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THE   MORAVIAN   CONTRIBUTION  TO 
COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Adelaide  L.  Fkies 

In  the  year  1761  Easter  Sunday  fell  on  March  22nd.  The  usual 
services  were  held  at  Bethahara,  N.  C,  and  ''Br.  Eeuter  made  the 
interesting  observation  that  among  the  Brethren  the  Easter  Litany 
is  read  earliest  in  the  East  Indies  and  latest  here,  both  in  heathen 
lands''^ 

The  contrasts  suggested  by  this  entry  in  the  Bethabara  diary  might 
Y.'ell  furnish  the  subject  of  a  great  painting  by  a  master  hand.  In 
the  background  the  forest  primeval,  where  Indian  and  wolf  and 
panther  scowled  and  hovvded  and  cried  as  the  white  man  encroached 
upon  their  ancient  and  hitherto  vast  domain.  To  right  and  left  the 
settlers,  striving  more  or  less  energetically  to  develop  farms  amid  the 
privations  and  dangers  of  the  frontier.  In  the  midst  a  group  of 
Moravian  Brethren,  holding  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  red 
neighbor  and  to  white,  singing  hymns  of  faith  and  hope  as  ax  and 
grubbing  hoe  were  wielded,  bringing  church  and  school,  books  and 
music,  commerce  and  medical  aid  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wilderness. 
If  this  seems  a  large  claim  to  make  for  them  their  records"  are 
offered  in  evidence,  where  day  by  day  the  ministers  made  mention  of 
the  trivial  as  well  as  the  important  happenings  of  life,  never  dream- 


^  Bethabara  Diary,  March  22,  1761.  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina, 
Vol.  I,  p.  236. 

^  Books  and  paper.s  belonging  to  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  Southern  Province, 
are  assembled  in  tho  Salem  Archive  Building,  under  care  of  the  archivist,  Miss  Adelaide  L. 
Fries,  224  South  Cherry  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  The  diary  of  Bethabara.  N.  C,  is 
contained  in  a  scries  of  manuscripts,  and  there  are  similar  diaries  for  other  congregation.s  of 
later  date.  For  a  hundred  years  these  manuscript  diaries  were  written  in  German,  and  in 
1922,  1925  and  1926  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commi.ssion  published  the  Records  of  the 
Moravians  in  NortJt  Carolina,  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  containing  translation.^  of  all  important  para- 
graphs to  the  end  of  the  year  1779.  References  in  this  paper  are  to  the  original  manuscript 
source,  with  parallel  reference  to  the  translation  in  the  Records  of  the  Moravians  i7i  North 
Carolina. 

[1] 
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ing  that  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  passed  these  very  records 
would  he  recognized  as  one  of  their  greatest  services  to  the  land  into 
which  they  had  come  to  make  their  home. 

The  final  clause  of  the  entry  quoted  is  most  suggestive.  Neigh- 
bors would  probably  have  resented  the  designation  of  western  North 
Carolina  as  a  ^^heathen"  land.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Moravians 
were  men  of  education  and  culture,  keenly  aware  of  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  scattered  settlers  and  of  the  Indian  tribes,  even  as  they 
knew  the  difference  between  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  crudeness  of  the  New,  especially  in  sections  lying  far  inland 
and  therefore  not  easily  reached  by  the  refinements  of  life.  Renter^ 
was  a  Master  Surveyor,  trained  abroad,  who  had  renounced  bright 
promise  of  professional  advancement  to  join  the  Moravians  and  come 
to  America.  Dr.  Kalberlahn*  had  had  all  the  advantages  which 
Europe  could  offer  his  profession.  Rev.  Bernhard  Grube^  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  preacher ;  Bishop  Graffs  had  decided  musical  ability ; 
Rev.  Jacob  Loesch^  was  a  capable  business  man.  Bishop  Spangen- 
berg,^  who  selected  the  site  for  the  Moravian  settlement,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  directed  its  course  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  personality,  university-bred,  a  born  leader, 
wise  and  far-seeing.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Moravian  settlement 
in  North  Carolina  differed  from  all  others  in  the  Province,  for  to 
their  individual  ability  these  men  added  thorough  organization  and 
co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  end,  which  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  community,  the  aid  of  their  neighbors, 
and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  one  hundred  thousand  acres  to  be  purchased  by  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  or  Moravian  Church,  for  a  settlement  in  North  Carolina 
was  most  carefully  selected.  In  1Y49  the  English  Parliament  passed 
an  "Act  for  Encouraging  the  People  known  by  the  name  of  Unitas 
Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren,  to  settle  in  His  Majesty's  Colonies 
in  America."^  John,  Lord  Carteret,  Earl  Granville,  being  desirous 
of  securing  industrious  settlers  for  his  huge  holdings  in  the  Province 
of  Carolina,  offered  to  sell  them  the  desired  amount  of  land  wherever 


'Memoir  in  Salem  Archives.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  477-483. 

*  Memoir  in  Salem  Archives.  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  216-223. 
'  Bethabara  diarv,  March  16,  1754.  Record-i,  Vol.  I,  p.  99. 
'^  Ibid.,  July   8,   1762.      Records,  Vol.  I,   p.   247. 

'^  Ibid.,  April  14,  1769.     Record.'^,  Vol.  I,  p.  389. 

*  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  28. 
"  Official  copy  on  file  in  Salem  Archives. 
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they  chose;  and  in  the  fall  of  1752  Bishop  Spaugenberg  and  five 
companions  reached  Edenton,  having  come  on  horseback  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Earl 
Granville  to  Francis  Corbin,  Granville's  agent  in  North  Carolina. 
Erom  Edenton  the  exploring  party  went  west  on  the  Trading  Path 
to  the  Catawba  crossing,  then  up  into  the  Blue  Ridge,  finally  turning 
eastward  and  finding  the  branch  of  the  Yadkin  known  as  Muddy 
Creek.  There  they  ended  their  search  and  surveyed  98,985  acres. 
By  that  time  it  was  mid- winter  and  the  end  of  1752.  The  Spaugen- 
berg diary^°  of  this  trip  furnishes  exciting  reading: — malaria  in  the 
east,  a  blizzard  in  the  west,  trackless  forests  and  lurking  Indians, 
cold  and  hunger  and  disappointment,  and  in  the  end  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sent.  The  land  in  the 
'^tliree  forks  of  Muddy  Creek"  reminded  Spangenberg  of  an  estate 
in  south  Austria  which  once  belonged  to  the  family  of  von  Zinzendorf, 
and  he  suggested^^  that  the  name  of  the  Austrian  estate  be  given  to 
this  tract  in  North  Carolina,  and  so  it  becamxC  ''der  Wachau,"^" 
translated  into  ^'Wachovia"  whenever  used  in  an  English  document. ^^ 
Carrying  out  this  idea  the  middle  fork  of  Muddy  Creek  received 
the  name  of  '^Wach,"  and  the  south  fork  became  the  "Ens,"  both 
names  taken  from  streams  in  or  near  the  Austrian  estate. 

The  first  group  of  Moravian  Brethren  reached  Wachovia  on 
November  17,  1753,  the  land  surveyed  according  to  Spangenberg's 
instructions  having  been  bought  by  the  Unitas  Eratrum,  or  Moravian 
Church,  on  the  terms  customary  at  that  time,  that  is  a  cash  payment 
and  an  annual  quit  rent.  The  deeds  were  made  in  the  name  of  James 
Tlutton,  of  London,  '^in  trust  for  the  Unitas  Eratrum."  He  and  his 
successors  were  known  as  '^proprietors,"  which  was  the  same  as 
trustees,  and  this  trusteeship  lasted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
and  until  Salem  Congregation  and  the  Southern  Province  w^ere 
incorporated. 

There  were  fifteen  men  in  this  first  party;  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  their  ages  ranging  from  28  to  40  years.  Eour  of  them  had 
come  merely  as  escort,  and  soon  returned  to  their  duties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   It  is  interesting  to  note^*  that  of  the  eleven  who  remained 


"  In  Salem  Archives.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  28-64. 

"  Spangenberg  Diary,  Jan.  25,   1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,    62. 

"  Bethabara  diary,   Sept.   10,   1754.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.   107. 

"  Laws  of  N.  C,   1755,  Chap.  XIII. 

"  Marshall's  memorandum  book,  in  Salem  Archives.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  73,  74. 
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live  had  been  born  in  Germany,  two  in  ISTorway,  two  in  Holstein, 
one  in  ISTew  York,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  All  had  been  living 
for  some  years  in  the  establishment  of  the  Single  Brethren  at 
Christiansbrnnn,  near  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  had  been 
selected  for  this  new  undertaking  because  of  their  fitness,  and  their 
ability  in  various  handicrafts.  By  way  of  contrast  compare  Bishop 
Spangenberg's  comment  on  conditions  in  North  Carolina  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  with  what  the  Moravians  brought  to  North  Carolina. — 
On  September  25,  1752,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  '^Of  handicrafts  I 
have  seen  practically  nothing  in  the  150  miles  we  have  traveled  across 
this  Province.  Almost  nobody  has  a  trade.  In  140  miles  I  saw  not 
one  wagon  or  plough,  nor  any  sign  of  one."  Among  the  Moravians, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  era  of  highly  specialized  trades,  but 
sometimes  a  man  had  more  than  one  line  in  which  he  was  skilled, 
so  that  the  eleven  men  settling  in  Wachovia  counted  as  two  ministers, 
one  surgeon  and  physician,  one  trained  business  man,  tv/o  shoe- 
makers, two  mill-wrights,  two  carpenters,  a  cooper,  a  sieve-maker,  a 
turner,  a  tailor,  three  farmers,  two  gardeners,  a  grubber,  a  wood- 
cutter, a  cook,  a  baker,  a  washer,  two  who  v/ere  'Svilling  and  skillful 
in  many  things"  not  mentioned,  and  one  ^'sl  man  whom  all  animals 
love,"  and  therefore  particularly  fitted  to  look  after  the  stock, — 
the  abilities,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  twenty-seven  men  represented  in 
eleven. 

On  that  first  evening^ ^  in  their  new  home  the  men  found  shelter 
in  a  log  cabin,  which  had  been  built  by  a  squatter  and  abandoned 
when  news  of  the  Moravian  purchase  reached  North  Carolina.  It 
was  so  small  that  there  was  barely  room  for  fourteen  men  to  lie  upon 
the  floor,  while  the  fifteenth  stretched  a  hammock  over  their  heads, 
but  before  attempting  to  sleep  they  held  a  little  lovefeast,  their  first 
religious  service  in  Wachovia.  The  first  stanza  was  written  for  the 
occasion : 

We  hold  arrival  lovefeast  here 
In  Carolina  land, 

A  company  of  Brethren  true, 
A  little  Pilgrim  Band, 

Called  by  the  Lord  to  be  of  those 
Who  through  the  whole  world  go. 

To  bear  Him  witness  everywhere, 
And  naught  but  Jesus  know. 

"Travel  diary,  Nov.  16  and  17,  1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  78,   79. 
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This  stanza  gives  the  chief  purpose  of  their  coining  to  Carolina; 
and  the  diary  entry  for  the  following  day,  a  Sunday,  shows  the 
spirit  with  which  they  entered  upon  their  new  life,  after  their  long 
and  arduous  journey:  ^'We  arose  in  good  spirits,  although  several  of 
the  Brethren  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  the  cold,  for  our  cabin 
is  small  and  the  roof  full  of  holes. "^^ 

With  the  next  day  cheerful  and  energetic  work  began  on  their  own 
account,  for  there  was  no  asceticism  among  the  Moravians,  and 
while  they  bore  privations  bravely  they  believed  in  securing  com- 
fortable homes  and  proper  food  as  soon  as  possible.  How  they  man- 
aged to  do  all  the  hard  work  of  that  first  winter,  on  a  diet  consisting 
mainly  of  corn-bread  and  pumpkins,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
story;  but  looking  ahead  on  that  first  Monda}^^^  they  built  a  bake- 
oven,  and  began  clearing  ground  in  which  to  sow  the  seed  brought 
with  them  from  Pennsylvania.  They  had  hoped  for  meat  secured 
by  their  hunters,  but  game  w^as  scarce,  and  they  made  the  best  of 
the  situation  without  complaint. 

Ten  days  after  their  arrival  in  Wachovia  the  doctor's  services 
began,  when  Kalberlahn  bled  a  man  and  gave  him  some  medicine.  ^^ 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Kalberlahn  was  the  only  doctor  in  that  part 
of  Carolina,  for  a  '^Dr.  Barker"  who  lived  on  the  Yadkin  had  visited 
them  three  days  earlier,  but  from  the  extent  of  the  practice  which 
soon  came  to  Dr.  Kalberlahn  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  w^as  much  the 
best  doctor  in  the  section,  bringing  to  the  frontier  a  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  many  herbs^^  and  shrubs  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  surgery.  It  is  fascinating  to  follow  him  through  the 
five  years  of  his  residence  in  Wachovia.  From  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  away  patients  came  to  him  or  called  him  to  their  sides.  ^°  While 
bleeding  was  the  accepted  remedy  for  a  multitude  of  ills,  he  ventured 
several  major  operations,  even  trepanning^^  the  skull  of  a  man  who 
had  been  hit  on  the  head  with  an  ax  several  months  before.  The  man 
made  a  very  good  patient,  and  was  much  relieved  by  the  operation, 
though  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  what  he  must  have  suffered 
in  those  days  before  the  discovery  of  anesthetics.    Dr.  Kalberlahn 

I'Bethabara  diary,   Nov.   18,   1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,   p.   80. 
^^bid.,  Nov.  19,  1753.     Record.t,  Vol.  I,  p.  80. 
^^Ibid.,  Nov.  27,   1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 

^^  His  "medicinal  garden"  was  laid  out  in  October,  1756.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.   160. 
'"Report   of   Jacob    Loesch,    1754.      Bethabara    diary,    Dec.    13,    1756.      Records,    Vol.    I, 
pp.  105,  161,   173. 

21  Bethabara  diary,  Feb.  12,  13,  19,  1755.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  124. 
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died  in  the  typhus  epidemic  of  1759,  soon  after  his  return  from  a 
year  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Schubert^^  and 
Dr.  Jacob  Bonn,^^  so,  thanks  to  the  Moravians,  Piedmont  Carolina 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia^*  enjoyed  the  services  of  trained 
physicians  from  1753  on. 

The  public  service  of  the  Moravians  through  their  handicraftsmen 
began  almost  as  soon  as  did  their  medical  service.  On  January  10, 
1754,  an  Englishman  came  from  the  Yadkin  bringing  several  deer 
skins,  from  which  he  asked  the  tailor  to  make  him  two  pairs  of 
breeches.  From  this  beginning  arose  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
various  articles  made  at  Bethabara,  and  a  store^^  was  established  to 
supplement  the  trade  carried  on  directly  with  the  shops.  Certain 
essential  supplies  for  household  use  v/ere  not  to  be  obtained  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  Moravians  sent  their  wagons  many  miles  to  secure 
them  for  their  own  use  and  the  use  of  their  neighbors.  Salt,  partic- 
ularly, was  an  ever-present  problem.  In  December,  1753,  a  few 
bushels  were  bought  sixty  miles  away  in  Virginia,  but  usually  the 
wagons  brought  it  from  Charleston,^^  South  Carolina,  which  was 
their  main  source  of  supply  for  goods  which  they  could  not  make,  and 
the  market  for  their  surplus  products.  Some  articles  were  brought 
from  Pennsylvania;^^  a  few  were  imported  direct  from  Europe ;^^ 
and  when  SpringhilP^  was  established  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River  some  things  could  be  secured  there.  On 
February  14,  1760,  the  wagon  returning  from  Springhill  brought 
"salt  and  hardware,  wine,  rosebushes,  Chickesaw  plums,  and  a  kind 
of  pine  with  very  long  leaves,"  a  load  which  well  illustrates  their 
interest  in  material  needs,  beauty  and  botany.  The  long-leafed  pine 
did  not  grow  in  Wachovia,  but  the  Moravian  Tract  had  quite  a 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  A  paper^°  prepared  in  1764  describes  the 
topography,  flora  and  fauna  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Moravians. 
It  lists  forty-one  varieties  of  tree  and  shrub,  twenty-one  bushes  and 
woody  vines^  one  hundred  and  thirteen  wild  plants,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  cultivated  plants  and  grains,  seven  varieties  of  fruits  which 


^Ihid.,  Oct.  13,   1760.     RecorcU,  Vol.  I,  p.  232. 

^' Ibid.,  Nov.  11,   1758;  July  11,   1766.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.   192,  334. 

^Ibid.,  Sept.  23,    1754;   Aug.  19,   1756.     Records,  Vol.  I,   pp.   108,   171. 

^^^  Ibid.,  Doc.  1,   17G0.     Record-s,  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 

20Mcino;abilia  of  17G5.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  296. 

"Letlof,   Span<?enberg  to  Zinzcndorf,  June  11,   1760.     Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  540. 

38  Bethabara  diary,  March  14,   17G9.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  388. 

^Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  and  Nov.  1,  1759.     Record.s,  Vol.  I,  pp.  212,  213,  229. 

'"In  Salem  Archives.     Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  557-587. 
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the  Moravians  had  introduced,  besides  white  grapes,  goose-berries, 
currants,  cloves,  roses  and  privet.  Their  fields  and  gardens  must 
have  aroused  the  curiosity  of  visitors,  and  Governor  Tryon  sent  to 
them  to  secure  all  kinds  of  seeds  for  a  plantation  which  he  wished 
to  lay  out.^^  Among  the  cultivated  plants  were  a  number  belonging 
in  the  medicinal  garden  maintained  by  Dr.  Kalberlahn  and  liis 
successors,  and  there  was  a  little  laboratory^^  in  which  the  herbs  were 
prepared  for  use  as  medicine.  In  May,  1761,  ^'a  careful  survey  was 
made  of  the  native  herbs,  with  an  eye  to  their  medicinal  value,  and 
several  useful  ones  were  found,  for  instance  ^Squaswecd'  for  rheuma- 
tism, 'Milk-weed'  for  pleurisy,  'Indian  Physic'  for  preventing  fevers, 
'Kobert  Plantin'  a  valuable  antidote, — as  is  also  'Snake-root,'  and 
much  Holly." 

As  the  Moravian  settlement  increased  in  size  other  industries  were 
introduced  besides  those  already  mentioned.  Among  them  was  the 
pottery,  which  at  once  proved  a  center  of  attraction  to  very  many 
people,  besides  providing  the  Moravian  homes  with  mugs^^  and  other 
earthen  ware.  The  Bethabara  diary  records  that  on  June  15,  1761, 
"people  gathered  from  fifty  and  sixty  miles  away  to  buy  pottery,. but 
many  came  in  vain  as  the  supply  was  exliausted  by  noon.  We  greatly 
regretted  not  being  able  to  supply  their  needs."  Two  years  later  ship- 
ments were  made  to  Salisbury  and  to  Fort  Dobbs;^*  and  the  demand 
continued  steadily,  it  being  noted  on  May  21,  1770,  that  of  the 
numerous  visitors  "some  came  sixty  or  eighty  miles  to  buy  milk 
crocks  and  pans  in  our  pottery.  They  bought  the  entire  stock,  not 
one  piece  was  left ;  many  could  get  only  half  they  wanted,  and  others, 
who  came  late,  could  find  none.  They  were  promised  more  next 
week." 

Trade  in  the  shops  and  in  the  store  was  carried  on  largely  by 
means  of  barter,  and  various  entries  in  the  diary  give  valuable 
information  concerning  prices.  Currency  fluctuated,  as  it  has  always 
done,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  little  change  there  has  been 
in  the  relative  value  of  commodities.  On  October  26,  1755, •''°  two 
men  came  to  Bethabara  from  the  Town  Fork,  and  an  agreement  v/as 
made  whereby  they  vs^ei'e  to  make  three  thousand  shingles,  the  pay 

"  Bethabara  diary,  March  24,  1765.     Records,  Vol.  I,  i)    301. 

^^^  Bethabara  Memorabilia.    1759.     Records,  Vol.  I,   p.   208. 

^3  Bethabara  diary,  Sept.  10,  1756.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  172. 

^'^Ihid.,  Fob.  14,  and  Aug.  25,  1763.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  2G9.  275.  412. 

^^  Records.  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 
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to  be  a  pair  of  shoes  apiece.  Today  the  price  of  three  thousand 
shingles  equals  the  price  of  two  pairs  of  good  shoes,  which  is  exactly 
what  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago ! 

Another  enterprise  of  public  importance  was  the  Bethabara  mill. 
In  his  report  on  the  Wachovia  tract  Bishop  Spangenberg  stated  that 
it  was  ^^nineteen  miles  to  the  nearest  mill/'  so  naturally  the  Mora- 
vians built  their  own  mill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  neighbors  just 
as  naturally  availed  themselves  of  its  convenience.  Isot  only  did  the 
mill  grind  meal  for  the  Moravians  and  the  near-by  settlers,  but  it 
was  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  supply  of  grain.  When  harvests 
w^ere  bountiful  the  Moravians  sold  their  surplus,  either  as  grain  or 
meal ;  but  when  harvests  were  scant  the  supply  was  carefully  guarded, 
so  that  it  might  be  made  to  serve  not  only  the  Moravians  but  less 
provident  neighbors.  Two  extracts^®  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Wacho- 
via are  typical  of  many  others. — ^^In  the  early  months  of  the  year 
1759  there  arose  a  great  lack  of  food  in  the  country  for  one  hundred 
miles  around  us,  and  our  gracious  Father  in  Heaven  had  so  ordered 
it  that  we  not  only  had  enough  for  ourselves  but  were  able  to  help 
many  hundreds  of  people  who  came  to  us  from  sixty  miles  away,  and 
we  were  able  to  supply  something  to  each  one,  and  many  a  man 
thanked  God  that  we  are  here."  In  176G  it  is  said  that  "in  material 
things  we  have  experienced  the  manifold  blessings  of  God.  In  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year  we  were  somewhat  anxious  because  of 
our  small  stock  of  grain  and  provisions,  for  v/ant  and  high  prices 
increased  from  day  to  day  in  our  neighborhood,  but  by  the  very 
evident  blessing  of  God  our  supply  lasted,  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  the  hundreds  of  poor  people  who  came  here  for  bread,  often  from 
many  miles  away,  and  so  far  as  we  know  none  went  aAvay  liungry." 

The  Bethabara  mill  also  served  a  purpose  which  was  not  con- 
templated when  the  mill  was  built.  During  the  entire  Colonial 
period  the  Moravian  settlement  was  on  the  frontier,  and  visited  by 
roving  bands  of  Indians.  The  Moravians  had  hoped  to  establish 
missions  among  the  Indians,  but  this  did  not  prove  feasible  until 
much  later,  for  in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution  the  Indians 
were  restless,  and  the  border  settlements,  and  especially  isolated 
farms,  were  in  constant  danger  of  their  attack.  By  mid-summer  of 
1756  the  French  and  Indian  War  began  to  be  felt  seriously  in  l^orth 


»•  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  206,  321. 
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Carolina,  and  terror  began  to  spread  among  the  farms.  Tlie  Memor- 
abilia of  Outward  Affairs/'^  in  Bethabara,  says  that  in  J  uly  ''certain 
people  from  the  Town  Fork  begged  that  if  danger  increased  they 
might  come  to  ns,  .  .  .  for  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians 
were  out  again  in  Virginia,  had  seized  a  fort,  killed  the  men  in  it, 
and  burned  the  houses.  We  could  not  refuse  their  requests ;  and  at 
a  conference  held  on  the  5th  it  was  decided  to  protect  our  houses 
with  palisades,  and  make  them  safe,  before  the  enemy  should  invade 
our  tract  or  attack  us,  for  if  the  settlers  were  all  going  to  retreat  we 
would  be  the  last  left  on  the  frontier,  and  tlie  first  to  be  attacked. 
All  v/ho  were  not  busy  with  the  harvest  w^ent  to  work  the  same  day, 
and  by  the  23rd  the  palisade  was  finished,  except  the  gates."  The 
number  of  refugees  fluctuated  with  the  reports  of  Indian  incursions. 
Henry  Banner,  for  example,  ''fled  from  his  house  fourteen  times 
during  this  w^ar,"  and  finally  stayed  in  Bethabara  fourteen  months. ^^ 
By  the  end  of  July,  1757,  there  were  fifty  refugees  in  Bethabara, 
and  all  the  houses  were  so  crowded  that  the  refugees  were  given 
permission^^  to  fell  trees  and  erect  small  cabins  for  themselves.  In 
April,  1758,  all  the  small  cabins  were  again  filled;  and  as  the  de- 
mand for  protection  increased  it  was  decided  to  stockade  the  mill,**^ 
where  eight  log  cabins  were  built  so  as  to  form  one  side  of  the  stock- 
ade, the  other  three  sides  being  constructed  of  boards,  as  there  was 
a  sawmill  by  the  gristmill.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1759,  there  were 
120  refugees  in  the  Moravian  settlement,  finding  there  the  safety  for 
which  they  longed  as  they  fled  "as  though  the  enemy  were  at  their 
heels."*'  By  April,  1760,  more  than  220  had  "taken  refuge  with 
the  Brethren,  fleeing  from  the  terrible  hand  of  the  Wild  Men."*^ 

The  Moravian  treatment  of  the  Indians  was  both  kind  and  wise. 
Food  was  given  to  all  who  came  hungry.  From  the  first  of  March  to 
the  end  of  October,  1758,  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Indians  were 
fed  at  Bethabara,  and  as  they  had  from  two  to  four  meals  each  the 
actual  number  of  meals  furnished  was  over  two  thousand.*^  At  the 
same  time  a  careful  watch  was  kept,**  and  other  due  precautions 

"Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  158. 
"April  23,   1761.     Records,  Vol.  I,   p.   236. 
''^Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  181. 
*"  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.   188. 

*i  Memorabilia  of  Wachovia,   1759.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  206. 

*'  Letter,   Spangenberg  to  Zinzendorf,  June   11,    1760.     Records,  Vol.  II,   p.   539. 
"  "A    true    Account    of    the    Cherokee    Indians    who    passed    and    repassed    Bethabara    in 
Wachovia,  and  the  meals  thev  had  in  the  year  1758."     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  195,   196. 
« Bethabara  diary,  Feb.  19,  1760.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  229. 
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were  taken,  so  that  the  Indians  circulated  two  reports  about  Betha- 
bara : — it  was  ''the  Dutch  fort,  where  there  are  good  people  and  much 
bread/ '*^  but  ''the  Dutchi  were  a  dreadful  people,  very  large  and  very 
smart,  they  had  seen  into  their  forts. "**^  No  doubt  this  explains  why 
they  took  no  prisoners  in  what  they  called  "the  great  town,  where 
there  were  a  great  many  people,  where  a  great  bell  rang  often,  and 
during  the  night  time  after  time  a  horn  was  blown,  so  that  they 
feared  to  attack  the  town.''*' 

The  presence  of  the  neighbors,  gathered  under  these  conditions, 
gave  the  Moravians  opportunity  to  further  one  of  the  objects  which 
had  brought  them  to  Carolina.  In  a  letter  written  by  Bishop  Spang- 
enberg*^  on  June  11,  1760,  it  is  stated  the  "the  Gospel  is  diligently 
proclaimed  to  them  [the  refugees],  and  not  without  results."  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Moravians  brought  the  Church  to  that 
part  of  ISTorth  Carolina  in  which  Wachovia  lay.  Legally,  the  Church 
of  England  was  the  Established  Church  of  ^bsTorth  Carolina  during  the 
Colonial  period,  and  an  act*^  of  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  passed 
in  1754,  made  elaborate  provision  for  the  election  of  Vestrymen, 
the  salaries  of  clergymen,  etc.,  but  as  late  as  1766  there  v/ere  only 
seven  Church  of  England  ministers  in  the  entire  Province. ^^  Occa- 
sionally a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed,  the  Baptist, 
or  the  English  Church  is  mentioned  in  the  early  years  of  the  diary, 
but  so  seldom  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  statement 
made  in  JSTovember,  1753,  by  a  man  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Wachovia  tract.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  the  coming  of  two 
ministers,  saying  that  "the  people  lived  like  wild  men,  never  hearing 
of  God  or  His  word."^^  The  first  company  of  Moravians  left  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  on  October  8,  1753,  having  received  the  blessing 
of  the  Church  for  their  new  undertaking;^^  their  first  act  in  North 
Carolina  was  to  hold  a  praise  service  ;^^  and  meetings  for  prayer, 
instruction  and  praise  were  a  part  of  the  routine  of  every  day  from 
that  time  on.   When  English-speaking  guests  were  present  the  service 


*^  Summary  in  Wachovia  Church  Book,  1758.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  184. 
4"  Bethabara  diary,  Nov.  20,  1760.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 
*'' Ibid.,  Oct.  23,  1760.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  232. 
**  Records,  Vol.   II,   p.   539. 

**  Given  by  title  only  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  but  there  is  a  full  copy 
in  manuscript  in  the  Salem  Archives. 

<>*>  Report  of  Ettwein's  visit  to  Governor  Tryon,  April,  1766.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  341. 
"Travel  diary,   1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.   78. 
^^  Ibid.    Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 
"Ibid.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  59 
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was  held  in  English;^*  and  as  opportunity  offered  neighbors  were 
visited  in  their  homes  and  services  were  held  for  them.^^  In  the 
Wachovia  Church  Books  there  are  many  pages  filled  with  records 
of  the  baptisms  of  '^Children  of  Friends  and  Neighbors,"  a  purely 
friendly  service  given  by  the  Moravian  ministers  to  pious  but  church- 
less  neighbors  of  other  denominations,  no  claim  ever  being  made  that 
by  such  baptism  the  children  became  members  of  the  ]\[or avian 
Church. 

Though  limited  to  the  one  settlement  the  Moravian  Church  was 
the  one  really  independent,  fully  organized  church  in  the  Province. 
If  members  of  another  church  ^vanted  to  support  their  own  ministers 
they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  taxes  had  to  be  paid  to  support 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  whether  they  had  their  own 
ministers  or  not.  Under  authority  of  the  act  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment^^ the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  created  the  Parish  of 
Dobbs,^"  v/itli  limits  coinciding  with  the  lines  of  Wachovia ;  the 
settlers  within  the  Parish  of  Dobbs  elected  their  own  Vestry  and  their 
own  Church  Wardens, — Moravians,  of  course, — and  thereafter  things 
moved  according  to  Moravian  methods. ^^  Under  Jacob  Rogers,  Rich- 
ard Utley  and  George  Soelle  a  number  of  preaching  places  were 
established,  some  at  a  considerable  distance  from  W^achovia.^^  By 
the  end  of  the  Colonial  period  there  were  six  organized  Moravian 
congregations  in  Wachovia;  and  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the 
good  that  had  been  done  in  numbers  of  scattered  homes,  v/hose  in- 
mates were  held  for  God  and  the  Christian  religion  until  the  coming 
of  ministers  of  their  own  denominations  made  it  possible  for  them 
again  to  become  active  members  of  one  or  another  church.  Had  the 
Moravians  made  any  attempt  to  proselyte  they  might  have  swept 
western  North  Carolina  into  their  fold,  but  they  gave  their  services 
freely,  and  with  no  effort  to  profit  thereby,  and  others  reaped  that 
which  they  had  sowed. 

There  v/as  much  in  the  Moravian  church  service  to  attract  the 
casual  visitor,  as  well  as  hold  the  interest  of  the  member.  An  innate 
love  of  books  and  music  came  to  North  Carolina  with  them.  While 
their  libraries  were  necessarily  limited,  because  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
it Bethabara  diary,  Nov.  26,  1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 

■ss  Dec.  2,  1759;  April  4,  1763;  March  15,  1765.     Record^s,  Vol.  I,  pp.  214,  270,  301. 

w  Passed  in  1749;  copy  in  Salem  Archives.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 

6- Laws  of  N.  C,  1755,  Chap.  XIII. 

"'  Instructions  for  Rev.  Jacob  Rogers,  June  19,   1758.     Records,  Vol.  I,   196-198. 

69  Wachovia  Memorabilia,   1768,  1772.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  369,  Vol.  II,  p.  665. 
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portation,  they  received  a  few  copies  of  important  Moravian  publica- 
tions as  they  appeared/^  and  they  were  regular  subscribers  to  the 
Moravian  church  newspaper^^  of  the  day,  sent  out  in  manuscript  to 
those  congregations  which  paid  for  having  copies  made.  Books  were 
lent  to  neighbors  and  to  visitors  f^  and  books  and  church  papers  were 
read  aloud  in  what  were  called  ^'reading  meetings/'^^  where  all  could 
listen  together  to  the  contents  of  the  one  copy  available.  The  Salem 
Archives  also  contain  a  considerable  number  of  old  books  in  different 
languages  and  on  various  subjects,  showing  the  breadth  of  learning 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Bethabara  and  Salem,  especially  the  min- 
isters, since  it  was  naturally  their  books  which  found  place  on  the 
Archive  shelves. 

Music  appears  on  every  page  of  the  diaries,  and  found  place  in 
every  gathering  for  worship,  and  in  many  of  a  more  strictly  social 
nature.  Song  services  were  held  from  the  beginning,  with  hymns 
taken  from  the  Latin,  inherited  from  the  days  of  the  Ancient  Unitas 
Fratrum,  or  written  by  various  composers  including  members  of 
their  own  church  in  Germany  and  England. ^'^  ^Vhen  they  wanted  a 
hymn  for  some  special  occasion  they  wrote  the  words  themselves,^^ 
setting  it  to  a  well-known  tune.  When  some  one  arrived  bringing  a 
new  tune^^  they  welcomed  it  with  avidity,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
to  learn  it.  A  horn^^  was  brought  by  the  first  company  in  1753. 
Three  months  later  they  announced  their  evening  services  with  a 
new  trumpet,^^  which  they  had  ^^made  from  a  hollow  tree,  and  no 
trumpet  in  Bethlehem  has  a  better  tone."  In  1755  French  horns 
and  flutes^^  were  brought  to  the  village  of  Bethabara;  violins'^  in 
1756;  a  small  organ^^  in  1762;  and  a  set  of  trombones^^  in  1768. 
In  September,  1767,  Governor  Tryon  visited  Bethabara,  and  the 
diary  gives  this  pleasing  picture  of  Mrs.  Tyron's  enjoyment  of 
the  Moravian  music.    ^^In  the  afternoon  the  Governor's  Lady  went 


o"  Bethabara  diary,  Sept.  19,  1767.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  354. 

°i  "Geniein  Nachricliten." 

«*  Bethabara  diavy,  July  19,   1755.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  133. 

®3  Jacob  Loesch's  report,  in  Bethabara  diary  under  date  of  Aug.  14,  1754.  Records, 
Vol.  I,   p.    105. 

"*  The  Salem  Archives  contain  an  interesting  collection  of  Moravian  Hymn-books,  showing 
more  than  a  thousand  hymns  known  to  the  Brethren  during  the  Colonial  period. 

"•'•Bethabara  diarv,  Nov.   4,   1755.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.   147. 

^^Ibid.,  Aug.   26,    1756.      Records,  Vol.   I,   p.   172. 

^"^  IMd.,  Nov.  20,   1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  80. 

^^  Ibid.,  Feb.  23,   1754.     Records,  Vol.  I,   p.  96. 

^^  Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  and  Nov.  15,  1755.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  122,  148. 

"•0  Ibid.,  Aug.  26.   1756.     Records,  Vol.  I,   p.  172. 

""•lidd.,  July  8,   1762.     Recoids,  Vol.  I,  p.  247. 

'''^  Ibid.,  June  18,  1768.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  378. 
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alone  into  our  Saal,  and  played  a  little  on  the  organ.  Our  girls  came 
in  and  began  to  sing,  which  pleased  the  Lady  so  much  that  Br. 
Graff  must  play  for  them;  then  the  Governor  also  came,  and  they 
entertained  themselves  in  this  way  for  a  whole  hour,  the  Lady  being 
particularly  pleased.""^ 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  careful  attention 
was  paid  to  the  education  of  their  children  and  young  people.  That 
the  diary  of  the  first  three  years  in  Wachovia  makes  no  mention  of 
any  school  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  first  married  Moravians 
moving  to  Wachovia  left  their  children  in  the  church  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  in  order  to  spare  them  the  hardships  of  frontier  life. 
On  IvTovember  30,  1Y56,  an  English  class  was  begun  for  the  young 
men;  and  in  1762  schools  were  begun  in  Bethabara'*  for  the  few 
boys  and  girls  there  of  school  age.  In  the  latter  year  a  school  was 
begun  at  Bethania,  a  village  three  miles  from  Bethabara,  which  had 
been  founded  in  1759  by  four  families  who  had  refugeed  among 
the  Moravians  and  four  Moravian  families  from  Bethabara.  The 
Bethania  school  attracted  the  attention  of  neighbors,  and  several 
brought  their  children  to  live  in  the  village  and  share  in  the  instruc- 
tion given. '^  The  settlers  living  in  the  Friedberg,  Friedland  and 
Hope  sections  asked  for  settled  ministers  as  much  for  the  schools 
they  would  teach  as  for  the  church  services  they  would  hold.'^^  Five 
months  after  the  married  people  moved  from  Bethabara  to  the  new 
town  of  Salem  a  school  for  girls^^  was  started,  and  soon  thereafter 
a  school  for  boys.'^  All  of  these  schools  served  w^ell  their  day  and 
generation;  the  Salem  boys'  school  lasted  for  more  than  a  century; 
and  the  Salem  school  for  girls  still  lives  in  the  widely  knov/n  Salem 
College,  with  an  unbroken  existence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
years. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  Moravians  in  ^orth  Carolina 
V7ere  exponents  of  good  citizenship.  They  were  not  politicians,  if 
by  politics  is  meant  party  strife  and  office-seeking,  but  they  w^ere 
intentionally  and  intelligently  law-abiding.  In  Edenton,  on  his  tour 
of  exploration  in  1752,  Bishop  Spangenberg  wrote:    ''If,  as  I  hope, 

''^Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1767.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  354. 
'<  Memorabilia  of  Wachovia,  17C2.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  173    241 
"Fob.  16,  1764;  April  17,  1765.     Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  285,' 301. 

fo  Friedberg  diary,  Feb.  18,  1770;  Memorabilia  of  Wachovia,  1775.  Records,  Vol  I, 
p.  408;  Vol.  II,  p.  854. 

"Aufseher  Collegi\im  Minutes,  May  30,   1772.     Record.'^:,  Vol.  II,  p.  699. 
"V/achovia  Memorabilia,  1774.     Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  811. 
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we  settle  in  JSTortli  Carolina,  it  will  be  very  important  that  from  the 
beginning  we  have  some  one  who  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  for  from  the  law  book  I  see  that  there  are  many 
rules  and  laws  of  which  our  Brethren  would  not  think.  .  .  . 
Here,  as  in  all  English  countries,  there  are  good  laws  which  are  not 
kept,  but  the  Brethren  can  not  behave  in  that  way.'^'^  One  month 
after  the  first  party  of  Moravians  reached  Wachovia  a  conference 
was  held,  and  among  other  things  it  was  determined  ^'that  the  laws 
of  the  land  must  be  observed  carefully,  and  that  Br.  Jacob  Loesch 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  and  see  that  we  keep  them."^^ 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Colonial  period  the  governing  boards  of 
Wachovia  once  more  reviewed  their  ''Rules  and  Regulations,"  point 
by  point.  When  the  Article  Concerning  Rulers  was  read  ''it  was 
noted  that  under  the  English  Constitution  the  real  Rulers  are  the 
Laws,  which  are  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
Assembly,  and  are  approved  by  the  Governor  and  King.  These  Laws 
are  then  so  binding  that  no  English  subject,  and  not  even  the  King 
himself,  dare  alter  them,  and  a  new  Law  is  required  to  repeal  them. 
Officers  of  the  Law,  even  in  subordinate  positions,  must  be  treated 
with  respect  by  the  Brethren,  on  account  of  their  offices,  without 
thinking  of  their  persons."®^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  their  reverence  for  the  Lav/  the 
Moravian  settlers  of  Wachovia  were  two  or  three  hundred  years  ahead 
of  their  times.  Churches  and  schools,  medicine  and  surgery,  com- 
merce and  industry,  good  books  and  good  music,  abound  today. 
But  obedience  to  all  the  laws,  whether  approved  of  or  not,  respect 
towards  all  civil  officials,  whether  liked  or  not, — this  is  a  still  un- 
attained  ideal,  a  challenge  from  the  colonial  Moravians  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  Tv/entieth  Century. 


^»  Spangenberg  diary,   Sept.   13,   1752.     Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  33. 

89  Bethabara  diary,  Dec.   19,   1753.     Records,  Vol.  I,   p.   84. 

*i  Grosse  Heifer  Conferenz  Minutes,  Dec.  6,  1772.     Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  725. 


NORTH  CAROLINIANS  AT  WEST  POINT 
BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  WAR^ 

By  George  W.  McIver 

In  the  period  starting  from  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  'N.  Y.,  in  1802  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  sixty-seven  cadets  appointed  from  North 
Carolina  were  graduated  and  commissioned  in  the  regular  army. 
Of  this  number  eight  are  put  dovm  in  the  records  as  having  been 
born  outside  the  State,  although  actual  residents  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  On  the  other  hand  eight  who  were  born  in  North 
Carolina  were  appointed  to  West  Point  while  residents  of  other 
states. 

This  account  has  not  been  made  to  include  the  latter  class  of 
graduates  since  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  were  the  sons 
of  transient  parents  without  any  definite  affiliation  with  the  state  in 
which  they  were  born.  The  data  given  in  the  tabulation  herewith  has 
been  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  Cullum's  Biographical  Register 
of  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  The  names 
of  cadets  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  graduation  and  where 
there  are  two  or  more  graduates  in  one  year,  the  names  are  given 
according  to  relative  standing  in  the  class.  The  state  or  county  where 
born  is  noted  under  remarks  in  those  instances  where  the  cadet  was 
not  native  born.  Junius  Daniel  and  William  Gaston,  recorded  as 
having  been  appointed  ^^At  Large"  have  been  included  in  the  enumer- 
ation for  the  reason  that  both  were  born  in  North  Carolina  and 
both  had  definite  affiliations  with  the  State  at  the  time  of  appointment 
and  afterwards. 

Class  Remarks 

William  McRee  1805  Served  in  War  of  1812  as  Chief 

Engineer  of  General  Brown's  Army. 
Resigned  March  31st,  1819  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.  Died  May  15th,  1833 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^  This  article  is  based  for  the  most  part  on  information  contained  in  Cullum's,  George 
Washington,  Biographical  Register  of  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
Other  sources  of  information  are  various  records  of  the  Military  Academy;  Official  Records 
of  the  War  1861-65,  and  North  Carolina  Regimental  Histories. 

[15] 
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Daniel  Turner 


William  Gibbes  McKeill     1817 

Samuel  McKenzie 

William  McKenzie 
William  H.  Bell 

Samuel  B.  Dusenbury         1820 
Samuel  McRee  1820 

James  W.  Cooke 
Alfred  Mordecai 

Samuel  M.  Soutberland       1823 

Jobn  C.  N'ewell 
Frederick  J^orcom 

ISTathaniel  H.  Street 


Class  Remarks 

1814  Served   in   War   of   1812.    After 

muster  out  returned  to  J^orth  Caro- 
lina. On  Government  construction 
work  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  1854-1860. 
Died  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  July 
21,  1860. 

Resigned  from  the  Army  ISTovem- 
ber  23rd,  1837.  Engineer  and  Rail- 
road builder.  Died  February  16tb, 
1853. 

1818  Served  in  Florida  Indian  War, 
also  in  Mexican  War.  Died  in  Mex- 
ico City,  October  19th,  1847. 

1819  Killed  by  insane  soldier  on  IN'orth- 
west  frontier  September  26th,  1828. 

1820  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Resigned 
May  28th,  1861.  'No  Civil  War 
service.    Died  December  20th,  1865. 

Served  in  Florida  Indian  War. 
Died  in  service  April  5th,  1855. 

Served  in  Florida  Indian  War, 
also  in  Mexican  War.  Died  in 
service  July  15th,  1849. 

1822  Resigned  from  the  Army  Janu- 
ary 31st,  1833.   Died  1833. 

1823  Resigned  from  the  Army  May 
5th,  1861.  No  Civil  War  service. 
Died  October  22nd,  1887. 

Resigned  from  the  Army  July  15, 
1824.  Died  1836.  Was  physician 
and  planter  in  Alabama  1826-36. 

1823  Died  in  service  March  26th,  1835. 

1825  Resigned  from  the  Army  August 

31st,  1832.  Died  December  9th, 
1865.    No  Civil  War  service. 

1825  Resigned  from  the  ^Vrmy  Septem- 

ber 1st,  1826.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  1861. 
Died  in  K  C.  July  6th,  1876. 
Teacher  and  legislator  in  K.  C. 
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Bennett  II.  Henderson 


Francis  L.  Dancy 


Martin  P.  Parks 


Leonidas  Polk 


Gabriel  J.  Rains 


Joseph.  H.  La  Motte 


Edwin  R.  Long 
Theopliilus  11.  Holmes 


John  LI.  K.  Burgwin 


Class  Remarks 

182  G  Born    in    Tenn.     Resigned    June 

3rd,  1832.  Died  July  8th,  1832, 
from  fall. 

1826  Resigned  from  the  Army  Septem- 

ber 11th,  1826.  Resident  of  Florida. 
Civil  engineer  and  surveyor.  Served 
in  Florida  Indian  War.  Joined  C. 
S.  A.  in  1861.  Died  October  27th, 
1890. 

1826  Resigned  from  the  Army  April 
15th,  1828.  Studied  for  the  minis- 
try and  was  ordained.  Was  chaplain 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  1840-1846. 
Died  July  21st,  1853. 

1827  Resigned  from  the  Army  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1827.  Studied  for  the  min- 
istry, was  ordained  and  became 
Bishop.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  1861 
(Lieut.  General) ;  killed  in  battle 
at  Pine  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  14, 
1864. 

1827  Served    in    Florida    Indian    War 

(wounded)  and  in  Mexican  War. 
Resigned  July  31st,  1861.  Joined 
C.  S.  A.  (Brigadier  General).  Died 
August  6th,  1881. 

1827  Served    in    Florida    Indian    War 

and  in  Mexican  War  (wounded). 
Resigned  from  the  Army  October 
31,  1856  and  became  a  resident  of 
Missouri.  IsTo  Civil  War  service. 
Died  IN^ovember  15th,  1888. 

1829  Served   in   Florida   Indian   War. 

Died  in  service  March  11th,  1846. 

1829  Served  in  Florida  Indian  War 
and  in  Mexican  War.  Resigned 
from  the  Army,  April  22nd,  1861. 
Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Lieut.  General). 
Died  in  iST.  C.  June  20th,  1880. 

1830  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Killed 
in  battle  February  7th,  1847. 
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David  A.  Manning 
James  Allen 

John  G.  Harvey 

Richard  C.  Gatlin 


Class 
1830 


1831 


1831 


1832 


Henry  L.  Scott 


1833 


Arnoldus  V.  Brumby 


John  L.  Keais 


Alexander  M.  Mitchell 


1835 


1835 


1835 


William  Mock 


1836 


Remarks 

Died  in  service  at  Key  "West, 
Florida,  July  21st,  1835. 

Resigned  from  the  Army  July 
31st,  1834.  Died  in  ]^.  C.  October 
26th,  1847.  JSTo  Mexican  War 
service. 

Resigned  from  the  Army  Febru- 
ary 15th,  1833.  Lived  in  Alabama 
where  he  was  newspaper  editor. 
History  not  known.    Died  

Served  in  Florida  Indian  War 
and  in  Mexican  War  (wounded). 
Resigned  from  the  Army  May  20th, 

1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Brigadier 
General).  Died  September  8th, 
1896. 

Served  in  Florida  Indian  War 
and  in  Mexican  War.  Remained  in 
U.  S.  A.  in  1861.  Retired  from 
active  service  for  disability  October 
30th,  1861.    Resigned  October  31st, 

1862.  Died  January  6th,   1896. 

Born  in  S.  C.  Resigned  from  the 
Army  June  30th,  1836.  Civil  engi- 
neer and  teacher  in  Georgia.    Died 


Served  in  Florida  Indian  War. 
Killed  in  action  with  hostile  In- 
dians, December  28th,  1835.  (Dade's 
Massacre.) 

Served  in  Florida  Indian  War. 
Resigned  from  the  Army  March  25, 
1837.  Engineer  and  lawyer  in  Ohio. 
Served  in  Mexican  War  as  Colonel 
1st  Ohio  Vol.  Inf.  Severely  wounded 
at  battle  of  Monterey.  Died  Feb. 
28th,  1861. 

Served  in  Florida  Indian  War. 
Resigned  June  30,  1841.  Removed 
to  California.  Died  in  California 
April  2,  1898. 
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Charles  Hoskins 


Braxton  Bragg 


Erauklin  Saunders 


William  H.  Wright 
Jeremy  F.  Gilmer 


Charles  P.  Eangsburj  1840 


James  G.  Martin 


Reuben  P.  Campbell 


Harvey  A.  Allen 


Class  Remarks 

1836  Served  in  Florida  Indian  War 
and  in  Mexican  War.  Killed  in 
battle  Sept.  21st,  1846,  at  Mont- 
erey, Mexico. 

1837  Served  in  Florida  Indian  War 
and  in  Mexican  War.  Resigned 
from  the  Army  January  3rd,  1856. 
Joined  C.  S.  A.  in  1861.  (General). 
Died  September  27th,  1876. 

1837  Served  in  Florida  Indian  War. 
Resigned  from  the  Army  June  30th, 
1838.  Served  in  Mexican  War  as 
Captain  1st  Kentucky  Vol.  Inf. 
Died  February  4th,  1856. 

1838  Died  in  service  December  29th, 
1845. 

1839  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Resigned 
June  29th,  1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A. 
(Major   General).    Died   December 

1st,  1883. 

Born  in  N.  Y.  Served  in  Mexi- 
can War.  Served  in  U.  S.  A.  in 
Civil  War.  Died  in  service  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1879. 

1840  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Lost 
arm  at  battle  of  Churubusco.  Re- 
signed June  14th,  1861.  Joined  C. 
S.  A.  (Brigadier  General).  Died 
October  4th,  1878. 

1840  Served  in  Florida  Indian  War 
and  in  Mexican  War.  Resigned 
from  the  Army,  May  11th,  1861. 
Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Colonel  7th  IST.  C. 
Regt.)  Killed  in  battle  June  27th, 
1862. 

1841  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Re- 
mained in  U.  S.  A.  in  1861.  Retired 
from  active  service  1879.  Died 
September  20th,  1882. 
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John  D.  Clark 


George  W.  Hawkins 


George  P.  Andrews 


Francis  T.  Bryan 


Thomas  M.  Whedbee 

1846 

John   Gibbon 

1847 

James  Holmes 

1848 

Richard  I.   Dodge 

1848 

John  A.  Mebane 

1850 

Robert  Ransom 

1850 

Martin  P.  Parks 

1851 

Alexander  McRae 


Class  Remarks 

1842  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Wounded 

at  battle  of  Palo  Alto.  Drowned  in 
Mississippi  River  August  2nd,  1848. 

1844  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Dis- 
missed from  the  service  January 
27th,  1853.  Was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Warren  County,  ]^.  C,  in 
1854.  Later  history  not  known. 
Died  

1845  Born  in  Connecticut.  Served  in 
Mexican  War,  (wounded).  Re- 
mained in  U.  S.  A.  in  1861.  Re- 
tired from  active  service  as  Colonel 
2nd  U.  S.  Arty.,  March  22nd,  1885. 
Died   July  2nd,   1887. 

1846  Served  in  Mexican  War.  Wounded 
at  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Resigned 
from  the  Army  June  10th,  1861. 
ISTo  Civil  War  service.  Died  October 
24th,  1917. 

Died  in  service  March  28th,  1849. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania.  Remained 
in  U.  S.  A.  in  1861.  (Major  Gen- 
eral).   Died  February  6th,  1896. 

Died  in  service  May  27th,  1854. 

Remained  in  U.  S.  A.  in  1861. 
Promoted  Colonel  11th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry June  26th,  1882.  Died  June 
15,  1895. 

Died  in  service  September  27th, 
1854. 

Resigned  from  the  Army  May 
24th,  1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Major 
General).  Died  January  14th,  1892. 

Died  in  service  June  5th,  1852. 
Was  son  of  Reverend  Martin  P. 
Parks,  class  of  1826. 

1851  Remained  in  U.   S.   A.   in   1861. 

(Captain  3rd  U.  S.  Cav.)  Killed 
in  battle  at  Yal  Verde,  N".  M. 
February  21st,  1862. 
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Junius  Daniel 


Lawrence  S.  Baker 


George  B.  Anderson 


Matthew  L.  Davis 


William  D.  Pender 


Samuel  T.  Shepperd 
Junius  B.  Wheeler 


Robert  C.  Hill 


Charles  C.  Lee 


Class  Remarks 

1851  Resigned   from   the   Army   Janu- 

ary 14,   1858.    Joined  C.   S.  A.  in 

1861.  (Brigadier  General).  Killed 
in  battle  at  Spottsylvania  C.  H.  Va. 
May  13,  1864. 

1851  Resigned  from  the  xVrmy  May 
10th,  1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A. 
(Brigadier  General).  Died  April 
10,  1907. 

1852  Resigned  from  the  Army  April 
25,  1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Brig- 
adier  General).    Died   October   16, 

1862,  of  wounds  received  at  battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  Md. 

1852  Resigned  from  tho  Army  May  13, 

1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  Colonel  19th 
K  C.  Regt.  (2nd  Cavalry).  Died 
April  23,  1862. 

1854  Resigned  from  the  Army  March 

21st,  1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Major 
General).  Died  July  18,  1863,  of 
wounds  received  at  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

1854  Born  in  D.  C.  Died  in  service 
June  27,  1855. 

1855  Remained  in  U.  S.  A.  in  1861. 
Professor  of  Engineering  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  Sept.  16,  1871, 
to  September  29,  1884.  Retired  from 
active  service  September  29,  1884. 
Died  at  Lenoir,  T^.  C,  July  15, 
1886. 

1855  Resigned  from  the  Army,  March 
3,  1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Colonel 
48th  jST.  C.  Regiment).  Died  of 
disease  in  ^N".  C,  December  4,  1863. 

1856  Born  in  S.  C.  Resigned  from  the 
Army  July  31,  1859.  Joined  C.  S. 
A.  in  1861.  (Colonel  37th  :N^.  C. 
Regt.)  Killed  in  battle  at  Frazicr's 
Parm,  Va.  June  30th,  1862. 
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William  Gaston 


Solomon  Williams 


William  G.  Robinson 


Stephen  D.  Ramseur 


John  M.  Kerr 


Class  Remarks 

1856  Killed  in  action  with  hostile  In- 

dians near  site  of  Fort  Walla  Walla, 

Washington,  May  17,  1858. 

1858  Resigned  from  the  Army  May  3, 

1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  Colonel  19th 
K  C.  Regt.  (2nd  Cavalry).  Killed 
in  battle  at  Brandy  Station,  Ya. 
June  9,  1863. 

1858  Born  in  Canada.    Resigned  from 

the  Army  May  17,  1861.  Joined 
C.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Colonel  19th 
K  C.  Regt.  (2nd  Cavalry.) 
Wounded  and  captured  in  action 
near    I^ewbern,    ^N".    C.    April    14, 

1862.  Survived  the  war  and  was 
living  in  Kentucky  in  1876.  Died...., 

1860  Resigned   from   the   Army   April 

6,  1861.  Joined  C.  S.  A.  (Major 
General).  Died  October  21,  1864, 
of  wounds  received  in  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  Ya. 

1860  Resigned   from   the   Army   1861. 

Joined  C.  S.  A.  Died  in  N".  C. 
March  10,  1862. 


The  following  graduates  born  in  !N^ortk  Carolina  were  residents 
of  other  states  at  the  time  they  received  appointments  to  West  Point. 
They  have  not  been  included  in  the  account  of  the  services  of  the 
sixty-seven  ISTorth  Carolina  graduates. 


Class 

Appointed  From 

Francis  L.  Jones 

1824 

Tennessee 

Alexander  J.  Swift 

1830 

JSTew  York 

Samuel  D.  J.  Moore 

1837 

Alabama 

George  W.  Rains 

1842 

Alabama 

Cadmus  M.  Wilcox 

1846 

Tennessee 

John  H.  Forney 

1852 

Alabama 

Marshall  T.  Polk 

1852 

At  Large 

Charles  G.  Rogers 

1854 

Yirginia 
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The  live  last  named  all  joined  the  Confederate  States  Army  in 
1861.  Cadmus  M.  Wilcox  and  John  H.  Forney  became  Major 
Generals  and  George  W.  Eains  a  Brigadier  General.  Cadmus  M. 
Wilcox  was  a  distinguished  division  commander  in  the  Army  of 
i^orthern  Virginia,  his  division  being  composed  largely  of  ISTorth 
Carolina  troops.  Alexander  J.  Swift  who  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  was  the  son  of  an  army  officer  stationed  in  l^I'orth  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  the  son's  birth.  Upon  his  graduation  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  much  of  his  work  as  an  engineer 
officer  between  1830  and  1839  was  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  Fort  Caswell,  ISTorth  Carolina,  and  tlie  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  other  waters  in  Eastern 
ISTorth  Carolina.  He  died  in  184:7  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Marshall 
T.  Polk  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  while  serving 
on  the  staff  of  his  kinsman,  Leonidas  Polk.  His  rank  was  that  of 
Captain. 

The  sixty-seven  jSTorth  Carolina  graduates  were  the  survivors  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  candidates  admitted  to  the  Academy 
from  ISTorth  Carolina  in  the  period  1802-1860.  Making  a  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  states,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia 
had  in  the  same  period  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  candidates 
admitted  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  graduated  cadets;  South 
Carolina  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  candidates  admitted  and 
fifty-eight  were  graduated.  Reduced  to  percentages  these  figures 
show  ^N^orth  Carolina  Vvdth  thirty-four  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of 
successful  appointees,  Virginia  thirty-five  and  three-tenths  per  cent 
and  South  Carolina  with  thirty-seven  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  These 
percentages  would  be  improved  somewhat  if  cadets  admitted  in  the 
years  1857-60,  were  excluded.  As  it  was,  the  war  intervened  and 
none  of  them  remained  to  complete  the  course.  Complete  figures 
for  the  entire  period  are  not  immediately  available,  but  it  is  known 
that  between  the  years  1845  to  1866  inclusive,  forty-three  per  cent 
of  those  admitted  from  all  the  states  were  successful  in  completing 
the  course.  With  this  figure  as  a  basis  of  comparison  Virginia,  ]S[orth 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  all  show  to  some  disadvantage  in  the 
number  of  successful  appointees.  Probably  the  iSTew  England  states 
with  their  better  school  systems  would  exhibit  a  record  somewhat 
above  forty-three  per  cent.    ^Tien  it  is  remembered  that  as  a  rule 
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appointments  have  been  made  equitably  throughout  the  whole  country 
some  disparity  is  exhibited  in  the  number  of  North  Carolina  gradu- 
ates compared  to  numbers  accredited  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  period  under  consideration  the  number 
of  appointments  to  cadetships  at  West  Point  corresponded  to  the 
number  of  representatives  in  Congress,  each  having  an  allotted  num- 
ber of  appointments.  Representatives  in  turn  were  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population.  To  have  a  basis  for  comparison  the  United 
States  census  report  of  1840  is  taken  as  representing  a  fair  average 
condition  as  to  relative  populations.  Considering  first  the  white 
element  of  the  population  from  which  appointments  were  made,  the 
1840  census  gives  figures  which  when  reduced  show  that  for  every 
one  hundred  white  persons  in  South  Carolina  there  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety  white  persons  in  North  Carolina  and  three  hundred  and 
two  in  Virginia.  On  this  basis  if  South  Carolina  turned  out  fifty- 
eight  graduates,  North  Carolina  should  have  had  one  hundred  and 
ten  graduates  and  Virginia  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Here  is 
seen  a  notable  disparity  to  the  disadvantage  of  North  Carolina. 
Taking  the  combined  populations,  white  and  black,  since  these 
determined  the  number  of  appointments  made,  the  1840  census 
figures,  when  reduced  show  that  for  every  one  hundred  persons  vs^hite 
and  black  in  South  Carolina  there  v/ere  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
of  the  two  races  in  North  Carolina  and  two  hundred  and  eight  in 
Virginia.  Hence  with  fifty-eight  graduates  coming  from  South 
Carolina  the  quota  of  North  Carolina  would  be  seventy-three  and 
that  of  Virginia  one  hundred  and  twenty.  These  figures  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  showing  actual  numbers  there  being  a  shortage 
of  six  for  North  Carolina  and  a  surplus  of  twelve  for  Virginia.  The 
point  to  be  made  is  that  the  preponderant  slave  population  in  South 
Carolina,  amounting  to  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  counting  as  it  did,  as 
a  factor  in  the  scheme  of  apportionment,  gave  to  a  minority  white 
population  a  larger  number  of  appointments  compared  to  the  other 
states  where  the  slave  population  was  in  the  minority.  In  North 
Carolina  at  this  time  the  slave  population  was  slightly  less  than 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  v/hile  the  white  population  was 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  somewhat 
inferior  showing  made  by  North  Carolina  may  have  been  due  to 
social  and  educational  conditions  existing  at  the  time.    North  Caro- 
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lina  was  a  comparatively  new  community,  its  people  or  a  great 
majority  of  them  living  under  conditions  approximating  those  of 
pioneers  engaged  in  developing  a  new  country.  In  the  thinly  popu- 
lated districts  in  which  they  lived  there  were  no  large  communities, 
means  of  travel  and  communication  were  poor,  social  life  was  not 
highly  developed  and  schools  were  poor  and  inadequate.  In  such  a 
commonwealth  where  agriculture  was  the  main  industry  there  was 
naturally  a  smaller  number  of  families  whose  sons  would  be  inclined 
to  follow  a  professional  career  of  any  sort. 

The  percentage  of  successful  appointees  thirty-five  per  cent  has 
been  noted.  The  corresponding  precentage  of  failures,  about  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  gives  positive  evidence  of  lack  of  good  preliminary 
schooling.  The  rule  always  has  been  that  lack  of  preparation  is  the 
main  cause  of  failure  to  complete  the  course  and  these  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina failures  were  probably  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  is  no 
telling  how  many  aspirants  tried  for  the  entrance  examination  and 
failed,  i^ot  all  of  those  separated  from  the  Academy  before  gradua- 
tion were  deficient  in  studies  or  inapt  in  a  military  way.  An  old 
Cadet  Register  shows  that  George  W.  McGehee  of  ]:*Torth  Carolina 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1825  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
stood  ]^o.  9  in  a  class  of  forty-four  members.  He  was  then  rated  as 
an  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  it  being  the  practice 
at  that  time  to  employ  some  of  the  best  students  in  the  upper  classes 
as  instructors  for  the  lower  classmen.  He  left  the  Academy  during 
his  final  year  but  the  reason  for  the  separation  cannot  be  learned. 
Augustus  W.  Davidson  admitted  to  the  Academy  July  1st,  1835, 
died  while  a  cadet,  October  25,  1837.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  there  must  have  been  some  good  teachers  and  apt  pupils  in  ]^orth 
Carolina  in  those  days  if  anything  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  records 
in  scholarship  made  at  West  Point  by  such  men  as,  Mordecai, 
Wright,   Bell,   Allen,   Bragg,   Gilmer,   Bryan   and   others. 

Prior  to  the  year  1818  relative  standing  in  classes  based  on  pro- 
ficiency in  studies  and  good  conduct  was  not  prescribed,  but  under  a 
regulation  established  in  that  year  this  grading  was  called  for  and 
the  leading  five  cadets  in  each  class  were  thereafter  to  be  rated  as 
^^DistingTiished."  The  names  of  these  cadets  were  also  published  an- 
nually in  the  Army  Register. 
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An  inspection  of  the  class  standing  records  made  by  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina cadets  shows  a  very  creditable  record  in  scholarship.  William  H. 
Bell  of  the  class  of  1820  stood  l^o.  3  in  his  class ;  Alfred  Mordecai  of 
the  class  of  1823  stood  E'o.  1 ;  Samuel  M.  Southerland  of  the  same 
class  stood  'No.  5 ;  James  Allen  of  the  class  of  1830  was  No.  3 ; 
Braxton  Bragg  of  the  class  of  1837  was  ISTo.  5 ;  William  H.  Wright 
of  the  class  of  1838  was  No.  1;  Jeremy  F.  Gilmer  of  the  class 
of  1839  was  No.  4;  Charles  P.  Kingsbury  of  the  class  of  1840  was 
No.  2 ;  Junius  B.  Wheeler  of  the  class  of  1855  was  No.  5 ;  Charles  C. 
Lee  of  the  class  of  1856  was  No.  4.  All  of  these,  ten  in  number, 
are  noted  as  ^'Distinguished"  under  the  rule  referred  to.  These 
records  were  made  in  a  school  where  no  favors  are  shown,  v/here 
hard  work  is  compulsory  and  where  competition  is  always  keen 
throughout  the  four  years  course  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Francis  T.  Bryan  of  the  class  of  1846 
stood  No.  6  in  an  unusually  large  class.  He  was  considered  such  a 
good  student  that  he  was  assigned  on  graduation  to  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  an  assignment  usually  given  to  ' 'Dis- 
tinguished cadets.'' 

Samuel  B.  Dusenbury  of  the  class  of  1820  stood  No.  13 ;  James  H. 
Cooke  of  1822  stood  No.  11;  Bennett  IT.  Henderson  of  the  class 
of  1826  stood  No.  7  in  his  class;  Francis  L.  Dancy  of  the  same 
class  stood  No.  11 ;  Leonidas  Polk  of  the  class  of  1827  stood  No.  8 ; 
Gabriel  J.  Rains  of  the  same  class  stood  No.  13 ;  xirnoldus  Y. 
Brumby  of  the  class  of  1835  stood  No.  7;  John  L.  Keais  of  the  same 
class  was  No.  14 ;  James  G.  Martin  of  the  class  of  1840  stood  No. 
14.  Many  of  the  class  were  distinguished  in  after  life.  Thomas 
M.  Whedbee  of  the  class  of  1846  was  No.  10;  George  B.  Anderson 
of  the  class  of  1852  was  No.  10.  He  was  disting-uished  in  pure 
mathematical  studies  throughout  the  course,  but  had  no  talent  for 
drawing,  a  defect  which  impaired  his  general  class  standing.  Before 
going  to  West  Point  he  had  been  a  student  at  the  State  University 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Solomon  Williams  of  the  class  of  1858  was  No.  11.  Stephen  D. 
Ramseur  of  the  class  of  1860  was  No.  14.  Before  going  to  West 
Point  he  had  been  a  student  at  Davidson  College.  The  additional 
names  with  class  standing  have  been  given  to  show  how  many  there 
were  who  were  excellent  students  without  being  quite  in  the  dis- 
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tinguished  class.  George  W.  Kains  of  the  class  of  1842,  born  in 
J^Torth  Carolina  and  appointed  from  Alabama  stood  'No.  3  in  his 
class.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  resigned  from  the  x\rmy 
October  31st,  1856.  Joined  the  Confederate  States  Army  in  1861 
and  was  appointed  Brigadier  General.  Of  all  those  whose  names 
have  been  given  some  were  brilliant  students,  the  equal  of  the  best 
that  West  Point  has  ever  turned  out.  Alfred  Mordecai  of  the  class 
of  1823,  a  native  of  Warrenton,  ^N'orth  Carolina,  was  one  of  these. 
Another  was  William  H.  Wright  of  the  class  of  1838,  a  native  of 
Wilmington,  l^Torth  Carolina.  He  was  the  undisputed  leader  for 
four  years  in  the  class  in  which  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  stood  ISTo.  2. 
Through  some  strange  fate  he  lived  but  a  few  years  and  the  promise 
he  gave  of  a  brilliant  future  was  never  fulfilled.  James  Allen  of  the 
class  of  1831  was  somewhat  like  him  in  ability  and  promise,  but  he 
also  died  early.  John  L.  Keais  of  the  class  of  1835  was  killed  in 
the  Seminole  Indian  War  in  Florida  about  six  months  after  his 
graduation. 

Life  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  for  these  early  graduates.  Of 
those  who  died  before  the  Civil  War,  not  counting  the  four  w4io 
were  killed  in  action,  no  less  than  fourteen  died  before  reaching 
middle  age. 

The  longevity  record  was  established  by  Francis  T.  Bryan  of  the 
class  of  1846  who  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  24,  1917,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  He  lived  more  than  71  years  after  his 
graduation.  William  Mock  of  the  class  of  1836  who  resigTied  from 
the  Army  in  1841,  died  in  California  in  1898  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year.  He  was  a  resident  of  California  from  1849  till  the  day  of  his 
death. 

William  McKee  of  the  class  of  1805,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  all  the  early  gTaduates  of  West  Point.  He  was  born  in  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  !Morth  Carolina  line 
in  the  Continental  Army.  He  w^as  appointed  cadet  from  jSTorth 
Carolina  in  1803  and  was  graduated  in  1805,  being  assigned  on 
gTaduation  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  war  of  1812  coming  on, 
he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  v^as  Chief  Engineer  of  General  Jacob 
Bro^vn's  Army  on  the  IN'iagara  frontier.  In  all  the  operations  in  that 
section  he  showed  extraordinary  ability  and  won  remarkable  tributes 
from  his  commanders  and  associates.    His  commander  General  Jacob 
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Brown,  said  of  him  ''McRee's  industry  and  talents  were  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  Army."  General  Winfield  Scott  wrote  of  him  in 
1843: 

In  my  opinion  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the  whole  Army  he  [McRee] 
combined  more  genius  and  military  science  with  high  courage  than  any 
other  officer  who  participated  in  the  "War  of  1812.  I  know  that  this 
was  at  least  a  very  general  opinion.  If  the  treaty  of  peace  had  not 
prevented  he  could  as  I  also  know  have  been  made  a  general  officer  in 
1815  and  I  am  confident  that  he  would  in  the  field  have  illustrated 
the  highest  grade. 

General  Cullum,  the  author  of  Cullum's  Biographical  Register, 
said  of  him : 

He  was  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  war  of  1812. 

But  Colonel  McRee  was  notable  not  alone  for  his  great  military 
talents.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities  and  noble  character.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  when  President  Monroe  v/ished  to  appoint  him 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  succeed  General  Swift,  Colonel  McRee  declined 
because  he  did  not  desire  a  promotion  over  the  head  of  his  senior 
in  rank  although  the  latter  had  expressly  waived  any  objection.  So 
imbued  was  he  with  the  importance  of  rank  and  precedence  in  the 
Army  that  when  a  foreign  officer.  Colonel  Bernard,  was  appointed 
into  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  placed  above  him  in  rank  he  re- 
signed his  commission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  rather  than  submit 
to  what  he  considered  the  injustice  of  being  superseded  in  rank  in  his 
Corps.  As  Colonel  McRee  was  well  known  to  be  a  modest  man  v/ho 
abhorred  notoriety  or  publicity,  the  pride  he  possessed,  which  was 
thus  so  seriously  wounded,  must  have  been  legitimate  and  free  from 
any  element  of  self  conceit.  Conscious  of  his  own  ability  and  with  a 
record  of  high  achievement  he  had  a  right  to  be  proud.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  high  ideals  through  the  action 
of  those  in  authority  who  were  unable  to  understand  the  sentiments 
which  guided  him.  In  civil  life  his  engineering  ability  provided 
employment  but  he  was  not  a  money-maker  and  he  was  never  afiluent. 
He  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  February  22,  1825  and  died 
of  asiatic  cholera  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  15,  1833  in  his  46th 
year.   He  v/as  never  married. 
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Daniel  Turner  of  the  class  of  1814  was  the  only  other  ISTorth 
Carolina  graduate  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  Upon  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  and  was 
immediately  detailed  to  engineering  duty  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  defenses  for  New  York  City  and  its  environs.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  declined  an  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  returned  to  JSTorth  Carolina  to  live.  Prior  to  1824  he  served 
several  terms  in  the  state  legislature  and  in  1827-29  he  represented 
the  district  in  which  he  lived  in  the  United  States  Congress.  In 
1854-1860  he  was  engaged  in  government  construction  work  at  the 
United  States  I^aval  Station,  Mare  Island,  California.  He  died 
at  Mare  Island,  California,  July  21,  1860. 

William  Gibbes  MclSTeill  of  the  class  of  1817  was  one  of  the  most 
distingTiished  of  the  early  graduates  of  West  Point.  In  the  official 
record  he  is  put  down  as  having  been  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  from  'New  York  state,  but  he  had  been  born  in  Wil- 
mington, ISTorth  Carolina,  and  his  parents  were  permanent  residents 
of  that  city.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  in  attendance 
at  a  school  on  Long  Island,  I^ew^  York,  and  this  circumstance  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  New  York  rather  than  his  legal  residence  was 
recorded  in  his  appointment.  At  that  time  there  was  no  regular 
rule  in  making  appointments  to  the  Military  Academy  and  the 
place  of  residence  made  no  difference.  The  system  of  representative 
appointments  was  established  later  on.  Upon  graduation  he  was 
assigTied  to  the  Artillery,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  January  27th,  1823.  In  1824  he  was  engaged 
in  survey  work  in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
and  in  1827  his  services  were  loaned  by  the  government  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
a  proper  route  for  this  road  to  the  Ohio  River.  This  was  the  first 
important  railroad  project  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  At  that 
time  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  about  the  only 
technical  school  in  the  country  capable  of  training  competent  civil 
engineers  and  development  companies  naturally  turned  to  that  source 
of  supply. 

Associated  with  General  McISTeill  as  he  came  to  be  called  later, 
were  several  other  Army  Engineer  officers  among  them  another 
graduate,  George  W.  Whistler  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage. 
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These  two  were  associated  professionally  before  and  after  General 
MclSTeiirs  resignation  from  the  Army  which  took  place  in  1837  and 
their  work  inclnded  numerous  projects  extending  from  IvTevv  England 
to  Florida  and  Alabama.  They  became  leaders  in  the  civil  engi- 
neering profession  and  it  was  said  of  them  by  a  competent  authority ; 
^'These  two  engineers  exercised  an  influence  throughout  the  country 
for  many  years  much  greater  than  any  others.  Indeed  there  were 
few  works  of  importance  undertaken  at  that  time  in  connection 
with  which  their  names  do  not  appear." 

The  war  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  occupying  Florida 
was  the  principal  military  activity  for  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
interval  between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War.  It  came 
to  be  kno^vn  as  the  Seminole  Indian  War  and  it  lasted  seven  years 
beginning  in  1835.  In  this  war  about  4,000  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Regular  Army  and  about  20,000  volunteers  were  em- 
ployed from  first  to  last.  The  loss  in  the  Regular  Army  was  77 
officers  and  1,381  enlisted  men  killed  or  died  of  disease. 

Of  the  twenty-four  ISTorth  Carolina  graduates  who  were  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Army  during  the  period  of  this  war  sixteen  served 
in  campaigns  against  the  Indians  in  Florida  and  of  the  ten  who 
had  gone  into  civil  life  Francis  L.  Dancy  served  with  volunteer 
troops  from  Florida. 

In  the  so  called  ''Dade's  Massacre,"  an  action  fought  28th  of 
December  1835,  John  L.  K'eais  of  the  class  of  1835,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  3rd  Artillery  was  killed. 

Captain  Gabriel  J.  Rains,  7th  Infantry  of  the  class  of  1827,  w^as 
promoted  major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Fort  King, 
Florida,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

Mexicaist  War  Service 

Forty-six  cadets  appointed  from  North  Carolina  were  graduated 
from  the  Military  iVcademy  in  the  period  before  the  Mexican  War. 
This  includes  those  graduating  in  1846  the  year  in  which  the  war 
began.  Of  this  number  thirty-five  are  known  to  have  been  living 
when  the  war  began,  ten  were  known  to  have  died  and  in  one 
instance  where  the  graduate  had  left  the  Army  by  resignation  no 
record  can  be  found. 
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Of  the  tliirty-iive  who  were  living  in  1846,  twenty-four  were  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Army  and  eleven  were  in  civil  life,  having  left 
the  service  by  resignation.  Of  the  twenty-four  on  the  active  list, 
tw^enty  served  with  the  Army  at  the  front  in  Mexico  and  four  were 
kept  on  duty  at  home  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Of  the  eleven  who  were  in  civil  life  when  the  war  began,  two 
served  in  Mexico  with  volunteer  Eegiments.  Of  the  remaining  nine 
in  civil  life,  some  were  probably  too  infirm  or  were  otherwise  physi- 
call}'  unfit  for  active  service  in  the  field.  As  for  the  rest,  who  were 
perhaps  not  averse  to  going  to  the  war  in  a  proper  capacity  it  may 
be  said  that  there  was  not  then  any  governmental  policy  or  system 
through  which  the  services  of  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy 
established  in  civil  life  could  be  utilized  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  government  at  this  time  declined  to  accept 
the  services  of  a  number  of  graduates  in  civil  life  who  offered  them- 
selves. Of  the  twenty-tvv^o  who  served  in  the  campaign  in  Mexico, 
Captain  John  H.  K.  Burgwin,  1st  Dragoon  of  the  class  of  1830 
and  1st  Lieutenant  Charles  Hoskins,  Adjutant,  4th  United  States 
Infantry,  class  of  1836  were  killed  in  action.  Seven  others  were 
w^ounded  in  action.  One  was  given  brevet  rank  for  meritorious 
conduct  while  serving  in  the  enemy's  country  during  the  war  and 
eleven  others  were  given  brevet  rank  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  action  on  specific  occasions  during  the  war. 

Captain  Samuel  McKenzie,  2nd  United  States  Artillery  of  the 
class  of  1818  died  of  disease  in  Mexico  City  after  the  campaign  was 
over.  In  the  plans  made  for  the  capture  of  Chapultepec,  Captain 
McKenzie  was  placed  in  command  of  a  special  storming  party  taken 
from  General  Worth's  Division  consisting  of  ten  officers  and  tw^o 
hundred  and  sixty  enlisted  men.  The  action  was  fought  exactly 
according  to  plan,  and  Captain  McKenzie  was  mentioned  in  General 
Scott's  official  report  as  having  been  one  of  the  officers  most  dis- 
tingTiished  in  the  brilliant  operations  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  Mexican  stronghold. 

His  case  is  an  example  of  the  slow  promotion  which  was  the 
rule  in  the  Army  in  those  days.  After  tw^enty-nine  years  of  active 
service  in  the  Army  he  was  still  in  the  grade  of  captain  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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Alexander  M.  Mitchell  of  the  class  of  1835  held  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Mexican  War  of  all  J^orth  Carolina  graduates.  Being  in  civil 
life  and  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  in  1846,  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  served  with  his 
regiment  in  Mexico  being  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Monterey, 
Mexico. 

Probably  the  most  distinguished  in  this  war  was  Braxton  Bragg 
of  the  class  of  1837.  He  v/as  a  Captain  in  the  3rd  United  States 
Artillery  and  the  Commander  of  a  battery  of  horse  artillery  knowTi 
then  and  for  long  afterwards  as  "'Bragg's  Battery."  All  the  can- 
oneers  were  mounted  and  the  battery  was  trained  to  maneuver  at  a 
full  gallop.  The  celerity  and  precision  of  its  movements  and  the 
discipline  of  its  members  had  made  it  famous  before  the  war  and  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  it  became  still  more  famous.  There  it 
gave  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  value  of  training  and  discipline 
when  it  alone  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  under  the  expert  leadership 
of  its  commander,  met  and  turned  back  a  great  host  of  the  enemy 
that  was  threatening  to  overwhelm  General  Taylor's  Army.  Captain 
Bragg  was  brevetted  twice  during  this  war. 

John  D.  Clark  of  the  class  of  1842  who  served  in  the  war  as 
1st  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the  8th  United  States  Infantry  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  v/as  dro^vTied  in  the  Miss- 
issippi River  near  Helena,  Arkansas,  August  2nd,  1848.  He  was 
brevetted  captain  for  his  services  in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto. 

Henry  L.  Scott  of  the  class  of  1833  held  a  very  important  posi- 
tion on  the  staff  of  General  Winfield  Scott  during  the  Mexican 
campaign.  In  Cullum's  Biographical  Register  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  from  January  15,  1847  to  February  18, 
1848,  but  he  was  not  so  designated  in  the  Army  roster  in  which  he 
is  rated  as  an  Assistant  Adjutant  General.  Nearly  all  of  General 
Scott's  orders  and  communications  to  the  Army  were  made  over  the 
signature  of  '^H.  L.  Scott"  and  he  probably  was  in  fact  the  Chief 
of  Staff  though  this  title  was  not  then  officially  authorized.  He  was 
a  first  lieutenant  4th  Infantry,  when  the  v/ar  began,  but  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  4th  Infantry  February  16,  1847.  He  appears 
not  to  have  received  any  advancement  in  rank  by  reason  of  his 
position  on  the  staff.  Prior  to  the  war  from  1842  to  1846  he  had 
served  with  General  Scott  as  Aid-de-Camp  and  after  the  v/ar  he 
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was  assig^lcd  to  the  same  duty,  serving  as  senior  Aid-de-Camp  from 
September  26,  1850  to  May  14,  1861.  He  was  given  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  General  in  Chief,  March  7, 
1855.  He  was  brcvetted  major  August  20,  1847  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco  and  received  a  brevet  as  lieutenant  colonel 
September  13,  1847  for  gallantry  in  action  at  Chapultepec. 

Colonel  Scott  was  a  native  of  iS^ew  Bern,  ISTorth  Carolina,  and  there 
was  no  blood  relationship  with  General  Scott.  If  so,  it  was  a  very 
distant  one.  However,  he  married  Cornelia  one  of  the  daughters 
of  General  Scott  and  this  relationship  would  account  in  part  for  the 
long  and  close  association.  Aside  from  this  consideration  Colonel 
Scott  must  have  been  a  very  capable  staff  officer,  able,  industrious 
and  tactful,  to  have  satisfied  General  Scott  kno^vii  to  be  a  very 
exacting  commander  in  all  his  official  relations.  Colonel  Scott  v/as 
retired  from  active  service  on  account  of  physical  disability  in  1861 
and  in  ISTovember  of  that  year  he  accompanied  General  Scott  to 
Europe  wdiere  he  remained  for  several  years.  His  resignation  as  a 
retired  officer  of  the  Army  was  submitted  while  in  Europe  to  take 
effect  October  31,  1862,  but  through  some  oversight  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  the  order  announcing  the  resignation 
was  not  issued.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe  after  the  war  he 
found  that  his  name  was  still  on  the  Army  list.  He  thereupon  had 
the  record  corrected  and  declined  -to  accept  four  years  of  back  pay 
which  the  authorities  held  v/as  legally  due  him. 

iSTorth  Carolinians  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
Regular  Army  during  the  Mexican  War.  An  inspection  of  the  Army 
Register  issued  January  1,  1847  shows  only  twenty-six  ]^orth  Caro- 
lina officers  altogether,  line  and  staff.  The  same  register  shows  a 
total  of  ninety-seven  Virginia  officers  line  and  staff.  The  senior 
officer  from  I^orth  Carolina  at  this  time  w^as  Henry  Davenport  the 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Infantry.  He  v/as  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  com- 
missioned in  the  Army  from  ISTorth  Carolina  in  1812.  He  was  not 
present  ^vith  his  regiment  in  the  Mexican  campaign.  The  next  in 
rank  to  him  w^as  Thomas  E.  Hunt,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  He  was  born  in  ISTorth  Carolina  and 
com^missioned  in  the  Army  from  the  same  state  in  1813.  Samuel 
McRee  of  the  class  of  1820  a  brother  of  Colonel  William  McRee 
was   a   m.ajor   in  the   Quartermaster's   Department.     He   served   in 
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the  Mexican  campaign  as  Chief  Quartermaster  of  General  Scott's 
Army  and  was  brevetted  Lieutenant  Colonel  for  meritorious  conduct 
while  serving  in  the  enemy's  country.  All  the  rest  served  as  captains 
or  lieutenants.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Alexander  M. 
Mitchell  of  the  class  of  1835  who  served  during  this  war  as  colonel 
of  the  1st  Ohio  Volunteers.  Joseph  Lane  who  was  a  native  of  ]^orth 
Carolina  was  a  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers  and  brigade  com- 
mander in  General  Scott's  Army  but  he  is  recorded  as  having  been 
appointed  from  Indiana. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  between  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  in  ^NTovember  1789  and  April  1916,  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  no  native  born  ]>[orth  Carolinian 
was  ever  appointed  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  Regular 
Army.  Edwin  F.  Glenn  a  native  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  class 
of  1877  was  the  first  appointee. 

The  period  between  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War  calls 
for  only  brief  comment  since  it  was  a  season  of  comparative  in- 
activity for  the  Army.  In  1855,  Gabriel  J.  Rains  who  had  become 
a  Major  in  the  4th  Infantry  was  stationed  at  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Washington,  and  set  out  from  that  post  to  engage  in  a  campaign 
against  hostile  Yakima  Indians.  Twenty-two  years  later,  on  July  3, 
1877,  his  son  Sevier  M.  Rains,  a  Military  Academy  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1876,  was  killed  in  action  vv^ith  hostile  l^ez  Perce  Indians 
at  Craig's  Mountain,  Idaho. 

On  May  18,  1858,  William  Gaston,  class  of  1856,  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Dragoons,  v/as  killed  in  action  with  hostile 
Indians  at  a  point  near  where  the  Post  of  Fort  Walla-Walla,  Wash- 
ington, was  afterwards  built.  His  body  was  brought  east  from  the 
distant  field  on  v/liich  he  fell  and  now  lies  buried  in  the  Military 
Academy  Cemetery  at  West  Point. 

Civil  War  Service 

Of  the  sixty-seven  !N^orth  Carolina  cadets  who  graduated  before 
the  Civil  War,  thirty-six  are  kno\vii  to  have  been  living  when  the 
war  began,  twenty-eight  are  known  to  have  died  before  1861  and 
of  three  tliere  are  no  records  to  show  whether  they  were  then  dead 
or  alive. 
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Of  those  deceased  before  the  Civil  War,  four  had  been  killed  in 
action,  fourteen  had  died  of  disease  or  by  accident  while  in  service 
and  ten  had  died  while  in  civil  life.  Of  the  thirty-six  known  to  be 
living  in  1861,  twenty-two  joined  the  Confederate  States  Army,  eight 
remained  in  the  United  States  Army  and  six  had  no  service  in  the 
Civil  War  on  either  side. 

Of  those  who  joined  the  Confederate  States  Army,  six  were  in 
civil  life  in  1861  and  sixteen  resig-ned  their  commissions  in  the 
United  States  Army  when  war  became  imminent  to  cast  their  lots 
with  the  State  to  which  they  were  accredited.  Of  the  twenty-two 
who  served  the  Confederacy,  one  became  General,  tv/o  were  Lieuten- 
ant Generals,  four  were  Major  Generals,  six  were  Brigadier  Gen- 
erals, five  were  Colonels  and  four  served  in  other  grades.  Eight  of 
the  twenty-two  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds,  three  died 
of  disease  during  the  war  and  eleven  survived  the  war. 

Of  the  eight  who  remained  in  the  United  States  service  in  1861, 
three  were  natives  of  northern  states  and  five  were  native  born.  One 
of  the  eight.  Captain  Alexander  McKae,  native  born,  was  killed  in 
the  war  and  seven  survived.  Of  the  six  all  native  born,  who  took  no 
part  in  the  war  on  either  side,  three  were  in  civil  life  when  the  war 
began  and  three  resigned  from  the  Army  when  war  became  imminent 
and  retired  to  private  life. 

In  the  cases  of  Alfred  Mordecai  class  of  1823  and  Francis  T. 
Bryan  class  of  1846,  both  of  whom  resigned  in  1861  and  took  no 
part  in  the  war,  a  feeling  of  divided  loyalty  is  said  by  their  biogra- 
phers to  have  induced  them  to  take  a  neutral  attitude.  William  H. 
Bell  of  the  class  of  1820  who  also  resigned  in  1861  and  took  no 
part  in  the  war,  was  then  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  so  that 
infirmity  or  ill  health  may  have  inclined  him  to  hold  aloof.  He  died 
of  disease  December  20,  1865,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 

Of  the  twenty-two  North  Carolina  graduates  who  joined  the 
Confederate  States  Army  in  1861,  Braxton  Bragg,  Leonidas  Polk, 
Jeremy  F.  Gilmer  and  Gabriel  J.  Rains  were  not  immediately  identi- 
fied with  North  Carolina  soldiers  during  the  war.  Theophilus  H. 
Holmes  and  Richard  C.  Gatlin  were  partially  so. 

Robert  Ransom,  Pender,  Ramseur,  Daniel,  Baker,  Anderson, 
Martin,  Campbell,  Williams,  Lee,  Hill,  Davis  and  Robinson  were 
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closely  associated  with  JSTorth  Carolina  troops  all  of  them  serving  with 
contingents  which  went  to  the  Army  of  l^orthern  Virginia.  Of  this 
group  of  thirteen,  only  four  survived  the  war,  two  died  of  disease 
during  the  war  and  seven  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  names  of  all  graduates  of 
West  Point  killed  in  the  Civil  War  are  inscribed  on  bronze  tablets 
in  the  Cullum  Memorial  Hall  at  West  Point.  This  long  roll  of  honor 
gives  the  actual  rank  held  at  time  of  death  and  no  distinction  is  made 
between  those  who  served  the  Union  and  those  who  served  the 
Confederacy. 

Francis  L.  Dancy  of  the  class  of  1826,  long  a  resident  of  Florida, 
became  Adjutant  General  of  that  State  in  1861.  It  is  probable  that 
he  served  throughout  the  war  in  that  capacity.  'No  record  can  be 
found  of  the  Civil  War  services  of  Nathaniel  Street  of  the  class  of 
1825,  and  John  M.  Kerr  of  the  class  of  1860.  Street  was  a  resident 
of  ]!*^orth  Carolina  before  and  after  the  war.  John  M.  Kerr  died  at 
Yadkinville,  !N^orth  Carolina,  early  in  1862.  According  to  Cullum's 
Biographical  Register,  both  Street  and  Kerr  joined  the  Confederate 
States  Army  in  1861. 

Paul  F.  Faison  and  Alexander  D.  Moore  who  are  not  listed  as 
Military  Academy  graduates  were  members  of  the  West  Point  class 
which  graduated  June  24,  1861.  They  resigned  from  the  Academy 
in  May,  1861,  after  the  State  seceded  from  the  Union  and  returned 
to  their  homes.  Subsequently  both  were  commissioned  in  ISTorth 
Carolina  regiments,  Faison  becoming  the  Colonel  of  the  56th  Regi- 
ment. He  survived  the  war  and  was  present  with  his  regiment  at 
Appomattox.  Moore  became  the  Colonel  of  the  66th  Regiment  and 
met  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia  June  3,  1864. 

George  S.  Love  joy  and  George  W.  Clayton  were  IN^orth  Carolina 
cadets  in  the  class  which  graduated  in  June,  1862.  They  also  re- 
signed in  May  1861  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Both  were  com- 
missioned in  North  Carolina  regiments.  Love  joy  dying  of  disease 
during  the  war  while  serving  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  14th  Regi- 
ment. Clayton  became  the  colonel  of  the  62nd  Regiment  and  survived 
the  war. 

Lovejoy  was  a  very  good  student  while  at  the  Military  Academy, 
standing  No.  6  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  a  class  of  56  members. 
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Eobert  V.  Cowan  was  appointed  cadet  from  North  Carolina,  July 
1,  1859,  and  remained  at  the  Academy  about  a  year.  He  served 
through  the  war  and  was  Colonel  of  the  33rd  North  Carolina 
Regiment  at  Appomattox. 

Eichard  M.  Nelson  was  appointed  cadet  from  North  Carolina, 
Sept.  1,  1859.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  as  a  cadet  he  is  shown 
to  have  had  a  good  class  standing  and  he  probably  remained  till 
May  1861.    Beyond  this  no  trace  of  him  can  be  found. 

John  O.  Long  of  the  class  of  1855,  born  in  Illinois  and  appointed 
from  '^At  Large"  was  the  son  of  Edwin  R.  Long  of  North  Carolina 
of  the  class  of  1829.  The  Long  family  was  a  prominent  one  in 
Randolph  County  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  and  evidently 
this  connection  caused  him  to  resign  his  commissions  in  the  Army  in 
1861,  and  offer  his  services  to  the  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Li 
July  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  22nd 
Regiment,  an  organization  of  which  J.  J.  Pettigrev/  v/as  the  first 
Colonel.  According  to  North  Carolina  Regimental  Histories  this 
regiment  was  reorganized  in  1862,  and  new  field  ofiicers  were  ap- 
pointed, but  no  reference  is  made  to  Long  or  reason  given  for  his 
disappearance  from  the  roster  of  officers.  Nothing  can  be  learned 
further  of  his  military  record  but  he  is  knowoi  to  have  survived  the 
war. 

Mountfort  S.  Stokes  was  admitted  to  the  Military  Academy  from 
North  Carolina  July  1st,  1827,  but  did  not  remain  to  complete  the 
course.  He  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Stokes  who  became 
Colonel  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  regiment  and  was  killed  in  battle 
in  the  seven  days  of  action  before  Richmond  in  June,  1862.  In 
the  history  of  the  1st  Regiment  given  in  the  North  Carolina  regi- 
mental histories.  Colonel  Stokes  is  referred  to  as  Munford  S.  Stokes, 
and  in  another  place  as  Montford  S.  Stokes.  No  reference  is  made 
to  any  West  Point  record,  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  served  as  Major 
in  the  regiment  of  volunteers  that  went  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Mexican  War.  United  States  Navy  records  show  that  M.  S.  Stokes 
was  appointed  Midshipman  United  States  Navy,  May  12,  1829. 
Promoted  to  be  Passed  Midshipman  July  3,  1835.  ResigTied 
February  6,  1839. 

Gaston  Meares  w^as  admitted  to  the  Military  Academy  from  North 
Carolina  July  1,  1838,  but  did  not  complete  the  course.    He  served 
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in  the  Mexican  War  as  an  officer  in  an  Arkansas  volunteer  regiment. 
In  1861  he  returned  to  ISTorth  Carolina,  became  Colonel  of  the  3rd 
North  Carolina  Regiment  and  was  killed  in  battle  at  Malvern  Hill, 
Virginia,  June  30,  1862. 

Braxton  Bragg  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  North 
Carolina  graduates  in  this  war.  When  the  war  came  on  he  was  in 
civil  life  as  a  planter  in  Louisiana,  having  left  the  Army  by  resigna- 
tion in  1856  after  declining  an  appointment  as  Major  in  a  newly 
organized  regiment.  He  reached  the  rank  of  General  and  commanded 
one  of  the  principal  armies  of  the  Confederacy  for  nearly  two  years. 
With  the  great  prestige  he  had  won  in  the  Mexican  War  and  enjoying 
the  personal  friendship  of  Jefferson  Davis,  he  was  destined  to 
high  rank  from  the  beginning.  Capable  and  sincere,  he  was  also  a 
man  of  austere  character  who  had  little  capacity  for  getting  along 
amicably  with  others.  This  quality  tended  to  offset  his  real  merits 
and  historians  generally  assign  him  to  the  list  of  unfortunate  gen- 
erals. Of  the  two  who  reached  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  General, 
Leonidas  Polk,  the  bishop,  was  a  native  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Becoming  converted  while  a  cadet  he  soon  abandoned  the  Army  as  a 
career  and  turned  to  a  religious  life.  To  this  work  he  had  given 
thirty  years  of  his  life  when  the  war  came  on.  He  was  then  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  and  had  long  been  disassociated  from  the  military 
profession.  Probably  at  the  outset  he  was  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the 
technical  phases  of  military  leadership.  Nevertheless  his  early  train- 
ing stood  him  in  good  stead  and  he  possessed  one  essential  of  leader- 
ship, high  character.  In  view  of  his  standing  as  a  churchman  his 
active  participation  in  the  war  gave  moral  support  to  the  Confederacy 
and  it  is  not  a  surprising  thing  that  he  should  have  been  given  high 
rank  and  important  commands.  His  service  which  was  meritorious 
rather  than  brilliant  was  entirely  with  the  western  army  in  which  he 
served  as  division  commander  in  the  Shiloh,  Perr;)^ille  and  Murfrees- 
boro  campaigns  and  as  Corps  commander  in  the  Chickamauga  cam- 
paign. As  the  result  of  a  controversy  with  General  Bragg,  relating 
to  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was  relieved  of  his 
command,  but  later  he  was  vindicated  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  May  1864,  he  was  again  a  corps  commander  in 
General  Joe  Johnston's  army.  Wliile  reconnoitering  in  front  of  his 
command  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Pine  Mountain,   Georgia, 
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June  14,  18G4.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Theophilus  H.  Hohiies  who  also  became  a  Lieutenant  General  had 
served  nearly  thirty-two  years  in  the  United  States  Army  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation  April  22,  1861.  He  was  made  Brigadier 
General,  June  5,  1861,  Major  General  October  7,  1861  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  October  10,  1862.  His  record  shows  that  except  for 
a  brief  service  in  the  Army  of  ]^orthern  Virginia  during  the  battles 
before  Eiclmiond,  May- June  1862,  he  was  not  associated  with  any 
of  the  important  campaigns  of  the  w^ar.  The  high  rank  he  attained 
early  in  the  war  may  be  attributed  to  a  certain  priority  due  to  his 
long  service  in  the  United  States  Army,  it  being  the  policy  of  the 
Confederate  government  to  give  rank  to  former  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  accordance  with  their  old  rank.  This  rule  did  not 
work  out  in  the  case  of  others,  notably  Gabriel  J.  Rains,  who  was 
General  Holmes'  senior  in  the  old  Army  by  two  years.  In  addition. 
General  Holmes  was  a  member  of  General  Lee's  class  at  West  Point 
and  he  was  also  associated  for  three  years  at  West  Point  with 
Jefferson  Davis  who  was  one  class  ahead  of  him.  It  is  known  that 
Davis  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that 
here  was  a  case  of  favoritism,  but  there  must  have  been  something 
in  his  character  and  record  which  appeared  to  justify  an  expectation 
of  competency  in  the  various  grades  to  which  he  was  appointed.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  he  wished  to  decline  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant  General  on  the  gTOund  that  others  were  more  worthy 
than  he  and  that  he  accepted  the  commission  only  upon  the  insistence 
of  Davis.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Holmes  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Fayetteville,  I^orth  Carolina  and  was  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death  June  20,  1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Jeremy  F.  Gilmer  born  in  Guilford  County,  JSTorth  Carolina, 
February  23,  1818,  became  a  Major  General  and  Chief  of  the  Engi- 
neer Bureau  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  an  engineer  of  great 
ability  and  his  work  during  the  war  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  engineering  branch  so  his  services  v/ere  not  of  a  kind  to  attract 
a  great  deal  of  public  attention.  Graduating  high  in  his  class  of 
1839,  he  was  assigned  on  graduation  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
which  he  served  with  great  credit  in  the  field  in  the  Mexican  War. 
When  his  ovm  state  seceded  from  the  L^nion  in  1861  he  resigned  his 
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commission  as  Captain  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  His  station  at 
that  time  was  San  Francisco,  California,  then  a  very  inaccessible 
point  and  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor  who  had  been 
designated  by  the  United  States  government  the  very  amicable 
arrangement  was  made  by  v/hich  he  deferred  his  departure  for  several 
weeks  in  order  that  the  transfer  of  property  and  duties  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  might  be  made  as  required  by  Army  regulations.  In 
September  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  Engineers,  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  was 
present  with  that  officer  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  Upon  his  recovery  in  the  summer  of 
1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engi- 
neers and  ordered  to  Virginia  as  Chief  Engineer,  Army  of  l^orthem 
Virginia.  In  October  1862,  the  Engineer  Bureau  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department  was  created  and  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  with  rank  of  Colonel  of  Engineers,  his  commission  bearing 
date  of  October  4,  1862.  Under  his  management  the  Engineer 
Bureau  increased  in  usefulness  and  in  the  scope  of  its  activities  and 
under  date  of  August  16,  1863  the  Bureau  was  reorganized  and 
he  was  made  its  Chief  with  rank  of  Major  General.  He  devoted  much 
of  his  time  in  1863-64  to  the  improvement  of  the  defenses  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  under  his  direction  they  were  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  He  continued  his  duties  in  Richmond  as 
Chief  of  the  Engineer  Bureau  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Thereafter 
until  his  death  he  made  his  home  in  Georgia,  the  home  of  his  wife 
who  was  a  relative  of  General  E.  P.  Alexander. 

Robert  Ransom  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  l^orth  Carolina, 
February  12,  1828.  Having  been  appointed  cadet  in  1846  he  was 
graduated  in  1850,  standing  'No.  18  in  a  class  of  fifty-four  members. 
On  graduation  he  was  appointed  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Dragoons. 
In  1855  he  was  commissioned  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Cavalry  and 
in  January  1861  he  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. His  service  was  principally  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas  and 
at  other  posts  along  the  frontier  of  that  period.  Following  his  resig- 
nation May  24,  1861  and  the  subsequent  offer  of  his  services  to  the 
governor  of  ISTorth  Carolina  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  9th 
North  Carolina  Regiment  (the  1st  Cavalry),  a  regiment  destined  to 
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serve  with  great  distinction  throughout  the  war.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  Brigadier  General,  March  6,  1862  and  Major  General  May 
26,  1863.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  Holmes  division  in  the  seven 
days  action  before  Richmond  ending  July  1,  1862  and  his  brigade 
performed  conspicuous  service  at  Sharpsburg  as  part  of  General  J.  G. 
Walkers  division.  He  commanded  a  division,  at  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862,  his  command  occupying  the  stone  wall  position 
on  Marye's  Hill.  Following  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Major 
General  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  cavalry  commander  in  Tenn- 
essee, but  his  service  in  that  area  was  uneventful.  In  May  1864  he 
was  again  on  duty  in  Virginia  as  an  infantry  commander.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  as  a  division  commander  in  the  battle  of  Drury's 
Bluff,  Virginia,  May  16,  1864.  For  his  part  in  this  action  he  was 
censured  by  General  Beauregard,  but  the  justice  of  the  criticism 
may  well  be  questioned  when  the  conduct  which  evoked  the  censure 
is  weighed  against  the  positive  success  gained  by  General  Ransom's 
command  in  this  engagement,  rated  as  a  Confederate  victory.  The 
results  however,  fell  short  of  expectations  and  General  Beauregard 
in  his  disappointment  was  disposed  to  put  the  blame  for  the  partial 
failure  on  General  Ransom  and  General  Whiting.  This  incident  may 
have  had  no  connection  with  General  Ransom's  relief  from  the  divi- 
sion he  had  commanded  at  Drury's  Bluif.  At  any  rate  he  was  so 
relieved  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  General 
Jubal  Early's  army  then  about  to  undertake  a  diversion  against 
Washington  City.  Owing  to  ill  health  General  Ransom  did  not  long 
remain  with  his  new^  coimnand  and  he  was  then  given  a  territorial 
command  including  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  which  he 
retained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  General  Ransom  was  a  very 
strict  disciplinarian,  his  high  standards  in  drill  and  discipline  making 
a  great  impression  on  the  1st  E'orth  Carolina  cavalry  an  excellent 
regiment  from  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  to  the  very  end.  Possessed 
of  genuine  merit,  demonstrated  in  several  of  the  major  actions  of  the 
war,  he  never  remained  long  in  any  one  assignment.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  this  and  in  other  incidents  of  temperamental  qualities  which 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  along  harmoniously  with  his  asso- 
ciates. The  differences  w^hich  arose  created  resentments  which  re- 
acted unfavorably  on  his  own  career.  With  decided  initial  ad- 
vantages his  fame  did  not  equal  that  of  Pender,  Ramseur,  Hoke  or 
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Grimes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  handicapped  by  a 
serious  ilhiess  in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

Pender  a  Major  General,  Ramseur  a  temporary  Major  General, 
George  B.  Anderson  and  Junius  Daniel,  Brigadier  Generals,  all 
killed  in  the  war,  won  distinction  in  an  army  largely  dominated  by 
Virginia  influence.  Of  those  killed  while  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
Reuben  P.  Campbell  a  native  of  Iredell  County  was  the  oldest. 
He  was  a  classmate  at  West  Point  of  General  J.  G.  Martin  and  had 
served  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  United  States  Army  prior  to 
1861.  Falling  early  in  the  war  he  had  little  opportunity  of  proving 
his  own  merit.  Of  all  those  graduates  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war, 
Ramseur  was  the  youngest.  He  was  a  temporary  Major  General  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Of  the  Brigadier  Generals  who  survived  the  war  Gabriel  J.  Rains 
was  the  oldest.  He  was  a  native  of  Craven  County,  ISTorth  Carolina, 
and  a  classmate  at  West  Point  of  Leonidas  Polk.  When  the  war  came 
on  he  was  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age  and  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
the  Regular  Army  in  which  he  had  served  thirty-four  years.  His 
resignation  was  accepted  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Having  some  inventive  talent  and  knowledge  of  explosives 
he  was  directed  June  18,  1862,  to  take  charge  of  the  submarine  de- 
fenses of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers.  He  was  next  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Conscription  Bureau  at  Richmond  from  December 
16th,  1862  to  May  25,  1863.  On  June  17,  1864  the  Confederate 
Torpedo  Service  was  organized  and  he  was  appointed  its  Chief. 
Prior  to  1861,  the  torpedo,  or  the  principle  which  it  embodies,  had 
been  thought  of  by  inventive  minds  but  only  in  a  vague  and  general 
way.  The  idea  had  never  become  crystalized  into  a  workable  device. 
During  the  Civil  War  however,  a  definite  advance  was  made  and  al- 
though the  early  appliances  were  crude  and  imperfect  in  their 
operation  enough  was  accomplished  to  demonstrate  the  great  effective- 
ness of  torpedoes,  especially  against  shipping.  Through  the  use  of 
torpedoes  the  Union  Forces  were  barred  from  the  ports  of  Wilming- 
ton, Charleston  and  Savannah,  till  near  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  fifty-eight  Union  vessels,  some  of  them 
iron  clads,  were  destroyed  by  torpedoes  in  southern  waters  during 
the  war.  It  seems  fair  to  claim  for  General  Rains  that  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  torpedo  warfare,   his   own  inventive  talent  playing  no 
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small  part  in  the  results  achieved.  The  Confederacy  thus  supjjlied 
the  groundwork  for  future  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  the  torpedo 
and  the  idea  has  since  been  greatly  developed  and  extended  espe- 
cially in  its  application  to  naval  warfare.  General  Kains's  brother, 
George  Washington  Eains,  fourteen  years  his  junior  in  age  and  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1842  was  a  man  of  very  superior  attainments 
in  a  scientific  way.  Having  been  directed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  build 
a  powder  mill  for  the  Confederacy  and  having  little  to  go  on  except 
his  own  talent  and  energy,  he  built  and  put  into  operation  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  the  best  powder  plant  in  the  world  of  that  day. 
Its  superiority  lay  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  in  the  quality  of 
its  output.  He  had  served  at  the  Military  Academy  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology  from  1844  to  1846. 
In  the  latter  year  he  left  this  duty  to  go  to  the  Mexican  War  in 
which  he  gTeatly  distingTiished  himself  as  a  staff  officer  serving  with 
General  Scott  and  General  Pillow.  KesigTiing  his  commission  as 
Captain  of  Artillery  in  1856  he  became  a  resident  of  jSTewburg, 
]Sr.  Y.  and  a  member  of  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery.  In  1861  he  sacrificed  all  his  business  interests  and  went 
south  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  He  lived  for  many 
years  after  the  Civil  War  dying  in  1898  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  In  his  later  years  he  was  usefully  employed  as  a  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  a  writer  on  scientific  subjects 
especially  chemistry. 

Brigadier  General  R.  C.  Gatlin  v/as  another  veteran  officer  of  the 
old  Army  having  served  twenty-nine  years  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion in  1861.  He  was  soon  appointed  Brigadier  General  Confederate 
States  Army,  but  his  service  in  that  gTade  was  uneventful.  In  1863 
he  resigned  his  Confederate  commission  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  Adjutant  General  of  I^orth  Carolina  an  office  formerly  held  by 
General  J.  G.  Martin. 

General  Martin  was  an  experienced  officer  of  twenty-one  years 
service  in  the  United  States  Army  at  the  time  of  his  resignation 
in  1861.  Appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  his  work  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  pertained  to  the  task  of  mobilizing  the  men  and 
resources  of  the  State  for  the  great  war  then  in  prospect.  This  task 
Vv^as  so  well  performed  that  its  difficulty  and  magnitude  have  been 
somewhat  underestimated.   In  May  1862  he  was  appointed  Brigadier 
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General  Confederate  States  Army,  and  subsequently  served  as 
Brigade  Commander  in  Virginia  in  1864.  In  a  technical  v/ay  lie  was 
a  good  military  man  and  in  addition  lie  had  the  temperament  and  the 
character  suited  to  a  rank  much  higher  than  that  which  he  attained. 
Whatever  the  possibilities  in  this  direction,  his  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  based  upon  his  work  as  a  state  official  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war. 

Of  the  eight  North  Carolina  graduates  who  adhered  to  the  Union 
cause  in  1861,  John  Gibbon,  appointed  cadet  from  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
but  a  native  of  Pennslyvania  was  the  only  one  who  attained  a 
General's  rank.  All  the  others  served  in  the  lower  grades  and  in 
minor  capacities  and  not  one  of  them  was  even  a  Colonel.  General 
Gibbon  was  a  Major  General  and  Corps  Commander  at  Appomattox. 
Two  brothers  of  General  Gibbon  serving  in  the  opposing  army,  were 
officers  in  the  28th  IsTorth  Carolina  Regiment.  After  the  war,  General 
Gibbon,  reduced  in  rank  to  Colonel  in  the  regular  army,  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Indian  Campaigns  of  1876-1877.  August 
9,  1877  at  Big  Hole,  Montana,  he  was  severely  wounded  while 
leading  a  handful  of  men  in  a  desperate  battle  v/ith  Chief  Joseph's 
band  of  'Nez  Perce  Indians.  Alexander  McRae,  a  native  of  Fayette- 
ville,  :N^.  C,  was  killed  February  21,  1862,  at  Val  Verde,  'New 
Mexico  in  an  action  fought  with  Confederate  troops  from  Texas. 
His  actual  rank  at  the  time  was  that  of  Captain  3rd  United  States 
Cavalry,  but  he  was  killed  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  in  trying  to  save 
from  capture  a  piece  of  artillery  which  he  was  helping  to  serve. 
JSText  to  General  John  Gibbon,  Junius  B.  Wheeler  Vv^as  the  most 
notable  graduate  of  this  category.  He  was  born  in  Hertford  County, 
North  Carolina  and  entered  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill 
with  the  class  of  1853.  Receiving  an  appointment  to  the  Military 
Academy  in  1851  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1855.  First 
assigned  to  the  cavalry,  he  was  later  transferred  to  the  corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  and  when  the  war  came  on  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
Military  Academy  as  instructor  in  Mathematics.  He  remained  on 
this  duty  till  June  18,  1863.  His  remaining  service  during  the  war 
was  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  field,  principally  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  He  was  brevetted  Major  for  services  at  the  battle  of 
Jenkins  Ferry,  Arkansas,  April  30,  1864.  He  became  a  Major  in 
tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  July  10,  1866  and  was  appointed  Professor 
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of  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  at  the  Military  Academy  Sep- 
tember 16,  1871.  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  war  and 
his  appointment  as  Professor  at  West  Point  he  performed  very 
important  service  for  the  govermnent  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ment of  ports  on  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  Though  well  edu- 
cated and  capable  it  w^as  his  lot  to  serve  in  minor  and  subordinate 
capacities  throughout  the  war.  This  was  the  case  with  a  majority 
of  West  Point  graduates  who  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Korth,  about 
sixty-two  per  cent  serving  in  grades  below  that  of  Brigadier  General. 
Professor  Wheeler  v/as  a  familiar  figure  with  cadets  who  v/ere  at 
Vv^est  Point  between  the  years  1871-1884.  His  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher  lost  nothing  from  the  fact  that  he  had  little  of  that  austerity 
of  manner  w^hich  was  the  rule  with  his  associates.  In  1884  while 
still  ten  years  short  of  the  compulsory  retirement  age  he  applied 
for  retirement  from  active  service  and  went  to  Lenoir,  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina to  live.  He  was  apparently  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  but  he  survived  less  than  two  years  dying  at  his  home 
July  15,  1886,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  He  left  several  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Gertrude,  married  Thomas  Vance,  son  of  the  late 
Senator  Z.  B.  Vance. 

The  sixty-seven  graduates  of  the  ante-bellum  period  have  all  passed 
away.  One  of  these  w^as  dismissed  from  United  States  service  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  record  which  is  in  any  way  discreditable. 
All  the  others  in  their  lives  and  careers  were  governed  by  sentiments 
of  honor  and  duty.  Francis  T.  Bryan  of  the  class  of  1846  was  the 
last  of  these  to  die.  He  survived  till  October  24,  1917  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  he  had  been  for  ten  years 
the  sole  survivor  of  !North  Carolina  graduates  of  this  period. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRI- 
CULTURE AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR* 

By  Fkancis  B.  Simkins 

Aside  from  the  absorbing  interest  which  the  average  South  Caro- 
linian has  always  been  forced  to  have  in  the  problems  of  the  field, 
because  thereby  came  the  means  of  his  living,  this  interest  in  the 
years  after  the  Civil  War  was  greatly  heightened  because  agrarian 
problems  of  high  economic  and  social  significance  had  to  be  solved. 
Men  were  not  agreed  as  to  their  solution,  and  in  these  extraordinary 
times  they  were  as  much  the  subject  of  animated  controversy  as 
are  political  questions  in  normal  times.  The  outcome  of  the  war  had 
destroyed  the  ordered  system  of  slavery,  on  which  the  farmers  of  the 
State  had  largely  depended  for  their  labor,  and  had  settled  irrevoc- 
ably only  one  issue  of  the  farm — the  freedom  of  the  JSTegro.  What 
this  freedom  meant,  the  naive  political  liberals  w^ho  brought  it  about 
did  not  trouble  to  give  a  detailed  answer.  If  they  had,  their  plan 
would  not  have  been  of  much  use  since  there  were  persons  more 
intimately  concerned  with  this  problem  who  had  power  to  protest 
effectively  and  bitterly  against  whatever  might  be  done.  The  o\\mers 
of  the  soil  were  ready  to  contest  any  rights  the  Is'egTO  might  have 
been  given  which  they  did  not  deem  proper;  and  the  Negro,  w^ho 
had  now  acquired  the  emotions  of  a  freeman,  stood  ready  to  protest, 
if  a  minimum  interpretation  was  given  to  his  freedom.  As  the 
situation  was,  both  whites  and  blacks  v/ere  in  confusion  as  to  their 
respective  rights.  How  much  freedom  should  the  E^egro  have  ?  Who 
should  own  the  soil  ?  What  wages  should  be  paid  and  how  paid  ? 
These  were  the  concrete  problems  which  must  be  solved.  All  sorts 
of  solutions  were  suggested  and  attempted  by  the  native  whites,  and 
the  ISTegroes,  and  by  the  outsiders  with  powers  and  interests  within 
the  State.  They  varied  from  plans  for  the  elimination  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  races  from  the  State,  to  compromise  proposals  of  a 
more  practical  nature.  Finally,  after  much  struggle  all  parties  con- 
cerned came  to  the  realization  that  it  was  neither  practical  nor  just  to 
hope  for  the  complete  elimination  or  subjugation  to  the  will  of  the 


*In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  author  has  been  aided  by  Mr.  Bob  White  Linker  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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other  of  one  of  the  races,  and  a  compromise  was  effected.  This 
compromise,  it  is  true,  satisfied  the  full  hopes  of  neither  race,  but 
it  could  be  tolerated  by  both  and  it  made  possible  a  return  to  ordered 
production. 

In  the  endeavor  to  make  clear  the  issues  in  South  Carolina  agri- 
culture, we  shall  consider  in  this  article  the  ambitions  of  the  Negroes 
and  the  whites  and  the  endeavors  of  both  to  settle  their  difficulties. 
In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  describe  how  the  difficulties  between 
the  races  were  finally  settled  and  explain  new  problems  which  arose 
as  a  consequence.  But  before  entering  upon  these  major  themes,  we 
shall  speak  briefly  of  the  physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

Even  had  there  been  no  problems  of  race  and  labor  to  vex  those 
who  undertook  the  task  of  agricultural  reconstruction,  this  recon- 
struction would  have  been  most  difficult,  due  to  the  general  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  w^ar.  We  cannot  enter  into  a  full  description  of  the 
destruction  vv^rought  since  it  would  carry  us  beyond  our  field.  It 
is  necessary  to  limit  ourselves  to  its  immediate  effects  on  agricultural 
problems.  The  value  of  all  farm  properties  of  the  State  fell  from 
$169,738,630  in  1860  to  $47,628,175  in  1870;  the  average  value  of 
farm  lands  per  acre  from  $8.62  to  $2.96.^  There  was  little  capital 
available  for  agTicultural  purposes  and  the  old  sources  of  credit  had 
been  destroyed.  The  principal  prospective  source  of  credit,  cotton^ 
which  had  been  accumulated  during  the  war,  was  partly  destroyed 
by  the  confiscations  of  the  United  States  treasury  agents  and  the 
Federal  tax  on  its  sale.  Moreover,  during  the  v/ar  there  had  been 
a  general  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  soil,  due  to  neglect,  concen- 
tration on  soil-exhausting  provision  crops,  defective  plowing,  the 
growth  of  grass,  the  filling  in  of  ditches,  and  the  failure  to  use 
imported  fertilizers.^  There  was  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  cot- 
ton seed.*  The  fact  that  the  war  ended  so  late  in  the  spring  of  1865 
caused  late  planting  that  year.  With  all  these  difficulties  came  crop 
failures  in  1866  and  1867,  due  to  bad  weather. 

As  more  or  less  natural  consequences  of  his  newly-won  freedom, 
the  South  Carolina  ISTegro  sought  to  get  the  maximum  of  substantial . 

^Census  of  1910,  Vll,  pp.  494-495. 

*  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  130,000  bales  in  the  State  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
Charleston  Daiy  Courier,  June  13,  1865. 

*  Southern  Cultivator   (Athens,  Ga.),  XXV,  p.  198    (June,  1865). 

*  "Juhl"    (J.  J.  Fleming),  in  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  May  4,   1866. 
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benefits  from  his  new  state.  Some  of  his  ambitions  were  within  the 
realm  of  practical  achievement,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
white  planters,  they  v/ere  attained  and  have  since  been  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  the  whites.  Others,  however,  either  were  impos- 
sible to  attain  or  v/ere  exercised  in  such  an  extravagant  manner  as 
to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Some  indeed  were  so  demoralizing  as 
to  bring  ruin  to  many  sections.  As  may  well  have  been  expected, 
the  principal  ambition  of  the  iSTegro  was  to  assert  his  freedom — 
to  exercise  the  right  of  freedom  of  contract,  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
to  labor  as  he  saw  fit,  to  receive  wages,  and  to  spend  them  according 
to  his  own  wishes  and  to  own  land. 

The  first  desire  of  the  freedmen  was  ''to  enjoy  freedom."  This 
meant  an  indulgence  in  those  physical  comforts  and  pleasures  which 
their  association  with  the  whites  had  taught  them  were  desirable 
and  which  had  been  previously  denied  them.  They  would  acquire 
a  horse  or  a  mule  and  a  wagon  or  a  buggy  in  which  to  ride,  a  dog 
and  a  gun  to  be  used  in  hunting,  showy  clothing  and  other  luxuries 
of  personal  adornment.  They  were  determined  to  establish  homes, 
and  many  v/ives  were  determined  to  work  no  longer  in  the  fields.^ 
From  their  homes  was  dispensed  "a  prodigal  hospitality  while  a 
pound  of  bacon  remains. "° 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  increased  wants  of  the 
ISTegro  would  have  inspired  increased  industrial  efforts.  Such  no 
doubt  was  ultimately  the  case,  at  least  in  the  up-country;  but  it  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  his  extravagance.  Inheriting  a  capacity 
and  willingness  to  labor  unceasingly,  and  surrounded  by  opportun- 
ities common  to  all  Americans — relatively  high  wages  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  lands  cheaply  and  to  make  them  valuable — he 
has  spent  what  he  has  earned  in  a  fashion  incomprehensible  to 
persons  descended  from  European  peasants.  Thereby  he  has  failed 
to  become  master  of  the  soil.  His  prodigality  and  indifference  to 
mercenary  considerations  have  been  of  little  use  in  the  competition 
for  the  control  of  the  soil  with  his  former  master,  made  hard  and 
bitter  by  the  reverses  of  the  war.'    Furthermore,  for  several  years 

^  See  comment  of  Rural  Carolinian  (Charleston  and  Cokesbury),  VII,  p.  131  (March, 
1876). 

'^Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Aqricu  turc,  1867,  p.  420, 

■^  Sir  George  Cam])boll,  Black  and  White  (London,  1879),  p.  336,  described  the  spending 
qualities  of  a  group  of  low-counlry  Negroes  who  were  admirable  workers  as  follows:  "They 
seldom  save.  After  they  have  made  a  little  money  they  like  to  go  and  spend  it.  They  drink, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  with  their  work.  They  go  home  and  get  drunk  on 
Saturday  night,  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  generally  are  back  at  work  on  Monday." 
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after  the  war  many  Negroes  did  not  realize  that  it  was  only  through 
strenuous  efforts  as  laborers  that  they  could  get  the  means  with  which 
to  satisfy  their  increased  desires.  They  and  some  of  their  northern 
friends  interpreted  the  military  conquest  of  the  State  as  involving 
a  more  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  landowners  than  the  actual  facts 
warranted.  It  was  wrongly  imagined  that  the  Negroes  could  take 
possession  of  the  land  without  effective  resistance  by  the  owners. 
Many  Negroes  thought  that  freedom  gave  opportunity  to  desert  the 
land  and  live  without  labor.  Failing  in  these  and  other  ambitions, 
many  resorted  to  thievery-  and  other  uncertain  short  cuts  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  wants.  Thousands  demanded  the  right  to  manage 
the  farms  they  worked. 

We  shall  now  discuss  how  these  ambitions  were  asserted,  their 
effect  upon  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  State,  and  the  degree  to 
wdiich  the  Negro  was  victorious  in  the  struggles  involved. 

The  ambition  of  the  Negro  to  possess  the  land  grew  out  of  the 
interpretation  given  a  necessary  military  policy  pursued  by  the 
United  States  government  on  the  captured  sea  islands  around  Beau- 
fort. Abandoned  lands  were  worked  under  government  supervision 
by  liberated  Negroes  and  later  confiscated  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
and  partly  sold  to  Negroes  at  small  charges.  These  acts  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  assignment  by  General  Sherman  of  the  entire  coast 
between  Charleston  and  Beaufort  to  his  colored  camp  followers  and 
the  vigorous  execution  of  this  policy  by  General  Rufus  Saxton,  an 
abolition  enthusiast.  Although  it  soon  became  clear  that  President 
Johnson  would  not  support  such  a  sweeping  policy  of  confiscation, 
the  action  of  the  agents  of  the  government  were  so  contradictory 
that  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  wdiat  the  final  disposition  of  the 
lands  w^ould  be.^ 

In  the  face  of  such  a  policy  the  Negroes  manifested  an  avid  desire 
to  have  lands  and  became  convinced  that  the  national  government 
Vv'MS  going  to  gratify  this  ambitioii  to  the  fullest  extent.  As  early  as 
1863  those  of  Port  Ro^^al  had  received  wdth  joy  the  rumor  that  they 
were  to  be  allow^ed  to  purchase  confiscated  lands. ^  By  1865  their 
imaginations  w^ere  afire.    Sidney  Andrews,  a  northern  traveler  who 

*  Lack  of  space  prevents  an  adequato  treatment  of  the  Po'-t  Royal  Experiment.  Informa- 
tion bearing  on  it  can  be  had  in:  Edward  L.  Pierce,  "The  Freedmen  at  Port  Royal," 
At'ayiHc  Monthbj,  XII  (September,  1863)  ;  Charles  Nordhoff,  The  Freedmni  of  South  Carolina 
'N.  Y.,  1863)  ;  Laura  Josephine  Webster,  "The  Operation  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in 
South  Carolina,"  Smith  Co''e(ic.  Studies  in  History,  I;  and  Elizabeth  Ware  Pearson,  Letters 
from  Port  Royal    (Boston,    1906). 

^  Pearson,   07?.   cit.,  p.   244. 
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was  in  the  State  in  September  of  that  year,  reported:  ^^There  is 
among  the  plantation  Negroes  a  widely  spread  idea  that  the  land  is 
to  be  given  them  by  the  government,  and  this  idea  is  at  the  bottom  of 
much  idleness  and  discontent.  At  Columbia  and  Orangeburg,  country 
N^egroes  with  whom  I  conversed  asked  me,  ^When  is  de  land  goin'  fur 
to  be  dewided  V  Some  of  them  believe  that  the  plantations  on  which 
they  have  lived  are  to  be  divided  among  themselves.  One  of  the 
[constitutional]  convention  delegates  told  me  that  an  old  ISTegTO  man, 
who  declined  going  with  some  of  the  hands  bound  for  Charleston,  gave 
his  reason  for  remaining  that,  ^De  home-house  might  come  to  me,  ye 
see,  sah,  in  de  dewision.'  There  is  a  widespread  idea  that  the  whites 
are  to  be  driven  out  of  the  lower  section  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
jSTegroes  are  there  to  live  by  themselves. "^°  In  other  sections  of  the 
low-country  the  ITegroes  were  reported  as  possessed  of  '^the  wildest 
notions  and  were  wandering  over  the  country  in  a  state  of  idleness 
which  must  lead  to  want  and  crime  ;"^^  in  Georgetown  ^'the  roads 
were  black  with  them,  endlessly  v/andering."^^  In  justification  of 
their  ambition  they  asked,  '^What's  the  use  of  giving  us  freedom 
if  we  can't  stay  where  we  were  raised,  and  own  our  houses  where 
we  were  born,  and  our  little  pieces  of  ground  ?"^^  ^^We  raised  them 
[the  planters],"  said  a  former  I^egro  soldier,^*  '^and  sent  them  to 
school,  bought  their  land,  and  nov/  it  is  as  little  as  they  can  do  to 
give  us  some  of  their  land.''  Late  in  1865  the  idea  that  the  lands 
v/ould  be  distributed  on  l^ew  Year's  was  held  'Svith  a  tenacity 
which  nothing  could  overcome. "^^  This  credulity  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  unscrupulous  strangers.  Throughout  the  up-country 
land  stakes  painted  and  numbered  were  widely  sold  at  one  or  two 
dollars  a  piece.  The  Negroes  were  told  that  all  that  was  necessary 
to  do  to  secure  possession  of  the  coveted  forty  acres  was  to  mark 
oif  with  the  stakes  the  plot  of  their  choice.^^ 

In  the  attempt  to  become  owners  of  the  land,  the  Negroes,  espe- 
cially those  who  crowded  the  sea  islands,  showed  a  determination  of 
a  type  never  characteristic  of  their  race  in  less  exciting  times,  and 

^'^  The  South  Since  the  War   (Boston,   1866),  pp.  97-98. 

"  "Juhl"  writing  from  Sumter  in  Charleston  Daily  Gouner,  July  24,   1865. 
"Mrs.  Jane  Pringle  in  Our  Women  in  the   War    (Charleston,   1885),  p.   350. 
"T/ie  Nation   (N.  Y.),  I,  p.  393    (September  28,   1865). 

^*  The  South  CnroHna  Leader,  March  31,   1865,  quoted  in  Webster,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
^*  "Juhl"  in  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  February  6,    1865. 

^^  From  the  testimony  of  General  M.  C.  Butler  in  Eu  Elux  Conspiracy  (South  Carolina), 
pp.    124,    134. 
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they  threatened  for  a  time  to  override  all  measures  of  restraint  which 
the  alarmed  United  States  authorities  tried  to  impose.  Some  idea 
of  what  the  possession  of  the  land  meant  to  many  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  jSTegroes  of  certain  plantations  in  the  low-country.  On 
the  Santee,  'Svith  the  utmost  determination  and  insolence,"  they 
broke  open  the  barns,  killed  the  cattle,  and  stripped  the  houses  of 
furniture  and  other  valuables.^^  A  party  of  white  landlords  who 
went  to  Edisto  Island  early  in  1866  to  make  contracts  with  the  f reed- 
men  to  work  lands  which  had  been  legally  restored,  were  received 
with  insolence  and  threatened  violence  by  the  freedmen  then  in 
possession  of  the  lands.  The  leader  of  the  ISTegroes  told  the  planters 
that  the  freedmen  had  strong  friends  in  Washington  who  had  made 
a  law  giving  them  the  land  for  three  years,  that  they  would  therefore 
make  no  contracts,  and  that  the  whites  could  not  stay  on  the  island 
since  any  JSTegro  who  harbored  them  would  surely  have  his  house 
burned.  ^^You  had  better  go  back  to  Charleston,"  said  this  leader 
firmly,  '^and  go  to  work  there,  and  if  you  can  do  nothing  else,  you 
can  pick  oysters  and  earn  your  living  as  the  loyal  people  had  done,  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows. "^^  Other  landowners  who  went  to  James 
Island  with  like  purpose  could  get  the  Negroes  to  agree  to  no  type 
of  labor  contract.  One  old  ]^egro,  who  had  been  accounted  a  faithful 
slave,  when  asked  about  contracting,  said,  '^^^Hiat  little  we  do  will  be 
sarvice  to  we-self.  We  don't  want  to  work  for  rest  [the  planters]." 
A  ISTegro  woman  on  being  asked  on  what  terms  she  w^ould  work  re- 
plied, ^'Gov'ment  drap  we  here.  Can't  go  'till  Gov'ment  take  we 
off."^^ 

A  disturbing  factor  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  period  of  only 
less  importance  than  the  craze  to  possess  the  land,  was  the  feeling 
among  the  bev/ildered  freedmen  that  it  was  possible  to  live  without 
hard  labor,  or  even  without  labor  of  any  type.  This  attitude  w^as 
largely  the  result  of  sudden  emancipation.  The  Negroes  were  told 
that  freedom  carried  with  it  solid  benefits  and  they  set  about  enjoying 
these  benefits  in  a  most  realistic  fashion.  It  is  true  that  they  listened 
patiently  to  such  platitudinous  advice  which  was  so  freely  given 
them  by  the  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau :  ^ 'Labor,"  said  General 


"  Narration,  of  Captain  Tliomas  Pinckney  in  Myrta  Lockett  Avary,  Dixie   after  the   War 
(N.  Y.,   1906),  pp.   341-342. 

^^  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  February  6,  1866. 

"JEohn]    TLownsend]    Ti-owbridge,  The  South    (Hartford,   1866),   pp.  542-543.       ■ 
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Saxton,  ''is  ennobling  to  tlie  character,  and,  if  rightly  directed, 
brings  to  the  laborer  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life. 
Plow  and  plant,  dig  and  hoe,  cut  and  gather  in  the  harvest. 
Be  peaceful  and  honest.  Falsehood  and  theft  should  not  be  found 
in  freedom."^^  But  they  did  not  follow  the  general's  advice.  To  their 
simple  minds  slavery  v/as  synonymous  v/itli  work  and  freedom  with 
not  working.  Had  they  not  been  told  that  they  were  free  and  did  not 
freedom  mean  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own  time?  It  was 
not  natural  to  expect  them  to  be  able  immediately  to  make  the  fine 
distinction  between  labor  for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  had  been  the 
case  under  slavery,  and  labor  for  their  own  benefit  at  some  remote 
date  when  the  crops  were  harvested  or  vdien  a  better  civilization 
should  result  therefrom.  To  their  way  of  thinking,  their  northern 
friends,  through  the  good  things  which  they  had  to  give  away,  gave 
sounder  proof  that  it  was  possible  to  live  in  idleness  than  they  gave 
through  their  ill-understood  abjurations  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
hard  work.  From  1861  until  1868,  gifts  of  clothing  and  victuals 
were  widely  distributed  among  the  freedmen  by  northern  charity. 
This  relief  was  largely  necessary  in  the  face  of  the  absolute  destitu- 
tion v/hich  existed  among  the  refugees ;  its  necessity  was  broadened 
and  intensified  by  the  short  crops  of  1865,  1866,  and  1867;  whites 
as  well  as  blacks  benefited  from  it ;  and  it  was  almost  universally 
approved  by  the  native  whites  since  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
destitution  which  existed ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  those 
who  provided  the  gifts  were  actuated  by  other  than  the  simple  desire 
to  relieve  distressed  humanity,  l^evertheless  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  charity,  humane  and  necessary  as  it  was,  had  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  freedmen."^ 

Another  tendency  among  the  Negroes  detrimental  to  their  success 
as  agriculturalists  was  their  migratory  habits.  Traditions  of  long 
endurance  did  not  attach  them  to  any  particular  locality;  and  as 
slaves  they  had  been  freely  moved  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of 
ante-bellum  agriculture.  This  tendency  was  given  tremendous  impetus 
by  the  changes  of  1865,  the  desire  for  land,  and  the  hopes  of  enjoying 
the  charity  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Once  acquired,  it  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  South  Carolina  black 


20  From   an   address  delivered  August   16,    1865.      Report,   of   the   Joint   Committee   on   Re- 
4onstruction,  Part  II,   pp.  230-231. 

*^  For  illustrations  see  Charleston  Daily  News,  May  31,  1865,  and  November  4,  1868. 
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agriculturist  which  sharply  differentiates  him  from  the  peasantry 
of  other  countries.  Although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  tendency  to  move 
has  often  had  the  backing  of  sound  economic  instincts,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  complaint  against  the  race  and  has 
done  it  more  harm  than  good.  Its  mad  character  just  after  the 
war  is  made  clear  by  a  few  examples.  The  planters  of  Abbeville 
reported  in  July,  1865 :  ^'The  able-bodied  men  and  women  have,  in 
many  instances,  abandoned  the  farms  on  v/hich  they  were  employed, 
leaving  behind  them  the  children  and  the  old  people.  ...  In 
some  instances  husbands  have  deserted  wives  and  children,  and  we 
have  known  instances  of  both  father  and  mother  abandoning  their 
infants  to  the  care  of  others. "^^  ^'Many  of  the  blacks  wander  from 
place  to  place,"  wrote  the  Sumter  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Daily  Courier,  September  23,  1865.  'They  know  not  whither  or  why, 
unless  it  be  from  an  unfortunate  fancy  for  an  idle  and  quasi-gipsy 
life."  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  same  correspondent 
reported  that  the  J^egroes  of  his  neighborhood  were  ''in  a  state  of 
anxious  locomotion,  changing  homes,  moving  luggage,  hunting  places, 
and  making  engagements  for  the  current  year.  ...  A  directory 
which  might  have  correctly  located  them  a  month  ago  would  scarcely 
enable  you  to  find  one  of  them  now."^"  A  month  later  he  reported 
them  as  breaking  labor  contracts  in  order  to  move.  "Already,"  he 
added,  "the  freedmen  have  commenced  deserting  in  squads  of  five  or 
ten  at  a  time ;  some  of  the  more  humane  planters  .  .  .  are  left 
with  scarcely  force  enough  to  feed  their  stock,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  hunting  up  another  supply  of  labor. "^"^  The  following  year  the 
same  sort  of  conditions  existed  in  Sumter.  The  Sumter  Watchman^^ 
reported  that  "great  restlessness  and  desire  for  change"  were  man- 
ifested even  by  those  who  were  receiving  the  highest  wages  and  who 
had  made  no  complaints.  Although  most  of  these  changes  v/ere  made 
after  the  harvest  season  and  before  planting  season,  the  fact  that  they 
might  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  season  created  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  insecurity  which  benefited  neither 
tenant  nor  landlord. 

Like  many  among  the  w^hites,  many  of  the  Negroes  went  West 
for  economic  purposes.    There  were  sound  motives  of  self-interest 

^^  Tr i- Weekly  News,  Winnsboro,  July  23,   1865. 
"Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Januaiy  9,  1866. 
^Ibid.,  February  3,   1866. 
"  Quoted  ibid.,  January  18,   1887. 
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behind  this  movement.  Wages  were  higher  in  Georgia  and  in  the 
states  west  of  it.^^  On  June  21,  1866,  Congress  opened  the  public 
lands  to  N^egroes.  Moreover,  the  climate  and  social  condition  of  the 
states  to  the  west  and  south  were  such  as  to  make  them  readily 
adaptable  to  this  change.  In  the  winter  of  1866-1867  it  is  estimated 
that  thousands  of  South  Carolina  ISTegroes,  discontented  because  of 
the  failure  of  crops,  their  inability  to  become  landowners,  or  their 
inability  to  make  satisfactory  contracts  with  the  landowners,  emi- 
grated to  Florida.  The  Federal  government  encouraged  this  move- 
ment by  making  provisions  for  contracts  and  by  furnishing  six 
months'  rations.^^  Later  many  moved  toward  the  Gulf  states.^®  So 
profound  an  impression  did  these  movements  make  that  many  of  the 
whites,  as  we  shall  see,  became  convinced  that  the  State  was  losing 
its  colored  population.  Indeed  the  census  reported  that  in  1870 
there  were  living  in  other  states  97,492  colored  persons  who  were 
born  in  South  Carolina;  in  1880  this  number  was  93,489.^^  But  this 
did  not  mean  that  the  State  was  losing  its  colored  population.  This 
westward  movement  was  not  as  great  as  the  corresponding  movement 
among  the  whites,  and  by  a  wide  margin  failed  to  neutralize  the 
natural  increase  of  the  colored  population  which  remained  at  home. 
Another  disturbing  factor  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  people 
was  the  thoroughly  quixotic  idea  of  many  blacks  that  they  could 
improve  themselves  by  emigrating  to  Liberia.  This  ''Back  to  Africa'' 
movement  had  for  many  years  appealed  to  both  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  race  as  a  solution  of  the  great  American  race  problem. 
The  motives  behind  the  South  Carolinians  who  wanted  to  go  to  Africa 
is  made  clear  by  the  words  of  one  of  their  leaders:  ''We  do  not 
believe,"  said  the  Eeverend  Elias  Hill  of  York  County,  "it  is 
possible,  from  past  history  and  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  for  our 
people  to  live  in  this  country  peaceably,  and  to  educate  and  elevate 
our  children  to  the  degree  v/hich  they  desire.  "^^  This  sentiment  came 


2^  The  wages  paid  male  agricultural  workers  in  South  Carolina  were  lower  in  1867  and 
1876 — two  of  the  three  years  taken  into  account — than  in  any  of  the  other  ten  cotton  states. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Agriculture,  1S76,  p.   131. 

^Webster,  op.  cit.,  p.  140;  Charleston  Daily  News,  January  21,  27,  28,  29,  1867; 
and  Fairfield  Ilerald,  December  16,  1866,  and  January  9  and  February  20,  1867. 

-*  The  following  item  taken  from  the  Charleston  Daily  News,  January  11,  1870,  is  typical 
of  the  many  published  throughout  the  Reconstruction  period:  "A  party  of  some  sixty  Negroes 
from  Chester  District — luen,  women,  and  children — passed  through  Laurensville  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  en  route  for  Alabama.  They  were  moving  in  wagons,  had  fair  mules  and 
hoi'ses,  and  were  generally  well  equipped  for  the  journey."  "The  regular  oincial  accounts," 
said  the  same  newspaper,  March  30,  1870,  "show  that  31,000  Negroes  passed  through 
Columbia  en  route  for  the  West  since  the  last  crop." 

^Handbook  of  Su^ith  Carolina,  1S83    (Columbia,  1883),  p.  389. 

"^  Eu  Kiux  Conspiracy  (South  Carolina),  p.  1410. 
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to  a  head  when  the  African  Colonization  Society  made  known  in 
186G  that  it  would  transport  Negroes  to  Liberia  from  Charleston 
on  its  ship,  Tlie  Golconda,  free  of  cost  wdth  provisions  sufficient  for 
six  months  subsistence.  Some  twelve  hundred  Negroes,  largely  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  made  application  for  passage.  ^^  The 
Charleston  Daily  Courier,  February  27,  1867,  carried  the  news  of 
the  safe  arrival  in  Monrovia  of  some  six  hundred.  The  Golconda 
made  a  second  trip  in  May  18G7,  with  some  three  hundred  pas- 
sengers.^^ In  the  following  November  this  ship  and  another,  The 
St.  Helena,  carried  about  one  thousand  emigrants. ^^ 

Although  the  talk  of  the  possibility  of  going  to  Liberia  created 
much  unrest  among  the  Negroes  of  South  Carolina,  hardly  more 
than  two  thousand  actually  made  the  venture.  Many  of  these  were 
so  disappointed  that  they  advised  others  not  to  follow  their  example. 
A.n  illustration  of  this  sort  of  reaction  came  from  James  Ruffin,  who 
had  once  served  as  a  slave  in  Winnsboro  and  was  then  a  professor 
in  a  Liberian  college.  He  wTote  in  1867  to  a  Winnsboro  newspaper: 
''I  long  to  get  back  to  your  to\\m  where  I  can  see  my  old  friends, 
and  eat  once  more  bacon,  hominy,  and  sausage  at  Christmas 
time."  He  expressed  an  aversion  for  ^^the  Yankee  white  men"  w^ith 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  as  well  as  for  the  naked  Liber ians 
and  their  fish,  fruits,  yams,  and  plantains. ^^  Others  experienced 
disaster.  For  example,  the  state  press  carried  the  news  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  six  hundred  who  had  gone  over  on  The 
Golconda  had  died  and  that  the  remainder  would  gladly  return  to 
America  if  they  had  the  money  with  which  to  pay  their  passage. ^^ 
Some  of  this  number  did  return. ^^  Emigrations  in  1877  were 
halted  by  the  confiscation  of  the  ship  used  for  the  purpose^^  ''and 
the  unhappy  people  who  went  found  themselves  much  worse  off 
than  if  they  had  stayed  at  home."^^  The  truth  w^as  that  the  South 
Carolina  Negro,  like  the  white  man,  loved  South  Carolina  too  well 
to  make  a  good  emigrant.    Yeasty  sentiments  about  being  his  o^\ti 


^^  Charleston  Daily  Couiier,  November  16,   1866. 

"Ibid.,  May  21,   1867. 

"Ibid.,  November  18,  1867.  Other  movements  are  recorded  in  Eu  Klux  Conspiracy 
(South  Carolina),  pp.  1215-1216,  1354,  1410-1411;  Charleston  Daily  News,  November  4, 
1871;   and  Benjamin  Brawley,  Social  History  of  the  American  Negro    (N.  Y.,   1921),  p.  197. 

*^  Letter  dated  Monrovia,  August  24,  1867,  published  in  Fairfield  Herald,  October  30, 
1867. 

'*  Charleston  Daily  News,  November  1,  1867. 

"  For  example,   several  to  Newberry.     Ibid.,  April  3,   1868. 

"Brawley,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 

"  Sir  George  Campbell,  op.  cit.,  p.  332. 
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master  in  the  African  Fatherland  were  no  fitting  substitute  for 
living  at  home  in  South  Carolinaj  under  the  only  climatic  and  social 
conditions  to  which  the  xsTegroes  were  accustomed. 

More  practical  than  the  ambition  to  emigrate  or  to  own  the  land 
was  the  insistent  demand  of  many  freedmen  that  the  old  system 
of  working  the  plantations  in  units  by  gangs  of  laborers  be  abolished. 
They  demanded  that  the  plantations  be  broken  into  small  farms,  to 
be  worked  under  contracts  which  gave  them  a  considerable  voice  in 
their  management.  In  other  words,  they  demanded  more  radical 
changes  than  those  made  effective  by  the  mere  substitution  of  volum 
teer  labor  with  wages  for  the  old  system  of  forced  labor  without 
wages. 

A  majority  of  the  planters,  although  perfectly  willing  to  recognize 
the  freedom  of  the  Negroes,  desired  to  retain  the  gang  system  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  widely 
practiced  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  freedom.  General 
Hov/ard  reported  in  1866  a  '^repugnance"  among  the  planters  to 
leasing  lands  to  their  former  slaves, ^^  and  an  influential  newspaper**^ 
felt  that  ''the  plan  of  paying  monthly  wages  in  money  had  proved 
most  satisfactory"  during  that  year.  The  Fairfield  Herald,  October 
10,  1866,  was  convinced  that  the  renting  of  land  to  iSTegroes  "is  an 
alarming  and  increasing  evil,  one  that  is  calculated  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  things  not  only  revolting  to  our  natures  but  threatening 
to  our  existence."  In  1870  William  Alston  clearly  stated  the  whites' 
aversion  to  other  than  the  wage  system:  "It  [the  leasing  of  land] 
is  ruinous;  improvement  is  almost  impossible;  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty almost  certain.  Besides,  it  is  the  wrong  policy;  it  makv^s  the 
laborer  too  independent;  he  becomes  a  partner,  and  has  the  right 
to  be  consulted."*^ 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  Negro  was  insistent  that  he 
be  allowed  to  become  manager  of  the  farm  he  worked.  As  early 
as  1863  the  labor  superintendents  on  St.  Helena  Island  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  freedmen  that  they  be  allotted  indi- 
vidual patches.*^  "There  is  but  one  opinion  expressed,"  wrote  a 
labor  superintendent,*^  "  'I  don't  want  no  driving,  either  by  black 

^^  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  Part  III,  p.  36. 
^^  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  January  23,  1867. 

*^  Rural  Carolinian,  I,  p.  317  (February,  1870).  See  also  opinion  of  D.  Wyatt  Aiken, 
ibid.,  II,  pp.  194-195    (January,   1871). 

"Letters  of  November  15,  1862,  and  January  26,  1863,  in  Pearson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  109,  148. 
«0.  P.  Ware,  November  16,  1862,  ibid.,  p.  il3. 
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man  or  white  man.  There  will  be  a  difference  in  dc  land,  sir,  but 
we  cant  help  dat;  each  work  his  and  do  as  well  as  he  kin.'  "  In  1865 
General  Howard  said,  ''Under  no  conditions  will  the  colored  people 
be  willing  to  work  for  their  former  masters  under  the  overseers  as 
before,  but  if  they  [the  planters]  could  rent  the  land  to  them,  they 
would  in  other  respects  agree  to  the  arrangements  proposed.""  A  year 
later  another  officer ^^  reported,  ''There  is  a  strong  desire,  amounting 
almost  to  a  passion,  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  enter- 
prising blacks,  to  obtain  land  by  lease."  Several  years  later  Edward 
King**^  said,  "The  freedmen  yearly  manifest  stronger  disinclination 
to  work  in  gangs  on  other  people's  land,  and  desire  to  acquire  small 
farms  and  live  independently,  however  rudely."  At  the  end  of  the 
Reconstruction  period,  in  1876,  the  United  States  commissioner  of 
agriculture  said  that  the  laborers  greatly  effected  a  quasi- 
proprietorship.  *^ 

The  result  of  this  demand  was  the  breaking  up  of  many  large 
estates  into  small  farms,  which  w^ere  in  some  cases  sold  to  persons 
of  both  races  but  more  often  leased  to  Xegroes.  The  extent  to  which 
this  took  place  is  revealed  by  the  census  figures  of  1870.  The  size 
of  the  average  farm  in  the  State  in  that  year  was  233  acres  as 
compared  with  488  acres  in  1860,  and  541  in  1850.^'  The  :Nregroes 
abandoned  the  cabins  clustered  near  the  "big  house" — the  slave 
quarters — and  began  to  dwell  in  cabins  scattered  over  the  land 
which  the  landowners  erected  for  them.*^  In  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  agriculture^^  this  freedom  meant 
more  to  the  ISTegro  "than  any  of  the  post-bellum  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

That  the  ISTegTO  was  able  to  bring  this  about  v/as  due  largely  to 
the  w^orking  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  before  which  the 
planter,  acting  individually  and  through  the  legislature,  was  quite 
helpless.    There  was  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  labor,  due  to  the 


^*  statement  of  October  17,  1865,  in  House  Ex.  Doc,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  11,  p.  7. 

*^  Brigadier  General  Charles  H.  Howard  in  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, Part  III,  p.   36. 

^^  The  Southern  States  of  North  America    (London,   187.5),  p.  464. 

*''  An7iual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Afjricu'ture,   1876,  p.  131. 

^^  BetAveen  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  farms  under  one  hundred  acres  increased  from 
19,961  to  44,183,  and  the  number  of  those  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand  de- 
creased from  1,350  to  461,  and  the  number  over  one  thousand  decreased  from  482  to  129. 
M.  B.   Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry    (N.  Y.,   1897),   p.   129. 

■•^  In  his  journey  through  the  State  in  1878  Sir  George  Campbell,  op.  cit.,  p.  351,  "savr 
nothing  but  scattered  negro  huts."  "The  negroes,"  he  adds,  "seem  now  never  to  live  in 
villages;  they  have  left  the  old  slave  lines  and  set  up  isolated  houses  on  the  farms." 

^'Annual  Report,  1876,  p.  34. 
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withdrawal  of  many  of  the  colored  women  from  the  field,  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  both  sexes  to  the  towns  or  to  areas  of  higher 
wages,  and  the  general  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  l^egro  labor 
consequent  upon  the  demoralization  of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  Negro  farm  labor,  due  to  the 
stimulus  given  the  production  of  cotton  by  the  prevailing  high  prices. 
The  I^egroes  were  especially  trained  in  cotton  culture  and  thoroughly 
capable  of  taking  care  of  any  competition  which  might  have  arisen 
through  the  importation  of  foreign  whites.  Furthermore,  the  de- 
mand for  l^egro  labor  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  v/hites 
were  forced  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  to  concentrate  on  the 
exploitation  of  the  land,  since  it  was  the  principal  resource  which 
the  war  had  left.  Other  circumstances  forced  concessions  to  the 
!N^egroes.  Due  to  their  lack  of  ready  cash,  only  the  more  prosperous 
planters  were  able  to  pay  weekly  or  monthly  wages.  Many  preferred 
the  new  systems  because  it  necessitated  the  minimum  of  personal 
contact  with  the  self-assertive  freedmen.  There  were  also  advantages 
of  a  very  concrete  nature  accruing  from  IsTegro  f arm  management: 
the  latter  was  made  responsible  for  losses  as  well  as  gains.  Many 
opposed  to  the  idea  changed  their  minds  when  they  found  it 
profitable.  ^^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  insistence  on  land  division  was 
responsible  for  much  grave  injury  to  South  Carolina  agriculture. 
The  United  States  commissioner  of  agriculture^^  said  with  some 
exaggeration  that  it  "wsls  the  best  possible  plan  to  destroy  fertility 
and  profit  and  demoralize  labor."  It  led  to  undue  concentration  on 
the  production  of  cotton  since  this  was  insisted  upon  as  a  means 
of  paying  rent.  The  prosperity  of  large  areas  of  the  low-country 
was  dependent  upon  large  scale  production  and  when  this  was 
abandoned  they  fell  into  decay.  Moreover,  the  ISTegro,  because  of 
inexperience  and  the  many  distractions  to  which  he  was  then  subject, 
would  have  been  a  much  more  efficient  producer  had  the  more  experi- 
enced white  man  been  able  to  enforce  a  stricter  discipline.  As  the 
situation  was,  the  white  man  was  often  forced  to  submit  to  all  sorts 
of  insubordination  and  rascality.  Such  experiences  as  the  following 
were  by  no   means  uncommon:    "All   agree,"    said   a   report   from 


"For  example,   D.  Wyatt  Aiken,    Rural  Carolinian,   VI,   p.   455    (June,    1875),    and    "Au 
Revoir,"  ibid.,  V,  pp.  486-487   (June,  1874). 
^'^  Annual  Report,  1876,  p.  131. 
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Clarendon  in  1866,  ^Hhat  the  freedmen  have  been  careless — doing 
less  work,  and  that  less  thoroughly  than  in  former  days.  .  .  . 
Reproof  of  negligence  is  often  met  with  insolence  and  threats."'^ 
A  year  later  from  John's  Island  came  the  report  that  leasing  land 
"would  not  do"  and  that  "some  more  regulated  and  systematic  plan" 
must  be  found,  since  the  laborers  w^ere  only  raising  enough  corn 
and  potatoes  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  bare  sustenance  and  were 
allowing  their  cotton  to  be  overrun  hopelessly  with  grass. ^*  Shortly 
afterwards  a  correspondent  of  the  Chai^leston  Daily  News,  August 
30,  1867,  observed  that  on  the  same  island  all  the  Negroes  whom  he 
had  met  felt  they  knew  everything  that  was  necessary  about  planta- 
tion management  and  work,  and  that  all  had  some  "twisted  idea" 
with  which  to  defend  their  right  "to  do  things  in  their  own  way." 
Some  even  argued  that  the  presence  of  grass  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  plant.  A  few  months  later  the  freedmen 
of  the  cotton  district  of  St.  Peter's  Parish  were  reported  as  only 
harvesting  two  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  and  as  engaged  in  stealing 
cotton,  corn,  hogs,  and  fowls.  ^^ 

The  demoralization  and  inefficiency  which  we  have  described 
wrought  incalculable  harm  to  the  agricultural  well-being  of  the  State, 
ultimately  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Negro,  and  created 
the  impression  that  he  was  inferior  to  the  v/hite  man  as  a  laborer 
and  hardly  v/orthy  of  the  boon  of  freedom.  So  great  was  the  injury 
done  that  whole  sections  of  the  lov/-country,  the  area  which  had  been 
richest  in  1860,  suffered  blows  from  which  they  have  not  recovered 
to  this  day.  Although  the  Negro  laborers  were  hardly  responsible 
for  the  destruction  vv^ought  in  1865,  their  failure  to  cooperate  more 
effectively  since  that  date  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  sec- 
tion's agTicultural  inefficiency.  Conditions  there  nine  years  after  the 
Vv^ar  were  vividly  described  by  Edward  King^*^  as  follows:  "The 
undoing  of  the  old  relation  betv/ecn  the  races  has  been  the  ruin 
of  certain  sections  of  the  lowlands.  Neither  race  seems  likely  to 
resume  operation  on  anything  like  the  old  scale  of  grandeur. 
Today,  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  planting  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  are  pitifully  poor.     .     .     .     The  enforced  poverty  of 

^Charleston  Dnily  Courier,  July  24,   1866. 

^'^  Charleston  Daily  News,  August  27,   1867. 

^^  Report  of  Captain  H.  C.  Brandt,  sub-assistant  commissioner  of  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau 
for  October,   1867.     Ibid.,  November  8,   1887. 

'^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  428-431,  458.  Other  descriptions  of  low-countrv  waste  are  found  in  Rural 
Carolinian,  VI,  pp.  405-407  and  741-742   (ilay  and  October,  1875). 
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many  is  even  bitterer  than  at  the  close  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Along 
the  Ashley,  the  old  manorial  houses  and  estates,  like  Drayton  Hall 
and  Middleton  Homestead,  stand  like  sorrowful  ghosts  lamenting  the 
past;  on  James  Island  one  may  wander  among  rich  cotton  planta- 
tions, now  overrun  with  the  maze  of  fortifications.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  wide  belt  of  forsaken  plantations  near  the  Cooper  River,  along 
the  famous  Goose  Creek.  .  .  .  Along  Charleston  Harbor  are 
deserted  and  bankrupt  towns  like  the  pretty  Mount  Pleasant  which  is 
filled  with  moss-grown  and  rotting  houses  whose  owners  have  fled 
unless  they  are  too  poor  to  get  away." 

This  observation  was  confirmed  by  the  statistical  examination  made 
by  Major  Harry  Hammond  in  1880.  The  coast  region,  excluding 
the  city  of  Charleston,  had  under  cultivation  in  that  year  only  1.5 
acres  per  inhabitant  as  compared  with  3.8  acres  per  inhabitant  for 
the  State  at  large  and  only  sixty-two  acres  of  improved  land  per 
square  mile  as  compared  with  135  acres  for  the  State.  Only  eleven 
bushels  of  grain  per  capita,  the  minimum  for  the  State  was  grown 
there,  and  the  per  capita  average  of  lint  cotton  v/as  ninety-two 
pounds,  as  compared  with  181  for  the  State.  The  fact  that  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  area  were  colored  is  signifi- 
cant in  connection  with  these  figures.  Conditions  were  also  bad  in 
the  lower  pine  belt  where  the  Negro  population  was  almost  as  great — 
sixty-nine  per  cent.  There,  not  more  than  one  acre  in  twenty-two 
was  under  cultivation  and  land  sold  from  five  dollars  to  fifty  cents 
an  acre.  Only  2.7  bales  of  cotton  were  produced  per  square  mile. 
General  deterioration  was  observed.  Conditions  were  also  quite 
gloomy  in  the  upland  swamp  area,  another  section  where  the  per- 
centage of  ISTegroes  was  high.  Lands  which  had  been  cleared  before 
the  war  were  relapsing  into  their  original  state,  according  to  report. 
A  typical  plantation,  which  before  the  war  had  yielded  an  average  of 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  was  not  producing  enough  of  that 
product  to  feed  its  I^egro  renters.  Although  the  population  had 
trebled  since  1825  the  total  of  cattle  had  fallen  to  approximately 
the  number  of  that  date.^^ 

The  deterioration  of  low-country  agriculture  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  sea  island  cotton  and 


s^  Harry    Iljimmond,    "Report    of    Cotton    Production    in    the    State    of    South    Carolina,' 
House  Misc.  Doc,  47th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Part  6,  pp.  477,  479-481,  485. 
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rice,  the  two  great  wealth  producing  staples  of  that  section  of  an 
earlier  date.  The  State  exported  54,904  bales  of  this  cotton  during 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  war;  during  three  years 
ending  in  1873  it  exported  only  23,307  bales. '^  The  State  produced 
119,100,52,4  pounds  of  rice  in  1860  and  only  32,304,825  pounds  in 
1870.  Subsequent  years  witnessed  declines  to  even  lower  levels,  which 
presaged  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  industry  in  our  day.^^  Al- 
though numerous  factors  played  a  part  in  the  decline  in  production 
of  these  two  staples,  perhaps  the  principal  cause  was  the  deficiency 
of  Negro  labor.  The  growing  of  sea  island  cotton  requires  the  most 
careful  direction.  Grave  injury  was  visited  on  it  when  the  Negroes 
insisted  that  they  control  the  farms.  The  only  manner  in  which  rice 
could  be  produced  with  profit  was  on  a  large  scale.  The  craze  of 
the  Negroes  for  farms  of  their  owm  caused  a  scarcity  of  rice  field 
laborers.  Again,  the  production  of  this  staple  involved  labor  in 
malaria-infested  bogs.  This  could  be  performed  most  satisfactorily 
by  forced  labor.  The  freedmen  deserted  for  less  exacting  and  more 
healthy  callings.  Although  the  planting  of  rice  was  quite  profitable 
when  successfuP^  the  embankments  and  draining  systems  required 
more  care  than  the  insubordinate  freedmen  were  willing  to  give. 

An  appraisal  of  the  behavior  of  the  South  Carolina  freedman  in 
relation  to  agriculture  would  not  be  just  unless  factors  other  than 
the  amount  produced  are  taken  into  account.  One  must  remember 
that  the  Negro  because  he  was  free  had  purposes  for  existence  other 
than  effecting  the  maximum  production  of  cotton,  corn,  and  rice. 
Much  of  his  conduct  which  appears  like  madness  when  judged  only 
from  this  view  point  has  a  new  meaning  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
freedman  w\as  aiming  at  a  greater  degree  of  personal  liberty  and 
happiness.  He  was  striving  to  improve  himself  against  the  opposition 
of  a  class  which  had  only  lately  held  him  in  the  most  abject  slavery 
and  which  still,  in  many  of  the  details  of  living,  was  hardly  willing 
to  grant  him  a  status  above  that  of  slave.  That  he  was  to  any 
degree  successful  in  rising  above  that  status  was  due  more  to  his 
ill-understood  strivings  after  agricultural  liberty  than  to  willing  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  planters,   or  to  the  benevolent  aid  of 

^^  Edward  King,   op.   cit.,  p.   428. 

^9  Patrick  Hues  Mill.  "The  Condition  of  Rice  Cnltu.e  in  South  Since  1865,"  The  South 
in  the  Buildinn  of  thr  Nation   (Richmond,  1909),  VI,  pp.  72-78. 

*^"  Harry  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p  480,  said  that  in  1880  the  return  on  an  acre  of  rico  was 
$35.50  and  on  an  acre  of  cotton  $18.10. 
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Congress  or  Federal  officials.  By  insisting  that  the  large  estates  be 
broken  up  he  was  able  to  be  more  than  a  hired  laborer :  he  got  the 
liberty  to  establish  a  home  and  the  leisure  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
dear  to  his  heart.  The  tendency  of  the  women  to  desert  the  fields 
made  possible  a  more  stable'  and  attractive  home  life.  The  retirement 
of  the  low-country  N^egroes  from  the  rice  fields  may  have  lowered  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  State,  and  even  lowered  its  level  of  civili- 
zation, but  it  also  made  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the  ambition  to 
have  homes  and  to  live  in  a  satisfying  leisure.  Even  in  the  worst 
forms  of  rascality — stealing  for  example — there  was  often  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  soundest  opportunism,  if  not  the  best  morality.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  South  Carolina  version  of  the  famous  Br'er 
Rabbit  stories.  Br'er  Rabbit,  who  represents  the  ISTegro,  ^'is  not  as 
large  nor  as  strong,  as  swift,  as  wise,  nor  as  handsome  as  the  elephant, 
the  alligator,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  serpent,  the  fox,  but  he  is  'de 
mos'  cunnin'  man  dat  go  on  fo'  leg' — and  by  this  cunning  he  gains 
success."  So  the  I^egro,  inferior  to  the  whites  in  education,  wealth 
and  social  position,  could  only  hope  to  succeed  by  stratagem.^^ 
Perhaps  he  gained  more  by  the  clever  tricks  he  perpetrated  on  his 
landlord  than  he  lost  through  the  reckonings  he  had  to  face. 

It  is  usual  for  historians  of  Reconstruction  to  assume  that  almost 
all  of  the  troubles  which  arose  at  that  time  were  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  ISTegro  to  adjust  himself  readily  to  freedom.  But  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  South  Carolina  agriculture  demonstrates  that, 
at  least  so  far  as  concerns  this  important  phase  of  the  life  of  a 
typical  southern  state,  the  white  man  had  almost  as  much  difficulty 
as  the  ISTegro  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  new  conditions.  He  was 
subject  to  ambitions  almost  as  wild  and  he  showed  a  reluctance  almost 
as  great  to  adjust  himself  to  circumstances  which  subsequent  events 
have  proved  inevitable.  His  actions  in  this  connection  will  now  be 
discussed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  typical  white  South  Carolinian  not  only 
regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  greatest  of  calamities,  but 
also  thought  it  impossible  to  make  successful  use  of  the  free  ^N'egro 
as  an  agTicultural  laborer.  "By  yielding  to  the  abolition  infidelity 
and  emancipating  our  slaves,"  declared  a  patriotic  South  Carolinian 
on  the  eve  of  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  armies,*'"  "we 


81  A.  M.  H.  Christensen,  Afro-American  Folk  Lore   (Boston,  1892),  pp.  XI-XII. 
"  "Gideon,"  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  January  24,   1865. 
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shall  destroy  the  household,  disorganize  the  family,  and  annihilate 
our  govermnent,  and  contrary  to  the  will  and  judginent  of  God  bring 
down  His  just  wrath  on  our  heads."  The  Constitutional  convention 
of  1865  made  it  clear  that  the  whites  accepted  abolition  as  a  necessity 
imposed  by  outside  force.  "If  the  ISTegroes  have  been  set  free,"  a 
writer  of  that  time  made  known,^^  "it  is  not  by  the  act  of  South 
Carolina,  but  it  is  done  in  spite  of  her.  It  is  due  to  no  authorized  act 
of  any  government ;  it  is  done  alone  by  the  arbitrary,  irresponsible 
power  of  the  United  States  arms.  ...  If  South  Carolina 
acquiesces,  it  will  be  a  concession  to  force,  not  an  act  of  free  choice." 
Naturally  such  a  spirit  produced  gloomy  predictions  concerning  the 
possibility  of  making  use  of  the  labor  of  the  freedmen.  General  Carl 
Schurz,  in  his  journey  through  the  State  in  July,  1865,  found  that 
the  w^hites  with  whom  he  talked  accepted  abolition,  but  vv-ere  unan- 
imous in  the  opinion  that  the  emancipated  JN'egroes  could  not  be 
used  as  satisfactory  farm  laborers.^*  "The  ]^egroes,"  a  Charleston 
planter  told  Sidney  Andrew^s  shortly  afterwards, ^^"^  "were  alw^ays 
a  nuisance,  and  you'll  find  them  so  in  less  than  a  year. 
They'll  all  be  idle  before  winter.  ...  I  would  not  give  ten 
cents  a  piece  for  them."  A  member  of  the  Constitutional  convention 
said  to  this  same  traveler :  "You  l^orthern  people  are  utterly  mis- 
taken in  supposing  anything  can  be  done  with  these  ISTegroes  in  a 
free  condition.  They  can't  be  governed  except  with  the  whip." 
Wherever  he  went  Andrews  was  constantly  told  that  "the  ungrateful 
wretches  would  not  live  as  free  people."^*^  So  firm  was  the  belief 
that  the  ISTegro  was  innately  endowed  with  an  overmastering  aversion 
for  other  than  compulsory  work  that  his  utter  economic  demoraliza- 
tion and  consequent  extinction  were  freely  predicted.  "Constitu- 
tionally lazy,  naturally  improvident,  igTiorant  and  warm-blooded," 
said  an  anoiwmous  South  Carolinian  in  DeBotv's  Review/^  "the 
diseases  which  scourge  vice,  ignorance,  and  poverty  must  make 
fearful  havoc  with  this  unhappy  race."  "The  black  population," 
said  a  member  of  the  legislature,^®  "has  been  so  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized by  sudden  emancipation  that  years  will  elapse  before  they  can, 

^  "Honesty,"  ibid.,  September  2,   1865. 

^  Reviinwcences  of  Carl  Schurz   (N.  Y.,  1908),  III,  pp.  159-169. 

"'^  The  South  Since  the  War,  p.  25. 

'^^Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 

o^New  Series,  II,  p.  41    (July,   1866). 

*^]SIr.  Easley  of  Pickens  in  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  January  30,  1866.  Other  opinions 
in  the  same  vein  are  found  in  Henry  D.  Capers,  The  Life  and  Times  of  O.  G.  Memminger 
(Richmond,  1893),  pp.  373-376;  and  Stephen  Powers.  Afoot  and  Alone,  pp.  27-28,  35, 
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if  ever,  ...  be  relied  upon  as  a  body  for  steady  and  efficient 
labor.  .  .  .  An  undue  portion  of  the  ISTegro  population  will 
crowd  into  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  The  JSTegro  has  a  passion 
for  traffic  and  for  keeping  a  shop,  for  the  running  of  errands  and 
for  the  performing  of  any  sort  of  small  job  by  which  he  can  gain  a 
precarious  living  and  avoid  the  uncongenial  necessity  of  steady  toil 
in  the  field." 

In  the  face  of  such  gloomy  forebodings  and  the  actual  disorganiza- 
tion in  many  aspects  of  agricultural  life,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
first  impulse  of  many  planters  was  to  find  refuge  in  some  foreign 
country  where  conditions  approximating  those  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  could  be  found.  General  Wade  Hampton,  the  most 
prominent  citizen  of  the  State,  received  numerous  letters  during  the 
summer  of  1865,  asking  him  to  lead  a  party  of  South  Carolinians 
to  some  foreign  country.®^  The  possibility  of  flight  to  Mexico  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  many  ex-Confederate  officers. '°  South 
Carolinians  also  planned  to  emigrate  to  Venezuela.  That  country 
offered  liberal  grants  of  land  in  its  extensive  hinterland  to  pros- 
pective settlers.  The  Venezuelan  Land  Company  was  organized,  and 
C.  R.  Bryce,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Columbia,  was  made  one  of  its 
directors.  He  was  authorized  to  issue  as  many  as  2,500  grants  of  land 
of  1,280  acres  each  to  persons  in  South  Carolina.^^  But  the  country 
toward  which  South  Carolinians  were  most  seriously  attracted  was 
Brazil.  It  was  attracting  many  foreignei*s  through  its  liberal  land 
grants.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  supported  JSTegro  slavery  and  had 
in  certain  areas  a  climate  like  that  of  the  southern  states  were  induce- 
ments which  made  special  appeals  to  South  Carolina  planters.  A 
committee  composed  of  Dr.  J.  McF.  Gaston  of  Columbia  and  Robert 
Meriwether  and  H.  A.  Shaw  of  Edgefield  visited  the  Brazilian 
States  of  Pernambuco  and  Sao  Paulo  and  brought  back  flattering 
accounts  of  conditions  in  the  latter  State. ^^  The  newspapers  featured 
stories  of  the  enthusiastic  receptions  given  southerners  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  —  bands  played  "Dixie,"  church  bells  pealed,  and  land 
offered  at  twenty-two  cents  an  acre.'^ 


^*  See  Hampton's  letter  to  the  Columbia  Daily  Phoenix  in  Charleston  Daily  Courier, 
August   1,    1865. 

''"  Evidence  of  the  interest  of  South  Carolinians  in  this  project  is  shown  by  an  article. 
Ibid.,  March  10,   1866. 

^^Ibid.,  March   10,    1866. 

"Tlieir  report  is  published  in  DeBow's  Revi-ew,  N.  S.,  II,  pp.  30-38    (July,  1866). 

''^  For  example,  see  the  article  of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta  in 
Charleston  Daily  Courier,  March  7,   1866. 
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The  emigration  projects,  however,  hirgely  ended  in  talk.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  South  Carolinians  went  to  neither  Mexico  nor 
Venezuela  (the  author  at  least  has  run  across  no  examples  of  such 
movements),  and  only  a  few  persons,  mostly  from  Edgefield  and 
Chester,  went  to  Brazil.  The  reasons  why  more  did  not  go  are  not 
far  to  seek.  Agricultural  conditions  at  home  were  not  as  bad  as  some 
planters  imagined,  and  the  Latin-American  countries  scarcely  offered 
opportunities  of  equal  value.  The  political  and  social  conditions  at 
home  did  not  involve  inconveniences  comparable  to  those  which  would 
have  arisen  had  South  Carolinians  attempted  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  strange  languages,  manners,  and  attitudes  tow^ard  the  colored 
races  prevailing  in  Latin  America.  The  South  Carolinian,  because 
of  his  peculiar  prejudices  of  race  and  manners,  was  no  fit  subject 
for  adaptation  to  a  strange  environment.  Furthermore,  the  mon- 
archial  regime  in  Mexico  which  had  bid  for  Southern  immigration 
soon  collapsed,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,'''^  was 
supplanted  by  ''an  anarchial  despotism"  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Brazil,  according  to  this  newspaper,  was  bound  to  go  through  the 
same  ordeal  of  abolition  which  South  Carolina  had  experienced.  ''We 
are  apprehensive,"  said  an  influential  newspaper  of  the  interior  of 
the  State,'^  "that  emigration  to  Brazil,  like  emigration  from  this 
country  to  Mexico,  w^ill  result,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  dis- 
appointment and  misery."  Moreover,  the  leaders  on  patriotic  grounds 
were  asked  not  to  desert  the  State.  Hampton,  the  wisest  and  most  re- 
spected of  the  planters,  said  in  his  eloquent  reply  to  those  who  asked 
him  to  head  an  emigration :  "The  very  fact  that  our  State  is  passing 
through  so  terrible  an  ordeal  as  at  present  should  cause  her  sons 
to  cling  more  closely  to  her.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Senate  voted 
thanks  to  one  of  their  generals  because  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
Republic  he  did  not  despair.  Let  us  emulate  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  and  thus  entitle  ourselves  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country."'® 

But  no  such  barriers  stood  in  the  way  of  emigration  to  other 
portions  of  the  United  States.  This  movement  was  prompted  by 
sound  economic  and  social  considerations,  in  the  face  of  which  the 
supposed  political  and  social  objections  to  living  under  the  American 
flag  had   little   reality.     J^or   did   patriotic   appeals   to   cling  more 


''*  Quoted  in  Fairfield  Herald,  March  25,    1868. 

"  Fairfield  Hera'd,  October  24,   1866. 

^*  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  August  1,  1865. 
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closely  to  South  Carolina  act  as  a  restraint.  The  migrants  came 
largely  from  the  disappointed  and  the  lower  orders  of  society,  people 
of  a  type  who  could  not  afford  to  let  sentiment  override  the  economic 
urge,  as  may  have  been  the  case  among  the  ex-officers  who  contem- 
plated going  to  foreign  parts.  The  West  offered  social  and  economic 
conditions  like  those  at  home  and  the  positive  advantage  of  cheap 
lands  which  would  increase  in  value.  South  Carolinians  were  already 
in  the  habit  of  going  there,  since  as  many  as  256,868  of  the  4Y0,257 
native  born  white  South  Carolinians  living  in  1860  were  reported 
then  as  living  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
South  Carolina.  After  the  war  this  movement  continued,  for  148,574 
of  the  418,875  native  born  white  South  Carolinians  living  in  1870 
were  reported  then  as  living  in  other  states;  these  figures  were. 
137,418  and  500,994,  respectively,  in  1880."  But  of  course  the 
emigration  of  the  Avhites  was  not  a  means  of  that  race's  escaping 
from  necessary  contact  with  the  !Negro;  the  proportions  of  the  two 
races  in  the  State  throughout  Reconstruction  was  about  the  same  as 
in  1860. 

Another  scheme  designed  to  give  the  whites  a  means  of  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  i^egroes  was  to  sell  their 
lands  to  northerners.  Many  people,  both  in  the  N^orth  and  in  the 
South,  believed  that  the  freedmen  could  be  most  successfully  managed 
by  those  who  had  won  his  gratitude  in  giving  him  freedom.  Other 
circumstances  which  tended  to  attract  E'orthern  capital  to  South 
Carolina  were  the  extremely  low  price  of  land;  surplus  capital  in 
the  Eastern  states ;  the  belief  that  the  New  Englander,  because  of  his 
reputation  for  thrift,  could  transform  potentially  rich  but  degenerate 
South  Carolina  into  a  commonwealth  approaching  Massachusetts  in 
prosperity ;  and  the  feeling  that  because  of  the  removal  of  the  ^'incu- 
bus of  slavery''  and  because  of  the  high  price  of  cotton  the  South 
stood  on  the  brink  of  an  era  of  prosperity.  The  newspapers  of  1865 
and  follov/ing  were  filled  with  alluring  bargains  in  ^ 'first  class  planta- 
tions" Avhich  ^'offer  unprecedented  bargains  as  strangers  to  the 
climate  can  remain  on  them  the  entire  year."^®  ''There  are  a  large 
number  of  planters"  wrote  a  northerner  who  had  already  made 
purchases, "^^  "who  are  offering  their  lands  at  very  low  rates,  and  so 


"These  figures  are  republished  in  Handbook  of  South   Carolina,   1907,  p.   526,   from  the 
United  States  census  reports. 

''^  This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  December  14,   1865. 
"E.  S.  Philbrick  in  a  letter  of  October  15,  1865.     Pearson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  316-317. 
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many  tempting  chances  are  offered  to  northern  men."  ''If  a  man 
comes  from  the  iNTorth,  and  has  money  to  invest,"  said  the  Charleston 
Daily  Courier,  February  10,  1866,  "he  is  not  obliged  to  roam  around 
the  city  to  meet  parties  to  whom  he  can  talk  to  advantage."  From 
Massachusetts  came  the  report  that  companies  were  being  organized 
to  interest  iSTortherners  in  the  purchase  of  southern  plantations  and 
estimates  of  possible  two  hundred  per  cent  profits  from  such  under- 
takings were  made.  The  Boston  Post  felt  that  since  Southerners 
were  unable  to  manage  the  freedmen,  such  investments  might  be  good 
for  ]^ortherners.*°  "To  bring  here,"  wrote  Sidney  Andrews  from 
Charleston,^^  "the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  ISTorthern  civil- 
ization ...  is  a  w^ork  ready  for  the  hand  of  every  New  Eng- 
land man  and  woman."  He  reported  that  many  men  from  eastern 
Massachusetts  were  on  their  way  to  South  Carolina,  and  that  half  of 
those  on  the  steamer  on  which  he  went  to  Charleston  were  Massachu- 
setts men  going  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  South. ^^  It  was  natural 
that  considerable  land  should  have  fallen  into  i^orthern  hands. 

But  this  v/as  no  solution  for  the  State's  agrarian  problem.  The 
expanding  industrial  opportunities  of  the  East  and  West  were  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  surplus  capital.  The  low  price  of  land  in  South 
Carolina  was  a  sjmiptom  more  of  economic  decay  than  of  economic 
opportunity.  ^Northerners  confined  their  purchases  largely  to  land 
near  the  coast  where  agricultural  adjustments  were  most  difficult. 
There  the  climate  was  not  the  best,  and  many  prospective  immi- 
grants, living  in  an  age  which  greatly  exaggerated  the  draw- 
backs of  a  southern  climate,  were  driven  av^ay  by  fear  of  malaria. ^^ 
Those  v/ho  braved  these  alleged  difficulties  were  seldom  of  a  type 
capable  of  making  successful  farm  managers.  Some  were  adventurers 
bent  upon  gain  by  the  easiest  possible  road.  Many  of  this  class  turned 
from  farming  to  politics  and  store-keeping.  They  exploited  the  INegro 
to  a  degree  beyond  the  scruples  of  even  the  most  unscrupulous  native 
vrhites.     Their   doings   as   politicians   are   too   well   known   to   need 

^^  Quoted  in  Charleston  Daily  Couri-er,  December  21,  1865. 

*^  Op.   cit.,   p.   4. 

^^Ihid.,  p.  3. 

*^  "The  swanap  malaiia,"  said  a  Northerner  in  commenting  on  the  supposed  unhealthiness 
of  the  loAv-countr>'  (Stephen  Powers,  op.  cit.,  p.  44),  "was  more  deadly  than  the  breath  of 
the  bohun  upas."  Henry  Latham,  Black  and  White  (London,  1867),  p.  199,  had  the  follow- 
ing exaggerated  notion  of  the  danger  of  the  climate  of  the  lowlands :  "If  you  go  out  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  or  sleep  with  your  Avindows  open,  between  the  first  of  September  and 
the  middle  of  November,  you  feel,  first  a  chill  which  nothing  can  remove  until  a  fit  of  burn- 
ing fever  follows  it,  which  is  ended  for  a  time  by  copious  sweat.  And  this  will  last  you  for 
some  six  months." 
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elaboration.  The  following  quotation  from  the  writings  of  an  obsei'v- 
ant  Northern  lady®''  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extremes  to  which 
they  went  in  commercial  transactions:  ''A  swarm  of  speculators 
hung  about  the  freed  people,  to  get  away  their  lands.  They  used 
various  means,  chief  of  which  was  bad  whisky,  treating  the  poor  men 
to  get  them  to  give  up  their  deeds,  and  treating  them  to  clinch  the 
bargain."  A  quite  different  class  from  these  v/ere  certain  high- 
minded  persons  interested  in  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  proving 
free  I^egTO  labor  a  success.  They  were  usually  persons  of  considerable 
wealth  and  education.  Their  great  weakness  was  that  they  were  not 
actuated  by  the  motive  which  usually  induces  emigrants  to  settle  in  a 
new  environment — the  desire  to  improve  individual  fortunes.  Obvi- 
ously as  soon  as  their  emotions  to  improve  the  E^egro  v/ere  cooled  by 
actual  contact  with  that  perverse  race  they  gave  up  farming  and 
returned  to  the  more  comfortable  IvTorth  where  easier  fortunes 
awaited  them. 

The  most  successful  of  these  planters  of  whose  experiences  we 
have  a  fairly  adequate  record  v/as  E.  S.  Philbrick,  a  Massachusetts 
engineer.  In  the  face  of  trying  difficulties  he  displayed  a  high  degree 
of  managerial  ability  and  for  three  years  had  some  degree  of  success. 
He  adopted  such  devices  of  slavery  as  the  task  system  and  the  allot- 
ment of  supplies,  although  he  was  careful  to  allow  freedom  of  con- 
tract and  paid  wages.  But  this  did  not  mean  the  continuation  of  his 
experiment ;  he  had  been  able  to  make  ends  meet  only  because  of  the 
abnormally  high  price  of  cotton.  The  conditions  with  which  he  and 
his  managers  had  to  contend  were  so  trying  that  they  were  almost  as 
willing  to  abandon  their  undertaking  as  their  less  successful  neigh- 
bors. They  were  continuously  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  ill- 
informed  ISTortherners,  who  accused  them  of  exploiting  their  laborers 
for  undue  personal  gain.  Bungling  army  officers  demoralized  their 
laborers  through  contradictory  policies.  To  this  should  be  added 
drought,  crop-destroying  pests,  disagreeable  climate,  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  dearth  of  work  animals  and  tools,  and  doubtless  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil  and  seed.  But  the  most  chronic  cause  of  complaint 
was  the  unreasonable  conduct  of  the  ISTegroes.  'Not  as  yet  understand- 
ing that  freedom  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  joys,  they  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity.   ''The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  faithfulness 

"*  Botume,  op.  cit.,  pp.  259,  261. 
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and  honesty  of  perhaps  thirty  Negroes,"  wrote  one  of  Philbrick's 
assistants,®^  "is  hardly  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  anxiety  and  distrust 
with  which  one  regards  the  remaining  ninety,  who  lie  by  habit  and 
steal  on  the  least  provocation,  who  take  infinite  pains  to  be  lazy 
and  shirk  labor.  .  .  .  'Wherefore  he  is  called  the  everlasting 
Niggah.'  "  Because  they  were  given  the  right  to  sell  their  own  crops, 
they  stole  from  others  and  sold  as  their  own.  The  Negroes  often 
united  and  struck  for  wages  which  were  impossible  to  pay.  Philbrick 
was  accused  of  making  huge  profits  out  of  their  labor,  '^ou  have 
been  jamming  the  bills  in  that  big  iron  cage  [safe]  for  six  months," 
he  was  told  on  January  9,  1865,  when  he  asked  them  to  contract 
for  the  next  year,  ''and  there  must  be  enough  in  it  to  bust."®^  The 
outcome  of  all  his  trouble  v\^as  the  sale  of  his  lands  to  Negroes  and  the 
return  of  himself  and  his  aids  to  the  North  to  seek  better  oppor- 
tunities.®^ 

An  illustration  of  utter  failures  in  plantation  management  by 
Northerners  come  from  the  experience  of  a  certain  Colonel  Chadwick 
who  undertook  the  management  of  lands  near  Georgetown.  He 
rented  the  Charles  Sinlder  plantation,  "Belvidere,"  in  1865.  He 
took  possession  with  wife  and  child,  planted  "vines  and  fig  trees," 
and  believed  he  had  found  a  home  for  life.  But  soon  dark  accounts 
of  his  doings  were  sent  to  the  owner  by  neighbors  and  tenants ; 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  unable  to  get  the  Negroes  to  agree 
to  contracts.  Sinkler,  in  alarm,  returned  to  investigate.  "The 
Negi'oes,"  writes  his  daughter,®®  "crowded  to  meet  him,  with  tears 
of  joy,  and  poured  out  tales  of  Colonel  Chadwick's  ill  treatment; 
how  Thisbe,  a  woman  v/ho  had  never  given  any  trouble,  apparently 
became  impudent  to  him  and  stirred  up  rebellion  among  the  others, 
and  how  he  tied  her  by  the  wrists  behind  his  buggy  and  made  her 
trot  down  to  Pineville,  twenty-five  miles  off,  where  there  were  mili- 
tary headquarters,  etc."    Chadwick  was  dismissed. 

While  some  were  trying  to  solve  their  labor  difficulties  by  selling 
lands  to  Northerners  and  emigration  schemes,  a  far  larger  number 
were  stirred  by  the  prospect  of  inducing  European  immigrants 
to  come  to  South  Carolina  to  work  their  lands.    The  circumstances 


8*  Pearson,  op.   cit.,  pp.   117-118,   177,   227  and  ff. 

^«Ibid.,  pp.  300-301. 

*^  Ibid.,  pp.  326,   332. 

*' Elizabeth  Allen  Coxe,  Memories  of  a  South  Carolina  Plunt-atxon  During  the,  War  (Phila., 
1912),  pp.  67-70.  An  equally  striking  failure  is  told  in  Bliss  Perry,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson    (Boston,   1921),  pp.  251-266. 
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which  stimulated  interest  in  this  project  were  the  confirmed  belief 
that  the  freedman  was  incapable  of  proper  farm  work  and  the  fact 
that  many  Europeans  were  at  that  time  finding  their  way  to  other 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Many  whites  believed  that  the  I^egro  was  actually  being  eliminated 
in  such  large  numbers  as  to  cause  such  a  scarcity  of  labor  as  to  make 
the  introduction  of  outsiders  imperative.  The  Winnsboro  Tri- 
Weehly  News,  July  1,  1865,  said  that  the  demand  for  ''intelligent 
labor"  would  bring  about  the  condition  that  ''poor  cuffy,  in  the  plenti- 
tude  of  his  freedom,  will  find  himself  without  food,  without  em- 
ployment, without  a  home,  and  without  a  friend,  a  citizen  of  the 
world  with  perfect  liberty  to  starve."  "We  regret  to  say,"  was  the 
opinion  of  a  South  Carolinian  writing  a  year  later  in  DeBow's 
Eevieiu/^  "that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  .  .  .  when  the 
Negro  will  have  passed  away  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  white 
population."  "A  few  short  years,"  said  the  Laurensville  Herald,^^ 
"and  their  race  in  this  country  will  be  run.  To  be  put  in  competition 
and  on  a  level  with  the  white  race  to  make  a  living,  is  starvation  to 
the  !N^egro." 

Many  whites  also  thought  they  saw  positive  circumstances  which 
would  lead  to  immigration.  They  knew  how  the  West  had  been  made 
powerful  and  prosperous  through  immigration  and  how  South  Caro- 
lina, because  of  fear  of  the  introduction  of  prejudices  against  slavery 
through  the  coming  of  outsiders,  had  suffered  defeat  because  of  its 
refusal  to  encourage  new  European  blood.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
had  removed  many  of  the  objections  to  the  coming  of  immigrants  and 
gave  rise  to  the  aforementioned  belief  that  the  State  through  free 
labor  would  soon  become  quite  prosperous.  Many  believed  that  the 
large  estates  would  break  into  small  farms,  for  which  the  immigrants 
were  supposed  to  have  a  predilection.  Every  one  knew  that  the  State 
was  possessed  of  rich  natural  resources  and  a  climate  suitable  for 
Europeans.  There  were  thousands  of  unoccupied  acres,  previously 
worth  forty  to  fifty  dollars  each,  which  could  now  be  bought  for 
from  five  to  ten  dollars.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  immigTants 
coming  to  America  at  that  time  fitted  in  with  the  white  South 
Carolinians'  notion  of  good  people.  They  were  the  blond  Irish,  and 
if  the  Irish  did  not  exactly  fit  in  on  account  of  their  religion,  a 


8»N.   S.,  II,  p.  285    (September,   1866). 

»»  Quoted  in  the  Fairfield  Herald,  February  13,   1867. 
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portion  of  the  large  stream  of  Germans  finding  its  way  across  the 
ocean  might  be  attracted.  They  were  blond  and  Protestant;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  original  white  population  of  the  State  was  of 
that  race.^^ 

With  such  ideas  in  mind,  the  legislature,  after  some  hesitation, 
passed  on  December  20,  1866,  an  act  creating  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  immigration,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  be  used  by  him  to  register  desirable  lands  and  to  advertise  in 
northern  Europe  for  immigrants. ^^ 

To  the  new  office  Governor  Orr  appointed  John  A.  Wagoner. 
Wagener  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a 
German  colony  at  Walhalla,  and  being  a  native  of  Germany,  had  a 
special  knowledge  of  conditions  there.^^  He  went  about  his  work  with 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence.  An  attractive  pamphlet.  South  Caro- 
lina: A  Home  for  the  Iiidust^'ious  Immigrant,  was  published  in 
English  and  German,  iigents,  well  acquainted  with  conditions  both 
in  Europe  and  South  Carolina,  were  dispatched  to  Germany  and 
the  Scandanavian  countries,  where  they  did  all  in  their  power  to 
impress  prospective  emigrants  with  the  advantages  which  South 
Carolina  had  to  offer.^*  Meanwhile,  Wagener  was  busy  registering 
the  many  acres  that  the  planters  were  willing  to  sell  to  the  immi- 
grants.^^ Immigration  societies  were  organized  in  various  sections 
of  the  State.®^  Some  planters  even  made  offers  to  give  away  fifty 
acres  of  land  to  each  immigrant  head  of  a  family  on  condition  that 
five  hundred  dollars  in  improvements  be  put  on  each  gift.^^  These 
activities  bore  fruit  in  the  arrival  of  the  German  bark.  Gauss,  at 
Charleston  on  November  29,  1867,  amidst  much  popular  rejoicing, 
with  152  immigrants  aboard;  and  Wagener  was  able  to  report  on 
June  19,  1868  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  inducing  some  four 
hundred  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  State.^^ 

But  what  was  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  which  would  have  meant  much  toward  the  rehabilitation 


®^  These  views  are  set  forth  in  the  message  of  G-overnor  Perry,  House  Journal,  Extra 
Session,  1865,  pp.  14-15;  John  A.  Wagener,  South  Carolina.-  A  Home  for  the  Industrious 
Immigrant  (Charleston,  1867)  ;  Address  of  Mr.  Easley  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Januaiy  30,   1866. 

^Statutes  at  Large,  XIII.  pp.  380-381. 

*»  See  letter  of  Oit  to  Willy  Wabach— 6'/iar/e««0M  Daily  Cornier,  March  6,   1866. 

"See  letters  in  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Angwst  21,    1867,   and  October  30,    1867. 

*»  Figures  on  registrations,  ibid.,  May  22,   1867,  and  January  7,   1868. 

^'Ibid.,  June   20,   1868. 

"  E.  J.  Watson  in  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1907,  p.  513. 

^^  Ibid.,  November  29,   1867,   and  August  3,   1868. 
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of  the  State,  was  handicapped  by  the  refusal  of  the  Kadical 
government,  which  came  into  power  in  1868,  to  support  Wagener's 
bureau.  The  Negroes  and  their  carpetbagger  friends  naturally  op- 
posed a  movement  intending  to  give  support  to  their  political  enemies 
and  to  supplant  the  Negro  as  the  most  important  labor  factor  in  the 
State.  One  of  the  earliest  political  conventions  of  the  colored  people, 
the  one  held  at  Zion  Church,  Charleston,  November,  1865,  clearly 
indicated  the  attitude  of  those  who  were  going  to  assume  political 
control  of  the  State.  This  convention  in  an  address  to  the  whites 
complained  of  the  desire  ^^to  bring  foreigTiers  to  your  country,  and 
thrust  us  out  or  reduce  us  to  a  serfdom  intolerable."®^ 

Nevertheless,  efforts  to  bring  in  immigrants  continued  without 
official  support.  Throughout  the  years  of  Reconstruction  there  was 
frequent  mention  of  such  projects  in  the  press.  The  local  immigra- 
tion societies  continued  to  be  active.  The  Newberry  society  brought 
settlers  into  Newberry  and  Laurens  counties. ^^^  With  the  gro^vth 
of  the  evils  of  Republican  rule,  the  desire  for  immigrants  increased. 
The  people  of  Fairfield  desired  foreigners  "not  simply  as  laborers, 
but  to  render  our  present  labor  more  efficient  by  competition,  to 
protect  our  corn  cribs  and  pig  pens  .  .  .  and  to  take  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  an  inferior  race.'^^^^  In  1869  the  South 
Carolina  Improvement  and  Trust  Company  was  promoting  the  break- 
ing up  of  plantations  into  small  farms  and  was  establishing  a  colony 
of  immigrants  at  Ora  in  Laurens  County.^^^  During  the  same  year 
the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  earnestly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  additional  immigration  socie- 
ties. ^°^  An  agi'icultural  and  mechanical  convention  held  in  Charles- 
ton in  May,  1870,  proposed  that  a  line  of  steamers  be  established 
between  Charleston  and  Europe  to  encourage  immigi-ants,  and  that 
societies  be  formed  to  offer  them  free  lands.^^*  During  that  year 
there  was  much  talk  of  the  feasibility  of  importing  Chinese  to  work 
in  the  rice  fields.^^^  "Let  them  come,  the  sooner  the  better,"  said 
a  South  Carolinian.^^^    "They  will  probably  do  the  work  which  the 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Colored  People's  Convention,  Held  at  Zion  Church,  Charleston, 
November,  1865,  p.  25. 

^'^'^  Charleston  Daily  News,  December  11,   1868,   March  9,   1969. 

^"^Ibid.,  Juno  11,   1869. 

^'>^Ibid.,  May  6,   1869. 

^'^Ibid.,  July  7,    1869. 

^^*  Rural  Carolinian,  I,   p.  573    (June,   1870). 

^'^  Ibid.,  I,  idem. 

"•W.  F.  Roberts,  Southern  Cultivator,  XXVIII   (January,  1870). 
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freedmeii  won't  do  and  which  whites  can't  do."  In  1871  Generals 
Butler  and  Gary  of  Edgefield  formed  a  company  to  sell  $750,000 
worth  of  lottery  tickets  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  with  which 
to  advance  the  passage  money  of  immigrants  and  to  purchase  lands 
for  thein.''^' 

These  efforts,  however,  had  little  appreciable  effect  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  State's  population.  In  1880  only  7,686  of  the  State's 
white  population  were  foreign  bom.  This  was  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  State's  population,  2,300  less  than  the  number  of  1860, 
and  a  scant  counterbalance  for  the  137,418^  native  born  white  South 
Carolinians  then  living  in  other  states. ^°^  Furthermore,  only  six  per 
cent  of  this  number  w^ere  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  immigration  had  been  no  solution  of  the  State's  agricultural 
problems. 

The  reasons  why  immigrants  refused  to  come  to  South  Carolina 
were  largely  an  accentuation  of  those  which  kept  out  Northern  capi- 
tal. The  Germans  were  prejudiced  against  the  State.  They  believed 
its  climate  bad  and  its  society  disorderly.  Those  who  arrived  on 
the  Gauss,  for  example,  hastily  departed,  expressing  the  belief  that 
South  Carolina  was  '^extremely  unhealthy  and  inhabited  by  N^egroes 
and  half-civilized  whites. "^^^  They  would  join  their  kinsmen  in  the 
West,  v/here  social  conditions  were  more  to  their  liking  and  economic 
opportunities  more  real.  In  South  Carolina  wages  were  at  low  figaires 
and  land,  although  cheap,  was  dearer  than  it  was  in  the  West.  To 
these  were  added  such  social  factors  as  bad  housing,  bad  roads,  few 
public  schools,  thieving  among  the  blacks,  and  ^^in  some  sections 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  superstition  among  the  masses. ""°  Fevv^ 
South  Carolinians  did  anything  of  a  concrete  nature  to  further  immi- 
gration. ^'We  have  had  immigration  conventions  and  immigration 
societies  enough,"  said  the  sagacious  editor  of  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian,'^^^  ^'but  little  has  been  done  beyond  the  passing  of  sundry 
excellent  resolutions.  The  generality  of  those  who  professed  interest 
not  only  refused  to  give  lands  but  also  asked  unreasonable  prices  for 
them."   For  example,  Wagener  in  1867  complained  that  lands  which 

i<"  Charleston  Daily  News,  February  20,  1871,  June  22,  1871. 

^"^  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1883,  pp.   389-391. 

^^  Charleston  Daily  News,  November  30,    1868. 

""See  reasons  of  B.  W.  Jones,  Rural  Carolinian,  II,  p.  605  (August,  1871).  For  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  shock  experienced  by  a  family  of  cultured  German  immigrants  when  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  comparative  barbarities  of  rural  South  Carolina,  some  fifteen  years 
after  Reconstruction,  see  Ludwig  Lewisohn's  Up  Stream,  chap.  I. 

i"VI,   817    (December,   1875). 
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would  bring  from  one  to  two  dollars  at  public  auction  were  offered 
to  immigrants  at  fifteen  dollars  an  acre/^^  and  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian^^^  said  in  1876  that  almost  invariably  too  large  a  price  had 
been  demanded  for  lands  and  thus  men  of  humble  means  were  driven 
away.  Since  the  anticipated  breaking  up  of  the  land  into  small 
proprietorships  did  not  materialize,  there  was  a  tendency  for  men  of 
small  means  to  leave  the  State  rather  than  enter  it/^*  I^either  were 
the  whites  pleased  with  the  few  immigrants  which  settled  in  their 
midst,  nor  the  immigrants  with  them.  ''There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
general  desire,"  said  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Nation,^'^^ 
''to  receive  intelligent  laborers  from  other  countries.  .  .  .  They 
are  not  encouraged  to  come,  but  when  they  do  come,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  espionage  and  surveillance  .  .  .  and  often  to  violence 
and  outrage."  The  traditional  aversion  for  the  outsider  as  a  possible 
abolitionist  was  transferred  to  the  outsider  as  a  possible  carpet- 
bagger. The  small  white  farmer  who  desired  to  buy  or  rent  was  as 
jealous  of  the  competition  of  the  white  foreigner  as  he  was  of  the 
IN^egro.  "The  poor  white  men,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian/-^^  "look  upon  every  immigrant  as  placing  land  so  much 
further  beyond  their  reach."  Sentimental  considerations  of  a  racial 
or  political  nature  did  not  lead  the  planters  to  give  the  immigrants 
better  conditions  of  employment  than  they  were  willing  to  give 
N^egroes  as  capable.  The  party  of  Germans  who  came  to  ^N'ewberry 
amidst  so  much  flourish  became  dissatisfied  because  they  were  "not 
v/illing  to  settle  down  and  live  on  bacon  and  corn  bread."^^^  A 
party  of  Italians  observed  by  Edward  King^^^  haughtily  rejected  a 
yearly  wage  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  a  weekly  ration  allowance 
of  corn  meal  and  bacon.  Such  experiences  led  the  most  thoughtful 
champions  of  the  interests  of  the  white  farmers  to  believe  that  immi- 
grants were  no  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  l^egroes.  "We  hav'e 
every  reason  to  believe,"  said  the  Charleston  Daily  News,  I^ovember 
26,  1868,  "that  it  would  be  many  years  before  we  could  obtain  suffi- 
cient white  labor  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
colored  man.     .     .     .     He  is  here  already;  he  is  familiar  with  our 


"3  Oharleston  Daily  News,  May  22,  1867. 

"3VII,  pp.  530-531    (December,   1876). 

^'*  See  article  of  "Up-Country  Farmer,"  Rural  Carolinian,  I,  p.  521    (May,   1870), 

"■'III,  p.  370    (November  8,   1866). 

"8  1,  p.  713    (August,  1870). 

"^B.  O.  D.,  Rural  Carolinian,  II,  pp.  638-639   (August,  1871). 

"'  Op.  cit.,  p.  451,     See  also  Fairfield  Herald,  November  26,  1868, 
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habits  and  customs:  .  .  .  and  when  the  political  swell  has 
subsided  he  will  be  as  docile  and  industrious  a  laborer  as  we  could 
desire."  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  the  unsentimental  editor  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian  who  was  a  very  successful  farmer,  with  a  show  of  realism, 
did  his  best  to  prove  to  his  class  the  impossibility  of  solving  its 
problems  through  immigration.  ''The  South,"  he  said,^^^  ''needs 
capital  more  than  laborers.  .  .  .  The  simple  hireling,  with 
naught  but  muscle  to  commend  him,  w^ould  be  wiser  to  stay  away 
than  come.  No  day  laborer  can  compete  with  the  ISTegTO  in  the 
employment  of  the  former  slaveholder,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Southern  staples.  In  these  latter  days  experience  has  taught  the 
world  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  cotton  is  a  science  only  ap- 
preciated by  the  Southern  born  planters  and  their  former  slaves." 

But  if  the  white  man  was  unable  to  attract  outsiders  to  his  lands, 
he  did  find  another  means  of  partly  ridding  himself  of  the  monopoly 
of  NegTo  labor.  He  began  producing  with  his  own  hands  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  State's  cotton  crop  than  had  been  his  habit. 
It  was  estimated  that  in  1875  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  cotton  of 
the  State  was  produced  by  white  labor,  whereas  only  half  of  that 
amount  had  been  so  produced  in  1860.^^°  One  writer^^^  told  of  white 
youths  raised  in  a  counting  house  who,  in  beginning  farming,  were 
"jerked  and  jostled  about  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  gTinning 
darkies,"  but  were  later  successful  in  their  endeavor.  Major  Harry 
Hammond^^^  reported  that  in  1880  in  certain  portions  of  the  up- 
country  the  number  of  whites  in  the  fields  was  proportionately  larger 
than  the  number  of  Negroes.  This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons. 
There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  considerable  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  the  freedmen  were  more  inefiicient.  But  the  principal  cause 
V\'as  the  economic  decline  of  the  low^-country,  where  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Negroes  lived,  and  the  economic  rise  of  the  up-country, 
where  a  majority  of  the  whites  lived.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  gTeater  portion  of  the  State  west  of  Columbia  and  Cheraw 
was  not  touched  by  the  destructive  and  demoralizing  influences  of 
the  invader.  Since  the  landlords  of  the  up-country  had  a  greater 
degree  of  personal  contact  with  the  Negroes,  because  the  proportions 
of  that  race  were  smaller,  they  could  exercise  a  stabilizing  influence 

^^^  Rural  Carolinian,  IV.  pp.  291-294    (March,  1873). 

^^  Anniuil  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Af;riculture,  1876,  p.   136. 

^J.  S.  J.  of  Richland,  Southern  Cultivator,  XXVI,  p.  260    (September,   1868). 

i»  Op.  cit.,  p.  521. 
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which,  to  a  great  degree,  counteracted  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
sudden  manumission.  The  high  price  of  cotton  immediately  after 
the  war  made  the  importation  of  Peruvian  guano  profitable,  and 
when  its  effects  upon  upland  cotton  was  seen  it  was  imported  in  large 
quantities/^^  In  1867  other  types  of  commercial  fertilizer  were  made 
available  through  the  development  of  the  extensive  phosphate  deposits 
found  in  the  low-country.  Fertilizers  made  possible  the  growing  of 
cotton  on  the  worn  and  partially  exhausted  hill  lands.  They  so 
greatly  stimulated  the  plant  that  it  could  be  grown  successfully  in 
the  foothills  where  the  seasons  were  quite  short.  They  gave  new  value 
to  the  heretofore  almost  worthless  sand  lands  of  the  middle  coun- 
ties.^^*  So  great  was  the  '^mania"  for  fertilizer  that  in  1875  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  State  was  produced  with  its 
aid,^^^  and  in  1880  the  up-country,  which  was  only  one-third  the 
area  of  the  State,  was  producing  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton 
crop.^^^ 

Meanwhile  many  whites  were  seeking  the  aid  of  legislation  as  a 
means  of  restoring  discipline  among  the  IvTegro  laborers.  This  was  a 
far  wiser  approach  to  the  problem  of  agricultural  restoration  than 
some  of  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  since  recognition  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  both  races  were  to  continue  indefinitely  as  important 
factors  in  the  State's  rural  population.  The  centering  upon  legisla- 
tion as  a  possible  means  of  solving  the  problem  was  possible  in  the 
first  year  or  two  after  the  war.  The  planters  were  in  control  of  the 
legislature,  and  they  felt  that  under  the  protection  of  President 
Johnson  they  were  to  be  allowed  something  of  the  free  hand  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  dealing  with  the  Negro.  To  them  legis- 
lation was  imperative  to  meet  the  trying  labor  problem  of  the  day. 
^^To  make  the  disorganized  labor  available — or,  indeed,  to  make  it 
work  at  all,"  said  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,^^^  ''is 
the  most  difiicult  and  delicate  question  which  has  ever  been  presented 
to  a  people."  ''Something,"  said  the  Sumter  correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Daily  Courier,  INTovember  11,  1865,  "must  be  done  to 


1^3  It  had  been  introduced  in  the  State  as  early  as  1854  by  Rhett  and  Robson,  Charleston 
merchants. — Charleston  Daily  Courier,  October  29,  1869. 

1^  Han-y  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p.  491,  said  in  1880  of  this  type  of  soil:  "Since  the  intro- 
duction of  commercial  fertilizer  .  .  .  good  crops  have  been  produced  on  lands  of  this 
character,  formerly  considered  of  little  value.  As  a  consequence,  some  of  these  lands  near  a 
railroad,  which  were  sold  in  1858  at  $3  an  acre,  have  recently  brought  as  much  as  $30  and 
even  $40  an  acre." 

123  M.  B.   ITammond,   The  Cotton  Industry,  p.  136. 

1-^  Harry  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p.  499. 

"^Alfred  Aldrich,   House  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1865,  p.  6. 
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enforce  and  secure  regular  labor,  or  this  fine  country  will  become 
a  wilderness."  The  response  was  the  enactment  in  1865  of  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  famous  ''black  code."  The  blacks  were  to  occupy 
an  inferior  caste ;  their  movements  and  occupations  were  restricted ; 
provision  was  made  for  binding  them  out  as  apprentices.^^® 

The  fact  that  these  laws  were  politically  inexpedient,  and  that 
they  were  out  of  keeping  with  the  equalitarian  spirit  of  the  age, 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  and  is  quite  aside  from  the  purpose 
of  this  article.  The  question  which  demands  our  attention  is  whether 
they  offered  a  means  through  which  order  might  have  been  restored 
in  the  sorely  disrupted  agricultural  life  of  South  Carolina.  Since 
they  never  went  into  operation,  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  military 
authority  of  the  United  States,  our  answer  must  be  conjectural.  To 
a  certain  point  they  were  realistically  prophetic,  since  they  describe 
many  conditions  w^hich  were  to  become  actualities  in  the  agricultural 
life  of  the  State.  The  whites  were  the  master  class  and  were  to 
remain  in  that  position ;  they  w^ere  the  owners  of  the  land  and  were 
to  remain  so;  the  Negroes  were  their  economic  inferiors  and  no 
amount  of  legislation  attempting  to  alter  this  fact  could  change  their 
position.  To  this  extent  the  laws  were  realistic,  and  industrial  peace 
might  have  come  to  the  State  sooner  had  a  clear  statement  of  these 
facts  remained  on  the  statute  books.  But  beyond  these  basic  limits 
the  laws  were  quite  impractical,  since  they  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  full  measure  of  power  which  the  Negro  was  then  able  to  exercise. 
He  was  in  reality  a  free  man  and  no  amount  of  legal  circumlocution 
could  greatly  alter  that  fact.  Freedom  had  taught  him  how  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity  for  freedom  of  contract.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  as  has  already  been  made  clear,  gave  him  certain 
advantages,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  hardly  could  have  been  re- 
strained by  so  artificial  an  expedient  as  legislation.  The  competition 
of  the  planters  themselves  for  his  labor  would  have  given  him  a 
position  on  the  farm  far  superior  to  that  which  the  ''black  code" 
attempted  to  define. 

^'^  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolma,  XIII,  passim. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  German  immigrants 
made  their  appearance  in  jSTorth  Carolina.  They  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  settled  in  the  Piedmont  region,  in  the  area  including  the 
present  counties  of  Porsyth,  Guilford,  Orange,  Alamance,  Stanly, 
Cabarrus,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Iredell,  Stokes,  Davie,  Davidson  and 
Rowan.  Their  outstanding  characteristics  were  loyalty  to  their  native 
language  and  customs — German  being  used  in  the  churches  for  many 
3^ears, — skill  in  the  industrial  arts  and  agriculture,  and  a  disinclina- 
tion to  participate  in  politics.  Their  numbers  w^e  do  not  know,  but 
according  to  the  census  of  1790  there  ^vere  approximately  eight  thou- 
sand. Their  religious  heritage  was  German  Peformed  and  Lutheran. 
They  organized  and  built  churches  but  ministers  were  fev/,  the  only 
pastors  prior  to  1773  being  of  the  German  Reformed  church.  Often 
the  members  of  the  two  denominations  v/orshipped  together  and  often, 
also,  services  w^ere  conducted  by  the  laity.  With  this  situation  the 
Lutherans  ^vere  not  satisfied,  and  in  1772,  after  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  secure  pastors  and  teachers  from  Pennsylvania,  they  sent  two 
commissioners  to  Europe,  Christopher  Rentelmann,  from  Organ 
Church,  Row^an  County,  and  Christopher  Layrle  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Mecklenburg,  (now  Cabarrus  County)  to  apply  for  aid  to  the 
Consistory  of  Hanover.  Passing  through  London  the  commissioners 
received  encouragement  from  the  royal  court ;  a  call  for  aid  w^as  issued 
from  the  Chapel  of  St.  James  and  King  George  III  himself  made  a 
contribution.  From  Hanover  the  Reverend  Adolph  JSTlissmann,  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  was  secured  as  pastor  and 
Gottfried  Arend  as  school  master.  These  worthies  arrived  in  i'Torth 
Carolina  in  1773  and  located  in  Orange  County.  Soon  Arend  w^as 
ordained  a  minister  and  took  charge  of  the  churches  in  Row^an, 
I^iissmann  transferring  to  Mecklenburg  (now  Cabarrus  County).  It 
was  the  hope  of  these  men  and  their  parishioners  to  secure  further 
aid  from  the  Consistory  of  Hanover,  but  the  Revolution  interrupted 
all  communication  w^ith  the  fatherland.  In  1787,  how^ever,  effort  was 
made  to  renew  relations ;  the  hope  being  to  secure  more  pastors  and 
also  books  for  religious  and  secular  instruction.  Communication 
was  opened,  how^ever,  not  wdth  the  Consistory  of  Hanover,  but  with 
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the  Reverend  Johann  Caspar  Velthusen,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Julius  Charles  University  at  Helmstaedt,  Dutchy  of  Brunswick, 
who,  as  court  preacher  at  London  in  1773,  had  been  interested  in  the 
missionary  movement  of  that  time  in  behalf  of  North  Carolina/ 
Under  his  leadership  a  missionary  society  was  organized  to  aid  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  i^orth  Carolina,  and  soon  additional  pastors 
arrived.  Reverend  Christopher  Bernhardt  in  1787,  Carl  August 
Storch  in  1788,  and  Reverend  Arnold  Roshen  soon  after.  However, 
the  aid  sought  and  extended  was  not  confined  to  the  sending  of 
ministers.  Text  books,  lay  and  religious,  were  asked  for  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Velthusen  eight  text  books  were  prepared  and  pub- 
lished for  use  in  the  Lutheran  schools  of  i^orth  Carolina.  Thus  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  given  a  broader  foundation  and  in  1803  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  !North  Carolina  was  formally  organ- 
ized. 

Concerning  these  matters  the  pamphlets  here  reprinted  in  transla- 
tion give  much  information.  They  include  the  four  formal  reports  of 
the  Helmstaedt  professors  concerning  the  text  books  prepared  for  the 
youth  of  North  Carolina  and  also  two  reports  of  Nlissmann  concern- 
ing the  status  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  North  Carolina.  Space  per- 
mits only  the  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  reports  on  the  text 
books;  those  concerning  the  churches  will  appear  in  the  issue  of 
April  1930. 


^  Velthusen  1740-1814  was  a  personage  of  note  in  Lutheran  circles.  From  1759  to  1764 
he  studied  Theology  at  the  University  of  Gottengen  and  from  1770  to  1773  was  connected 
with  the  Court  Chapel  in  London.  In  the  same  year  he  became  superintendent  at  Gefham, 
Duchy  of  Lueneburg  and  1775  was  appointed  Professor  oi  Theology  at  Kiel.  Three  years  later 
he  passed  on  to  a  similar  position  at  Plelmstaedt,  and  in  1787  to  a  professorship  at  Rostock. 
In  1791  he  became  general-superintendent  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  He  was  the  author  of 
eighty  books  and  monographs  and  also  contributed  frequently  to  periodicals. 
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Your  Serene  Highness,  with  the  energy  peculiar  to  your  great  soul, 
has  in  a  special  way  most  graciously  promoted  an  undertaking  for 
which  only  the  desire  to  serve  our  brethren  could  have  inspired  the 
courage  necessary  for  its  execution. 

In  Germany  Providence  has  already  begun  to  prosper  the  new  enter- 
prise. If  the  man  who  is  soliciting  from  our  university  this  support 
(in  which  cause  we  are  now  associated  with  him  for  a  limited  time)  will 
find  in  America  the  same  Christian,  brotherly  spirit,  which  in  Germany 
is  achieving  so  much  beyond  our  expectations,  the  good  results  for  our 
Evangelical  congregations  in  IsTorth  Carolina,  perhaps  also  for  other 
adjacent  sections,  may  be  greater  than  we  are  now  able  to  foresee. 

However  the  outcome  we  will  calmly  leave  to  Providence  through 
whose  dispensations  this  work  has  fallen  to  our  lot. 

From  the  list  of  names  enumerated  in  this,  the  first  number  of  a 
series  of  text  books,  our  brother  in  that  distant  land  will  be  able  to 
recognize  the  German  spirit  in  which  they  must  rear  their  children, 
if  the  latter  shall  at  some  time  become  worthy  of  their  noble  ancestry. 

Most  Illustrious  Duke! 

It  reacts  upon  us  with  thrilling  inspiration  when  we  imagine  how 
now  soon  a  thousand  voices  of  these  German  children  on  the  outposts 
of  the  civilized  world  will  join  with  us  in  imploring  the  Almighty  to 
prolong  the  beneficent  life  of  the  most  kindly  Kuler,  who  as  the  De- 
fender of  Germany  is  great,  and  as  a  Father  to  the  oppressed,  in  a 
very  exalted  sense  of  the  term,  is  immortal. 

With  a  feeling  of  the  most  reverent  and  grateful  devotion  we  shall 
remain  unto  death, 

Most  Illustrious  Duke, 

Most  gracious  Sovereign  &  Lord, 

The  most  humble  and  obliging 

Admirers  of 

Your  Ducal  Highness, 

The  Editors. 
Helmstaedt, 

Sep.  12,  1787. 
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At  tlie  request  of  the  Evangelical  preacher  in  E'orth  Carolina,  Mr. 
Adolph  ]N"iissmann,  several  professors  of  Helmstaedt  have  united  in 
the  task  of  editing  a  series  of  textbooks  for  the  German  youth  of  that 
distant  country.  With  the  proceeds  anticipated  from  this  undertaking 
they  expect  to  pay  the  transportation  for  two  or  three  Evangelical 
preachers,  with  a  supply  of  donated  books,  as  far  as  Charlestown.  This 
whole  enterprise  grew  out  of  the  following  very  natural  conditions.^ 

In  1772  two  delegates  from  ISTorth  Carolina  asked  one  of  our  Society, 
who  was  at  that  time  stationed  at  the  court  in  London,  for  his  good 
offices.  About  sixty  families,  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
desired  a  preacher  from  the  King's  German  possessions.  They  also  tried, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  school  teacher.  But  they  were  especially  anxious 
for  such  books  by  means  of  which  a  current  of  fanatic  writings,  then 
flooding  that  country,  might,  at  least  in  a  measure,  be  checked.  The 
King  supported  this  venture  with  considerable  gifts  in  money.  At  the 
same  time  a  call  was  issued  to  the  Consistory  of  Hanover  to  assist  this 
cause  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September,  1772,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
James,  a  drive  for  this  same  purpose  was  proclaimed.^ 

At  that  time  Mr.  IvTiissmann  had  already  accepted  the  call.  Arrange- 
ments for  his  own  provision  were  however  by  no  means  made  secure. 
J^evertheless  because  he  was  so  interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
he  urged  that  they  should  at  once  send  a  school  teacher  with  him  on  his 
journey.  He  even  promised  the  latter  his  share  of  the  salary  which  he, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  the  delegates,  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
date  of  departure  was  moved  forward.  The  preacher  and  the  teacher 
were  to  travel  via  Hamburg  with  their  donated  books.    The  boat  was 

^  For  other  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  church  organization  of  North  Carolina, 
irrelevant  to  our  present  pun^ose  however,  we  here  refer  to  the  article  found  in  the  Han- 
overian Magazine  of  the  year  1786.      [See  appendix  to  this  document.     Editors.] 

2  The  surplus  left  in  London  in  the  year  1773  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  amounted  to  94  Lbs.  Sterling,  as  we  learned  from  the  German  foreign  office  of  that 
city.  "We  had  some  hesitation  about  accepting  Mr.  Nussmaun's  offer,  according  to  Avhich  we 
would  have  been  able  to  defray  a  part  of  the  printing  expenses  with  this  money  originally 
intended  to  increase  his  salary.  From  the  report  made  by  the  Hanoverian  court  preachers  in 
the  year  1772,  which  I  now  possess,  we  see  the  fact  confirmed,  which  I,  the  writer,  still 
recall  very  vividly,  viz.:  that  this  society,  which  I  in  consequence  of  a  verbal  agreement  with 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Cornwallis,  deposited  the  funds  which  had  come  into 
my  hands,  had  promised  the  delegates  a  contribution  of  money  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  first  have  solicited  help  from  their  most  intimate  friends  of  their  own  faith  and 
country.  I  also  recall  that  various  individuals  of  the  exalted  clergy  had  promised  assistance 
under  similar  conditions;  and  [I  furthermore]  find  it  noted  in  the  sermon,  in  which  I  on 
Sep.  20,  1772,  announced  the  collections  in  the  court  chapel.  This  fact  is  also  specifically 
mentioned  in  that  printed  sheet  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Tarrik  at  that  time)  who  was  then  the  general  superintendent,  or  overseer,  of  the 
American  churches. 
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already  near  the  English  coast  when  it  was  driven  back  into  the  Elbe 
by  a  storm  and  was  declared  unseaworthy. 

ISTiissmann  left  his  companion  with  the  effects,  which  were  to  follow 
him  on  the  next  ship  sailing  from  Hamburg,  and  hastened  to  London 
via  Holland  where  he  was  expected.  The  second  court  preacher  of  that 
place  had  previously  brought  his  wife  over  to  London  in  this  same  ill- 
fated  ship,  and  only  after  some  time  later  did  both  realize  the  danger 
in  which  they  were  hovering,  because  even  at  that  time  the  boat  was 
said  to  have  been  leaking  somewhat.  Observations  of  this  kind  under 
similarly  dangerous  conditions  tend  to  bind  souls  together.  jSTlissmann 
lived  several  wrecks  with  him.  He  paid  the  transportation  for  the  latter 
as  far  as  Charlestown  and  the  passengers  together  with  their  effects 
were  put  on  board.  It  was,  however,  not  until  October  14,  1786,  that 
he  received  via  Copenhagen  the  first  letter  from  his  friend.  It  was  dated 
May  11,  of  the  same  year. 

In  this  letter,  written  at  Dutch  Buffaloe  Creek,  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Mr.  Niissmann  expressed  a  desire  for  co-workers,  because  in 
that  neighborhood  there  were  so  many  families  who  longed  for  a  sermon. 
In  this  letter  he  furthermore  demanded  of  us  young  men,  into  whom  (as 
he  expressed  it)  we  should  instill  determination,  courage,  and  a  genuine 
apostolic  spirit,  in  order,  even  under  great  difficulties,  to  spread  the 
Gospel  in  those  growing  states.  After  he  believed  himself  to  be  forsaken 
by  both  London  and  Hanover,  he  associated  himself  more  closely  with 
the  German  Evangelical  preacher  in  Charlestown,  Mr.  Frederick  Daser, 
in  order  that  the  one  might  especially  look  after  the  state  of  I^orth 
Carolina  and  the  other  after  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
with  regard  to  their  common  needs,  making  a  special  plea  for  them 
among  their  friends  in  their  mother  country.  At  the  same  time  he  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  effect  that  since  his  assembly  had  appointed  him 
as  third  commissioner  for  the  erection  of  an  academy  in  Salisbury, 
he  would  also  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  greatest 
needs  of  his  forsaken  countrymen  here. 

He  urgently  requested  that  we,  for  the  present,  might  at  least  still 
provide  transportation  for  two  preachers  as  far  as  Charlestown,  since 
after  that,  all  things  necessary  would  be  arranged  for.  This  request 
seemed  worthy  of  our  careful  attention.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  in- 
formed him  that  we  could  neither  bind  it  upon  any  one  as  a  duty,  nor 
try  to  persuade  any  one,  until  the  one  or  the  other  organization  had 
stated  how  much  it  was  willing  to  pledge  for  the  most  necessary  support 
of  its  prospective  pastor.  If  this  had  been  done  we  declared  ourselves 
ready  to  make  a  careful  and  conscientious  selection  of  the  young  men 
whom  we  had  observed,  at  the  same  time  taking  due  account  of  their 
examinations. 

Even  more  urgently  than  the  immediate  sending  over  of  several  as- 
sistants he  desires  in  this  same  letter  a  catechism  for  l^orth  Carolina 
v/ritten  under  the  supervision  of  our  University. 
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One  more  anxiety,  (as  his  words  go)  I  liave,  whicli  I  must  disclose.  No 
greater  vexation  has  amazed  me  than  the  various  kinds  of  catechisms  that 
are  floating  about  here  in  this  country.  God  knows  how  anxious  I  am  to 
educate  thoroughly  the  youth  of  this  place,  especially  those  of  the  age  for 
religious  instruction.  The  need  is  obvious,  and  much  more  urgent  than  in 
Germany.  Poorly  instructed  children  are  at  once  led  astray  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  unbelievers  or  with  those  of  false  beliefs.  In  this  country 
there  ought  to  be  a  catechism  which  would  stand  up  under  the  severest  test, 
that  might  serve  as  a  safe  guide  for  the  children,  and  one  that  would  further- 
more reflect  credit  and  honor  wherever  it  was  seen.  The  most  respected 
people  of  all  congregations  offer  the  same  complaint;  for  the  evil  is  obvious 
to  aU 

If  you  now  wish  to  render  a  genuinely  true  service  to  our  local  youth 
as  well  as  to  the  entire  Evangelical  Church  of  this  section  please  formulate 
for  us  an  entirely  different  catechism,  have  the  same  printed  and  send  it  to 
us.   In  my  humble  judgment  the  arrangement  might  be  as  follows : 

Part  I :  An  introduction  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  would  recount 
in  story  form  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  life-work  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  more  important  events  of  the  Christian  Church,  somevv'hat  like  Seiler's 
Catechism,  which  v/as  printed  in  Bayreuth  in  1780,  and  which  later  acci- 
dentally came  into  my  hands. 

Part  II :  The  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity ;  perhaps  according  to 
the  pedagogical  methods  of  Mr.  Jacobi,  who  is  also  very  popular  in  your 
country ;  however,  without  questions,  which  are  not  very  practical,  and  are 
furthermore  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  sectarians. 

Part  III :  Moral  teachings,  repentance,  faith,  gratitude  and  duty,  likewise 
according  to  Mr.  Jacobi's  method.  The  moral  teachings  should  be  paramount, 
should  constitute  the  greater  part,  and  should  seem  very  obvious  and  pro- 
nounced. This  would  convince  our  secretarians  that  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  a  real  Christianity. 

The  ten  commandments  might  be  related  with  some  explanations  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  Still  you  know  all  this 
better  than  I  can  tell  you.  Nevertheless  I  wanted  in  a  measure  at  least  to 
express  my  thoughts  [on  this  matter].  But  you  may  arrange  this  as  it  seems 
best  to  you.  Since  you  are  a  Professor  of  Dogmatics  and  Ethics,  and  at  the 
same  time  train  students  in  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  this  undertaking 
would  fit  well  with  your  regular  work,  even  though  you  should  in  the  end 
have  to  compose  an  entirely  new  catechism ;  and  to  bring  the  love  and  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  into  the  wilderness  will  certainly  furnish  you  with  inspiration. 
On  the  title  page  and  also  in  a  short  preface,  which  should  be  drawn  up 
under  your  supervision  and  also  that  of  the  entire  University,  the  intention 
for  southern  America  might  receive  special  mention.  The  ready  and  willing 
reception  of  the  same  would  manifest  its  uniformity  in  doctrine  with  the 
entire  Evangelical  Church  in  general,  and  it  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  Evangelical  Church  at  this  place.  A  few  other  short  treatises  would  be 
necessary,  of  which  G.  G.  will  speak  in  the  near  future,  because  I  at  present 
am  too  fatigued  to  write  any  more,  due  to  a  violent  fever  which  since 
Easter  morning  has  emaciated  me,  so  that  I  have  not  regained  my  strength, 
even  though  through  the  goodness  of  God  I  am  now  rid  of  the  fever. 
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One  more  need  I  must  mention.  I  know  I  can  not  easily  exaggerate  my 
confidence  in  yon.  I  have  been  missing  very  badly  the  following  books : 
A  good  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  good  practical  work  on  Ethics ; 
a  good  church  history ;  a  German  dictionary ;  a  geography,  for  example,  the 
one  by  Buesching,  and  a  few  others  for  the  instruction  of  the  children ;  for 
example,  Du  Fresnoy,  which  is  provided  with  maps,  a  small  atlas,  and  some- 
thing like  a  scholarly  history,  especially  of  the  last  fourteen  years.  My  book, 
Home  Treatment  of  Diseases,  by  Tissot,  which  has  rendered  me  great  service, 
was  lost  during  the  time  of  the  war. 

This  faithful  report  of  the  needs  of  his  library,  when  compared  with 
another  somewhat  more  gloomy  passage  of  the  letter,  brought  to  his 
friend's  mind  vividly  and  in  a  natural  way,  the  plan  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  in  detail  fourteen  years  ago  in  London.  It  emanated  orig- 
inally from  the  late  Council  to  the  Consistory,  Goetten,  in  Hanover  and 
at  that  time  was  also  actively  supported  by  him.  JsTussmann  had  like- 
wise developed  into  a  catechist  under  the  direction  of  Goetten.  It  was 
Goetten  from  whom  he  received  for  his  missions,  his  elaborate,  care- 
fully planned,  written  pastoral  instructions  which  were  furthermore, 
as  far  as  information  about  them  was  obtainable,  very  well  adapted  to 
all  local  conditions.  Prominent  among  the  projects  of  Goetten  was  the 
plan,  that  above  all  things  the  establishment  of  a  N^orth  Carolina  Church 
Library  would  be  [seriously]  considered. 

In  this  same  letter  the  following  words  especially  engaged  and  stimu- 
lated our  thoughts: 

In  these  remotest  parts,  where  blindness,  ignorance,  superstition  and 
fanatic  enthusiasm  rage,  the  teachers  are  separated  by  distances  of  70,  80, 
100  to  200  miles. 

Also  the  description  which  he  gave  of  the  conditions  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  of  that  place  : 

For  the  want  of  instructors  and  school  teachers  it  has  become  completely 
degenerate,  and  must,  if  help  does  not  come  soon,  revert  completely  to  a 
state  of  heathendom.  Thousands  of  homes  with  numerous  children,  but 
widely  scattered,  are  forgetting  Christianity.  Their  children  knov/  still  less 
of  it  and  the  next  generation  will  be  veritable  heathen.  There  are  no  teachers 
there  capable  of  instruction;  and  those  which  are  there  destroy  more  than 
they  build  up.  I  have  labored  as  faithfully  as  I  was  capable  of  doing,  and 
as  the  Lord  gave  me  strength.  But  one  arm  is  too  short.  With  sadness  I 
observe  every  day  something  lacking,  now  here,  now  there,  and  now  every- 
where. Nevertheless  my  greatest  concern  was  for  Buffaloe  Creek,  which 
from  the  very  beginning  had  received  God's  word.  One  must  here  still  repre- 
sent something  like  an  apostle,  rather  than  an  instructor,  of  the  congregation. 
If  one  would  restrict  his  activity  to  one  congregation,  one  could,  of  course, 
accomplish  much  good ;  but  the  injury  to  the  whole  v/ould  be  all  the  greater. 
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Mr.  Niissmann's  demands  seemed  so  just  and  so  urgent,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  same  seemed  so  closely  akin  to  our  academic  calling, 
that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  how  we  might  in  the  best  manner 
achieve  that  which  might  be  expected  from  us.  For  to  do  this  absolutely 
in  the  manner  proposed  to  us  by  him,  was  impossible.  After  serious 
deliberation  we  came  to  the  agreement,  that  the  shortest  way  would  be  to 
work  out  several  manuscripts  with  one  common  purpose  in  view.  The 
various  reports  announced  so  far  contain  the  following; 

I.  A  Catechism. 
II.  A  Book  of  Questions  on  the  Catechism. 

III.  A  Biblical  Manual  for  Everybody. 

IV.  A  Selection  of  Biblical  Narratives,  supplemented  by  a  Short  History 

of  Religion. 
V.  The  Most  Common  and  Practical  Knowledge  of  Reasoning  (Logic). 
VI.  A  Manual  of  Civic  Information. 
VII.  A  Geographic  Compendium. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  working  out  of  these  seven  manuscripts  with  which 
we  hope  to  be  helpful,  there  as  well  as  in  our  native  land,  we  have  tried 
to  accomplish  at  the  same  time  several  combined  purposes.  The  first 
two  manuscripts,  which  are  already  printed,  the  "Catechism"  and  the 
"Book  of  Questions,"  for  example,  besides  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  produced,  will  for  the  present  also  be  used  at  the  local  Catachetic 
Institute  and  also  for  the  weekly  instruction  of  the  class  prepared  for 
confirmation,  which  is  likewise  connected  with  this  Institute.^ 

The  entire  proceeds,  however,  of  these  two,  and  one  half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  remaining  five  books  go  into  the  fund.  With  this  we 
expect  to  carry  out  our  plans,  which  we  even  now  shall  be  able  to  do, 
as  soon  as  the  conditions  from  America  are  met  to  our  satisfaction. 

As  a  proof  of  the  Christian  brotherly  spirit  with  which  up  to  this 
time  our  undertaking  has  been  supported  by  noble  Germans  and  even 
by  foreigners  the  following  list  of  names  may  serve : 

PROMOTEKS,  PATR0:NS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS.* 

His  Highness,  Duke  Ludewig  Ernst  of  Brunswick  and  Lueneburg. 
His  Highness,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  Lueneburg. 
His  Highness,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  and  Lueneburg,  4  copies. 
His  Highness,  The  Bishop  of  Luebeck,  Duke  and  Official  Administrator  of 
Oldenburg.    25   Rententhalers. 

^  With  this  purpose  in  view  the  editor  of  the  present  catechism,  instigated  at  Nussmann's 
request,  has  at  once  had  reprinted  a  threefold  literal  outline,  which,  however,  has  no  con- 
nection with  our  common  undertaking  or  fund. 

(1)  First  Catechism,  with  several  Children's  Prayers. 

(2)  Second  Catechism,  with  Questions,  and  with  the  five  principal  articles  accompanied  by 

Luther's  explanation. 

(3)  An  Index  of  Statements  for  the  Catechism. 

*  (N.  1,  signifies  Catechism.  N.  2,  Questionbook.  N.  3,  Biblical  Manual.  N.  4,  Biblical 
Narratives.  N.  5,  Logic.  N.  6,  Manual  of  Civic  Information.  N.  7,  Geographic  Com- 
pendium.    Where  no  number  is  indicated  all  seven  publications  are  understood.) 
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Altona 

Through  Mr.  Schirach,  the  Counsellor  of  State,  from  B.  M.  of  M.  in  Meck- 
lenburg, 10  Rthlr. 

Through  the  same  Mr.  Schirach  (banknote)  from  Copenhagen,  10  Rthlr. 

Messrs.  Bremer ;  Heusler,  family  physician ;  Mann ;  Luebbes,  a  merchant ; 
Pinckvoss,  N.  3,  5,  6.    Stuhlmann,  M.  D. 

Madame  Speth ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfrath ;  two  anonymous  donors. 

Amsterdam  and  8aandam 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Mutzenbecher,  10  copies. 

Anspach 

First  Chaplain  in  Ordinary,  Dr.  Junckheim. 

County  Assessor,  Mr.  Uz,  for  the  Royal  Gymnasium  illustr.  Carolo-Alexandr. 

Berlin 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  S.  E.,  26  Rthlr. 

Baron  Lestwitz  of  Great  Tschirne  in  Silesia,  5  Rthlr. 

Duchy  of  Blankenhurg 

The  Convent  at  Michaelstein,  3  copies. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stuebner  and  Mr.  Kruse,  Cantor  of  Huettenrode. 

Brunswick 

Commissioner   Aldefeld,   N.   1,   2. 
Lieut-Col.  Baetge,  N.  1,  2. 
Privy  Councillor  of  Justice  Biel. 
Col.  Bode. 

Councillor  of  War,  Mr.  Cleve,  N.  7. 
Mr.  Egeling,  merchant,  N.  1,  2. 
Court  Councillor  Eschenburg. 

Councillor  of  Finance  of  the  Convent,  Baron  V.  Gebhardi,  N.  1,  2. 
Madame  Gravenhorst. 

His   Excellence,   the   Privy   Counsellor,   Hardenberg-Reventlow   contributes 
100  Rthlr.  and  subscribes  for  50  copies. 
Mr.  Heltzer,  merchant,  N.  1,  2. 
Rev.  Mr.  Knittel,  N.  1,  4,  7. 
Mr.  Knoefler,  merchant,  N.  1,  2. 
Mr.  Koeppe,  merchant,  N.  1,  2. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Krause,  N.  1,  2. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Krause,  N.  1,  2. 
Mr.  Metz,  Auditor,  N.  6. 
Mr.  Meyer,  through  A.  B. 

His  Excellence,  Privy  Councillor,  von  Muenchhausen. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Memeyer,  N.  1,  2. 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  Petersen,  N.  6. 
Chief  Commissioner  Ribbentrop,  N.  7. 
Ecclesiastical  Councillor,  Schmid,  N.  3,  5. 
Legal  Advisor,  von  Unger,  N.  5. 
Capt.  von  Unger,  N.  5. 
One  anonymous. 

Vice  Commissioner  Ursal,  N.  7. 
Financial  Sec'y.  Wilke,  N.  1,  2. 
Financial  Sec'y.  Withauer,  N.  5. 
Rev.  Wittekopf  in  Destedt,  2  copies,  N.  4,  5,  6. 

Bremen,  and  the  Duchy  of  Bremen 

Mr.  Cromc,  in  Bremen,  through  W.  B.,  N.  4,  7. 
Mr.  Curtius,  in  Bremen,  N.  4,  5,  7. 
Regimental  Surgeon  Erythropel  in  Basbeck. 
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Mr.  Heniiiiigs,  tlirou^'li  W.  B.,  in  liromcn,  N.  7.  • 

Mr.  HiU'i)ors,  student. 

Chief  Bailiff  Meyer  of  liremeivoerde. 

OtHeial  Recorder,  Mr.  Meyer  of  Achim. 

Tlie  Kev.  Mr.  Sclinedermanu  of  Arbergen. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Sparneclit  of  Geversdorf. 

Mr.  Sparneclit,  ISexton  of  Grossenwoerden,  N.  1,  2. 

Kev.  2>lr.  IStalil  in  Basbecl^,  N.  1,  2. 

Mr.  Umland,  Sexton  in  Basbcck,  N.  1,  2. 

Endorf  in  the  County  of  Mansfeld 
Mr.  Kern,  Bailiff. 

FallersJeljen 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Alsfasser  of  Neindorf,  N.  1-5. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Zum  Bergen  in  Jembke,  N.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Boetticher,  Kector,  N.  1,  2. 

Siipt.  Harke  and  N.  1,  2,  4  copies,  N.  3,  1  copy,  N.  4,  5,  3  copies. 

Kev.  Mr.  Meves  of  Heiligendorf,  N.  1,  2,  4,  5. 
Kev.  Mr.  Steinfeld  of  Ochsendorf. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main 
Mr.  D.  Mosche. 
Mr.  Hasenclever,  merchant. 
One  anonymous. 

Geni/n,  near  Lueheck 

B.  J.  Bold,  of  Meenhagen,  N.  5. 

J.  P.  Dierksen,  hereditary  tenant ;  &  H.  P.  Grube,  tenant  in  Genin. 

H.  E.  Grube,  village  magistrate  of  Bayendorf,  N.  4,  5. 

J.  Isernhagen,  tenant  of  Genin,  N.  4. 

J.  Lampe,  tenant  of  Vorrade. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Loeding,  Steward  at  Maesling. 

H.  J.  Luetge,  small  farmer,  of  Oberbuessav,  N.  4,  5. 

The  Village  of  Niederbuessau. 

Kev.  Mr.  Polchow. 

H.  C.  Prenzlin,  small  farmer,  N.  4,  5. 

H.  D.  M.  Stender,  tenant,  of  Oberbuessau,  N.  4. 

P.  A.  Teschau,  tenant,  of  Oberbuessau. 

Unverhauen  and  Stender,  millers  of  Genin. 

The  Village  of  Vorrade. 

Oifhorn 
Kev.  Mr.  Ponath  of  Warenholz. 
Kev.  Mr.  Brueggmann  of  Wetmersbagen. 
Supt.  Eggers. 

Kev.  Mr.  Hueser  of  Hankensbuettel. 
Kev.  Mr.  Knoke  of  Oesingen. 
Kev.  Mr.  Nehlisz  of  Essenrode. 
Kev.  Mr.  Meybrinck  of  Sprakensebl. 
Kev.  Mr.  Kamdohr  of  Kibbesbuettel. 

Glueckstadt 

Kev.  Mr.  Ahrens  in  Wilster,  N.  1. 
Kev.  Mr.  Eckhof  in  Suederau. 
Kev.  Mr.  Hermes. 
Kev.  Mr.  Kirchof. 

Ecclesiastical  Councillor  Lange,  17  copies  and  1  copy  of  N.  1,  2,  7.,  and  2 
Rthlr. 

Kev.  Mr,  Michaelsen  in  Wilster. 

Mr.  Nielsen,  Kector,  N.  3,  6. 

Mr.  Ploen,  Burgomaster  in  Wilster,  3  copies. 

Kev.  Mr.  Tode,  in  Wilster,  N.  1,  2. 
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♦  Ooettingen 

Mr.  Albers,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  1,  2,  4. 

Mr.  G.  W.  F.  Benecken,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  3,  4. 

Mr.  Benecken,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  3,  4. 

Mr.  Blauel,  through  G.  G.  C. 

Mr.  Dedekind,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  3,  4. 

Mr.  Feder,  court  councillor. 

Mr.  Gause,  through  G.  G.  C.,  N.  1,  2,  4. 

Mr.  Hansen,  through  G.  G.  C. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kahle. 

Mr.  Kahle,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  5,  7. 

Mr.  Lavater,  M.  D. 

Ecclesiastical  Councillor,  Less. 

Cav.  Capt.  von  Linsing. 

Prof.  Meiners. 

Chief  Commissioner  Meyenberg. 

Prof,  Sextroh,  2  copies. 

Mr.  Siegfried,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  3,  4. 

Mr.  Tatter. 

Mr.  Ubbelohde,  law  student. 

Mr.  Umbusch,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  3,  4. 

Four  anonymous  donors. 

One  anonymous.    10  Rthlr. 

Gen.   Supt.  Wagemann. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wagemann. 

Goslar 

Mr,  Volkmar,  Clerk  of  Mines,  of  N.  1,  4  copies ;  N.  2,  1  copy ;  N.  3,  2  copies 
of  N.  4,  4  copies ;  N.  5,  3  copies ;  N.  6,  1  copy. 

Halderstadt 

The  exalted  chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  through  Mr.  Gleim,  20  Rthlr. 
Canon  Alvensleben  of  Erxleben,  10  Rthlr. 

Eamdurff 

Mr.  Beuck,  Student,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Heiser,  3  Rthlr.  for  1  copy. 

Dr.  Gerling,  11  Rthlr.,  8  Ggr. 

Dr.  Hermes,  Student. 

Rev,  Mr,  Hinz  in  Hann,  N.  3,  5. 

Mr.  Lueders,  Student. 

Mr.  Luettnann,  Student,  N.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Mertens,  Student,  N.  5,  6. 

Mr.  Milow  in  Wandsbeck. 

Mr.  Ohrt,  organist  in  Hann,  N.  4,  5. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr,  Stelley,  Student. 

Baron  von  Stenglin  for  2  copies,  10  Rthlr. 

Mr.  Tankmer. 

Mr.  Thiess,  Magistrate. 

Hameln 
Senator  Benecke. 
Mr.  Bock,  merchant. 
Capt,  Boetticher. 
Mr,  Borghard,  N,  4,  7. 
Supt.  Brase,  in  Muender. 
Rev.  Mr.  Ewers. 
Supt,  Koch,  in  Boerrie. 
Mr.  Kulemann,  Syndic. 
Mr.  Kulemann,  Factory  foreman. 
Rev.  Mr.  Loeber. 
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Judge  Lueders. 

Regimental  Surgeon,  Matthaei,  N.  4,  6. 

Mr.  Schuhmacher,  Mayor. 

Mr.  Weibezahn,   Student,  N.   1,  4. 

Mr.  Westrumb,  druggist. 

Capt.  Wiedeburg,  N.  4,  5,  6. 

Lieut.  Wolkenhaar,  N.  1. 

Hanover 

Rev.  Mr.  Armbrecht  of  Haenigsen,  N.  3,  5. 
Mr.  K.  V.  d.  B.,  5  Rthlr.,  16  Ggr. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bosse  of  Edemissen. 
Rev.  Mr.  Edeler  of  Wipshausen. 
Mr.   Grussendorf,   Organist. 
Rev.  Mr.  Halm  of  Peese,  N.  1,  7. 
Miss  J.,  20  Rthlr. 

Royal  Information  Bureau,  4  copies,  and  of  N.  1,  3  copies ;  of  N.  5,  1  copy. 
Supt.  Koch  of  Silvershausen,  2  copies. 
Rev.  Mr.  Laer  of  Uetze,  1  copy  N.  1,  2. 
Rev.  Mr.  Overbeck  of  Eltze,  N.  1,  2,  4,  5. 
Rev.  Mr.  Chief  Post  office  Commissioner,  Mr.  Pape. 
Mr.  Pfaff,  N.  1.  (12  Ggr.  for  this)  and  No.  5. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pfotenhauser  in  Hohenbostel. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pott  in  Landringhausen. 
Chief  Forest  Warden,  Rahne  of  Haenigsen,  N.  6,  7. 
Rev.  Mr.  Raven  of  Meinersen,  N.  3,  5. 
Rev.  Mr.  Roden  of  Steterdorf,  N.  2,  4,  5. 
Rev.  Mr.  Timaeus  in  Barsinghausen,  2  copies. 
Mr.  Velthusen,  Sec'y  of  War,  10  Rthlr. 
Rev.  Mr.  Voelger  of  Eddesse. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilken   in    Stemmen. 

Mr.   Witte,  merchant,  4  Rthlr.,   for   the   youth   of  North   Carolina   to   buy 
24  Catechisms. 

HarJ)ke 

von  Veltheim,  Director  of  Mines,  20  Rthlr.   (^^  as  gift). 

Helmstaedt 

Mr.  Ahrens,  Cantor,  and  20  copies,  N.  1. 

Mr.  Alberti,  deputy  to  Asst.  Principal,  46  copies,  N.  1. 

Lieut-Col.  V.  Barner  of  Twuelpstedt. 

Inspector  General  v.  Bohlen  of  Wendhausen. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dieckmann. 

Mr.  Etzdorf,  through  G.  G.  B. 

A  Corporation,   10  Rthlr, 

Mr.  Gestrich,  merchant,  N.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gieseke  of  Bardorf. 

Prof.  Guenther. 

Dr.   Hempel. 

Mr.  Hennings,  through  G.  G.  C. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lautenbach  of  Voelpke,  N.  1-5. 

Councillor  Kratzenstein. 

Mr.  Ludewig.  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  1,  6. 

Magistrate  Martens. 

Pedagogical  Institute,  2  copies  and  N.  1,  12  copies ;  of  N.  2,  6  copies. 

Mr.  V.  Pless,  through  R.  B. 

Prof.  Pott. 

Schoolmaster  Reinhard,  62  Copies,  of  N.  1. 

Prof.  Remer. 

Councillor  Rham. 

Mrs.  Rham,  wife  of  the  Councillor,  2  Rthlr. 

From  the  School  Treasury,  10  Rthlr,  for  N.  1,  for  poor  children. 
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Mr.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  through  G.  G.  B. 

Rev.  Mr.  Toegei  of  Twuelpstedt. 

Anonymous,  1  Rthlr.  13  Ggr.  4  pf.,  for  Catechisms. 

Prof.    Wiedeburg. 

Rev.  Mr.  Zuckschwerdt  of  Fletchtdorf. 

Hitzacker 
Mr.  A.  J.  Blumenthal. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Sr. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kahle,  of  the  Customs  office. 
Mr.  Luening,  Chief  Inspector  of  Customs. 
Rev.  Mr.  Meienberg. 
Mr.  Mueller,  organist,  N.  3,  6. 
Rev.  Mr.  Zimmermann. 

County  of  Hoya 

Rev.  Mr.  Beneke  of  Martfeld,  N.  1-3. 

Mr.  Dunter,  Student  of  Thedinghausen,  N.  3,  4. 

Mr.  Friese. 

Mr.  Grahl,  Cantor  of  Thedinghausen,  N.  1,  2. 

Rev.  Gudewill,  of  Thedinghausen. 

Mr.  Hauto  of  Dreye,  N.  1-3. 

Mr.  Henning  of  Dreye,  N.  1,  4. 

Mr.  Henzen,  of  Customs  Office. 

Chief  Inspector  Hugo. 

Mr.  Huntemueller. 

Supt.  Krome  of  Lunsen. 

Mr.  Leymann. 

Mr.  Luening. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

Rev.  Mirow  of  Buecken,  2  copies. 

Rev.  Mueller,  N.  1,  2. 

Mr.  Noelting,  Stud,  of  Heilegenfelde,  N.  1-4. 

Mr.  Oldenburg. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Plate. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Plate. 

Rev.  Ribov. 

Toll-Insp.  Ristenpart  of  Dreye. 

Cantor  Schnelle  of  Heiligenfelde,  N.  1,  2. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Cantor  Steinhart  of  Martfeld,  N.  3. 

Mr.  Storch,  Student. 

Capt.  Thiele. 

Rev.  Volger  of  Weyhe,  N.  1-3. 

Mr.  Weege. 

Mr.  Woehler. 

Jena 
Privy  and  Ecll,  Councillor,  Grusbach  1  Ducat. 

Kiel 

Civic  Judge,  and  Chief  Physician,  Mr.  Ackermann,  for  2  copies.  Rthlr. 
16  Ggr. 

Prof.  Hensler. 

His  Excellence,  Privy  Councillor  Count  v.  Hoik  of  Eckhof,  5  Rthlr.  %  of 
this  to  Catechisms  for  North  Carolina  children. 

Assessor  of  Commerce,  Gud.  Hornemann. 

Civic  Judge  and  County  Syndic  Jenssen. 

Mr.  Meyer,  Professor  &  1st  Pastor. 

Konigsdcrg 
The  S.  E.  Lodge  of  the  Three  Crowns.   15  Rthlr. 
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Konigslutter 

Supt.  Bode,  2  copies.  N.  1,  2,  4. 
Rev.  Hoeck  of  Oelber,  N.  1,  2,  4. 
Rector  Rudolphi,  N.  3,  4, 
Rev.  Vogel  of  Gauingen,  N.  2,  4,  5. 

Kopenhagen 

His  Excellence,  the  Privy  Councillor,  Count  v  Bernstorf,  10  Rthlr. 
Dr.  Munter,  5  Rthlr. 

Leipzig 

Mr.  M.  Beruhardi,  Dean  of  St.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Crusius. 

Mr.  M.  Eneke,  Dean  of  St.  Thomas. 

Prof.  Hindenburg,  N.  5-7. 

Dr.  Knehnoel,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Thomas, — 1  copy  of  N.  6,  7. 

Prof.  Pezold,  ....  1-4. 

Supt.  Dr.  Rosenmueller. 

Dr.  Scharf,  Pastor  of  St.  Nikolai,  N.  1-4. 

Mr.  Christ.  Gottl.    Seidenschwanz,  business  agent. 

Mr.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Sperbach,  merchant. 

Mr.  M.  Weiss,  Dean  of  St.  Nickolai. 

Dr.  Wolf,  Prof.  &  Dean  of  St.  Nickolai. 

Earldom  of  Lippe 
Rev.  Mr.  v  Coelln. 
Rev.  Mr.  v  Tasche. 

London 
Dr.  Brande,  2  copies. 

Sir  Hinueber,  Privy  Councillor  of  Justice,  2  copies. 
Mr.  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.,  ^/^  Guinea. 
Mr.  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff  &  Key,  1  Guinea. 
Dr.  Woide,  Court  rector,  i/^  Guinea. 

Lucklum 

Mr.  Hardenberg,  Chief  of  an  Ecclaiastic  Estate  and 
Mr.  Hardenberg,   the  Cav.   Capt.,   10  Rthlr. 

Lueheck 

Mr.  Boie,  through  G.  G.  C,  2  copies. 

Mr.  Bruns,  N.  1. 

Senior  Burghard,  N.  1. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carstens. 

Mr.  Carstens,  licentiate,   (academic  lecturer  on  divinity.) 

Rev.  Mr.  Friderici. 

Mr.  Guetschow. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hake. 

Mr.  Hertel,  N.  1. 

Mr.  Meyer,  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

The  Exalted  Ministerial  Office,  8  Rthlr.  12  Ggr. 

Burgomaster  Peters,  34  Rthlr. 

Rev.  Mr.  Petersen,  N.  1. 

Senator  Plessing. 

Supt.  Schinmeier. 

Rev.  Mr.  Schroeder. 

Rev.  Mr.  Schwarz. 

Rev.  Mr.  Suhl. 

Senator  Wilkin,  5  Rthlr. 

Mr.  Zietz,  N.  1. 
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Luenel}urg 

His  Excellence,  von  Buelow,  Director  of  Landscape, — 2  copies. 
Rector  Crome,  3  copies.  N.  1,  2,  4,  5. 
Rev.  Schrodt, 

Magdelurg 

Canon  v.  d.  Busche,  10  Rthlr. 

Rev.  Cuno  zu  Dodendorf,  2  copies,  &  of  N.  1,  2  copies ;  of  N.  3,  1  copy ; 
of  N.  5,  3  copies ;  of  N.  6,  1  copy ;  of  N.  7,  1  copy. 
Asst.  Pastor  Junker. 
The  S.  E.  Lodge  Ferdinand  zu  Glueckseligkeit,  15  Rthlr. 

March  County 

Wife  of  the  Embassador,  v.  a.  Borch  zu  Langendreer. 

Mr.  Reck  of  Overdiek. 

Mr.  Vineator.   Stud,  of  Theology. 

Meldorf 

Hon.  Niebuhr,  Councillor  of  Justice,  and 

Hon  Jochims,  Ecclesiastical  Councillor, — 5  copies. 

Netz-District  in  Prussia 

For  Catechisms  for  North  American  children,  by  an  Evang. 
pastor, 10  Rthlr. 

NeuheiTnhuth 
Bishop  Spangenberg,  5  copies. 

NienMrg 
Mr.   Kuterhof,  Regimental  Surgeon. 

Nordheim 
Mr.  Friesland,  Reg.  Surgeon,  2  copies.  N.  1. 

Duchy  of   Oldenburg 

Rev.  Mr.  Greverus,  zur  Jahde. 
Rev.  Mr.  Loescher  zu  Ganderkesee. 

Oxford 
Professor  Ford. 

Petersdorf  near  Neustadt  in  Holstein 

Mr.  Cirsovius,  N.  6. 

Rev.  Falkenhagen  in  Lehnsahn,  N.  3,  4. 

Mr.  J.  Fr.  Mattfeld,  N.  1,  2. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mattfeld,  N.  1,  2,  5. 

Mr.  Ortmann  of  Sestermuehe,  student,  N,  1,  7. 

Rcval 
Dr.  Carpov,  10  Rthlr. 

Schoeppenstedt 
Mr.  Trope,  steward,  10  Rthlr.  for  N.  3,  7. 

8iege7'sleheti 
Supervisor  Caspari,  3  copies  of  N.  1.  &  1.  copy  of  N.  0. 
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Stade 

Gen.  Supt.  Dr.  Pratje  and  Friends,  17  Rthlr.,  as  a  gift  and  2^/2 

Rthlr.  for  N.  1,  7.    Further, — 

Subscription  to  N.  1.  72  copies;  N.  2.  64  copies;  N.  3.  72  copies;  N.  4.  94 
copies;  N.  5.  94  copies;  N.  6.  73  copies;  N.  7.  75  copies. 

Stetti7i 
Mr.  Veltliusen  of  Huelsenburg,  25  Rthlr. 

Stralsund 
Library  of  the  Gymnasium. 
Rev.  Mr.  Coiberg. 

Mr.  Dinnies,  County  judge  &  Mayor,  2  copies. 
Rev.  Mr.  Fabricius. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gebhardi. 
Mr.  Helwig,  druggist. 
Mr.  Knust,  student. 
Prefect  Pistorius,  of  Ruegen. 

Privy  Councillor  Pommeresche  &  an  anonymous  friend,  2  copies. 
Rev.  Schlomann. 

Mr.   Schlomann,   Political  Economist. 
Supt.  Dr.  Stannike. 

Mr.  Tetzlof,  feudal,  (Recording)  Sec'y.,  (total  of  15  copies,  and  50  Rthlr. 
paid  on  it.) 

Strasshurg 
Athletic  Association  of  Prof.  Blessig,  2  copies. 

Stuttgart 
Mr.  M.  Pfaff. 

Vorsfeld 
Supt.  Dr.  Luederwald. 

Wahrenbrueck  hi  Saxony 
Pastor  in  Charge,  M.  Sternler,  6  copies. 

Walkenried 
Mr.  Hagemann,  inspector,  2  copies. 

Weimar 
Mr.  Ludecus,  Tax  Collector. 
Mr.  Luebeck,  District  Recorder. 
Mr.  Weber,  Pastor  of  the  Institute. 
Rev.  Mr.  De  Wette. 

Wetzlar 

Mr.  Doepp  in  Aslar  near  Wetzlar,  House  inspector. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goertz  in  Hermannstein. 

Mr.  Hofmann,  Privy  Councillor. 

Mr.  von  Riedesel,  Assessor  of  Commerce. 

Judge  Schulz,  in  Koenigsberg,  near  Giessen. 

Mr.  von  Ulmenstein,  Assessor  of  Commerce. 

Vietma 

Mr.  Cnopf,  Ecclesiastical  Councillor. 
Madame  Coith,  N.  1.  4  copies ;  N.  2.  2  copies. 
Miss.  Rosette  Coith,  N.  1.  2  copies ;  N.  2.  1  copy. 
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Miss.  Friderike  Coith,  N.  1.  2  copies ;  N.  2.  1  copy. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Fock,  Councillor  of  the  Consistory,  N.  1.  5  copies ;  N.  2.  5  copies. 

Madame  Fock,  N.  1.  2  copies ;  N.  2.  1  copy. 

Mr.  Franzel. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  practical  teacher  in  the  Imperial  School  of  Veterinary. 

Mr.  Thomann,  and  N.  1.  6  copies ;  N.  2.  6  copies. 

Mr.  Carl  Thomann,  N.  1.  3  copies ;  N.  2.  1  copy. 

Mr.  Thomann  in  Presburg,  6  copies  of  N.  1,  2. 

Wildeshausen 
From  2  friends  of  Westphalia,  12  Rthlr.    12  Ggr. 

Wolfenduettel 

Pres.  of  the  Consistory,  von  Knuth,  N.  1-6,  1  copy ;  N.  7.  4  copies. 
Commissioner  Raeber,  for  1  copy  5  Rthlr. 

Wolfsl)urg 

The  Count  of  Schulenburg,  youngest,  5  Rthlr. 
Magistrate  Kette,  21/2  Rthlr.  for  N.  4,  5,  7. 

Zelle 
Ecclesiastical  Councillor  Jacobi,  &  friends,  17  Rthlr. — 12  Ggr. 

Zuerch 

Rev.  Mr.  Lavater. 

As  a  gift  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niissmann  the  following  books  were  sent  (Apr. 
10,  1787.)  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolai  in  Bremen: 

Seller's  Larger  Book  on  Religious  Devotion. 

Old.  Test.  Part  I,  and  New  Test.  Pt.  1  and  2  (gifts  of  Mr.  Seller). 

June  20,  1787,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilmerding,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  addressed  to  Prof.  Dr.  Kunze,  a  pastor  of  New  York : — 3  copies  of  the 
Anspach  Hymnal  (intended  for  church  libraries  of  North  Carolina,  a  gift  of 
the  Court  pastor,  Mr.  Junckheim,  assistant  judge  of  the  provincial  court, 
Mr.  Uz.  and  the  publishers.) 

We  have  furthermore  in  our  possession,  the  following: 

3  additional  (total  4)  copies  of  Seller's  Larger  Book  on  Religious  Devotion, 
with  promise  of  its  continuation. 

New  Test.  Translation  &  Notes  by  Mr.  Seller. 

Holy  Scriptures — Old.  Test,  in  Outline  and  New  Test,  in  Luther's  Transl. 
with  notes,  4  copies. 

Smaller  Book  on  Religious  Devotion.    4  copies. 

Smaller  Catechism.    3  copies. 

Religion  for  the  Immature.    4  copies. 

The  Psalms,  from  the  Hebrew. 

Isaiah,  from  the  Hebrew. 

Educational  Principles  for  the  training  of  future  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  and  of  the  young  people. 

Provisions  for  a  Liturgy. 

Prayers  for  Sundays  and  Church  festival  days. 

(These  as  gifts  from  the  Publisher  Mr.  Bohu  in  Hamburg,  partly  for  church 
and  partly  for  school  libraries.)  : 

Pyles  Paraphrase  of  the  Acts,  in  paper  binding,  2  copies. 
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Feddersen's  Ethics.    25  copies. 
Bueschings  Preparation.    2  copies. 
Trapp's  Interviews  \vitli  Young  Peoi)le.   2  copies. 
Matermeier's  Astronomical  Handbook.    2  copies. 
Masheim's  Religious  Addresses. 
(Gifts  of  Prof.  M.  in  Goettingen)  : 

Blumenbacb's  Handbook  for  Natural  History   with   Copperplates. 
Erxleben's,  Elements  of  Natural  History   (edited)   by  Gmelin  with  Copper- 
plates (Gifts  of  M.  L.  in  Helmstaedt.) 

Esmach's  Elements  of  Natural  History    (by  the  Author.) 

Tietmann's  Christian  Ethics    (by  the  Author.) 

Dr.  Rienhard's  Sermons,  Based  on  Principles  of  Jesus.    2  copies. 

(Gift  of  Rector  Rudolphi  in  Koenigslutter)  : 

Spalding's  Usefulness  of  the  Ministry  as  a  Career. 

Wernet's  Observations  on  Morality  &  Religion  and  Public  Worship. 

Reutenberg's  Sermons,  2  Pts. 

Sturm's  Sermon  on  the  History  of  a  Family,  Book  I. 

(Gift  of  the  editor)  : 

Wiedeburg's  Humanistic  Magazine  of  1787.  Nos.  for  New  Year,  Easter,  St. 
John's  Day  and  St.  Michael's  Day. 

(From  the   Author)  : 

Lentz' — Foundations  of  Christianity. 

Short  History  of  Revealed  Religion  (by  an  anonymous  donor). 

Nature's  Arena,  with  Copperplates.   8  vols.   4  Parts. 

Miller's  Historical  and  Moral  Expositions. 

Stapfer's  Ethics,  6  Pts. 

Buddei's  Moral  Theology. 

Cramer's  Pamphlet  on  the  Hebrews. 

Spoerl's  Pastoral  Theology. 

Reimarus'  Natural  Religion. 

Seckendorf's  de  Lutheranismo. 

Roden's  Playlets  for  Children. 

Herme's  Handbook  of  Religion. 

Walch's  Dogmatic  Science  of  God. 

Giseke's  Sermons,  Pt.  I. 

Mielck's  Sermons,  2  Pts. 

Langemak's  Observations  on  the  Psalms. 

Langemak's  Sermons,  by  Kuehl. 

Longemak's  Sermons  of  the  yr.  1769. 

Wolfrath's  Truths  of  Faith. 

Hymnal  of  the  Augsbung  Confession,  in  Austria. 

Bengel  Gnomon's  New  Testament. 

Balduin's — Epistles   of  Paul,    (presumably  in   Latin.) 

RoUin's  Histoire  Ancienne ;  5  Vols. 

Furthermore  there  has  been  promised  to  us  the  shipment  of  several  books 
to  Senior  D.  Gerling  in  Hamburg.  The  announcement  concerning  these  may 
be  expected  in  the  further  issues  of  these  reports. 
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However  mucli  books,  for  whicli  we  liave  not  made  a  special  request, 
would  now  prove  a  burden  to  us,  we  nevertheless  are  anxious  to  receive 
several  larger  works  on  ISTatural  History  in  order  to  arouse  and  develop 
a  love  for  that  special  field  among  the  German  preachers  of  that 
country.  We  therefore  request  such  wealthy  and  well  wishing  friends, 
to  whom  our  undertaking  appeals,  to  come  to  our  aid  the  more  readily, 
since  the  introduction  of  such  books  into  the  German  church  libraries 
of  that  country  is  the  only  means  of  securing  rare  things  of  nature  from 
this  new  world  for  the  museums  of  Germany. 


The  special  favors  of  sympathetic  friends,  scholars,  mail  officials 
and  bookdealers,  through  whom  our  efforts  and  expenses,  connected 
with  the  details  of  our  enterprise,  have  been  decidedly  reduced  in  many 
ways,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  individually  here.  However 
the  silent  acknowledgement  of  the  heart  is  also  an  expression  of 
gratitude. 


Our  cash  receipts  to  date  are  865  Rthlr.  10  Ggr.  Of  this  amount 
about  339  Rthlr.  15  Ggr.  were  gifts,  which  are  kept  separate  from  the 
bank  account  and  are  to  be  used  only  for  the  sending  out  of  preachers. 
Included  in  this  sum  though  are  also  22  Rthlr.  12  Ggr.  received  from 
the  sale  of  several  books  for  the  general  fund. 

Advance  subscription  at  the  rate  of  12  Ggr.  per  copy  can  still  be 
made  for  the  five  remaining  books,  which  we  expect  to  publish  next 
Easter  or  at  the  time  of  the  Spring  book-market. 
Helmstaedt  Sep.  12,  1787. 

J.  C.  Velthusen.   H.  P.  C.  Henke. 

L.  Crell.    G.  S.  Kluegel.    P.  J.  Bruns. 
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On  the  12th  of  March,  1788,  with  the  approval  of  His  Highness,  the 
Duke,  the  erstwhile  student,  Mr.  Carl  August  Gottlieb  Storch,  was  or- 
dained as  Evangelical  assistant  pastor  for  ISTorth  Carolina^  He  was 
dismissed  with  the  gracious  assurance  of  his  Sovereign  that  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  demonstrated  among  those  of  our  faith 
in  that  country,  should  serve  him  as  a  recommendation  for  a  teaching 
position  suited  to  his  preparation,  here  in  Germany,  if  he,  in  the  course 
of  several  years  for  acceptable  reasons,  should  return  to  his  native 
country. 

Through  the  repeated  assurance  of  those  in  a  position  to  observe  his 
work  daily,  who  commended  him  very  highly  for  his  teaching  ability 
and  his  faithfulness,  and  who  furthermore  were  always  glad  to  hear 
him  preach,  he  was  very  favorably  remembered  by  us  during  the  years 
which  he  spent  as  private  tutor  in  the  regions  of  Zell  and  Diepholz. 
In  a  rather  severe  test  to  which  we  submitted  him  we  found  him  ex- 
ceptionally capable.  The  trial  sermons  and  religious  instructions  which 
he  gave  here  publicly  before  his  appointment  met  with  very  general 
satisfaction.  In  the  family  by  which  he  was  last  employed  as  instructor 
for  the  children  he  is  missed  very  much.  After  leaving  us  he  returned 
to  this  befriended  family,  that  he  might  in  the  vicinity  of  Bremen  await 
the  departure  of  the  ship  which  was  to  take  him  to  Baltimore.  Upon 
his  amiable  reception  by  those  of  our  faith  and  of  our  nationality  in 
America,  especially  in  ISTorth  Carolina,  will  depend  the  manner  in  which 
we  shall  henceforth  be  able  to  assist  them  in  the  needs  of  their  church. 
Our  cash  receipts  to  date,  the  beneficent  contributions  and  the  sums 
advanced  for  our  seven  announced  text  books,  already  amount  to  a  total 
of  1238  rententhaler,  13  groschen  and  8  pfennigs. 

For  almost  an  entire  year  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  we  w^ould,  in 
so  short  a  time,  be  able  to  achieve  our  main  purpose,  viz. :  the  sending 
over  of  capable  preachers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Daser,  to  whom  we  up  to 
April,  1787,  had  sent  everything  intended  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  ]N"ussmann, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  latter,  had  left  Charleston  in  August, 
1786,  as  we  learned  from  his  reply  of  June  20th,  1787.  From  here  he 
had  gone  to  another  charge  consisting  of  both  English  and  German 
members,  located  about  seventy  miles  farther  inland  in  Orange  County, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  await  the  opportunity  afforded  by  tourist 
wagons,  before  Mr.  Niissmann  could  obtain  our  letters  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him,  in  various  ways  through  the  kind  mediation  of  our 

^  The  Ordination  Speech  under  the  title:  "Address  and  Prayer  for  the  Ordination  of  Mr. 
0.  A.  G.  Storch  as  Evang.  Asst.  Pastor  for  N.  Car.  etc,"  has  been  printed  and  is  on  sale  b"" 
the  same  publishers  who  are  printing  our  "Text  Books." 
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friends  in  London,  Amsterdam,  Kopenhagen,  Hamburg,  Altona  and 
Bremen.  Furthermore,  the  assertion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daser,  that  he 
himself  knew  of  two  congregations  in  South  Carolina  who  were  looking 
for  a  pastor,  was  neither  definite  nor  reassuring  enough  to  expect  a 
man,  whose  success  now  almost  weighed  more  heavily  on  our  hearts 
than  our  own,  to  make  such  a  journey  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation; 
especially,  since  we  already  have  adopted  the  principle  of  sending  men 
only  under  conditions  in  which  we  ourselves,  if  our  other  circumstances 
made  it  possible,  would  be  willing,  in  the  trust  of  God  and  the  good 
cause,  to  undertake  the  journey.  Likewise  we  thoroughly  detest  all 
unbidden  emigration  from  our  Fatherland  as  well  as  all  vagrant  roam- 
ing about  in  the  world  for  adventure. 

Meanwhile,  too.  Prof.  Kunze,  a  pastor  in  New  York,  without  knowing 
anything  of  our  undertaking,  had  renewed  his  old  friendship  with  those 
of  us  who  had  learned  to  know  and  to  love  him  in  London  on  the 
occasion  of  his  call  to  Philadelphia,  and  thereby  brought  about  a 
personal  acquaintance  between  us  and  the  man  who  delivered  the  letter. 
This  enabled  us  even  now  to  agree  orally  on  a  definite  plan  with  Mr. 
Wilmerding.  He  was  born  of  a  worthy  family  in  Brunswick,  is  now, 
however,  located  in  New  York,  and  as  secretary  of  a  German  Aid 
Society,  organized  among  our  fellow  countrymen  of  that  place,  fully 
relieved  us  of  all  anxious  worries.  Our  courage  was  further  strength- 
ened by  several  trustworthy  friends  who  had  been  in  Virginia  and  also 
at  various  places  along  the  boundary-line  of  North  Carolina.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  brotherly  Christian  spirit  among  our 
Evangelical  brethren  of  that  country,  and  assured  us  that  preachers,  who 
proved  to  be  at  all  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  would  not 
suffer  any  want.  All  of  this  however  produced  nothing  further  in  us 
than  the  determination,  first  to  hasten  the  completion  of  our  promised 
Text  Books,  which  we  considered  the  most  probable  source  and  means 
of  specific  help.  Consequently  we  were  most  concerned,  first  to  discharge 
our  duties  towards  our  good-natured  creditors,  before  undertaking  any- 
thing so  far  remote,  for  which  our  unaided  efforts  at  such  a  great  dis- 
tance were  insufiicient,  and  for  which  furthermore,  only  a  beaconing 
of  Providence  from  America  was  able  to  pave  our  way. 

But,  even  earlier  than  we  had  expected  it,  Providence  pointed  out  this 
paved  way  to  us.  Only  a  month  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Hartmann,  a  native 
of  BrunsAvick,  now  located  in  Virginia,-  in  his  magnanimous  way  offered 
his  assistance  for  our  enterprise,  so  that  we  v/ere  able  to  arrange  with 
him  the  establishment  of  a  small  subsidiary  fund  in  Baltimore,  to  which, 
for  the  present  is  assigned  all  the  money  secured  in  that  section  from 
the  text  books,  the  sale  of  which  he  at  our  request,  and  with  no  personal 
interest  whatsoever,  has  undertaken.  [The  intention  is]  that  thus  our 
traveler  in  case  of  an  emergency  or  of  any  unforeseen  embarrassment 

^  Not  far  from  Rowlands  Ferry,  on  the  Potomac  River  in  London  County,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Colonel  Clepham;  on  the  main  highway  to  New  York  and  the  two  Carolinas. 
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might  at  our  behest  receive  from  this  fund  the  help  for  which  we  con- 
sider ourselves  obligated  to  him.  This  happy  acquaintance,  and  the 
personal  confidence  which  soon  grew  up  between  these  two  traveling 
companions  we  considered  as  a  hint  of  Providence  to  take  this  up  at 
once,  and  to  utilize  this  proffered  help  in  such  an  essential  matter,  even 
though  the  promised  total  delivery  of  our  publications,  which  for  the 
greater  part  are  already  outlined,  but  were  interrupted  by  more  urgent 
demands,  should  thereby  suffer  a  short  but  unavoidable  delay. 

This  delay  however  was  caused  by  another,  for  us  very  painful,  acci- 
dent, which  no  doubt  will  completely  exonerate  us  in  the  judgment  of 
every  fair-minded  reader.  Our  beloved  friend  and  co-worker,  Prof. 
Kluegel,  who  had  undertaken  the  compilation  of  The  Most  Practical 
Information  and  a  part  of  The  Manual  for  Civic  Knowledge  was  un- 
expectedly detained  in  the  rapid  completion  of  his  work,  which  in  rough 
draft  was  progressing  nicely,  by  a  call  to  Halle,  whither  he  also  actually 
went  a  few  days  ago.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  can  in  his  behalf  offer 
the  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  first  disturbances,  always  attending 
such  a  change,  have  been  overcome,  the  completion  of  his  part  of  our 
collection,  next  to  his  professional  duties,  will  receive  his  first  and  most 
serious  attention.  Of  one  of  the  announced  books,  viz. :  The  Selection 
of  Biblical  Narratives,  together  with  A  Short  History  of  Religion,  the 
editor  has  temporarily  been  able  to  supply  only  one  half,  viz. :  The 
Biblical  Narratives.  Before  working  out  the  History  of  Religion,  he 
wished  to  complete  his  more  elaborate  Church  History,  of  which  the 
first  part  has  just  been  finished.  A  further  reason  for  doing  this  was 
the  fact  that  he  might  arrange  everything  with  better  proportions,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  shorter  and  more  popular  work. 
For  good  reasons  he  has  divided  this  original  v/ork  into  two  separate 
and  independent  publications.  ISTevertheless  our  subscribers  will  receive 
both,  without  any  subsequent  payments,  for  the  advance  subscription 
price  at  which  we  announced  it  as  the  fourth  text  book  of  our  Collec- 
tion. The  Geographical  Handbook,  of  which  all  that  was  available  from 
the  best  sources  has  been  assembled  and  for  the  greater  part  worked 
out,  has  been  delayed  somewhat  at  our  suggestion,  because  *we  are  still 
expecting  from  Charleston  some  contributions  which  may  be  especially 
noteworthy,  or  may  at  least  supplement  the  information  now  found  in 
other  books.  At  any  rate  this  publication  will  come  from  the  press  by 
St.  John's  Day,  and  nothing  but  sickness  or  similar  obstacles  beyond  the 
control  of  man,  will  prevent  us  from  being  able  to  fully  satisfy  our 
subscribers  by  the  next  Michael-mas-fair. 

Since  books  for  religious  instruction  were  the  most  necessary  for  the 
church  needs  of  that  country,  we  felt  obliged  to  expedite  these  editions 
more  than  the  rest.  Therefore  we  now  furnish  first,  The  Biblical  Hand- 
booh  for  Independent  Readers,  and  second.  The  Selection  of  Biblical 
Narratives. 
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The  following  names  are  to  be  added  to  the  list  inserted  in  the  Reports 
of  the  First  J^umber  : 

Promoters,  subscribers  and 
those  paying  in  advance : 

Altona 
The  late  Councillor  of  the  Consistory  and  Provost  Alemaun. 

Brunswick 

Mr.  Jenner,  Student,  N.  1,  3. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kuittel,  N.  2,  3. 

His  Excellency,  the  Privy  Councillor  von  Muenchhausen,  20  Rthlr.,  for 
copies  of  the  2nd  Catechism  for  poor  children  in  North  Carolina  and 
Helmstaedt. 

Bremerode 

Anonymous,  7  Rthlr.  12  ggr.,  for  copies  of  the  First  Catechism  and  of  the 
Index  to  Proverbs. 

Dannenherg 
Supt.  Lueder. 

Dessau 
Rev.  Basedow's  Mother-in-law  gives  1.  Rthlr. 

Endorf,   in  Mansfeld 

Mr.  Wilhelmi,  Official  Actuary. 

Mr.  Lehman,  and  2  copies  of  N.  1,  2. 

Frankfort  07i  the  Main 
Anonymous. 

Qlueckstadt 

Through  Dr.  Lange,  Councillor  of  the  Consistory : 

Mrs.  Bensen,  widow  of  the  Councillor  of  Chancery,  N.  1,  2,  7. 

Mr.  Boeckmann,  General  Supt.  and  Councillor  of  Justice. 

Baron  von  Brocktorf,  sheriff,  and  member  of  Govt.  Board. 

Mr.  Bruennig,  Councillor  of  Justice,  Burgomaster-and  States-Attorney, 

Mr.  V.  Buchwald,  auscultator,  (attending  lawyer.) 

Mr.  Buelow,  chamberlain,  sheriff  and  member  of  Govt.  Board. 

Mr.  Callisen,  Attorney  for  the  Gov't. 

Mrs.  Claussen,  widow  of  the  Councillor  of  War. 

Mr.  Eggers,  sheriff  Consulting  Councillor,  and  Vice  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Feldmann,  General  Military  Commissioner. 

The  Widow  of  Lent.  Friis. 

Mr.  Jensen,  Attorney  for  the  Gov't. 

Count.  V.  Ranzan,  chamberlain,  sheriff,  &  member  of  the  Gov't.  Board, 
also  Provost  of  the  Monastery  Utersen. 

Mr.  Roettger,  Councillor  of  Justice  and  Attorney  for  the  Gov't.,  2  copies. 

The  Baroness,  wife  of  v.  Solenthal,  Privy  and  Consulting  Councillor,  donates 
to  the  Cause.  1  Ducat.,  2  Rthlr.  12  ggr. 

An  Anonymous  Donor. 

An  Anonymous  Donor. 

Ooettingen 

Magistrate  von  Voigts  zu  Friedland. 
Magistrate  Conradi  zu  Neinhausen,  N.  1. 
Rev.  Mr.  Diffen  zu  Grossen  Schneen,  N.  1. 
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Grossen    Winnigstedt 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Reiche. 

Ilalhcrstadt 
Mr.  Gerike,  student,  N.  1,  2. 

Hamhurg 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hinz,  in  Hamm,  N.  1,  2,  6,  7. 

Hanover 

Abbot  Chappuzeau  von  Loccum,  10  Rthlr. 
Mr.  Jatho,  student. 

Helmstaedt 

Mr.  Dreyer,  student,  N.  1,  2.  and  as  a  prize  for  two  brothers  in  the  School 
of  Pedagogy   (Teachers  Seminary),  2  copies. 

Horyil)iirg  in  the  District  of  Halherstadt 
Mr.  Lenz,  Inspector. 

Kiel 
Prof.  Ehlers,  3  Rthlr. 
Mr.  Roepke,  student. 

Koenigslutter 

An  Anonymous  Donor,  N.  1,  2. 

Leipzig 

Mr.  Funcke,  Magistrate,  pastor  in  Liebertwolkwitz,  N.  4,  5. 

Prof.  Keil,  N.  4,  6. 

Dr.  Kuelmoehl,  Archdeacon,  3  Rthlr. 

Prof.  Palmer,  N.  5,  6. 

Mr.  Schwarze,  Asst.  Principal  in  Goerlitz,  N.  5,  6. 

Luel)eck 

Mr.  Bandelin,  teacher  in  a  Gymnasium. 
Procurator,  Mr.  Overbeck. 

Lueneburg 
Mr.  Riclas,  Rector,  1  Ducat. 

Muenden  an  der  Werre,  through  Mr.  Quentin,  Rector,  and  Mr.  Hinterthuer, 
Sacristan. 

Mr.  Bade,  License  Commissioner,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Ballauf,  merchant,  N.  6. 

Mr.  Baurmeister,  merchant,  N.  4,  6,  7. 

Mr.  Bergmann,  K.  B.  L.,  Steward  of  the  Arsenal,  N.  5. 

Mr.  Duerr,  pastor  at  the  Garrison,  N.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Eckhard,  merchant,  N.  5,  6,  7. 

Mr.  Eike,  First  Burgomaster,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Elberfeld,  merchant,  N.  4,  6,  7. 

Mr.  Frauke,  merchant,  N.  6. 

Mr,  Franke,  Jr.,  merchant,  N.  7. 

A  Friend  gives  2  Rthlr. 

Mr.  Hampe  gives  12  ggr. 

Mr.  Hesse,  senior  student,  N.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Holzmueller,  merchant,  N.  4,  6,  7. 

Mr.  Huepeden,  merchant,  N.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Kaufmaun,  school  teacher,  N.  1,  2. 

Mr.  Klugkist,  Reform-Minister,  N.  6. 

Mr.  Koester,  merchant,  N.  6. 

Mr.  Koester,  merchant,  N.  6,  7. 
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Mr.  Luedersen,  senior  student,  N.  6. 

Mr.  Menzzer,  postal  clerk,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Reichenbach,  city  musician,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Richerz,  pastor,  N.  6. 

Mr.  Ritmeyer,  merchant,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Stuke,  boatman,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Voelksen,  Controller  of  Licenses,  N.  7. 

Supt.  Weckenesel,  N.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Mr.  Weise,  Village  Mayor,  N.  5. 

Mr.  Wuestenfeld,  merchant,  N.  6,  7. 

NeuhaldensleJ)en 
Mr.  Hueckel,  Inspector. 

Rinteln 

The  "S.  E."  Lodge,  Wilhelm  zum  Nesselblatt. 
Mayor.  Altenbockum,  N.  5,  7. 

Mr.  Brockmann,  University  Apothecary,  N.  6.,  2  copies. 
Judge  Caspari  zu  Rotenburg. 

Mr.  Crusius,  Asst.  Principal,  and  1  copy  of  N.  6,  7. 
Mr.  F.  Eigenbrod,  councillor  &  attorney,  N.  5,  6,  7. 
Mr.  Gerstein,  town-major,  N.  4,  7. 
Mr.  Graebe,  councillor  &  mayor. 
Prof.  Hassencamp. 
Mr.  Heuser,  Councillor  of  the  Gov't. 
Mr.  V.  Landsberg  zu  Wormsthal,  Ensign,  N.  4,  7. 
Mr.  Lotheisen,  government  clerk,  N.  2,  5. 
Mr.  Pasor  zu  Schaumburg,  judge,  N.  2,  5. 
Capt.  Piel,  N.  4,  5. 

Mr.  Nullmann,  Prof,  of  Theology,  N.  1,  2,  5,  6. 
Prof.  Schmelz,  N.  6,  7. 

Mr.  V.  Schmerfeld,  Councillor  of  Domains  and  of  War.  N.  5,  2.  copies,  and 
N.  6,  7. 

Dr.  Wolf.  Procurator  of  Govt.,  N.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Semmenstaedt,  in  the  District  of  Brunsivick 
Supt.  Lenz. 

Sesen 
Supt.  Kluegel. 

Stockholm 
Rector  Plagemann.  2%  ducats  for.  2.  copies. 

Wernigerode 
Supt.  Schmidt,  Councillor  of  the  Consistory. 

ZerJ)st 
The  "S.  E."  Lodge  Frederick  zur  Bestaendigkeit,  7  Rtlilr.  for  2  copies. 


The  donated  books  enumerated  in  the  First  Number  of  our  Reports,  page 
45,  as  being  held  in  our  possession,  were  sent  in  the  preceding  month,  with 
the  above  described  shipment,  (with  the  exception  of  the  books  donated  by  Mr. 
Bohn.3) 


^Presumably  these  books  constitute  the  large  package  with  the  designation:  "C.  E.  B.," 
which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Bohn's  Publishing  House  to  Dr.  Gerling  in  Hamburg,  in  whose  pos- 
session the  package  is  still  held. 
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Simultaneously  with  this  same  shipment  the  following  books,  received 
by  us  since  our  first  number  appeared,  were  sent  to  Baltimore : 

Werenfels' — Sermons.   (Donated  by  Mr.  D.  Miller  of  Goettingen.) 

Mack's — Sermons. 

Steinhoefel's — Lectures  on  Reliyion. 

Boehmer's — Sermons  on  Christian  Compassion. 

Trautvetter's — Catechisings  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  Introduction 
by  Miller. 

Ueltzen's — Sermons. 

Miller's — A?^t  of  Catechising,  with  Model  Demonstration. 

Hijmnal  of  University  of  Goettingen.    (by  Editor.) 

Seller's — Large  Book  of  Bihlical  Devotion,  New  Test.,  Pt.  3.,  4  copies. 
(A  gift  by  the  author.) 

Knittel's  Art  of  Catechising,  2nd  Ed.,  3  copies,    (gift  of  the  Author.) 

Knittel's  Art  of  Catechising,  1st  Ed.,  6  copies,    (gift  of  Mr.  L.) 

Guthrie's  Geographical,  Historical  and  Commercial  Grammar  (presented 
to  the  1st  Asst.  Pastor  by  Mr.  v.  Hinueber,  in  London,  Privy  Councillor,  and 
Councillor  of  Justice.) 

A  very  complete  atlas  with  maps. 

(Anonymous  gift  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niissmann) 

The  Late  Pastor  Henke's — Sermons.   First  Book. 

(Anonymous  gift  for  the  first  Asst.-Pastor) 

King's — Historia  Symholic  Aposfolici  of  the  Augshurg  Confessloyi  in  German. 

Lil)ri  Symholici,  Editor,  Rechenberg. 

150  copies  of  the  First  Catechism,  and 

36  copies  of  the  Index  to  Proverbs,  (The  gift  of  a  subscriber,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor  in  North  Carolina.) 

Purchased  with  our  own  fund,  two  copies  each  of : 

Tissot's — Health  Chiide  for  Country  Folk. 

Langen's — Physician  for  all  People. 

The  Gotha  Scholarly  Magazine,  11  vols,  from  1774-1784. 

The  Frankfort  Scholarly  Magazine  from  1772-1775. 

(Gift  of  Prof.  Wiedeburg  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niissmann.) 

The  Lemgo — Select  Lihrary  of  the  most  Recent  Literature,  for  1112  and  1116. 
Vols.  1,  2,  and  6. 

200  unbound  and  25  bound  copies  of  our  Large  Catechism  (from  our  friend, 
in  keeping  with  specifically  declared  intentions  of  various  donors,  for  the  poor 
in  North  Carolina.) 

Further,  intended  for  the  poor  children  of  N.  Car.,  from  subscriptions  still 
held  in  our  possession : 

72  Bound  copies  of  the  Second  Catechism. 

Klopstock's — Messiah,  4th  Ed.  of  1780,  on  writing  paper. 

Also  in  readiness  in  Leipzig:    (Gift  of  the  Publisher,  Mr.  Crusius). 

Weisse's — Friend  of  the  Children. 

Likewise  in  Brunswick  (Through  the  mediation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knittel, 
donated  by  a  Society  of  that  place,  5  Rthlr..  4  ggr. — and  by  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Meyer,  12  copies,  the  remainder  paid  from  our  fund). 

50  copies  of  The  Xeiv  Brunswick  Hymnal,  as  a  gift  to  the  congregation  in 
N.  Car.  which  Mr.  Storch  will  please  accept  with  our  hearty  approval  and 
satisfaction. 
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In  Hamburg  with  Dr.  Gerling  the  following  is  in  readiness  for  a  new 
shipment : 

Prof.  Eckermann's  (of  Kiel)  Metrical  Translations  of  the  Book  of  Joel. 
(Gift  of  the  Author.) 

Proclamations  for  School  Examinations,  Eutin,  1780. 

Meditations  upon  Discontentment,  Guebeek,  1777. 

(Gift  of  the  Author.) 

Rev.  Wolfrath's  (in  Altona)   Glimpses  into  the  Invisible  World,  2  copies. 

Sermons  on  the  Destiny  of  Man,  2  copies. 

Joys  of  Secret  Devotions,  Books,  I  and  II. 

Large  Package,  marked:  "C.E.B."   (From  Bohn's  Publ.  House.) 

1st,  2nd,  &  3rd  Collection  of  Sermons,  by  Dr.  Lange,  Court-preacher  in 
Glueckstadt.   (Gift  of  the  Author.) 

Bihlical  Principles  of  Human  Salvation,  2  copies  of  1st  Ed.  and  2  copies  of 
2nd  Ed. 

Package  of  200  Sermon  Outlines  by  the  Anther,  Rev.  Becker  in  Luebeck. 

Political  Journal,  for  the  yrs.  1785-'86,  2  copies.  (Gift  of  Privy  Councillor 
von  Schirach.) 

A  sealed  Package — a  gift  of  Gen.  Supt.,  Dr.  Pratje  of  Stade. 


We  repeat  our  request  to  our  wealthy  and  altruistic  friends  to  send 
us  for  the  churcli  libraries  in  JSTortk  Carolina,  especially  several  larger 
works  on  natural  history.  Up  to  the  present  our  situation  has  been 
such  that  the  acquisition  of  these  would  prove  too  heavy  a  drain  on  our 
funds.  From  this  source  we  must  on  the  one  hand  defray  the  cost 
of  printing  and  other  sundries,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  obliged  to 
guard  well  our  balance  so  that  in  case  of  urgent  request  we  might  be 
able  to  pay  for  one  or  two  further  transports  of  considerable  size.  We, 
however,  express  this  repeated  wish  with  all  the  more  freedom  and  as- 
surance, since  we  have  reasons  to  expect  that  Mr.  Storch,  wdthout 
neglecting  his  official  duties,  will,  during  his  leisure  hours,  pleasantly 
occupy  himself  with  the  observation  of  natural  peculiarities  of  his  terri- 
tory, at  least  as  far  as  his  limited  means  will  permit.  Thus  he  can  give 
repeated  proofs  of  his  grateful  consideration  for  his  native  land  by 
writing  us  about  his  observations  or  even  by  sending  from  time  to  time 
some  rare  natural  specimens  of  that  Southv/estern  Hemisphere.  He  can 
furthermore  by  this  means  all  the  more  secure  himself  against  that 
indifference  and  neglect,  which,  owing  to  the  extreme  respect*  and  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  these  congregations,  are  so  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  that  country. 
Helmstaedt,  April  5,  1788. 

J.  C.  Velthusen.    H.  P.  C.  Henke. 

L.  Crell.    P.  J.  Bruns. 


■•  For  this  compare  our  description  of  religious  conditions  among  the  Germans  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  Historical  Portefeville,  June,  1787,  p.  23  ft.,  excerpted  from  Dr.  Kunze's 
Pathway  of  Life,  printed  in  Philadelphia.      (pp.   167-170.) 
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Promoters,  Subscribers 
And  Those  Paying  in  Advance. 


I 


His  Highness,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  Lueneburg,  50  Rthlr. 
His  Higlmess,  tiie  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lueneburg  Bevern,  10  Rthlr. 
The  Family  of  Count  StoUberg  of  Wernigerode,  15  Rthlr. 

Alterode,  in  Mansfeld 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hagemann. 

Brunswick 
His   Excellence,   Privy   Councillor   Feronce   of  Rotencreutz,   for   a   book  on 
Natural  History,  10  Rthlr. 

Chief  Game  Warden,  von  Stierstorf. 

Bremen 
Madame  Rolfs,   (to  Rev.  Roschen)  for  a  book  on  Natural  History,  intended 
for  a  pastor's  library  in  North  Carolina. i    10  Rthlr. 

Clausthal 
General   Supt.  Dahme,  for  N.   1,  2.   and  the  Second  Catechism, — 1  Rthlr. 

Hanover 
Mr.  K.  V.  d.  B.  (additional)  5  Rthlr. 

Helmstaedt 
Mr.  Diephuizen  of  Middleburg  in  Zeeland,  through  G.G.B.,  N.  7. 
Mr.  Engelhart,  through  R.  B.,  N.  7. 
Mr.  Jacobi,  student  of  Amsterdam,  through  G.  G. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Miran,  through  G.  G.  B. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mueller  of  Amsterdam,  through  G.  G.  B.,  N.  7. 

Lueheck 
Mr.  Bandelin,  teacher  in  the  gymnasium,  donates  1  Rthlr.,  9  ggr.    For  copies 
of  the  Second  Catechism,  for  poor  children  in  N,  Car.,  by  several  intimate 
friends  of  the  Author,  donated  10  Rthlr. 


^  On  this  occasion  we  wish  to  announce  to  our  friends  in  N.  Car.,  especially  Rev.  Roschen, 
a  very  useful  botanical  publication,  which,  because  it  is  published  in  Philadelphia,  they  can 
very  easily  secure  there  themselves: 

Humphrey  Marshall's  Arhu-strum  Americanum ;  The  American  Grove,  or,  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  American  United  States,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Linnaean  system,  containing  some  hints  of  their  uses  in  medicine,  dyes  and 
domestic  economy.  Philadelphia  (Publ.  by)  Crukshank,  in  Market  Street,  1785,  8.°  (169 
pp.) 

On  this  occasion  we  also  request  Prof.  Kunze  of  New  York,  by  means  of  his  connections 
with  Philadelphia,  kindly  to  arrange  for  gifts  of  books  on  Natural  History,  especially  on 
Botany  which  are  printed  in  Philadelphia  for  the  pastor's  Libraries  in  North  Carolina  (For 
example,  Catalo^e  of  Plants,   publ.  by  John  &  Wm.  Bartram,  botanists  in  Kingseffiug.) 

His  zeal  for  everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  is  gnarentee  to  us 
that  he  will  receive  this  request,  and  grant  it  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him,  in  the  same 
spirit  that  is  prompting  us  to  express  our  wish  to  him  in  this  manner,  due  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties involved  in  a  correspondence  with  New  York.  This  same  favor  we  expect  of  Mr. 
Vaughan  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  kind  enough  to  call  on  us  a  few  years  ago  in  Helmstaedt, 
if  by  chance  this  historic  preface  should  come  to  his  observation. 

[  119  ] 
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In  1773  there  was  left  in  London  a  surplus  sum  of  money,  whicli  was 
mentioned  in  tlie  first  issue  of  these  Reports,  page  13.  Of  this  sum, 
(according  to  a  communication  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Butler) 
40  pounds  sterling  were  considered  the  pledged  support  of  the  local 
society  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  Thirty  guineas  were  trans- 
mitted directly  from  there  to  I^orth  Carolina.  The  remainder,  in 
keeping  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  JSTiissmann's  congregation,  was  de- 
posited by  the  privy  counciller  of  justice  of  that  place  with  370  Rthlr. 
in  gold  in  Hanover  to  my  credit,  as  Abbot  Yelthusen,  for  which  bound 
copies  of  our  textbooks  will  be  demanded. 

Meanwhile  this  sum,  independent  of  the  fund,  has  been  safely  de- 
posited in  Hanover  until  after  sending  several  sample  copies  in  advance 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  JSTiissmann,  we  receive  more  definite  instructions  from 
him  as  to  which  special  publications  might  there  again  be  most  readily 
sold,  because  after  this  money  has  served  its  original  purpose  it  is  to  be 
deposited  as  a  productive  investment  by  the  Evangelical  Dutch  Buffaloe 
Creek  Congregation,  and  the  interest  accruing  from  it  is  to  be  applied 
as  an  increase  in  the  pastor's  salary  of  that  charge. 

The  German  congregation  of  Charleston,  which  consists  of  fraternally 
united  members  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Catholic  churches,  sub- 
scribed 20  guineas,  for  which  we  are  to  send  bound  copies  of  our  re- 
ligious textbooks  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  instruction  of  their  youth, 
in  which  their  joint  pastor,  Mr.  Faber,  secured  last  year  from  Tuebigen, 
is  now  successfully  engaged.  [It  should,  however,  also  be  mentioned] 
that,  Apr.  28,  of  this  year,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  John.  Chr. 
Goertz,  a  wine-dealer  of  Bremen,  some  of  the  earlier  sample  copies  had 
already  been  forwarded  to  this  congregation. 

This  money,  the  pastor,  Mr.  Faber,  has  been  requested  to  deposit 
there  for  safe-keeping  so  that  in  case  of  unexpected  embarrassment  he 
might  in  our  behalf,  and  according  to  his  judgment,  oifer  help  to  the 
pastors  in  Charleston,  who  have  been,  or  later  shall  be  sent  there  by  us. 

From  several  of  our  noble-minded  countrymen  and  fellow-believers, 
such  as  Messrs.  Faber  and  Gaebel,  we  already  have  proof  and  assurance 
that  such  preachers  for  N'orth  Carolina,  who  did  not  by  mere  chance, 
and  trusting  wholly  to  good  luck,  enter  upon  such  a  hazardous  journey, 
but  who  were  following  a  definite  call,  would  be  received  in  a  brotherly, 
cordial,  and  generous  spirit  by  them,  and,  also  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
would  receive  help  for  their  further  journey. 

Our  first  preacher,  Mr.  Storch,  whose  last  letter  from  this  country, 
dated  May  2,  ult.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  on  board  a  ship,  arrived 
safe  and  sound  on  June  27,  in  Baltimore.  In  a  letter  dated  July  17, 
and  received  in  Bremen  by  our  friend,  Conon  JSTicolai,  he  himself  says: 
"The  journey  in  general  was  exceedingly  short  and  pleasant.  We  ex- 
perienced neither  storm  nor  any  other  unpleasant  accidents.  Country, 
people,  and  mode  of  living  please  me  quite  well.  In  a  few  days  I  expect 
to  go  from  here  to  Charleston  and  thence  overland  to  J^orth  Carolina." 
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Our  second  pastor,  Mr.  Arnold  Roschen,  went  by  boat  on  Sep.  5,  from 
Bremen,  his  native  city,  directly  to  Charleston,  where  he  has  relatives. 
Since  he  in  his  great  desire  to  enter  upon  such  a  calling,  offered  to  make 
this  journey  at  his  own  expense,  our  society  considered  it  only  fair  to 
appropriate  freewillingly  to  him  a  sum  of  100  Rthlr.  from  the  funds, 
entrusted  to  us  by  magnanimous  friends  for  judicious  distribution,  and 
furthermore  to  have  all  the  assistance  offered  us  in  America  directed 
upon  him  personally. 

For  although  in  general  it  is  quite  contrary  to  our  plan,  to  appoint 
for  the  two  or  three  transportations,  to  which  for  the  present,  our 
obligation  had  to  be  restricted,  such  men  who  had  not  been  reared  and 
educated  under  our  own  observation,  nevertheless  there  were  not  only 
in  Mr.  Roschen's  letters  declarations  which  were  bound  to  arouse  love 
and  confidence  in  him,  but  he  was  furthermore  very  emphatically  recom- 
mended by  two  men,  who  have  shown  a  very  helpful  interest  in  our 
undertaking,  and  whose  testimony  carries  the  greatest  weight  with  the 
public.  These  men  are  the  very  meritorious  General-Superintendent, 
D.  Pratje  in  Stade,  presiding  officer  of  the  churches  in  the  Duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  who  has  long  since  tested  him  and  found  him 
capable  of  the  duties  of  a  pastor;  and  the  beloved  Conon  l^icolai,  in 
Bremen,  to  whose  instruction,  and  also  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Walch 
and  other  famous  teachers  of  G-oettingen  our  Mr.  JRoschen  owes  his 
education.  The  Royal  Consistory  in  Stade  has  therefore  also  at  our 
request  granted  to  Mr.  Roschen  the  same  assurance  which  by  our 
gracious  Sovereign  had  kindly  been  granted  our  first  pastor,  under  all 
circumstances  to  credit  and  reward  his  loyalty  shown  in  liorth  Caro- 
lina in  such  a  way  as  if  he  had  spent  these  years  in  the  service  of  his 
own  native  land.  And  Mr.  Roschen's  ordination,  through  Supt.  Rie- 
festhal  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  canons  in  Bremen,  likewise  fol- 
lowed (immediately)  in  consequence  of  a  special  decree  of  the  Royal 
Consistory  in  Stade. 

To  a  third  candidate  of  the  Royal  Consistory  in  Hanover,  now 
sojourning  in  the  county  of  Bentheim,  who  primarily  through  his  ardent 
zeal  for  teaching  the  catechism  has  attracted  our  attention,  we  have 
given  the  first  claim  to  the  third  congregation  and  have  offered  him  all 
possible  help,  under  certain  conditions  which  were  imposed  for  his 
own  safety,  and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  Avill  readily  be 
satisfied. 

"We  however  request  our  friends  in  J^orth  Carolina  and  Charleston 
to  appoint  some  legally  authorized  persons  in  Bremen,  (or  Hamburg) 
who,  as  soon  as  we  have  furnished  prepaid  transportation  for  a  preacher, 
or  for  books  as  far  as  Charleston,  will  at  once  assume  all  further  super- 
vision, arrangement  and  responsibility;  not  only  because  we  otherwise, 
quite  contrary  to  our  original  purpose,  would  prematurely  exhaust  our 
already  seriously  depleted  fund,  but  also  because  without  any  such 
arrangement  on  their  part  we  would  feel  compelled  to  withdraw  all 
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further  cooperation  after  the  third  transportation,  (which  indeed  is  all 
we  actually  promised.)  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  as  much  help  as 
possible  is  forthcoming  from  them,  we  might  indeed,  as  suggested  above, 
offer  considerable  assistance  not  only  in  the  matter  of  supplying  litera- 
ture but  also  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  churches  in  general. 

Our  cash  receipts  to  date  amount  to  1409  Rthlr.  6  ggr.  This  sum, 
if  the  two  pastors  already  sent  over  by  us  will  not  meet  with  excep- 
tionally untoward  circumstances,  will  very  likely  enable  us  to  do  more 
than  we  had  promised,  or  indeed  could  promise.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
number  of  our  textbooks,  to  be  published  about  Easter,  1789,  we  will 
indicate  the  total  disbursements  as  v/ell  as  the  surplus,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  supply  of  books  still  belonging  to  the  fund.  We  will 
furthermore,  on  this  occasion  give  to  the  public  satisfactory  assurance 
of  the  efficient  administration  of  the  property  thus  acquired  for  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  of  I^orth  Carolina. 

With  regard  to  the  two  pastors,  previously  sent  over  by  us,  v/e 
already  have  most  reassuring  reports  from  two  congregations.  Still, 
on  this  matter  our  readers  will  no  doubt  prefer  to  hear  the  man  himself 
speak,  whose  convincing  language,  even  in  his  first  communication 
already  won  the  hearts  of  many  noble-minded  friends.  On  the  ninth 
of  April  of  this  year,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  second  letter 
from  E'orth  Carolina  dated,  Buffaloe  Creek,  Mecklenburg  County,  from 
Sep.  26th  to  Oct.  2nd,  1787,  of  which  we  feel  obligated  to  give  to  the 
generous  promoters  of  our  enterprise  the  excerpt  in  full,  as  it  is  already 
recorded  in  print  in  the  Historical  Portfeuille  (June)  ;  especially  since 
they  can  best  see  from  this  in  what  spirit  their  love  for  humanity  was 
received  and  acknowledged  by  our  brethren  of  that  country. — Here  are 
J^Ussmann's  ov/n  words: 

When  I  received  the  delightful  reports  from  Germany  I  tried,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  make  them  known  among  the  German  congrega- 
tions, which,  however  required  some  time,  since  in  the  absence  of  any 
printing  facilties  one  is  obliged  to  travel  on  horesback  and  tell  the 
people  orally.  All  are  highly  rejoicing  in  a  kind  Providence  which  has 
awakened  such  altruistic  friends  who  are  willing  to  assist  the  poor 
American  church  in  its  spiritual  needs.  They  praised  God  aloud  and 
rendered  thanks,  frequently  with  tears. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  this  beneficent  deed  was  first  known  to 
us  we  have,  in  our  religious  services,  been  utilizing  both  the  sermon  and 
the  following  prayer  to  render  thanks  to  God  and  to  implore  Him 
that  the  benefactors  may  be  strengthened  in  their  altruistic  tendency, 
that  the  generous-minded  preachers  may  be  kept  from  all  harm  on 
the  sea,  and  (finally)  that  the  books,  so  specially  arranged  for  our 
circumstances,  might  produce  in  a  twofold  measure  the  effect  for  which 
they  were  intended. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  had  many  important  things  to  consider  and 
to  provide  for.     These  preachers  will  perhaps  come  soon,  or  they  are 
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perhaps  already  prepared  to  start.  Consequently  the  first  necessary 
consideration  was  to  provide  a  definite  position  for  two  or  three  preach- 
ers in  Worth  Carolina,  and  to  arrange  everything  in  such  a  manner  that, 
upon  their  arrival,  they  may  know  just  where  to  go,  and  may  be  received 
with  carriage  and  horses;  likewise  to  secure  a  decent,  clean  house  for 
them  to  live  in. 

And,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  this  has  already  been  done, 
thanks  to  God !  So  that  whenever  they  come  we  may  find  genuine 
pleasure  in  their  arrival.  As  soon  as  their  coming  is  made  known  to  us, 
everything  will  be  done  to  assist  them.  This  journey,  however,  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  several  congregations  has  taken  the  greater  part 
of  my  time  until  far  into  September.  Messrs.  Christopher  Bernhard 
and  Gottfried  Arnd  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  helpful  to  me  in 
this  matter. 

The  former  is  a  young,  educated  man  from  Wuertemberg  with  con- 
siderable ability,  about  24  years  old,  in  whom  I  can  see  daily  that  the 
gospel  truths,  which  he  preaches,  are  a  vital  matter  in  his  own  young 
life.  He  preaches  for  the  lower  Second  Creek  charge  in  Peint  Church, 
and  in  several  other  churches  besides.  His  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bern- 
hard,  is  Special  Superintendent  in  Stuttgart.  The  second  one  is  known 
to  you,^  and  preaches  for  the  four  Catabaw  congregations.  He  is  loved 
and  honored  by  his  people. 

Through  Mr.  Daser's  departure  from  Charleston  the  convention 
scheduled  for  the  23rd  Sunday  after  Trinity  was  cancelled.  He  had 
obligated  himself  as  far  as  possible  for  the  union  of  the  Evangelical 
churches  in  these  free  states.  An  assembly  of  the  congregations  was 
arranged  in  South  Carolina,  whither  I  with  several  delegates  from 
North  Carolina  intended  to  go,  and  from  there  we  expected  to  write 
to  Germany.  The  petition,  strengthened  by  the  convention,  I  expected 
to  have  printed  in  Germany.  God,  however,  has  drawn  me  there  earlier, 
against  my  Avishes.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  thought  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Evangelical  church  of  Charleston,  which  has  so 
many  intelligent  members,  and  for  so  many  years  has  preserved  such 
good  order,  would  soon  procure  another  pastor  or  would  come  to  some 
agreement  with  Mr.  Daser. 

Rumor  had  it  that  the  congregation  had  written  to  Wuertemberg  for 
a  new  pastor.  Now,  it  was  my  hope  that  when  this  one  came  the  good 
cause  of  uniting  into  a  "Corpus  Evangelicorum"  would  take  place.  But 
when  will  he  come?  Consequently  there  was  not  much  consolation  in 
this  anticipation. 

To  be  sure  the  congregation  had  read  the  letters,  for  Mr.  Abraham 
Markley,  a  merchant,  who  received  them  open  from  Mr.  Daser,  sent 
them  to  me  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

^  He  is  the  catechist,  educated  in  Gottingen  and  Hanover,  who  entered  upon  his  journey 
as  a  traveling  companion  to  Mr.  Nussmann. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  11th  of  Sept.  a  new  ray  of  hope  dawned  upon  me. — 
Mr.  Bernhard,  who  was  fully  informed  of  my  worry,  came  riding  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  to  bring  the  glad  news  that  a  reliable  drayman 
had,  toward  the  end  of  August,  seen  a  new  preacher  for  the  congrega- 
tion in  Charleston.  Some  believe  he  is  from  Wuertemberg.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  if  he  is  only  equipped  with  scholarship,  a  sense  of  justice 
and  human  love,  all  will  be  well.  That  is  often  the  case.  In  divinely 
appointed  tasks  often  thick,  heavy  stones  are  lodged  in  the  way,  and  as 
soon  as  one  is  certain  that  human  strength  cannot  remove  them,  they 
disappear  by  a  higher  power.  I  will  at  least  place  my  trust  in  Him.  In 
this  epoch  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  our  free  states  He  will  not  fail 
to  reveal  Himself  and  put  His  helpful  hand  to  the  task.  Until  the 
arrival  of  our  brethren  we  three  will  have  a  large  area  to  cover  on 
horseback,  and  will  have  to  look  after  the  interests  of  some  twenty 
congregations. 

One  thing  more  I  must  mention  in  order  that  my  statement,  that  I 
had  been  appointed  as  third  commissioner  of  an  academy  to  be  founded 
in  Salisbury,  might  not  be  misunderstood.  By  an  academy  the  English 
people  here  do  not  mean  what  we  Germans  call  an  academy.  It  is  a 
mere  beginning  of  a  school  system  in  a  rough,  wild  country  where  forty 
years  ago  there  were  few  or  no  inhabitants  whatsoever,  excepting  the 
Indians.  Several  of  my  English  grammar  schools,  if  they  united  their 
children,  might  constitute  a  modest  gymnasium,  which,  if  supported  by 
smaller  subordinate  schools  and  subscriptions, — since  there  is  no  fund, — 
might  grow  and  develop.  Now  in  order  to  promote  this,  thirty  or  more 
trustees  or  Commissioners,  are  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  among  whom 
there  are  three  (Lutheran)  preachers,  two  Presbyterians  and  myself. 
Among  the  other  trustees  there  are  also  Germans.  I^ine  trustees,  or 
commissioners,  constitute  a  board,  which  decides  matters  by  a  majority 
vote.  Building  expenses  are  here  met  by  subscriptions,  other  expenses 
by  a  voluntary  society,  or  lottery.  One  sees  that  the  whole  matter  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  one  should  not  think  more  of  me,  or  of  the 
academy,  than  what  is  really  true.  The  undertaking  is  a  good  one. 
May  God  prosper  this  cause  and  grant  that  at  least  one  German  teacher 
may  be  among  them.  There  is  some  hope  for  this,  but  as  yet  only 
a  weak  hope,  because  the  salary  must  be  made  up  by  subscription,  for 
which  many  have  already  declared  their  Avillingness.  Mr.  Corkle,  a 
very  affable  Presbyterian  Minister,  who  usually  presides,  requests  you 
and  the  academy  in  Helmstaedt  to  furnish  a  good  book  on  the  work 
of  the  schools;  very  much  depends  on  the  first  foundation,  and  we  have 
no  good  books  for  that. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries  my  incoming  good  brothers  have  no  cause 
for  hesitation.  As  yet  circumstances  would  not  permit  any  insisting  on 
legally  binding  promise.  However  the  oral  promise  through  delegates  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  is  sufficiently  binding  for  them.  The  delegates 
will  also  promise,  indeed  have  already  promised,  to  give  them  a  written 
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call,  indicating  the  salaries,  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  They  will  not  be 
inclined  to  dismiss  conscientious  pastors,  since  they  have  paid  and 
kept  inferior  and  undesirable  preachers  for  periods  of  four  or  five 
years. [You  ask]   How  high  the  salary  is  likely  to  be? 

The  first  charge  in  Guilford  County  consisting  of  four  churches  I 
believe,  will,  with  incidentals  ofier  more  than  100  Lbs.  rather  than  less. 
This  German  settlement  is  located  at  some  distance  along  the  Haw 
River,  extends  over  about  28  miles,  from  Rock  River  at  the  right  to  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  Great  Alamance  Creek  on  the  left,  and  is 
about  18  miles  wide  in  the  middle,  where  many  good  Evangelical  people 
live,  who  in  all  their  four  churches  have  no  preacher.  These  four 
congregations  were  assembled  through  their  delegates  and  made  the 
promise  mentioned  above.  And  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  they  had 
a  preacher. 

On  Abbots  Creek  is  the  other  settlement  for  the  second  preacher, 
about  14  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  On  the  upper  end  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  (Moravian)  Herrnhut  Settlement,  which  has  6  large 
churches.  These  numerous  people  of  the  Evangelical  Eaith  have  in 
[their]  three  churches  no  preacher.  They,  too,  were  assembled  through 
their  delegates  and  promised  to  secure,  and  pay  for,  a  preacher  as  the 
enclosed  letter  of  Mr.  Bernhard  will  confirm.  The  salary  amounts  to 
about  80  Lbs.  But  it  has  outlying  constituencies  which  will  increase 
this  salary. 

Ebenezer  in  Georgia,  if  it  is  without  a  preacher,  would  be  a  very 
important  place  for  us.  Letters  have  been  sent  there,  but  so  far  no 
answ^er  has  arrived.  If  Mr.  Eaber  of  Charleston  should  come  to  the 
intervievv^,  fixed  for  Oct.  31,  in  Camden,  or  if  he  will  communicate  by 
letter,  this  matter  will  soon  be  cleared  up. 

If  only  my  brothers  were  with  me !  God  w^ill  be  sure  to  keep  us. 
Our  mode  of  living,  here,  to  be  sure,  is  somewhat  crude,  but  through 
practice  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  nature.  The  wilderness  has  indeed 
become  much  more  agreeable  during  the  time  that  I  have  known  it.  May 
God  preserve  your  courage,  my  brother !  It  was  much  wilder  here  only 
14-15  yrs.  ago;  scarcely  any  acquaintances  and  many  enemies;  many 
and  yet  God,  the  faithful  Lord,  has  helped.  "When  you  after  14  years 
write  to  your  native  land,  who  knows  what  good  things  you  w^ill  then 
be  able  to  say  about  this  wilderness  ? 


Here  I  will  add  several  important  domestic  observations.  We  wear 
all  sorts  of  dark  colors,  gray,  brown,  blue.  Since  we  always  ride  horse- 
back on  our  travels  the  more  delicate  colors  would  not  serve  our  purpose. 
Nevertheless  while  administering  the  Lord's  supper  or  on  other  festival 
occasions  it  is  customary  to  be  dressed  in  black,  if  one  has  the  clothes. 
A  good  raincoat  if  it  is  rainproof,  is  better  than  an  overcoat,  and  is 
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necessary  on  our  frequent  travels.  Good  linen  is  scarce  here  and  very 
expensive,  consequently  it  would  be  good  if  our  incoming  brothers  sup- 
plied themselves  with  it  before  they  start.  They  can  have  shirts  made 
here  cheaper  than  in  Germany,  and  it  would  be  better  to  bring  their 
material  uncut,  but  of  medium  grade,  and  not  much  fancy  stuff,  for 
here  we  must  pay  more  attention  to  wearing  qualities  than  to  finery. 
Boots  are  used  while  riding,  heavier  ones  in  the  winter,  and  lighter 
ones  in  summer;  and  while  walking  in  the  forest  one  is  protected 
against  bites  of  snakes,  of  which  the  poisonous  varieties,  however,  are 
rather  scarce.  For  as  the  settlement  grows  in  population  their  number 
is  gradually  decreased.  Light  boots  in  the  -summer  also  protect  one 
against  ticks,  very  harmless,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a  very  annoying 
variety  of  vermin,  which  hang  in  clusters  like  dust  on  the  grass,  and, 
when  touched,  cling  to  ones  legs  by  the  hundreds,  causing  an  annoying 
itching  on  the  entire  body.  So  far,  however,  they  have  never  attached 
themselves  to  my  boots.  Wigs  we  do  not  need.  We  wear  our  natural 
hair  short,  trimmed  in  English  fashion,  without  any  artificiality,  with- 
out curls,  powder  or  the  like.  *A11  this  would  be  something  unusual 
among  us. — While  at  home  we  wear  thin  clothes  in  summer. — The 
dressing-gowm  is  unknown  here.  Thin  trousers  of  wide  cut,  and  ankle 
length,  usually  of  linen,  interwoven  with  blue  threads.  Black  silk  neck- 
ties are  very  convenient — .  This  one  thing  above  all  I  wish  and  request, 
that  no  one  come  in  here  who  was  already  married  in  Germany.  It 
would  have  to  be  miraculous  if  he  were  not  to  meet  with  a  thousand 
sad  experiences.  An  American  wiie  is  in  our  circumstances  infinitely 
better  adapted. 


Mr.  Bernhard's  enclosed  communication 
Guilford  County,  Aug.  31,  1787. 

The  German  settlement  in  Guilford  County  lies  about  70  English 
miles  north  of  Salisbury,  and  is  28  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide. 
Many  hundreds  of  families  live  here  close  together.  For  many  years 
they  have  been  without  a  preacher,  exposed  to  roaming  fanatics,  who 
in  some  places  have  already  found  a  considerable  following  among  the 
ignorant.  There  are  four  Evangelical  churches  here,  which  for  some 
years  have  been  standing  vacant  and  deserted.  Still  occasionally  they 
are  filled  by  the  shallow  noise  of  an  untutored  fanatic,  for  whom  it  is 
an  easy  matter  through  the  noise  of  violent  words  to  engage  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  audience,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  and  to  win  the  approval 
of  an  ignorant,  superstitious  and  fanatic  people.  It  is  high  time  that 
these  poor  congregations,  among  whom  still  many  are  found  who 
sincerely  long  for  the  Gospel,  should  receive  help,  if  they  are  not  to 
degenerate  completely  into  a  state  of  heathendom.    Therefore  we  con- 
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sidered  it  necessary  to  visit  these  congregations  first,  and  to  announce 
to  them  the  generous  offer  which,  after  reading  the  letters  from  Helm- 
staedt,  aroused  in  us  such  genuine  joy. 

We  arranged  then,  after  the  close  of  the  service,  that  all  four  congre- 
gations should  send  delegates  to  an  appointed  place,  where  we  might 
take  council  about  the  matter. 

These  delegates  were  then  informed  how,  through  the  help  of  God  and 
through  the  sincere  altruism  of  several  highminded  friends  of  the 
Christian  religion,  a  way  had  now  been  paved  for  them  in  Helmstaedt 
for  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  The  main  facts  of  the  printed  and 
written  reports  were  read  to  them. — The  joy  that  came  to  these  good 
people  with  this  news  is  not  to  be  described. — Tears,  broken  words  and 
sobs  revealed  the  emotions  of  their  hearts. 

They  were  then  asked  whether  they  would  accept  one  of  these  preach- 
ers and  provide  for  him  a  satisfactory  support.  Thereupon  they  assured 
us  v/ith  one  accord  that  they  henceforth  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  those  fanatic  false  teachers,  which  heretofore  they,  for  the 
want  of  a  good  preacher,  had  tolerated  in  their  midst.  They  promised 
to  receive  one  of  these  preachers  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his 
arrival  in  Charleston  and  to  take  his  baggage  here  on  a  wagon,  also  to 
assume  responsibility  for  all  necessary  expenses  connected  with  his 
coming,  and  henceforth  to  provide  him  with  abundant  support. 

The  names  of  the  delegates  are  as  follows: 

First  congregation :  David  Tranberger,  Peter  Schmid,  Dewald  Fuchs,  John 
Oberle. 

Second  congregation :    Nicolous  Gixs,  Michael  Schafner. 

Third  congregation :  Adam  Schmid,  Adam  Staehr,  George  Kobel,  Antony 
Kobel,  David  Low,  Sr.,  David  Low,  Jr. 

Fourth  congregation:  Bastian  Goehringer,  Peter  Sommers,  Antony  Goebel, 
Ludwig  Eiselen,  Christian  Eiselen,  John  Wagner,  Henry  Hardt,  Henry  Kopp. 

They  requested  that  we  in  our  letters  to  Germany  should  express 
in  their  behalf  sincere  thanks  to  the  beneficent  brethren  and  noble- 
minded  friends,  and  reaffirmed  repeatedly  that  they  would  apply  these 
gifts  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  benefactors,  and  would  love 
the  pastor  assigned  to  them  as  their  father  and  revere  him  as  their 
teacher  and  support  him  in  everything  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  strength. 

When  now  this  business  had  been  transacted  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  all,  a  seventy  year  old  man  arose  in  the  meeting  and  addressed  us  as 
follows :  "Dear  men,  since  we  are  now  placing  ourselves  wholly  in  your 
hands  and  with  painful  longing  await  the  early  arrival  of  the  preachers, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  unreasonable  request,  if  we  ask  you  during  this 
interval  to  visit  us  occasionally  and  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God 
among  us." — 
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The  entire  company  expressed  their  approval  and  joined  him  in  this 
request.  However  great  the  distance,  however  difficult  such  a  journey, 
and  however  overcrowded  our  work  in  the  other  congregations  was,  we 
could  not  refuse  such  an  urgent  request.  Consequently  we  promised 
during  the  interval,  from  now  until  the  arrival  of  the  preachers,  to 
alternate  in  visiting  them.  Thus  we  left  these  congregations  and  con- 
tinued our  journey  to  the  German  congregations  on  Abbot's  Creek. 

Abbots  Creek,  Sept.  21,  1787. 

The  German  settlement,  bearing  this  name  is  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  Rowan  County  and  is  about  14  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide. 
There  are  three  Evangelical  churches  here.  But  here,  too,  Christianity 
will  fast  approach  its  decline,  unless  immediate  help  is  secured.  In 
general  one  can  say  of  the  religion  of  the  local  Germans  here  what 
shortly  before  had  been  said  of  those  in  Guilford  County.  The  absence 
of  good  preachers  caused  these  people,  who  after  all  had  a  longing 
for  the  Gospel  and  would  gladly  have  heard  the  Word  of  God,  to  take 
their  refuge  to  such  men,  who,  like  roaming  knights,  traverse  the  land, 
and,  after  they  were  no  longer  able  to  make  their  living  because  of  the 
evil  conduct  in  their  profession, — became  preachers. 

Here  two  delegates  were  selected  by  the  three  congregations  who  ap- 
peared at  a  definite  place  designated  hj  us,  where  we,  just  as  in  Guilford 
County,  read  aloud  to  them  the  necessary  things  from  the  written  and 
printed  reports,  which  likev/ise  proved  to  them  a  cause  for  general 
rejoicing. 

To  the  question,  whether  they  were  willing  to  accept  one  of  these 
preachers  and  to  provide  for  him  the  necessary  support,  they  answered 
with  one  accord  that  they  would  be  genuinely  glad  if  they  could  secure 
an  honest  Evangelical  teacher  who  would  live  in  their  midst;  that  they 

would  do  all  in  their  power  to  provide  for  his  support; 

and  that  they  would  also  keep  ^  wagon  in  readiness  to  go  after  one  of 
these  preachers  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  arrival  in 
Charleston. 

The  names  of  the  Delegates  from  the  three  congregations  are  as 
follows : 

First  Congregation  :    Philipp  Fuchs. 

Second  Congregation :  Christian  Mayer,  Valentin  Dag,  Johannes  Lapp,  Col. 
Geo.  Spueher,  Henry  Doerr. 

Third  Congregation:    William  Fraenk,  Leonhard  Kern,  Johann  Beck,  Sr. 


In  order  to  prevent  frequent  misunderstandings  we  find  it  necessary 
to  explain  very  clearly  at  this  time  that  we  have  never  been  willing  to 
send  over  untrained  school  teachers.  Their  transportation  charges  would 
be  no  cheaper,  and  every  educated  minister  could  recruit  them,  even 
more  satisfactorily,  from  his  ov/n  community  if  we  supply  them  wdth 
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the  maximum  number  of  books  necessary  for  such  purpose.  Besides, 
it  would  involve  us  in  an  endless  exchange  of  letters  and  enormous 
expense  if  we  were  to  extend  the  relatively  small  assistance,  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  individuals  who  are  personally  unknown  to  us.  [This  would  be 
unwise]  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  make  selections  from  such  persons 
who  were  reared  under  our  own  observation,  whose  character,  skill, 
family  connections  and  health  we  have  observed  and  tested  from  time  to 
time,  and  with  whom  we  furthermore  are  able  to  discuss  orally  all 
essential  matters. 

How  much,  in  general,  we  are  willing  to  give  due  consideration  to 
recommendations  from  men  of  high  esteem  and  influence  with  the  public, 
is  shown  by  our  procedure  thus  far,  in  as  much  as  only  one  of  the  three 
ministers  already  appointed  was  a  student  of  our  own  institution.  In  the 
remarks  of  many  foreigners  who,  much  to  our  increased  annoyance, 
have  made  inquiries  of  us,  we  find  all  sorts  of  extravagant  expectations, 
for  which  our  public  reports  furnished  no  occasion  or  basis.  They 
imagine  beyond  the  ocean  an  independence  and  freedom,  or  at  least 
such  carefree  days,  which,  if  they  ever  could  be  allotted  to  mortal  man, 
would  frustrate  the  obvious  plan  of  Providence  to  make  men  dependent 
upon  each  other  and  thus  in  our  need  to  lead  us  to  God.  The  most 
probable  prospect,  which  we  hold  out  to  our  wanderers,  is  a  situation 
which  offers  infinitely  more  hardships  and  demands  more  adaptation 
to  opposing  opinions  than  they  ever  experienced  in  their  native  country. 
The  following  passage  from  the  private  letter  of  a  worthy  German 
Evangelical  preacher  in  America  was  given  to  us  by  a  reliable  person: 

"Very  much  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  sensitiveness  on 
the  part  of  every  individual  preacher.  Whoever  is  inclined  to  worry  and  feel 
offended  over  unfavorable  and  stupid  remarks  had  better  not  come  to  America ; 
and  whoever  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  undertake  unpleasant 
tasks,  which  are  inevitable,  would  likewise  do  well  to  stay  far  from  here. 
On  every  hand  there  are  obstacles  to  overcome,  but  wise  is  he  who  does 
not  magnify  them  through  impatience.  I  myself  have  always  been  happiest 
when  I  bore  the  burdens  laid  upon  me  calmly,  seldom,  if  ever  made  any 
complaints,  and  always  fulfilled  my  duties.  In  fact,  the  actual  pleasures  of 
my  situation  would  not  have  been  appreciated  so  fully  and  so  keenly,  had 
not  here  and  there  a  hardship  made  their  need  more  obvious  and  their 
undisturbed  enjoyment  even  more  precious  to  me.  But  whoever  has  a  genuine 
zeal  for  religion  and  shows  a  noble  attitude  toward  life  will  find  friends 
and  support  also  in  this  country.     .     .     ." 

However,  who  on  the  other  hand  (we  should  like  to  add)  complains 
in  his  Fatherland  about  adversity,  envy,  lack  of  appreciation,  dependence 
upon  consistories  and  doctrines,  infringements  upon  freedom  of  thought 
and  injustice  from  superiors,  will  find  even  more  substance  and 
nourishment  for  his  discontent  in  a  foreign  hemisphere ;  and  who  simply 
will  not  be  happy  among  acquaintances  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
infinitely  less  happy  among  strangers. 
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We  liave  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storcli  of  Baltimore 
dated  July  the  sixteenth.  Besides  confirming  the  news  already  given  to 
our  readers  our  wanderer  extols  the  great  love  and  friendship  with 
which  a  young  German  physician,  Dr.  Hinze,  a  native  of  Halberstadt, 
sought  him  out  at  an  inn  upon  his  arrival  at  Baltimore,  and  entertained 
him  with  food  and  lodging  in  his  own  house  until  the  ship  departed  for 
Charleston,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  him  valuable  medical  aid 
without  cost. 


The  following  books  intended  for  pastor's  libraries  have  been  sent 
with  the  copies  of  our  Reports  for  the  Second  I^umber,  to  Rev.  Storch, 
and  paid  from  our  fund: 

Resewitz' — Education  for  Citizenship. 

(by  Ungen)  Rist's — Suggestions  for  School  Teachers  of  the  Lower  Grades. 

Wiedeburg's  Fundamental  Principles,  Plan,  Discipline  and  Teaching- 
Methods  for  the  Ducal  Institute  of  Pedagogy  at  Helmstaedt. 

The  copy  of  the  Messiah  mentioned  in  the  Second  Number,  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Niissmann. 

Dapp's — Book  of  Sermons  for  Christian  Peasants,  written  by  Ungen. 

Henke's — Church  History,  Part  I.,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch. 

Sermons,  by  the  same  Rev.  Henke,  Vol.  II. 

The  72  copies  of  the  Second  Catechism,  for  poor  children  already  enumer- 
ated in  the  Second  Number. 

Further,  likewise  from  the  fund;  100  copies  of  the  Second  Catechism,  as 
a  gift  to  Rev.  Storch's  congregation. 

Since  June  9th,  inst,  sent  to  Bremen,  to  be  divided  between  the  Rev.  Nicolai, 
Pastor  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roschen : 

For  Pastors'  libraries    (gifts  from  the  editor), 

Griesbach's — Greek  New  Testament. 

Griesbach's — Popular  Dogmatics,  2  copies. 

Christian  Religious  Instruction  in  Conversations,  for  the  Protestant  youth, 
(a  gift  from  Col.  Bode  of  Brunswick). 

From  the  fund : 

The  Liturgy,  edited  by  the  Evangel.  Consistory  of  Vienna. 

Seller's  General  Collection  of  Liturgic  Formulary. 

(Both  bound  and  gifts,  the  former  for  Mr.  Storch's  charge  and  the  latter 
for  Mr.  Roschen's  charge.) 

100  copies  of  our  Large  Catechism.  (Gifts  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  above  named  charges.) 

20  copies  of  the  Second  Catechism,  for  the  poor  children  of  Mr.  Roschen's 
charge,  and  an  equal  number  of  copies,  for  pastors'  libraries. 

(From  the  Fund) 

Rev.  Meyer's  Songs,  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles. 

The  50  copies  of  the  [New]  Brunswick  Hymnal,  already  listed  in  the  Reports 
for  the  Second  Number,  for  Mr.  Storch's  charge. 

Dr.  Gerling  also  sent  the  Hamburg  supply  to  Bremen  for  this  shipment, 
among  which  were  the  following: 
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Two  copies  of  his  own  Sermons,  in  Excerpts,   (1778-87), 

Two  copies  of  the  New  Hamhurg  Church  Ritual  (one  copy  intended  for  Mr. 
Niissmann's  charge,  and  the  second  for  those  charges  which  will  give  us 
satisfactory  assurance  of  the  support  for  the  third  pastor,  whose  transpor- 
tation to  America  is  provided  for  by  our  fund. 

Two  copies  of  the  new  Haml)urg  Hymnal,  likewise  Protjens  Liturgical 
Archive,  the  first  four  divisions. 

The  following  are  still  stored  with  us: 

Sextros'  Fragments  for  the  Industrial  Training  of  the  Youth. 

Campe's,  Elementary  Psychology  for  Children. 

Furthermore,    Mr.    Bandelin   in   Luebeck   sent   25   copies   of   his   Religious 
Hymns  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolai  in  Bremen. 
Helmstaedt,   Sep.  25,  1788. 

J.  C.  Velthusen.    H.  P.  C.  Henke. 
L.  Crell.    P.  J.  Bruns. 
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Promoters,  Subscribers  and 
Those  Paying  in  Advance. 


Ooettingtn 
Prof.  Kulencainp. 

Hameln 

Mr.  Lueders,  Mayor,  2  copies  and,  5  Rthlr.,  for  copies  of  the  Second  Cate- 
chism,  [intended]   for  poor  Children  in  North  Carolina. 

Helmstaedt 
Mr.  Oeltze,  Privy  Councillor,  and  Councillor  of  Justice. 

PetersMrg 
The  Ptcv.  Mr.  Lampe,  Pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

Virginia 

Mr.  Hartman,  traveling  companion  of  our  Mr.  Storch  as  far  as  Baltimore, 
has  contributed  to  our  fund  7  Rthlr.,  advanced  for  freight  and  customs  from 
Brunswick  to  Bremen.i 


Our  last  news  concerning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch  is  the  announcement 
received  by  us  last  autumn  from  Mr.  Paber  of  Charleston,  that  in  the 
last  named  city  his  safe  arrival  in  Baltimore  v/as  already  at  that  time 
generally  known.  [It  further  stated]  that  his  early  arrival  was  expected 
in  Charleston,  where  everything  for  his  generous  reception  was  in 
readiness. 

The  manner  in  w^hich  Mr.  Faber  emphatically  assures  our  traveller, 
even  in  advance,  of  his  friendly  hospitality,  is  an  earnest  for  the  many 
good  things  which  may  be  expected  for  the  future  progress  of  the 
cause. 

While  w^e  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  preliminary  report 
for  the  last  number  of  our  text  books,  the  pastor  of  the  Cathedral 
Church,  Mr.  ISTicolai,  in  Bremen,  sends  us  the  glad  news  that  also  our 
Rev.  Mr.  Roschen  landed  safely  in  Charleston,  ISTov.  29th,  of  last 
year. 

*  We  are  glad  on  this  occasion  to  note  that  meanwhile  in  Fiidrickstown  they  have  begun 
to  print  German  Catechisms  and  other  text  books. 

[  135  ] 
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Consequently  we  owe  it  to  the  favorable  dispensations  of  a  kind 
Providence  and  the  specific  support  of  our  many  altruistic  friends,  that 
since  Oct.  14,  1786,  there  has  actually  much  more  been  accomplished, 
with  Germany  as  a  base  of  operations,  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  All  this  was  done,  as  it  were,  in  answer  to  the  fervent  wishes 
of  our  German  brethren,  now  cut  off  from  their  native  land  by  the 
ocean  and  living  on  the  most  distant  border  of  the  civilized  world.  Two 
well  prepared  and  courageous  ministers  have  reached  the  shore.  For 
a  third  prospective  minister  the  money  is  even  now  in  readiness  and  will 
be  available  as  soon  as  we  have  the  assurance  of  those  conditions,  which 
we,  for  the  sake  of  him,  personally  and  individually,  have  stipulated 
should  be  met  both  there  and  here.  Besides,  the  fountain  is  now 
opened, — and  it  certainly  will  not  dry  out  completely  during  this  next 
summer.  This  will  enable  us  to  render  further  assistance,  especially  by 
means  of  practical  books. 

According  to  our  promise  we  now  hereby  give  a  public  account  of  the 
final  status  of  the  J^Torth  Carolina  Fund,  as  far  as  it  was  placed  under 
our  corporate  management.  We  gladly  give  this  to  the  magnanimous 
public  which  has  entrusted  us  with  its  generous  contributions.  The 
result  is  as  follows: 

1.  Total  sum  of  all  expenditures  to  date,  1386  Rthlr.  10  ggr.  8  pf. 

2.  Surplus  money,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  costs  for  printing 
and  mailing  this  last  Report)  remains  an  integral  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  Fund,  390  Rthlr.  20  ggr. 

3.  Money  for  subscriptions  still  in  arrears,  which  the  promoters  of  our 
enterprise  are  kindly  asked  to  send  in  to  Mr.  Leuckart,  printer  in 
Helmstaedt,2  about  200  Rthlr. 

Approximate  stock  of  copies  of  our  "Text  Books,"  possession  of  which 
we  hereby  assign  to  the  North  Carolina  Fund,  inclusive  of  that  which 
after  the  first  settlement,  presumably  made  in  Leipzig,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  From  this,  however,  there  must  be  deducted  the  substi- 
tute copies  for  the  Sixth  Book,  which  will  be  enumerated  below : 

1.  Of  the  North  Carolina  Catechism,  about  1050  copies. 

2.  Of  the  Question  Book,  belonging  to  the  same,  about  150  copies. 

3.  Of  the  Biblical  Handbook,  about  350  copies. 

4.  Of  the  Biblical  Narratives,  about  320  copies. 

5.  Of  the  History  of  Religion,  about  330  copies. 

6.  Of  the  Geographical  Handbook,  about  350  copies. 

7.  Of  the  Practical  Information,  etc.,  about  350  copies. 

8.  Of  the  First  Catechism,  about  190  copies. 

9.  Of  the  Second  Catechism,  about  250  copies. 

10.  Of  the  Index    of   Bible   Verses    (for    the    Larger    Catechism,)    about 
550  copies. 


^  By  means  of  this  source  perhaps  a  fourth  minister  might  be  transported  (or  at  least  a 
part  of  his  transportation  might  be  supplied).  But  since  the  necessary  amount  for  such 
transport  will  not  be  provided  at  the  time  of  the  final  closing  of  this  account,  we  will  desig- 
nate the  rest  of  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for  the  binding,  in  cloth  or  in  pamphlet 
form,  of  donated  documents,  and  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  as  far  as  Charleston,  or 
some  neighboring  port. 
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Herewith  we  also  append  the  supplemented  list  of  donated  books. 
Since  Sept.  25,  of  last  year  the  following  were  received : 

Intended  as  a  gift, — purchased  from  our  fund  to  increase  the  desire 
for  reading  and  independent  self-help,  to  be  presented  partly  to  church 
and  school  libraries,  and  partly  to  industrious  children : 

Campe's  ''RoUnson  the  Younger.''   25  bd.  copies. 

For  Pastor's  libraries  (as  a  gift  of  the  Publisher,  Mr.  Crusius,  in  Leipzig) 
The  Children's  Friend,  2nd  Ed.  24  parts. 

Beyer's  Handbook  to  Lnither's  Catechism,  for  children  and  teachers  of 
children,  Vols.  1.  and  2. 

Beyer's  Appendix  to  this  Handbook. 

Beyer's  Extract  of  this  Handbook. 

Beyer's  Sermons  on  the  Exposition  of  Popular  Religion.   2  vols. 

Herme's  Fischer's  and  Salzmann's  Contributions  towards  the  Improvement 
of  the  Christian  Public  Worship.   2  vols. 

Hay's — Religion  of  the  Philosopher. 

Priestley's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Criticism.  (Gifts  of  the  translator, 
Mr.   Eschenburg,    Privy   Councillor.) 

Eschenburg's — Archaeology  of  Literature  and  Art.   (Gift  of  the  Author.) 

Eschenburg's — Fundamental  Principles  of  the  History  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Fables  (Gift  of  the  Author.) 

Seller's  Larger  Book  of  Biblical  Devotions,  Psalms,  Pts.  1,  &  2.,  4  cops. 

Seller's  Biblical  Religion  and  Doctrine  of  Salvation.    (Gift  of  the  Author.) 

Wiedeburg's  Humanistic  Magazine,  1788,  ;S'^.  John's  Number.  (Gift  of  Editor.) 

J.  C.  Huth's  The  Most  Necessary  Information  for  the  Establishing,  Esti- 
mating, and  Calculating  of  Water  Mills.  Especially  for  grinding  mills,  oil 
mills  and  saw  mills,  for  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  of  the  art  of  mill  build- 
ing.   (Gift  of  the  Author.) 

Further  (from  our  fund)  were  purchased,  and  as  far  as  the  numbers  were 
already  published,  added  to  our  packages  for  Charleston,  of  which  subscrip- 
tion is  to  continue : 

Annales  Literarii  Helmstaedt,  1787 ;  '88 ;  '89.  1  copy,  and  in  similar  manner 
to  follow :  Rintels'  Annals  of  the  Latest  Theology,  Literature  and  Church 
history.  1789,  2  copies,  (One  for  Charleston  and  the  other  for  circulation 
among  the  pastors  in  North  Carolina.)    Further  (likewise  from  the  Fund) 

Suckow's  Industrial  and  Technical  Chemistry, 

Gmelins  Technical  Chemistry, 

Beckmann's  Technology, 

V.  Lamprecht's  Technology, 

Fuchs'  Outlines  of  a  General  Guide  to  Health." 

Scherff's  List  of  First  Aid  Helps  for  those  seemingly  dead  or  whose  life 
is  suddenly  endangered.  6  pamphlet  copies  of  each. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  later  for  a  number  of  Bibles  for  poor 
children  in  JS'orth  Carolina  by  means  of  the  remaining  surplus  in  our 
Fund,  as  soon  as  the  other  and  more  immediately  urgent  objectives  of 
the  Institute  have  been  obtained.  At  first  however  we  must  provide  for 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  those  regions  far  removed  from  all  sources 
of  Literature. 


K    1  bd.  copy  of  each. 
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(Furthermore)  there  were  sent  on  Oct.  13,  1788,  in  one  package  to 
Mr.  Faber  in  Charleston  the  following :  The  two  books,  enumerated  as 
being  in  stock,  at  the  end  of  our  last  Report,  p.  32,  for  the  kind  super- 
vision of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mutzenbecher  in  Amsterdam  through  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Jacobi,  student  of  Amsterdam. 

In  the  middle  of  I^ovember,  1788,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  ^icolai  in  Bremen,  to  Mr.  Faber  in  Charleston,  in  two  pack- 
ages: (for  pastors'  libraries) 

Wiedeburg's  Humanistic  Magazine,  1788,  New  Year  and  Easter  numbers. 

50  bound,  and  50  unbound  copies  of  the  tbird  number  of  our  textbooks,  as 
continuation  of  the  first  number,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  first  issue  100 
copies  were  sent. 

(Mr.  Faber  and  the  pastors  N^iissmann,  Storch  and  Roschen  are  at 
liberty,  according  to  existing  conditions,  either  to  sell  these  copies  for 
the  ISTorth  Carolina  Fund,  or  to  dispose  of  them  gratis  in  our  name. 
Furthermore  we  shall  not  demand  of  these  men  any  accurate  and  de- 
tailed account  since  they,  more  than  anyone  else,  are  personally  inter- 
ested in  this  cause,  and  since  we  know  from  our  own  experience  how 
impossible  such  a  report  would  be. 

50  copies  each,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  three  of  our  textbooks,  viz:  The 
History  of  Religion,  The  Geographical  Handl)ook  and  the  North  Carolina 
Catechism.  (These  shall  subsequently  be  deducted  from  the  370  Rthlr., 
Church  funds  of  the  Buffaloe  Creek  congregation,  which  were  deposited  on 
interest  in  Hanover,  of  which  there  is  mention  made  in  our  Report  for  the 
third  number  pp.  6  and  7.) 

In  the  near  future  there  shall  be  sent,  in  addition  to  the  50  bound 
and  the  50  unbound  copies  of  this  fourth  number,  as  continuation  of  the 
100  copies  of  the  three  first  issues,  for  the  fund  in  two  special  packages, 
prepaid  as  far  as  Bremen,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mcolai,  for  his 
convenient  forwarding  to  Mr.  Faber,  the  following : 

All  the  books  designated  as  gifts  above.  Likewise  (to  be  deducted 
from  the  Buff  aloe  Creek  Church  fund  of  370  Rthlr.)  50  pamphlet 
copies  of  our  fifth  publication  —  Kluegel's  Practical  Information, 
(Logic). 

Furthermore  there  were  sent  to  Dr.  Gerling  in  Hanover  (as  a  gift 
of  Supt.  Lueder  of  Dannenberg  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  I^iissmann)  : 

Resewitz's  Sermon  Outlines  of  1768  and  '69. 
Lueder's  Letters  on  Vegetable  Gardens,  3  Parts. 
Lueder's  Foundations  for  Christian  Ethics,  25  copies. 

Finally  we  are  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  a  copy  (complete  if  possible) 
of  the  Goettingen  Scholarly  Recorder,  as  a  gift  for  the  ISTorth  Carolina 
Church  Library,  through  a  distinguished  patron  of  our  Institute  whose 
warm  and  specific  recommendations  from  the  very  beginning  have 
contributed  much  to  the  successful  progress  of  our  enterprise. 
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111  a  measure,  then,  Ave  might  really  feel  ourselves  free  from  all  worry 
over  the  conscientious  fulfillment  of  our  promise,  especially  since  the 
causes  for  the  resulting  delays  were  beyond  our  control.  In  another  mat- 
ter however  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  request  the  indulgence  of  a  kind 
public,  since  after  all  a  part  of  our  intended  plans  can  not  be  carried 
out,  and  we  are  therefore  not  in  a  position  completely  to  fulfill  our 
promises.  It  had  been  our  intention  to  furnish  further  a  Ilandbooh  of 
Civic  Knowledge  in  Avhich  an  application  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Mathematics  was  to  be  made  for  the  arts,  industry  and  agriculture.  It 
was  hoped  that  thereby  might  not  only  result  a  general  dissemination 
of  useful  information,  but  that  especially  in  regions  in  which  there  is 
still  much  to  be  wished  for  in  the  utilization  of  natural  products  and 
in  the  furthering  of  skilled  industry,  this  might  prove  a  helpful  stimulus 
for  original  invention  (or  ingenuity).  There  certainly  was  no  lack  of 
efl'ort  on  our  part  in  collecting,  arranging  and  assorting  the  necessary 
material,  so  that  it  was  rather  the  great  abundance  of  material  that 
proved  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  we  had 
repeatedly  announced,  both  orally  and  in  writing.^ 

Beckmann's — Technology ;  v.  Lamprechts'  Techriology;  Gmelin's  Technical 
Chemistry ;  Suckow's  Industrial  and  Technical  Chemistry. 

IIoAvever  we  have  not  completely  abandoned  the  hope  that  two  of  our 
friends,  whose  zeal  for  human  welfare  knows  no  rest,  will  each  in  his 
special  field,  in  some  way  produce,  or  at  least  direct  the  production  of, 
a  publication  suitable  to  our  needs.  (Perhaps  the  publisher,  if  only 
his  attention  is  directed  to  it,  will  gladly  have  several  dozen  of  extra 
copies  printed  gratis.)  Because  we  should  also  have  been  glad  to  supply 
a  work  on  Didacetics,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
far  removed  from  all  connections  with  German  literature,  w^e  will 
furthermore  add  and  recommend  the  following  list  of  books  which  are 
very  important  for  the  common  welfare  of  mankind,  because  they  con- 
tain valuable  directions  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health : 

Fuchs' — Outlines  of  General  Hygiene,  and 

Scherff's — List  of  Foods,  for  those  apparently  dead,  or  in  dajiger  of  imme- 
diate death. 

If  in  the  future,  in  connection  with  the  annual  bookfairs  or  through 
the  kindness  of  bookdealers,  gift  copies  of  the  above  list,  or  of  similar 
books  for  the  pastors'  libraries  of  ^N'orth  Carolina,  should  be  forwarded 
without  transportation  charges  to  me,  addressed  to  Rev.  Velthusen,  High 
Consistory  of  Rostock,  I  hereby  promise  to  forward  them  to  their  desti- 
nation if  at  all  possible.   It  is  then  very  probable  that  copies  of  various 

^  As  we  know  from  previous  experience  one  cannot  in  12  to  16  quires,  to  which  we  would 
have  been  restricted,  accomplish  anything  complete  and  satisfactory  with  so  many  objects, 
especially  since  for  this  purpose  a  clear  explanation  of  details  is  necessary.  Furthermore  one 
can  find  the  most  complete  application  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical  information 
to  the  arts,  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  following  works,  which  we  here  enumerate  for 
the  benefit  of  our  friends  in  North  Carolina. 
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useful  books  will  be  assigned  from  there  on  various  routes.  In  my 
preface  to  tbe  Biblical  Ilandhooh  I  bad  already  mentioned  that  our 
iN'ortb  Carolina  friends  in  sucb  matters  would  do  best  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Bobn,  Bookdealer  in  Hamburg,  of  whose  sympathetic  interest  in  this 
cause  our  Reports  have  already  given  the  most  unmistakable  proof. 

Finally  in  order  not  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  kind  subscribers, 
we  found  ourselves  obligated  to  assign  this  work,  which  to  be  sure  must 
be  very  v/elcome  to  all  Germans  both  here  and  beyond  the  sea,  to  some 
other  author  who  was  not  restricted  to  a  certain  fixed  number  of  pages, 
and  who  could  also  append  the  illustrative  copper  engravings,  almost 
indispensible  for  such  a  book.^ 

But  even  thus  we  would  not  have  justified  ourselves  fully  in  the  eyes 
of  our  magnanimous  promoters.  To  be  sure  in  the  case  of  most  of  these 
it  is  obvious  that  they  did  not  contribute  for  the  sake  of  the  possession 
of  just  seven  books  or  of  any  particular  publication,  but  rather  for  the 
support  of  our  plan,  which  in  the  main  issues  has  been  fully  executed. 
Those  who  have  advanced  half  a  louisdor  on  the  complete  set  will  be 
given  allowance  for  the  greater  part  of  the  six  books  actually  delivered. 
Among  the  others  v/ho  paid  or  subscribed  a  half  Rententhaler  for  the 
still  incompleted  sixth  publication,  there  are  presumably  very  few  who 
would  not  gladly  permit  us  to  send  them,  instead  of  the  desired  book, 
some  other  book  of  equal  value;  for  instance,  a  copy  of  our  4th,  Biblical 
Narratives  and  History  of  Religion,  or  of  the  5th,  Logic,  or  of  the 
7th  book.  Geographical  Ilandbooh,  or  if  these  should  be  exhausted, 
of  the  3rd  book,  Biblical  Handbook.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  obligation  to  give  anyone,  who  demands  it,  and  before  St. 
Michael's  day  of  the  current  year,  explains  the  situation  in  detail  to  one 
of  our  society,  the  just  reimbursement  which  he  may  demand  of  us. 

This  would  then,  in  a  certain  measure,  almost  automatically  bring 
to  a  conclusion  our  corporate  connection,  which,  according  to  our  specific 
explanation  at  the  end  of  our  announcement  of  N^ov.  28,  1786,  was  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  execution  of  our  plan  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon. 
But  in  order  that  the  public  as  well  as  my  N'orth  Carolina  friends  might 
be  fully  assured  of  their  property  in  I^orth  Carolina  which  was  desig- 
nated in  our  final  Report  (likewise  of  the  370  Rthlr.  deposited  on  in- 
terest in  Hanover  as  church  money  for  the  Buffalo  Creek  congregation) 
I,  Abbot  Yelthusen,  may  add  that  I  at  my  new  location  will  give  a 
faithful  account  of  all  things  entrusted  to  me,  to  my  two  friends  and 
future  official  assistants  of  that  place.  Prof.  Priess  and  the  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, Mr.  Roennberg.  (These  men  as  well  as  Prof.  Wehnert  in  Parchim 
are  ready  to  offer  me  their  hand  in  fraternal  cooperation  in  the  further 
discharge  of  official  duties,  for  which  the  flourishing  commerce  and  the 
extensive  navigation  offer  considerable  assistance.)  After  a  sojourn  of 
thirty  years  Providence  has  decreed  that  I  in  a  few  weeks  shall  follow  the 

4  In  order,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  compensate  our  brethren  in  North  Carolina  for  their 
loss,  we  have  secured  from  our  fund  a  number  cf  copies  of  Campe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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call  of  my  beloved  country  and  conclude  the  remainder  of  my  pilgrimage 
as  Councillor  of  the  High  Consistory  and  Professor  in  Eostock.°  May 
Almighty  God  compensate  with  his  best,  fatherly  blessings,  the  friends 
and  co-workers  from  whom  now  fate  separates  me;  the  good  country 
which  I  with  heavy  heart  leave  behind  me;  and  the  excellent  ruling 
house,  whose  favor  through  eleven  years  instilled  in  me  courage  for 
every  bitter  task, — for  the  kind  assistances  by  which  one  or  the  other 
undertaking,  whenever  official  duties  or  an  inner  impulse  furnished  the 
stimulus,  was  promoted. 

Thus  far  we  had  described  the  successful  progress  of  our  undertaking, 
when  (on  the  4th  of  this  month)  the  letter  of  Mr.  Faber  in  Charleston, 
dated  Sept.  5th  of  last  year,  v/as  received:  The  Rev.  Mr.  Storch  found 
also  in  Charleston,  wdiere  a  respected  merchant,  Mr.  Gaebel,  offered 
him  a  friendly  reception  in  his  home,  all  the  love  which  we  had  any 
right  to  expect  or  wish  for  here.  His  sermon  won  for  him  approval, 
respect,  confidence  and  friends.  After  tw^elve  days  he  left  the  good 
congregation  which  procured  for  him  a  horse  and  such  other  things 
as  were  necessary  for  his  journey.  The  money  for  this  was  secured  by 
means  of  new  contributions  and  also  at  our  request,  partly  from  the 
subscriptions  of  that  place  v/hich  had  already  been  guaranteed  before. 

He  entered  upon  his  overland  journey  with  the  escort  of  an  experi- 
enced   farmer-preacher    of    ISTorth    Carolina,    who    solemnly    promised 
to  look  after  his  interests  with  the  greatest  of  care. 
Helmstaedt  and  Halle,  March  6,  1789. 

J.  C.  Velthusen.    H.  P.  C.  Henke. 
L.  Crell.    G.  S.  Kluegel.   P.  J.  Bruns. 

Postcript 

Rev.  Storch's  own  letter  from  Charleston,  of  Aug.  15th  and  20th  of 
last  year,  received  here  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  confirms  the  above 
report  concerning  the  unusually  friendly  reception  which  he  found 
there.  The  Messrs.  Paber,  Gaebel,  and  Schutt,  as  well  as  several  others 
showed  him  in  a  very  practical  way  that  affection  which  in  his  cir- 
cumstances has  a  threefold  value.  His  letters  express  a  courage  with  a 
Christian  foundation.  Likewise  the  friends  in  Baltimore  in  every  pos- 
sible way  made  easier  for  him  his  journey  from  there  to  Charleston. 
They  supplied  him  abundantly  with  food  and  refreshments.  One  of 
them  bought  so  many  books  from  him  that  he  had  sufficient  money  for 
this  part  of  his  journey. 

Helmstaedt,  March  9,  1789. 

Yelthusen. 


6  In  some  sort  of  current  magazine  (f.  i.  the  Monthly  Magazine,  by  and  for  Mecklenburg, 
or  the  Po'itical  Journal,  or  the  Pastor's  Journal  of  Halle)  I  will  announce  publicly  the  last 
final  balance  of  my  account,  (likewise  anything  else  that  the  public  might  be  entitled  or 
anxious  to  know.)      V. 
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(Advertisements.) 
The  following  are  on  sale  by  S.  L.  Cruisius  in  Liepzig : 
J.  C.  Veltliusen's  North  Carolina  (Helmstaedt)    Catechism,  or  Christian  Re- 
ligious Instruction,  Based  on  Holy  Scriptures. 

2nd.  Ed.         (9  Reems)  5  ggr. 

lUd.  Question  Book  for  Parents  and  Teachers,  or  Outlines  for  Questions  and 
Conversations  about  the  Catechism,  taking  into  account  the  variation 
in  ability  and  age  of  the  young  people.    (13  Reems)  12  ggr. 

lUd.  Index  of  BiUe  Verses  for  the  Larger  Catechism.    (1^^  reems)    1  ggr. 
lUd.   First  Catechism  with  the  Five  Chapters,  (li/^  reems)  1  ggr. 
Ihid.    Second   Catechism,   with   Questions,   the   Five   Chapters   together   with 
Luther's  Explanations,  also  several  prayers  for  children.     (4  Reems) 

2  ggr. 
IMd.  BiMical  Handbook  for  Independent  Readers,  with  an  Appendix  for  Bible 

Reading,  with  Selections.    (20  Reems)  16  ggr, 

H.  P.  C.  Henke's  Selection  of  Biblical  Narratives,  for  the  early  youth. 

(7  Reems)  6  ggr. 

IJ)id.    History  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religion,  for  First  Instruction. 

(10  Reems)  8  ggr. 

APPENDIX 

Reports  concerning  the  Evangelical  Church  organization  in  North  Carolina;  especially 
concerning  the  endeavors  and  experiences  of  the  Reverend  Adolph  Nussmann,  who  was  sent 
to  that  State  in  the  year  1773,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Consistory  of  Hanover ;  together  with  recommendations  as  to  how  in  the  best  possible 
way  we  Germans,  without  any  great  expense,  might  be  able  to  help  our  scattered  brethren  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  missionary  work  in  North  Carolina, 
which  is  supported  by  Hanover  and  London,  I  do  not  now  have  the  neces- 
sary papers,  which  I,  in  July  1773,  when  I  resigned  as  Courtpastor  at  London, 
left  with  the  German  government  office  of  that  city,  from  which  place  essential 
matters  can  readily  be  supplied  or  corrected  if  necessary.  At  the  time  of  my 
departure  the  Consistory  of  Hanover,  by  order  of  the  King,  had  granted  the 
request  presented  by  two  delegates  from  a  German  Evangelical  congregation 
in  North  Carolina,  that  they  might  receive  for  their  church  a  resident  pastor 
from  the  British  province  in  Germany.  Simultaneously  with  him  there  had 
been  sent  a  sexton,  who  had  been  prepared  for  his  work  at  the  splendidly 
equipped  Teacher's  Seminary  of  Hanover,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Bibles, 
hymnals,  catechisms  and  other  books.  The  funds  for  the  transportation  of 
these  persons  and  supplies  were  raised  by  generous  gifts  in  Germany,  by 
royal  munificence,  and  a  collection  taken  at  the  Court  Chapel.  Part  of  this 
money  was  conveyed  to  me  in  person  by  the  late  Counsellor  to  the  Consistory 
of  Hanover,  Goetten.  After  defraying  these  expenses  there  was  a  surplus 
which  I,  with  the  advice  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Corn- 
wallis,  deposited  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagating  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Countries,  because  this  organization  had  offered  its  help  and  services  in  case 
there  should  be  established  a  permanent  pastor's  charge  in  North  Carolina. 
The  reason  for  this  temporary  deposit  w^as  to  urge  the  congregation,  before 
receiving  these  donations  intended  expressly  to  increase  the  funds  for  a 
permanent  pastor's  salary,  to  furnish  a  legally  valid  document  concerning 
the  considerations  offered  orally  by  the  two  delegates  to  the  pastor  (and  also 
the  sexton,  or  school  teacher).  As  a  matter  of  fact  everything  was  still  so 
uncertain  for  the  pastor  that  the  King  and  Queen,  in  order  to  protect  him 
against  the  exigencies  arising  from  his  first  arrival  in  America,  provided  a 
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special  gift,  which  they  convej^ed  to  him  through  me,  with  the  specific 
declaration  that  this  gift  was  intended  for  him  personally,  and  not  for  the 
congregation. 

The  Consistory  believed,  and  later  results  have  also,  contrary  to  my  original 
hesitations,  confirmed,  that  there  was  perhaps  no  one  better  suited  for  this 
newly  established  charge  than  Mr.  Adolph  Niissmann,  a  former  Franciscan, 
who,  through  the  study  of  philosophy  (expecially  the  Wolffian  System)  and 
through  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  Evangelical  Church  organiza- 
tion, was  lead  to  serious  reflection.  Even  as  a  Catholic  preacher,  he  had 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  no  strict  papist,  and  later  he  became  more 
and  more  confirmed,  at  the  University  of  Goettingen  and  also  in  his  work 
at  the  Teacher's  Seminary  in  Hanover,  in  the  doctrines  and  convictions  of  the 
Evangelical  Religion.  The  late  Mr.  Goetten,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  this 
whole  cause  with  a  paternal,  almost  apostolic  enthusiasm,  provided  his 
protegee  with  advice  and  instructions,  which,  as  far  as  information  could  be 
had,  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  best  interests  of  a  spiritual  advisor  for 
the  people  of  North  Carolina.  The  enlightened  members  of  the  German  Court 
Chapel  in  London  became  very  fond  of  him  when  he  preached  at  that  place, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all.  Their  confidence  in  him  was  further 
strengthened  when,  since  no  ship  sailed  for  Charleston  within  three  months, 
they,  in  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  their  collection  funds,  gave  him  his  meais 
at  their  own  tables.  And  I  had  further  opportunity  to  convince  myself  of  his 
sincerity  and  integrity,  inasmuch  as  I,  during  this  same  period  of  time,  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  him. 

For  almost  fourteen  years  his  friends  (in  Germany)  received  no  communi- 
catin  from  him  directly,  and  the  only  news  concerning  him  was  that  he  was 
experiencing  some  hardships  caused  by  some  of  his  disloyal  brethren  who 
instilled  in  his  congregation  a  suspician  that  he  was  secretly  still  an  adherent 
of  the  Papacy.  These  rumors  furnished  no  information  about  his  personal 
welfare,  nor  about  the  progress  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  North  Carolina 
in  general.  Only  recently,  however,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Niissmann,  dated  May  11,  1786.  Its  contents  will  be  welcome 
news,  not  only  to  those  vrho  fourteen  years  ago  gave  their  active  support  to 
this  missionary  enterprise,  but  also  to  all  those  who  are  able  to  discern  any- 
thing significant  for  the  future  in  the  situation  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  which  is  so  favorable  for  the  dissemination  of  enlight- 
enment and  culture  through  religion,  art,  and  science.  There  are,  however, 
too  many  of  my  interested  friends  in  England  and  Germany,  who  would  be 
willing  to  support  my  wishes, — with  which  I,  however,  do  not  now  wish  to 
embarrass  them, — too  many  Christians  and  good  people  in  general,  who  have 
a  sympathetic  feeling  for  German  children  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
civilized  world, — too  many,  that  I  could  give  a  personal  written  report  to  all, 
who  at  the  present  time  would  be  glad  to  share  my  joys  and  my  concern 
for  the  future.  I  have  therefor  resorted  to  the  means  of  a  printed  announce 
ment.  I  beg,  however,  most  urgently  that  everyone,  who  cherishes  any 
good-will  or  affection  for  me,  consider  my  appeal  on  this  occasion  as  if,  in 
my  extreme  dilemma,  I  were  approaching  him  specifically,  as  a  last  resort. 
It  is  no  fanaticism  if  I  believe  that  we  here  have  a  situation  in  which  we, 
without  any  great  expense,   may  be  able  to  instill  in  the  children  of  our 
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fellow-countrymen,  an  affection  for  Germany  and  England,  which  may  bring 
about  new  trade  relations  and  at  the  same  time  may  produce  a  feeling  of 
human  sympathy  among  our  brethren  still  living  in  a  state  of  primitive 
nature,  and  in  the  end  result  in  temporal  blessings  and  prosperity  to  our 
descendents. 

From  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niissmann  to  the  late 
Mr.  Goetten,  of  May  4,  1784,  I  see  that  the  congregation  on  Second  Creek 
Rowan  County,  which  has  built  a  church  about  twelve  miles  from  Salisbury, 
and  otherwise  gained  some  prominence  through  its  good  organization,  had 
for  some  time  entertained  some  misgivings  toward  their  pastor,  Mr.  Niiss- 
mann, and  had  appointed  as  his  successor  their  school  teacher,  Gottfried 
Ahrnd  (I  think  that  was  also  the  name  of  the  Sexton  mentioned  above.) 
They  had  had  this  man  ordained  on  the  Saludi  River  in  South  Carolina 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Buelow  (a  former  clerk  in  a  store,  who  had  done  some 
preaching.  Later,  hov/ever,  when  Mr.  Ahrnd  accepted  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation across  the  Catawba,  they  joined  Mr.  Niissmann's  charge  again 
and  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  with  him.  Disregarding  the  closing  of  the 
school,  this  arrangement,  as  long  as  there  was  such  a  shortage  of  educated 
ministers,  was  considered  after  all  a  step  of  progress  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  there  in  general,  since  there  were  so  many  congregations  scat- 
tered about  in  the  country  who  were  really  longing  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  since  the  requests  of  so  many  poor  people  could  not  be  declined. 

The  strongest  and  most  prominent  of  these  congregations  is  the  one  on 
Buff  aloe-Creek,  Mecklenburg  County,  from  which  also  the  second  letter  was 
sent.  It  had  consented  to  the  delegation  to  Germany,  not  because  of  its  share 
in  the  collection,  but  from  a  genuine  desire  for  the  Word  of  God ;  it  received 
Mr.  Niissmann  at  once  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  consists  of  none  but 
members  of  the  Evangelical  faith.  During  the  years  1771  and  1772  it  built 
a  church  twenty  miles  south  of  Salisbury  (eight  miles  from  the  church  on 
Second-Creek),  a  frame  building,  quite  presentable  in  appearance  according 
to  local  standards,  and  decorated  in  the  interior  with  rather  fine  cabinet  work. 
During  the  most  strenuous  period  of  the  war,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  ride 
through  the  woods  every  week,  meetings  were  held  here  only  every  two 
weeks.  Throughout  the  winter  the  children,  and  until  far  into  the  summer 
occasionally  the  adults,  were  given  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 

During  the  period  of  his  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Niissmann  also  served, 
at  first  a  congregation  with  an  admixture  of  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (whose  church  was  located  six  miles  southwest  of  that  on  Buff  aloe- 
Creek)  ;  later  an  Evangelical  Congregation  near  Peintcliurch  (three  miles 
southeast  of  Salisbury)  ;  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  his  main  attention 
was  focused  upon  Buffalo-Creek.  He  writes  as  follows :  "Thus  I  made  my 
living  during  this  time,  although  sometimes  rather  meagerly,  with  much  and 
hard  work.  To  be  sure  several  opiwrtunities  were  oiiered,  w^hich  would  have 
improved  my  temporal  conditions,  but  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  remain 
at  my  post,  and  not  for  temporal  advantages  to  forsake  a  congregation  that 
was  indeed  poor,  but  nevertheless  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  Word  of  God 
proclaimed  in  their  midst." 

The  congregation  has  its  church  discipline,  and  its  elders  and  stewards 
who  meet  every  four  weeks.    The  main  school,  near  the  church,  consisted 
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in  the  winter  of  17S3  of  seventy-two  children,  continued  throughout  the  year, 
and  has  a  man  from  Hanover  (George  Friesland)  as  teacher.  There  are  two 
second  rate  schools,  one  wath  thirty-six,  and  the  other  with  twenty  children. 
These  hundred  and  twenty-eight  children,  however,  do  not  constitute  even 
half  of  the  number  of  young  people.  The  church  owns  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  all  timber,  and  had  at  the  last  balance  a  surplus  of  12L  lOS  from  the 
regular  Sunday  collections.  The  preacher's  salary  is  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Incidentally  he  mentioned  that  during  his  misunderstanding  he  did  not 
wish  to  become  involved  in  the  cashing  of  the  clieck  sent  by  the  Privy 
Councillor  von  Hinueber  in  London  to  a  merchant,  Mr.  Alexander  Gillon,  since 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  uncertain  circumstances  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  this  money  w^here  it  was,  until  one  could  see  what  the  outcome 
would  be. 

In  his  own  words,  quoting  from  a  letter  of  last  May,  I  will  give  you  a 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  Evangelical  church  in  these  three  Southern 
States  at  that  time :  "For  want  of  instructors  and  school-teachers  they  are 
in  utter  confusion,  and  if  help  does  not  come  soon  they  will  fall  back  com- 
pletely into  paganism.  Thousands  of  families,  with  numerous  children,  scat- 
tered at  wide  intervals,  are  forgetting  Christianity ;  their  children  know  even 
less  of  it,  and  their  grandchildren  are  becoming  genuine  heathen.  There 
are  no  teachers  capable  of  giving  the  proi>er  instruction,  and  those  that  are 
there,  tear  down  more  than  they  build  up.  I  have  labored  as  faithfully  as  I 
could  with  my  inadequate  capacity,  and  as  much  as  the  Lord  gave  me 
strength,  but  one  arm  is  insufficient.  With  grief  I  observe  every  day  that 
there  is  something  lacking,  now  here,  nov/  there,  now  everywhere.  My 
efforts  have  always  been  directed  upon  the  w^elfare  of  the  whole,  rather  than 
on  any  particular  part,  however,  in  such  a  manner  that  my  chief  concern 
was  ahvays  Buff  aloe-Creek  which  received  the  AVord  of  God  from  the  very 
beginning.  One  must  here  still  take  the  place  of  an  apostle,  rather  than 
that  of  the  advisor  of  a  congregation.  If  one  were  to  restrict  his  activities 
to  a  single  congregation  one  could  indeed  do  it  a  great  deal  of  good,  but 
the  injury  to  the  whole  would  be  all  the  greater."  And  later  he  adds :  "In 
the  most  outlying  places,  where  blindness,  ignorance,  superstition  and  fanatic 
enthusiasm  rage,  the  teachers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  seventy, 
eighty,  a  hundred,  and  even  two  hundred  miles." 

However,  because  it  is  impossible  to  give  help  as  specifically  from  the 
distance  as  in  close  proximity,  and  since  I  furthermore  can  not  endure,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  stimulate  an  adventurous  spirit  of  wandering  among  my 
fellow  countrymen,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  proselyting  among  our  young  theologians  and  future  school  teachers, 
I  v.ould  prefer  to  keep  these  sad  pictures  to  myself,  and  implore  God  in 
solitude  for  help,  rather  than  make  an  ostentatious  plea  before  the  eyes  of  all 
Germany  for  pity  in  behalf  of  our  scattered  brethren,  if  our  friend  had 
contented  himself  with  mere  complaint,  and  had  not  actually  made  every 
possible  effort  to  avoid  becoming  a  heavy  burden  upon  us,  and  to  be 
permitted  merely  to  receive  from  us  such  assistance  as  we  can  readily  give 
him  from  the  distance,  w^hich  we  certainly,  even  as  fellow  human  beings,  owe 
to  one  another. 
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He  has  entered  into  a  more  intimate  friendship  with  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Daser,  Evangelical  minister  of  Charleston,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  bring 
about  a  closer  union  between  the  rapidly  progressing  states  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  Since  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has 
appointed  him,  because  he  is  a  German,  third  commissioner  for  the  building 
of  the  first  academy  in  Salisbury,  he  is  also  planning  a  more  permanent  pro- 
vision for  the  essential  needs  of  the  future.  For  the  present,  however,  he 
appeals  to  me,  by  all  that  is  irresistable  to  my  conscience,  to  grant  him  three 
requests,  which,  if  I  only  receive  some  help,  I  could  never  deny  him.  First 
of  all  he  wants  two  additional  preachers,  for  whose  maintenance  they  promise 
to  make  every  possible  effort,  as  soon  as  the  young  men  have  arrived  at 
Charleston. 

I  suppose  that  among  the  young  men,  whose  character  and  ability  I  have 
opportunity  to  observe  here  daily,  there  could  easily  be  found  one,  or  perhaps 
several,  into  whom  one  could,  as  Mr.  Niissmann  expresses  it,  instill  the 
heart,  courage,  and  the  proper  apostolic  zeal  to  spread  the  gospel,  even  midst 
great  hardships,  in  those  rapidly  developing  states.  However,  until  the  con- 
gregation definitely  offers,  with  legal  obligations,  what  it  will  be  able  to  do 
for  the  support  of  a  preacher,  I  will  not  accept  anyone,  even  though  some 
candidate  should  offer  himself,  and  still  less  will  I  persuade  anyone.  On 
this  point  I  hope,  however,  in  due  time  to  receive  the  fullest  assurance, 
since  I  already  know  how  I  can  provide  for  the  transportation  to  Charleston. 

Rich  people,  who  often  are  not  able  to  help  all  those  suffering  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  I  should  not  like  to  approach  for  a  gift,  even  though  I 
know  a  number  of  altruistic  people  who  would  cheerfully,  and  without  per- 
suasion, give  a  contribution,  and  thus  obligate  me  to  sincerest  gratitude.  But 
fortunately  there  is  in  sight  still  another  source,  which  would  not  call  for 
very  much  assistance,  and  consequently  would  to  most  people  be  no  cause 
for  embarrassment.  I  would  be  willing  for  this  purpose  to  offer  a  supply 
of  my  publications,  still  held  in  stock,  at  reduced  prices,  and  dispose  of  them 
as  follows : 

"Sermons  and  Homolies" — at  1  Rthlr. :  a  publication  for  the  training  of 
future  rural  preachers,  and  for  the  solution  of  doubts  concerning  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Matthew,  under  the  title  of: 

"Sophienruhe,"  at  6  groschen :  A  treatise  confirming  the  proofs  for  my 
translation*  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  containing  the  historic  elements  of 
that  book,  under  the  title: 

"Der  Amethyst,"   at  6  groschen. 

For  the  first  apply  to  the  Academic  Publishing  House  in  Leipzig  and 
Dessau ;  for  the  second  to  the  Bohemian  Publishing  House  in  Hamburg  and 
Kiel ;  and  for  the  third  to  the  Publishing  House  of  the  Royal  Orphanage  at 
Brunswick.  The  names  of  those  who,  for  the  promotion  of  the  North 
Carolina  missionary  project,  have,  through  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  these 
publications,  supported  an  undertaking  which  lies  heavy  on  my  conscience, 
shall  be  printed  in  the  preface  of  a  catechism  to  be  described  later.  In 
case  they  object  to  the  full  name,  at  least  their  initial  letters,  or  any  other 
signs  which  they  themselves  may  designate,  will  be  printed.  Likewise,  I 
hope  among  my  local  friends,  known  to  the  public  here,  and  with  several 
who  have  already  expressed  their  willingness,  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon 


*Possibly   "interpretation."      Translator's   note. 
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a  definite  plan  as  to  what  we  here,  on  our  part,  can  do.  This  company, 
thus  closely  associated  with  me,  will,  for  the  present,  assume  the  responsi- 
bility that  all  the  money,  coming  in  from  any  of  these  sources,  will  actually 
be  applied  to  the  above  mentioned  puriK)se. 

Mr.  Niissmann's  second,  and  most  urgent  request,  which  I  cannot  ignore, 
is  for  an  entirely  new  catechism  for  the  young  ijeople  of  North  Carolina, 
which  is  adapted  to  their  local  needs.  He  expressly  demands  that  I  undertake 
the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  has  for  this  purpose  outlined  a  plan  which 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  a  textbook  that  I  had  some  time  ago  intended 
for  the  children  of  our  faith  scattered  about  on  the  prairies  of  Lueneburg. 
It  will  contain  only  a  few  explanatory  notes,  consist  mostly  of  quotable 
Bible  verses,  and  be  provided  with  a  complete  code  of  morals.  I  shall 
have  it  printed  by  private  subscription,  as  soon  as  sufficient  subscribers  are 
found  to  defray  the  first  expenses.  Subscribers  will  please  send  their  names 
to  the  three  publishing  houses  mentioned  above.  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
all  bookdealers  and  post  offices  for  the  same  favor.  Since  I  am  unable  in 
advance  to  determine  the  size  (number  of  pages)  of  the  catechism,  I  shall 
for  the  present  fix  the  price  at  eight  pfennigs  per  (printer's)  sheet.  The 
surplus,  after  deducting  the  costs,  will  revert  to  the  missionary  fund. 

Since  there  is  a  desire  for  additional  textbooks,  for  example,  a  more  suitable 
collection  of  Biblical  stories,  a  history  of  religion,  a  guide  to  information 
about  civic  life  in  general,  I  have  already  secured  from  some  of  my  local 
friends,  v;ho  are  specialists  in  their  fields,  the  promise  to  undertake  similar 
tasks,  as  far  as  their  urgent  duties  permit. 

The  third  request  of  our  Mr.  Nlissmann  is  to  send  him  books  suitable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  church  and  school  library.  Everything  that  is  sent  to 
me  postpaid,  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  receive  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
missionary  society  affiliated  with  me,  shall  forward  that  which  seems  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  shall  sell  the  remainder,  including  duplicate  copies,  and  add 
the  proceeds  to  the  missionary  fund. 
Helmstaedt,  1786. 

Johann    Casper    Velthusen, 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  duly  appointed  teacher, 

chief  pastor,   and   general   superintendent,   also 

Abbot  of  Marienthal. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Coebitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  a  short  sketch  of  the  Williams 
portrait  of  George  Washington  written  by  Samuel  A.  Ashe;  an 
article  on  the  postman's  horse;  and  obituary  notices. 

THE  WILLIAMS    POETEAIT  OF  WASHI:N^GT0N' 
By  Samuel  A.  Ashe 

The  art  preservative  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  man.  By  the  daguerreotype  the  features  and  expression 
of  a  person  are  identically  reproduced,  although  varying  conditions 
sometimes  produce  varying  results.  In  handicraft  there  is  a  more 
uncertain  element.  The  artist  invests  his  subject  with  a  halo  embodying 
an  ideal  of  his  character  and  imparts  a  distinctive  feature  to  the  per- 
formance. An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  difference  be- 
tween Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington,  from  which  is  derived  our  idea 
of  "The  Father  of  our  Country,"  and  the  statue  by  Canova.  Certainly 
it  is  well  that  patriots  dear  to  posterity  for  their  lofty  virtues  and 
services  to  mankind  should  be  represented  to  the  mental  vision  so 
attractively  as  to  remind  one  of  Shakespeare's  expression:  "Where 
every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
man," — and    yet    accuracy   has    its    advantages. 

Somewhat  in  conformity  with  Canova's  statue  is  Peele's  painting, 
representing  Washington  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  That  has  a  pleasing 
face — long,  somewhat  oval,  with  a  narrow  chin.  This  is  said  to  be  "an 
original  portrait  then  in  the  possession  of  G.  W.  P.  Custis  at  Arlington 
House."2 

There  is  reproduced  in  the  1st  volume  of  Irving's  Life  of  the  General 
another  "original  picture  in  possession  of  Charles  Aug.  Davis,  [N'ew 
York."    This  likewise  has  a  long  face  with  a  very  long  and  large  nose. 

Also,  there  is  the  bust  made  by  Houdon,  from  which  bronze  statues 
have  been  cast.  The  profile  of  this  bust  as  it  appears  in  Sparks's  Life 
of  Washington — and  the  bronze  statues,  one  of  them  being  on  Capitol 
square  at  Kaleigh,  indicate  similar  features. 

Among  the  several  presentations  of  Washington  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  statue  made  by  Canova  is  particularly  worthy  of  interest. 


*  This  sketch  was  written  and  submitted  by  Samual  A.  Ashe.     The  editor  has  used  it  just 
as   submitted. 

^Irving,    Washington,   Life   of   George    Washington,   Vol.   II,    frontispiece;    Sparks,    Jared, 
The  Life  of  George  Washington,  frontispiece. 

[148] 
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When  jN'ortli  Carolina  ordered  a  statue  to  be  made,  Senator  Macon  at 
once  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Avho  was  conversant  with  such  matters, 
asking  suggestions. 

Jefferson  recommended  that  Canova  should  be  the  sculptor,  and  that 
the  bust  made  by  Ciracchi  should  be  used  as  a  model  for  the  head. 
He  declared — and  others  doubtless  agreed  with  him — that  it  "was  uni- 
versally considered  that  Ciracchi's  was  the  best  effigy  of  "Washington 
ever  executed."^  Our  consul  at  Leghorn,  Mr.  Appleton,  delivered  this 
bust  to  Canova — so  we  have  Canova's  reproduction  of  Ciracchi's  bust, 
extolled  by  Jefferson, — an  intimate  friend  of  Washington — and  much  in 
line  with  Houdon's  bust — and  some  of  the  portraits, — all  agreeing 
especially  in  the  long  face  and  the  long  nose — the  pronounced  features 
of  the  portrait  painted  by  William  Williams  and  reproduced  in  this 
article. 

These  characteristics  are  common  to  the  busts,  statues,  and  portraits 
mentioned  above — but  they  are  not  discerned  in  Stuart's  painting  where 
the  face  is  rather  square,  notably  so  at  the  chin. — And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  Stuart  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  "Washington's 
nose  was  broader  at  the  eyes  than  that  of  any  other  person  he  ever 
saw."  Likewise  there  is  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  another  portrait  of 
Washington,  which  while  similar  to  Stuart's  is  not  so  square — the  face 
being  more  oval. 

While  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Williams  picture  are  calm- 
ness, thoughtfulness — perhaps  resolution,  yet  it  lacks  something  of  the 
fine  intelligence,  the  apparent  wisdom,  the  noble  heroism  indicated 
by  Stuart  in  his  portrait — calm,  thoughtful,  majestic.  But  at  this  period, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Washington  ^vas  showing  his  age  and  the 
effects  of  the  anxieties  that  beset  him.  He  was  careworn,  and  quiet — 
and  although  entering  into  entertaining  conversation  with  ladies,  he  was 
merely  receptive  among  men. 

I^Tow  I  turn  to  the  artist  who  painted  the  portrait  reproduced  in  this 
article  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  painted. 

The  artist,  Mr.  William  Williams,  was  in  after  life  a  resident  of  ISiew 
Bern,  and  his  descendants  have  since  been  among  us — esteemed  citi- 
zens of  N'orth  Carolina — and  this  invests  the  Williams  portrait  with 
particular  interest. 

His  father  of  Welsh  descent  was  a  portrait  painter  in  London 
where  it  is  stated  he  w^as  a  friend  and  associate  of  the  great  painter 
Benjamin  West.  Later  he  settled  in  ISTew  York  City,  following  his  voca- 
tion: and  there  on  N'ovember  17,  1759,  the  son  William  Williams  was 
born.  After  being  educated,  doubtless  at  Columbia  College,  the  son 
pursued  the  same  vocation  as  his  father.  Among  the  portraits  he  then 
painted    are    those    of    four    members    of    the    well-known    Huggeford 

•Washington,  H.  A.  (ed)  The  Writings  of  Thom/i^  Jefferson,  (edition  of  1854)  Vol.  VI. 
pp.  535. 
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family,  resident  in  Westchester  County,  N".  York.  These  bear  date  1783, 
are  well  preserved  and  are  highly  valued.* 

While  on  the  formation  of  the  Union,  the  President  was  inaugurated 
in  JSTew  York  City,  a  year  later  the  seat  of  the  new  government  was 
established  at  Philadelphia,  and  William  Williams,  possibly  thinking 
that  Philadelphia  would  be  the  best  residence  for  a  portrait  painter, 
removed  there;  and  in  1792  he  married  Jane  Stuart^ — perhaps  of  kin 
to  Stuart,  like  himself  a  portrait  painter  and  possibly  an  associate. 

Washington  was  a  member  of  the  Lodge  of  Masons  at  Alexandria — 
and  had  been  their  Master  Mason.  His  fellow-Masons,  friends  and 
neighbors,  knew  him  well  and  were  proud  that  their  Master  Mason  should 
be  the  first  President  of  their  country.  And  they  desired  to  have  his 
portrait  to  adorn  the  walls  of  their  Lodge. 

So  in  1793  they  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and 
obtain  a  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  with  his  regalia  on. 

Washington  having  assented,  the  Committee  selected  William  Wil- 
liams "now  famous  as  a  pastel  painter"^  to  be  the  artist.  Williams 
was  introduced  to  the  President  by  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  (the  father 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee) — the  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Alexandria  District — who  later  on  the  death  of  Washington  in  his 
famous  oration  proclaimed  him: — "Pirst  in  War,  Pirst  in  Peace — and 
First  in  the  hearts  of  his  Countrymen.'' 

Washington  accorded  to  Williams  thirteen  sittings,  and  months  passed 
before  the  portrait  was  finally  completed.  Then  it  was  approved  by 
Washington — and  his  family;  and  by  the  Committee.  When  framed, 
and  carried  to  the  Lodge  at  Alexandria,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Mem- 
bers— and  paid  for, — the  cost  being  $300.  It  is  a  flesh  colored  pastel — . 
With  pride  and  gratification,  the  Lodge  hung  it  on  their  walls  as  a 
worthy  memorial  of  their  Master-Mason! — ISTow  full  of  honors — and 
generally  esteemed  to  be  the  most  illustrious  man  of  all  the  ages — 
but  careworn  with  the  anxieties  that  had  beset  him. 

Por  a  time  the  artist  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia — but  his 
wife  dying  there  in  1797,  and  preparations  being  in  progress  to  remove 
the  Capitol  to  the  District  of  Columbia  where  a  new  city  was  to  be 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  near  Georgetown — Williams  estab- 
lished himself  at  Georgetown. 

He  now  married  Catharine  Simpson  to  whom  was  born  at  George- 
town in  1799  Helen — the  only  child  of  that  union  to  attain  majority. — 
There  were  no  children  by  the  first  marriage. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Williams  was  at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina — and  at 
Charleston,  where  in  that  year  Carolina  Catharine  was  born — but  the 
mother  unhappily  died. 

*  Statement  of  Robert  McCord:   Peekskill,   N.  Y.,  possessor  of  the  Huggeford  portraits. 
'  Her  tomb  in  Catholic  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

«  Letters  of  Chas.  H.  Callahan  of  Alexandria,  Va,  Chairman  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Committee. 


The  Williams  Portrait  of  Washington 


This   portrait    is   owned   and   copyrighted    by    the   Alexandria-Washington    Lodge,    No.    25 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  by  whose  courtesj'  it  is  here  reproduced. 
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The  next  year,  Mr.  Williams  married  a  third  wife — Isabella  Moore^ — 
and  now  he  located  at  New  Bern — where  a  daughter — Ann  Catharine 
was  born.  However,  two  or  three  years  later,  he  removed  to  New  York — 
becoming,  it  is  said,  a  Professor  in  Columbia  College.  But  by  1817  he 
had  returned  to  New  Bern  where  his  sons  John  and  Joseph  Williams 
were  born;  and  there  on  November  30,  1823  at  the  age  sixty-four,  he 
passed  away.*^ 

Not  concerned  v.'ith  public  matters  but  devoted  to  his  art,  there  is 
slight  record  of  his  character  and  attainments :  but  the  librarian  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  has  written^ — that  "he  was  a  man  of 
high  character,  and  broad  culture,  as  well  as  a  true  patriot."  And  it 
appears  that  he  was  religious.  Although  originally  of  the  Church  of 
England,  after  his  third  marriage,  he  joined  his  wife  in  her  devotions 
and  became  a  Catholic. 

His  children  felt  forced  to  leave  their  homes  at  New  Bern  w^hen  the 
Federal  army  entered  in  1862 — and  his  two  grandsons  Chas.  A.  Wil- 
liams and  John  F.  Williams  of  Charlotte — have  manifested  their  ad- 
miration and  filial  appreciation  of  his  excellence — his  personal  char- 
acteristics and  V70rk  in  life — by  gratefully  erecting  an  appropriate 
monument  over  his  grave  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery  at  New  Bern. 

TEE  POSTMAN'S  HORSE^' 
MR.  PRINTERS, 

I  am  the  poor  honest  drudge,  who  carry  the  postman  and  his  mail; 
and  whether  the  news  be  good,  or  bad,  true,  or  false,  it  is  equally 
burthensome  to  me;  through  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  with 
many  a  hungry  belly,  am  I  obliged  to  trudge  up  and  down  the  country, 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  your  customers.  We  brutes,  though  we  often 
observe  the  actions  of  men,  are  generally  ignorant  of  their  motives  and 
the  disposition  from  whence  they  proceed.  For  my  part,  from  a  long 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  the  sagacity  they  have  shewn  in  sub- 
duing us  to  their  yoke,  I  should  expect  to  find  in  them  all  the  social 
virtues,  in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportionate  to  their  superior  wisdom. 
Among  us,  it  is  an  invariable  maxim,  that  every  act  of  kindness  de- 
serves a  return;  and  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  we  all  serve  the  master 
faithfully  who  feeds  us  well;  in  man,  so  far  surpassing  us  in  other 
respects,  I  should  expect  to  see  the  same  principle  rising  to  a  divine  and 
heavenly  perfection.    But,  Sir,  in  going  the  continual  round  of  duty  in 

"^  "It  is  hereby  certified  to  all  concerned  that  Mr.  W^m.  Williams  &  Miss  Isabella  Moore, 
both  at  present  of  the  Citj'  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  were  duly  &  solemnly  joined  to- 
gether in  the  sacred  bonds  of  marriage  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  four  by  me — Isaac  Stockton  Ruth  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  Church  in  the  City  of  Charleston  S.  Carolina." 

^  Family   Records. 

*  Statement  of  Chas.  H.  Callahan,  Alexandria,  Va. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,  Jan.  23,   1778,  p.  2,   c.  2. 
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mj  present  department,  I  have  frequently  the  mortification  to  observe 
a  set  of  penurious  wretches  of  the  human  race,  who  pay  nothing  either 
to  the  post  or  printer,  as  officious  in  opening  the  newspapers,  and 
appropriating  them  to  their  own  purposes,  and  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion of  mind;  as  those  who  have  generously  contributed  to  the  support 
of  both.  These  are  acts  that  would  disgrace  an  order  of  beings  much 
inferior  to  men,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  bulwark  of 
American  liberty,  and  often  disappoint  men,  whose  zeal  and  public 
virtue  prompt  them  to  consult  the  interest  of  their  country.  ISTor  is  it 
with  less  pity  and  contempt,  that  I  observe  in  another  set  of  the  same 
class,  within  the  circle  of  my  immediate  acquaintance,  the  mean  spirited 
poverty  of  soul  which  has  confined  their  contributions  to  the  small  sum 
of  five  shillings  among  fourteen  men,  who  all  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
news-papers  from  one  subscription. — Though  it  is,  indeed  laughable, 
to  see  this  notable  group  climbing  on  the  shoulders  of  each  other,  to 
hear  the  first  reading  of  a  fresh  paper ;  and  had  I  been  blessed  with  the 
gift  of  speech  on  these  occasions,  I  should  have  cried  out,  O !  for  the 
pencil  of  an  Hogarth,  that  I  might  do  justice  to  so  excellent  an  original. 
Pray,  Mr.  printer,  admonish  these  ungenerous  eve-droppers  of  the  news, 
tho,  wanting  a  spirit  to  come  honestly  by  it,  should  at  least  be  contented 
with  receiving  it  in  verbal  detail  from  those  who  do.  My  master,  who 
has  been  kind  and  indulgent  on  all  other  occasions,  says  he  will  no  longer 
burthen  me  with  the  papers  of  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  post; 
and  you,  Mr.  printer,  who  cannot  but  feel  the  injury  done  to  yourself, 
by  those  who  open  papers  they  do  not  pay  for,  will,  I  hope  fall  on  some 
method  to  correct  so  scandalous  an  abuse. 
I  am,  Your's,  &c.  the  postman's  horse. 

DERRICK. 


OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 

These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.  They  will  be  taken 
from  the  North  Carolina  newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  ISTorth 
Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

JAMES  INNE8  DEAD^^ 


DIED.)  At  Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  instant.  Col.  JAMES  Il^NES; 
American  Commissioner  under  the  British  treaty,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  American  citizens. 


^^  Hall's  Wilmington  Gazette,  Augiist  30,  1798,  p. 
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MATTHEW   PRIDGEON,   JOHN   SYKES,   AND   THOMAS 
DEVANE  DEAD'' 


WILMINGTON,  March  29. 

Died  on  the  1st  inst  at  his  plantation  on  South-R.iver  Mr.  Matthew 
Pridgeon,   aged   105  years. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  John  Sykes,  aged  95;   and  Mr.  Thomas 

Devane,  aged  110.  There  are  several  persons  now  living  on  said  River 
upwards  of  100  years  of  age,  and  many  from  70  to  90. 

DANIEL  MORGAN  DEAD'' 


DIED, 

At   his   seat   in  Frederick   county,   Virginia,   immediately   after  his 
return  from  Congress,  Major-General  Daniel  Morgan. 

PHILIP  SPAULDING  DEAD'' 


Died— On  Thursday  last,  at  Fort-Johnston,  Mr.  PHILIP  SPAULD- 
ING, of  this  place.    [Wilmington] 

BENJAMIN  M'CULLOCH  DEAD'' 


On   Friday   night    departed    this   life,    after    a    short    illness,    much 
lamented,  BENJAMIN  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

^A  little  onward  in  the  path  of  life, 

'And  all  must  stretch  in  death  their  mortal  frame; 
'A  few  short  struggles  end  the  weary  strife, 

'And  blot  the  frail  memorial  of  our  name: 
'Torn  from  the  Promontory's  lofty  brow, 

'In  time,  the  rooted  Oak  itself  lies  low.' 

MARY  BAKER  DEAD" 


DIED)  At  Tarborough,  after  a  short,  but  painful  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  Mrs.  MARY  BAKER, 
consort   of   BLAKE   BAKER,   Esq.— By   this   melancholy   event,   her 

"  HaU's  Wilmington  Gazette,  March  29,   1798,  p.  2,  c.  4. 
^'Ttie  Wilmington  Gazette,  April  19,  1799,  p.  3,  c.  1. 
^*The  WUmington  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1799,  p.  2,   c.  5. 
"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Nov.  28,  1792,  p.  3,  c.  2. 
^*  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Dec.  12,  1795,  p.  3,  c.  1. 
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family  and  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  liave  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss — As  a  loving  and  affectionate  wife,  an  obliging  neighbour,  and  an 
indulgent  mistress,  she  was  equalled  by  few,  and  excelled  by  none. 

"Sweet  peace  and  heavenly  hope  and  humble  joy, 
"Divinely  beam'd  on  her  exalted  soul; 
"Destruction  gild  and  crown  her  for  the  skies, 
"With  uncommunicable  lustre  bright. 

RICHARD  CARNEY  AND  THOMAS  HALL  DEAD^' 


DIED.)  On  the  28th  ult.  RICHARD  CARJSTEY,  Esq.  a  gentleman 
of  the  most  unblemished  character,  and  whose  death  is  regretted  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

On  the  29th  ult.  near  Tarborough,  THOMAS  HALL,  Esq.  Attorney 
at  Law.  The  author  of  several  poetical  compositions  abounding  with 
wit  and  satire. 


The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Jan.  9,  1793,  p.  2,  c.  3. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Andrew  Johnson  :   A  Study  in  Courage.   By  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker.    (New  York: 
The  Macmillaii  Company.    1929.    Pp.  xvi,  881.    $0.00.) 

The  author  has  set  himself  a  stupendous  task,  that  of  vindicating 
Andrew  Johnson  in  every  public  act.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  one 
has  heretofore  undertaken  this  job.  Dunning,  for  example,  and 
Fleming,  Khodes  and  Schouler  condemn  Johnson  for  not  yielding 
something  in  1865-66,  thereby  saving  the  South  from  the  fearful 
reconstruction  legislation  that  followed. 

But  not  so  Stryker.  He  lets  us  know,  right  off  the  bat,  what  he 
proposes  to  prove,  and  that  is  that  Johnson  "was  well  fitted  for  the 
delicate  task  of  reconstruction."  In  a  word  he  swallows  Johnson 
hook,  bait  and  sinker.  In  this  task  the  learned  author  employs  the 
arts  of  the  skillful  lawyer,  abuses  the  witnesses,  quotes  only  so  much 
as  suits  his  purpose,  and  fails  to  see  hurtful  facts.  For  example,  he 
nowhere  alludes  to  Johnson's  efforts  to  repudiate  the  debt  of  Tenn- 
essee or  of  the  United  States.  Though  he  quotes  some  of  Johnson's 
messages,  in  which  repudiation  is  suggested,  he  leaves  out  the  un- 
fortunate passages. 

Again — The  impression  is  early  (p.  8)  created  that  Johnson 
opposed  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  strong  for  slavery,  Wigf all 
and  Toombs  not  more  so.  Johnson  voted,  as  Congressman,  to  annex 
Texas  with  slavery;  voted  against  California,  as  a  Free  State; 
opposed  the  right  of  petition  and  finally  declared  that  if  slaves  were 
set  free  on  the  South  to  overrun  her,  they  would  be  killed  and  he 
would  be  a  leader  in  the  killing. 

Mr.  Stryker,  in  the  idealization  of  Johnson,  asserts  that  his  cam- 
paigns went  along  "with  laughter  and  joke"  (p.  12).  The  contrary, 
unfortunately,  is  the  case.  So  rough  and  savage  and  serious  was 
Johnson  every  opponent  of  his  grew  to  hate  him.  Gentry,  Henry, 
Brownlow,  Temple  and  Aiken  (called  "Asken"  in  the  book)  all  spoke 
in  severe  terms  of  Johnson,  whose  solemn  manner  and  lack  of  humor 
were  grevious  faults.  Other  omissions  are  equally  noteworthy.  Thus 
Governor  Johnson's  ridiculous  message,  knovni  as  the  "Jacob's  Lad- 
der message,"  is  not  mentioned.  In  this  the  impractical  Johnson 
visioned  the  day  when  Democracy  and  Theocracy  would  join  hands 
and  the  Millenium  dawn  break. 

[1551 
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In  Congress  for  ten  years  Johnson  cut  a  small  figure,  never  rising 
to  a  real  chairmanship.  Except  for  his  advocacy  of  the  homestead, 
his  life  in  Congress  was  futile.  He  wasted  his  time  by  enraging  the 
rich  and  appealing  to  the  poor.  He  offered  a  resolution  to  abolish 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  opposed  improvements  to  the  Patent 
Office,  fought  the  measure  to  pay  the  hotel  bill  of  Kossuth,  America's 
guest,  and  put  a  rider  on  a  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  House  clerks, 
by  adding  the  names  of  the  laborers  around  the  capitol.  In  a  word, 
till  the  Civil  War  Johnson  was  considered  by  many  a  demagogue  and 
a  cheap-John  politician. 

His  relations  with  Jefferson  Davis  were  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
Johnson  once  denounced  Davis  as  ''a  scrub  aristocrat,"  and  in  1864 
and  1865  said  he  was  a  traitor  and  should  be  hung;  as  President  he 
offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  Davis's  arrest. 
Mrs.  Davis,  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  refers  to  all  this  and  to 
the  dislike  of  the  two  men  for  each  other.  Mr.  Stryker,  however, 
omits  these  details  and  creates  just  the  opposite  impression,  quoting 
an  interview  given  out  by  Dr.  Craven,  in  which  Davis  highly  eulo- 
gizes Johnson! 

Thus,  by  a  system  of  inclusion  and  exclusion,  an  ideally  perfect 
hero  is  created.  How  out  of  proportion,  for  example,  is  the  estimate 
of  Johnson's  1875  speech  in  the  Senate  attacking  President  Grant. 
This  performance  was  in  bad  taste,  made  no  impression  at  the  time, 
and  was  an  anti-climax.  Yet  Mr.  Stryker  says  of  this  speech  '^it 
shook  the  deeper  consciousness  of  the  I^orth,  and  the  South  took  hope, 
like  a  desponding  army  that  hears  the  rumble  of  artillery-supports, 
long,  long  awaited." 

Like  a  skillful  advocate,  Mr.  Stryker  assimilates  Johnson  to  Lin- 
coln, makes  Lincoln's  fight  Johnson's,  and  Lincoln's  enemies  John- 
son's. This  is  only  a  half  truth.  Many  of  Lincoln's  friends  became 
Johnson's  antagonists — Fessenden,  for  example,  as  pure  a  statesman 
as  we  have  had,  and  also  Lyman  Trumbull,  Grimes,  Grant,  Garfield, 
Blaine,  Sherman,  and  Henderson.  So  also  Speed,  Harlan  and  Den- 
nison,  Lincoln's  friends  and  of  his  cabinet  resigned  in  1866  and 
turned  against  Johnson.  Yet  with  great  skill  Mr.  Stryker  selects  four 
Radicals,  Stevens,  Butler,  Wade,  and  Sumner,  despicable  fellows,  as 
Johnson's  real  persecutors.    In  truth,  by  the  year  1867,  Johnson  had 
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practically  no  support  in  the  Republican  party,  either  among  radicals 
or  conservatives.  Johnson,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  called  Secessionists 
"hell  born  and  hell  bound,"  and  yet  the  impression  is  created  that 
Johnson  was  intimate  with  Mrs.  George  E.  Pickett  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Clay  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis.  The  last  speech  Johnson  made  was 
one  denouncing  Grant  for  appointing  the  ''rebel"  Beauregard  to  high 
office.  So  again  Stryker  gives  only  one  side  of  the  Philadelphia 
Peace  Convention  of  1806.  He  fails  to  present  the  view  of  men  like 
Lowell  who  insisted  that  Van  Landingham  and  the  Copperheads  had 
control.  Nowhere  is  Van  Landingham  and  the  Copperheads  men- 
tioned by  Stryker.  Thus  the  impression  is  made  that  Tliad  Stevens 
and  Butler,  Wade  and  Sumner  were  the  only  Devils  that  oppressed 
the  South,  whereas  the  most  conservative  northern  Republicans  in 
1867  were  against  Johnson  and  cooperating  with  Stevens. 

Men  like  Fessenden  and  Trumbull  insisted  that  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  after  the  Civil  War,  should  be  managed  by  the  Republican 
party,  which  won  the  war,  and  not  by  the  Southerners  and  northern 
Copperheads.  If  Johnson  had  accepted  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill, 
it  is  possible  that  southern  representatives  in  1865  would  have  been 
admitted ;  if  he  had  endorsed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  is  pos- 
sible no  more  reconstruction  legislation  v/ould  have  been  enacted. 

With  great  power  and  fine  feeling,  Mr.  Stryker  paints  the  horrors 
of  reconstruction  and  speaks  in  thunder  tones  for  the  oppressed 
South.  'Ro  part  of  his  book  is  finer  than  this  or  truer.  But  impartial 
men  must  ask,  did  not  Johnson's  zeal  for  the  South  and  his  servile 
adherence  to  Lincoln's  ideas  bring  the  mischief  to  pass  ?  Lincoln 
said  he  was  wedded  to  no  one  plan,  he  would  do  what  was  best  to 
re-admit  the  Southern  states  at  once.  Johnson  had  sl  plan  and  would 
not  change  a  line  of  it.  Was  he  right  in  this  ?  Historians  say  he  was 
wrong.    Mr.   Stryker  is  sure  he  was  right. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  courageous,  honest,  and  the  greatest  phenom- 
enon in  American  politics.  He  literally  rose  from  the  tailor's  bench 
to  the  \Vhite  House.  But  his  fame  rests  on  a  few  issues.  He  rever- 
enced the  Constitution,  advocated  the  rights  of  labor,  was  the  Father 
of  the  Homestead  and  the  doughty  champion  of  the  American 
Union.  Glory  enough  for  any  one  man.  To  claim  that  he  was  fitted 
for  the  delicate  work  of  reconstruction  is  to  claim  too  much.    Such  a 
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man  must  have  been  a  compromiser,  like  Lincoln.    Johnson  was  no 
compromiser,  and  often  boasted  that  he  was  not. 

The  horrible  days  of  reconstruction,  depicted  by  Strjker,  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  great-hearted,  great-souled  Lincoln  lived. 
Yet  even  this  is  debatable,  and  Mr.  Stryker  does  not  debate  the 
question. 

R.   W.   WlN^STON. 
Raleigh,   N.   C. 


Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South.   By  Ulrich  B.  Phillips.    (Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.    1929.    Pp.  375.    $4.00.) 

The  appearance  of  a  book  dealing  with  the  theme  of  Southern 
history  from  the  practiced  hand  of  Professor  Phillips  is  always  an 
arresting  event  for  students  of  American  history.  Particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  present  volume  in  that  it  won  a  prize  of  $2,600 
awarded  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company  for  the  best  unpublished 
work  on  American  history  in  1928,  and  in  that  it  is  announced  as  the 
first  volume  of  a  series  which  when  completed  will  constitute  a  well- 
rounded  history  of  the  South. 

Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  Souths  written  in  a  terse,  vigorous,  and 
polished  style,  portrays  so  accurately  and  engagingly  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  Old  South  as  to  cause  it  to  be  of  com- 
pelling interest,  not  only  to  the  trained  historian,  but  to  all  those 
who  cherish  the  recorded  achievements  of  the  people  of  the  colonial 
and  ante-bellum  South.  The  content  of  the  book  is  derived  in  some 
degree  from  monographic  material ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  author  has 
relied  on  his  own  painstaking  research  and  measured  interpretation 
in  reconstructing  the  picture  of  Southern  life  in  the  period  when  it 
was  judged  to  be  distinctive.  A  considerable  body  of  new  material  has 
been  uncovered,  analyzed,  and  presented  here  for  the  first  time  in 
skillful  integration  with  the  better  known  facts  of  Southern  history. 
In  fact,  the  reviewer  is  not  aware  of  any  book  which  is  so  copiously 
documented  with  plantation  records,  private  letters,  diaries,  et  cetera. 

With  singular  detachment  from  romance  and  tradition,  the  author, 
by  adhering  strictly  to  the  records,  has  placed  in  broad  and  pleasing 
perspective  the  actual  conditions  in  which  the  people  of  the  Old 
South  "lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being."   The  method  employed 
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is  that  of  presenting  a  series  of  pictures,  some  elaborate  and  others 
(by  reason  of  limitations  as  to  space)  sketchy,  which  reveal  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Southern  scene.  The  first  five  chapters 
survey  rather  rapidly  the  climate,  topography,  products,  and  the 
progress  of  expansion  and  settlement  in  the  older  states  of  the  South. 
With  Chapter  VI  on  'The  Cotton  Belt,"  Professor  Phillips  begins 
to  unfold  the  interesting  and  complex  drama  of  Southern  civilization. 
Due  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  processes  of  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  staples,  transportation  facilities,  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and 
''life  in  thraldom."  The  plantation  is  aptly  described  as  a  home,  a 
factory,  a  school,  a  parish,  a  matrimonial  bureau,  and  a  pageant.  As 
a  home,  it  focused  the  activities  of  a  social  group ;  as  a  factory,  the 
plantation  was  a  business  concern  operated  for  a  profit;  as  a  school, 
it  provided  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts ;  as  a  parish,  it  supplied 
religious  instruction;  as  a  matrimonial  bureau,  it  facilitated  and 
safeguarded  the  matings  of  slaves;  and,  as  a  pageant,  it  presented 
the  slaves  in  their  lighter  moods  indulging  their  propensity  for  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  and  in  their  more  serious  and  spiritual  moods 
shouting  and  praying  with  the  utmost  abandon. 

Some  interesting  observations  are  made  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  process  of  assimilation  of  raw  negroes  from  Africa. 
The  author  estimates  that  not  half  the  negroes  who  left  the  African 
shores  survived  the  overseas  voyage  and  the  two  or  three  years  of 
seasoning  in  the  new  world.  He  also  points  out  that  the  second  or 
third  generation  of  negroes  in  America  had  transmitted  to  them  no 
distinct  impressions  of  life  in  Africa.  So  complete  was  the  process 
of  assimilation  that  very  few  African  terms  survived,  and  then  only 
in  regions  where  there  was  a  great  concentration  of  negroes.  In  their 
new  surroundings  the  negroes  acquired  rapidly  new  habits,  new  view- 
points, and  of  necessity  a  new  language,  and  became  gentle  of  bellig- 
erent, courteous  or  crude,  to  a  degTce  corresponding  largely  to  the 
behavior  of  the  master.  It  appears  that  methods  of  control,  which 
in  broad  outline  approached  standardization,  in  detail  varied  with  the 
individual  caprices  and  tastes  of  the  proprietors.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  slaves  ever  remained  a  prolific  source  of  speculation ;  but,  due 
to  the  human  factor  involved,  no  satisfactory  scheme  universally  ap- 
plicable could  be  evolved.    One  gathers,  however,  from  a  perusal  of 
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Professor  Phillips'  chapters  on  regional  types  of  plantations,  that  the 
Virginia  masters  were  somewhat  more  considerate  of  their  slaves  than 
were  the  masters  of  South  Carolina  and  the  lower  South.  Doubtless, 
the  greater  concentration  of  slaves  in  the  lower  South,  a  condition 
which  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  more  strictly  commercial 
aspects  of  the  plantation  regime,  together  with  the  prevalence  of 
proprietary  absenteeism,  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  apparent 
discrepancy  in  disciplinary  practices  in  the  two  regions. 

The  ^ 'grand  style"  of  living  was  affected  by  the  Carters  of  Virginia 
and  the  Butlers  of  South  Carolina.  The  Carters  in  particular  dis- 
sipated their  means  in  eating,  drinking,  gambling,  and  horseracing. 
In  winter  they  frequented  the  Richmond  theatre  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  made  visits  to  the  springs  for  the  cure.  Such  elegant 
and  prodigal  living  was  not  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  lower  South, 
where  the  newness  of  the  country  rendered  the  problem  of  adaptation 
acute.  Frequent  changes  of  overseers,  a  high  death  rate  necessitating 
frequent  replacement  of  workers,  expansion  based  on  the  hope  of  large 
profits,  broken  fortunes  and  hopes  deferred  rendered  the  fortunes 
of  the  planter  in  the  lower  South  somewhat  more  precarious.  Despite 
reverses,  there  was,  as  the  author  points  out,  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  planters,  particularly  of  the  lower  South,  to  expand  the  scale  of 
operations.  Enlargement  of  the  scale  of  operations,  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  was,  the  author  thinks,  the  worst  feature  of  the  slave 
regime.  Planters  were  the  victims  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of  buy- 
ing "more  slaves  to  make  more  cotton  for  the  continued  purpose  of 
buying  more  slaves  to  make  more  cotton.'^  When  times  were  hard 
there  was  little  surplus  for  diversified  investment,  and  when  times 
were  flush  the  temptation  to  expand  the  unit  of  production  was  over- 
whelming. On  p.  13Y  the  author  very  properly  points  out  that  slave 
labor  did  not  involve  as  an  incident  exhaustive  tillage.  Proof  of  this 
assertion  was  supplied  by  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
Avho  in  the  'fifties  employed  their  slaves  advantageously  in  the  recla- 
mation of  old  fields  by  means  of  soiling  crops  and  fertilizers. 

In  Chapter  XVI  the  author  gives  an  excellent  account  of  Southern 
fashions  in  architecture,  describing,  with  an  uncommon  range  of 
architectural  terminology  and  Vv'ith  an  appreciation  of  detail,  South- 
ern homesteads  from  the  humble  log  cabin  of  the  slave  to  the  colon- 
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naded  brick  mausion  of  the  Virginia  planter.  Here  and  there  ono 
encounters  descriptive  passages  of  unusual  excellence.  The  descrip- 
tion of  life  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  (p.  140)  and  the  account  of 
the  intimate  routine  and  diversions  in  and  around  the  planter's  home 
(pp.  33G-337)  are  executed  with  rare  skill.  Indeed,  one  would  have 
to  go  far  to  find  in  brief  compass  so  accurate  and  vivid  a  picture 
of  plantation  home  life  in  its  more  mellow  and  sensuous  colors. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  the  least  satisfactory.  As  regards  "The 
Plain  People/'  Professor  Phillips  rightly  complains  of  a  dearth  of 
records.  What  is  written  is  well-written;  but  there  are  some  aspects 
of  the  life  of  the  plain  people,  such  as  their  amusements,  educational 
advantages,  and  their  relations  to  the  gentry,  which  deserve  fuller 
treatment.  Lack  of  space  and  not  a  lack  of  records  probably  accounts 
for  the  rather  sketchy  chapter  on  "The  Gentry."  The  book  contains 
good  description  of  life  in  Charleston  and  l!^ew  Orleans,  rather 
unique  urban  centers,  but  practically  nothing  as  regards  life  and 
labor  in  typical  Southern  towns  and  villages.  Of  life  and  labor  on 
the  Southern  plantation,  the  author  has  written  with  an  unsurpassed 
degree  of  finality;  but  the  "short  and  simple  annals"  of  the  plain 
people  in  the  country  and  the  towns  have  yet  to  be  assembled  and 
digested. 

While  the  author  has  been  cautious  in  generalization,  one  or  tvv'O 
statements  of  minor  significance  may  v/ith  propriety  be  questioned. 
For  example,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  negroes  brought  back 
by  the  early  Portuguese  navigators  from  Africa  proved  to  be  "ex- 
emplary servants"  (p.  IGO).  Again,  (p.  120 j  the  author  appears 
to  agree  with  the  statement  of  a  "Virginian  sage"  that  "tobacco  can- 
not be  profitably  grown  in  large  quantities."  Reference,  of  course, 
is  to  the  growing  of  to])acco  with  slave  labor.  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  author  for  the  unprofitable  culture  of  tobacco  on  a  large 
scale  was  the  absence  of  machine  processes  and  the  need  of  care  and 
skill  in  the  handling  of  the  crop.  W^hile  this  was  a  factor  not  to  be 
ignored,  the  fact  remains  that  slave  labor  v^'a3  employed  advantage- 
ously in  the  large-scale  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  lov^'  price  of  the  vv^eed  rather  than  the  absence  of  machine 
processes  and  skilled  labor  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  financial 
plight  of  the  tobacco  planters. 
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Tlie  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  book  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  inclusion  of  numerous  photogi-aphic  reproductions  of  types  of 
Southern  homes,  maps  of  the  layout  of  plantations,  scale  of  slave 
prices,  a  fair  index,  and  a  valuable  economic  map  of  the  South  in 
1860.  The  public  will  avrait  with  interest  the  appearance  of  other 
volumes  in  the  series. 

E.  H.  Taylor. 
FuRMAN  University. 


The  Road  to  Oregon  :  A  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Emigrant  Trail.  By  W.  J. 
Ghent.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1929.  Pp.  xvi,  274. 
$5.00.) 

In  1848  Francis  Parkman  published  his  well  knov;n  work,  The 
Oregon  and  California  Trail.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  numer- 
ous historical  essays  and  monographs  treating  of  special  phases  of  the 
great  trek  to  the  Far  West.  There  had  been,  however,  no  extended 
history  of  the  trail  until  W.  J.  Ghent  gave  to  the  reading  public 
what  he  calls  the  first  ^'comprehensive  historical  treatment  of  the 
Oregon  Trail. '^  The  subject  is  one  of  general  interest  dealing  as  it 
does  v/itli  a  remarkable  episode  in  our  great  westward  movement 
v/hich  is  rich  in  both  romantic  ligaires  and  heroic  deeds. 

The  author  takes  advantage  of  the  glamor  of  the  subject  and  the 
heroism  of  the  actors  to  tell  a  story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
emigrant  trail  which  will  hold  the  interest  of  both  the  trained  his- 
torian and  the  general  reader.  The  style  is  simple  and  pleasing, 
though  at  times  it  grows  somewhat  tiresome  with  the  minuteness 
of  detail  and  the  repetition  of  events  made  necessary  by  the  plan  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Ghent  says  in  the  preface  that  ''It  is  sometimes  as- 
serted that  the  main  business  of  a  historical  writer  is  interpretation. 
In  the  view  of  the  author  the  main  business  is  accuracy.^'  To  the 
reviewer  it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  necessarily  a  conflict  in  these 
two  views  as  implied  in  Mr.  Ghent's  statement.  Mr.  Ghent,  never- 
theless, chooses  exactness  rather  than  interpretation. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  thQ  Oregon  Trail  as  traced  by  the  author 
may  be  briefly  outlined.  He  shows  how  the  Oregon  Eoad  was  formed 
by  the  joining  together  of  the  network  of  trails  made  by  the  wild 
animals  of  the  plains,  the  w^arring  Indians  and  the  fur  trappers. 
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Along  the  road  thus  marked  came  the  missionaries  who  were  the 
pioneers  in  planting  American  colonies  in  Oregon.  Following  the 
missionaries  came  the  caravans  of  settlers  which  traversed  the  plains 
and  dispelled  the  myth  of  the  ''Great  American  Desert."  The  great 
migration  of  1843  made  necessary  some  form  of  governmental  con- 
trol, and  the  settlers  organized  their  local  government  and  petitioned 
the  national  government  for  aid  and  recognition.  The  political  and 
diplomatic  issues  of  1844,  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Oregon,  are  noted.  The  Mormon  hegira  of  1847  and  the  Gold 
Rush  of  1849  are  treated  in  the  traditional  way.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  dealing  ''With  the  Wagons 
to  the  Pacific,"  in  which  the  hardships  and  life  of  the  people  on  the 
road  are  ably  treated.  "The  Factious  Fifties"  dealing  with  slavery, 
the  Kansas-ISTebraska  affair,  the  surveys  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
routes,  and  other  sectional  controversies,  give  additional  evidence  of 
the  w^ay  in  which  the  sectional  conflict  shaped  our  history.  The  build- 
ing of  the  stage-coach  lines  with  the  romantic  life  of  the  drivers  and 
the  galloping  messengers  of  the  Pony  Express  is  stirringly  told.  The 
building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  which  brought  about  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  Trail  fittingly  brings  the  story  to  a  close. 

In  treating  these  varied  matters  the  author  seems  familiar  with  the 
sources  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  criticise  other  writers,  especially 
Parkman,  but  his  footnotes  and  bibliography  indicate  that  he  has 
relied  pretty  largely  upon  secondary  studies.  Mr.  Ghent  does  not 
write  wdth  the  dogmatism  of  some  historians  but  recognizes  that 
historical  investigators  may  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  estab- 
lished facts.  For  instance  he  takes  a  much  more  sympathetic  view 
of  the  "Whitman  Myth"  than  some  writers,  and  believes  that  Whit- 
man's "main  thought  was  the  Americanization  of  Oregon,"  and  that 
while  "the  missionaries  failed  in  their  appointed  task,  they  planted 
the  first  American  settlements  in  the  Pacific  Northwest"  and  thus 
aided  in  w^resting  the  territory  from  England. 

The  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  an 

appendix  which  summarizes  the  work  done  in  marking  the  trail  and 

by  thirty-two  illustrations  and  reproductions  of  rare  prints. 

F.  M.  Green. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Welfare  Work  IxN  Mill  Villages  :  The  Story  of  Extra-Mill  Activities  in 
Noi-tli  Carolina.  By  Harriet  L.  Herring.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.    1929.    Pp.  xi,  406.    $5.00.) 

''It  is,  then,  not  sufficient  to  look  upon  the  village  and  the  system 
as  the  'mill  baron'  might,  and  call  it  good;  or  as  a  'social  reformer' 
might,  and  pronounce  anathemas  upon  it.  We  have  done  that  long 
enough.  If  there  are  any  economic,  social,  political,  or  community 
problems  in  the  mill  village  system  in  ^orth  Carolina  and  the 
South — and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  there  are — they  will  hardly 
be  solved  by  propaganda  or  denunciation.  If  these  were  efficacious, 
the  system  would  long  ago  have  been  perfect.  Recent  developments 
in  the  new  social  studies — the  tendency  to  analyze  social  phenomena, 
to  inquire  into  the  historical  reasons  for  their  being,  to  try  to  isolate 
the  germ  of  disease  or  to  cherish  the  embryo  of  health — should  proffer 
help  more  scientific  than  has  heretofore  been  applied  to  these  peren- 
nially changing  problems." 

This  quotation  from  Miss  Herring's  book  indicates  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written. 

Thus,  after  heat  comes  light.  The  book  does  not  attempt  to 
illuminate  the  whole  mill  situation.  Its  scope  is  limited  to  welfare 
work,  which  covers  everything  from  "drinking  cups  to  community 
recreation  programs,  from  kindergartens  to  death  benefits."  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  worker  at  work  in  the  mill,  his  wages,  hours  of  labor 
or  anything  within  the  scope  of  his  employment;  it  is  concerned 
only  with  his  extra-mill  activities,  such  as  churches,  schools,  recrea- 
tion, health,  the  appearance  and  policy  of  the  mill  villages  and  their 
relations  with  the  surrounding  communities. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  a  personal  first  hand  investigation  by  the 
author  of  322  mills  out  of  the  approximate  500  in  the  State.  It  is 
that  rare  thing,  an  unbiased  book  on  a  hotly  controversial  subject.  It 
presents  facts  instead  of  propaganda,  statistics  instead  of  criticism, 
problems  rather  than  solutions.  The  author  is  as  careful  not  to 
express  an  opinion  as  is  a  good  superior  court  judge  in  a  charge  to 
the  jury.  There  are  few  generalizations,  and  these  are  hedged  about 
with  warnings  that  generalizations  are  misleading,  —  that  is,  in 
general. 

From  these  few,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  the  State's 
policy  of  consolidating  the  schools  tends  to  break  down  the  isolation 
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of  the  mill  workers,  whereas  in  religion  the  tendency  is  the  reverse, 
none  of  the  mill  churches  or  Sunday  schools  uniting  with  those 
outside  the  mill  villages.  iSiO  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
church  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  school  in  Christianity. 

The  reluctance  of  the  author  to  express  her  own  opinions  does  not 
extend  to  publishing  the  opinions  of  others.  The  book  contains  several 
interesting  chapters  of  opinions  of  foreigners,  mill  owners,  managers, 
employees,  and  citizens  of  communities  adjoining  the  mills.  An 
Australian  is  impressed  by  the  control  that  the  owner  has  over  his 
laborers,  a  German  by  the  possibility  of  a  worker  rising  to  an  execu- 
tive position,  an  English  woman  by  the  fact  that  the  workers  have 
their  homes  for  practically  nothing.  But  the  people  who  live  in  the 
nearby  coramunities  seem  most  impressed  by  the  ugliness,  monotony 
and  isolation  of  the  mill  villages. 

In  considering  The  Darker  Phases  of  The  South,  Mr.  Erank  Tan- 
nenbaum  charged  the  mill  village  with  being  ' 'generously  fruitful" 
in  immorality  and  social  degredation,  in  addition  to  being  marvel- 
ously  deficient  in  furnishing  leaders  to  its  state  and  county.  The 
reason  he  assigned  was  the  housing  policy  of  the  mills.  The  mill 
owner  furnishes  his  workers  with  houses  at  little  or  no  rent;  each 
house  must  furnish  its  quota  of  cheap  labor  to  make  up  for  its  low 
rent;  the  worker's  wife,  together  with  his  children,  as  they  become 
of  legal  working  age,  must  go  into  the  mill  or  the  family  must  move 
out  of  the  house ;  consequently,  the  mill  workers  lose  that  contact 
with  the  outside  world  which  would  result  from  diversity  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  mill  villager  may  say  to  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
''You  made  me  what  I  am  today."    Thus  Mr.  Tannenbaum. 

Miss  Herring's  book  is  not  concerned  with  Mr.  Tannenbaum's 
theory.  It  simply  gives  the  facts  on  the  housing  situation.  It  shows 
how  the  custom  of  furnishing  houses  to  the  workers  grew  out  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  in  mills  located  in  rural  communities,  as  most 
of  those  in  Xorth  Carolina  were.  The  mills  now  house  about  seventy 
per  cent  of  their  workers ;  the  mill  owners'  annual  subsidy  is  from 
fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  house;  the  owners 
therefore  expect  to  get  about  two-thirds  of  a  worker  per  room  to  off- 
set their  losses  on  their  houses. 

Obviously  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  any  social  problem  or  the 
settlement  of  any  controversy  should  be  a  finding  of  facts.    But  in 
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practice,  this  is  often  the  last  step,  taken,  if  at  all,  some  generations 

later  by  the  historian  after  much  waste  of  person  and  property.    The 

South  has  had  proof  enough  of  this.    Miss  Herring's  book,  being  a 

fact-finder,  presents  a  method  of  approach  worthy  of  more  extensive 

use.    It  is  doubtless  customary  for  a  State  to  call  out  the  militia 

rather  than  dig  out  the  facts,  to  use  bayonets  rather  than  statistics, 

to  put  its  trust  in  generals  rather  than  sociologists  for  the  solution  of 

its  more  acute  social  and  economic  problems,  but  that  is  not  saying 

that  it  is  the  way  of  wisdom. 

William  Polk. 
Wareenton,  N.   C. 
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The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Caroli/im  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina, 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  pub- 
lications is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  R.  l^ewsome^  Secretary  of 
The  E"orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North 
Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and 
students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

The  Past  Tennessee  Historical  Society's  Publications,  No.  1,  1929, 
published  by  the  East  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Knoxville,  has 
made  its  appearance.  Its  contents  are:  ''Carolina  Traders  Among 
the  Overhill  Cherokees,  1690-1760,''  by  Mary  U.  Rothrock;  "The 
Oldest  College  West  of  the  Alleghanies,"  by  Robert  Stanly  Rankin ; 
''Life  in  East  Tennessee  near  the  End  of  Eighteenth  Century,"  by 
William  Flinn  Rogers;  "First  Administration  of  Gov.  Andrew 
Johnson,"  by  W.  M.  Caskey;  "John  Chisholm,  Soldier  of  Fortune," 
by  Kate  White ;  "The  Tipton  Family  of  Tennessee,"  by  Selden  Nel- 
son; "George  Farragut,"  by  Samuel  C.  Williams;  and  "Executive 
Journal  of  Gov.  John  Sevier,"  edited  by  Samuel  C.  Williams.  The 
price  of  the  first  number  is  $2.00.  Judge  Samuel  C.  Williams,  who 
is  president  of  the  Society,  is  managing  editor  of  the  Publications. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  board  of  editors :  Harriet  Greve,  Laura  Luttrell, 
P.  M.  Hamer,  Mary  U.  Rothrock,  and  Kate  White. 

The  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  and  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
Lore  Society  were  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  October  31  and  November  1,  1929. 

[  168  ] 
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On  Thursday  evening,  Prof.  II.  Af.  Wagstaft',  president  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Association,  delivered  th.e  presidential  ad- 
dress, ^'Reflections  on  Anglo-American  Relations."  A  reception  v/as 
then  held  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Ballroom. 

At  the  session  on  Friday  morning,  November  1st,  the  following 
papers  were  read :  ''The  Moravian  Contribution  to  Colonial  North 
Carolina,"  by  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  Winston-Salem;  "Bibliography  of 
North  Carolina  History  and  Literature  in  1929,"  by  Lois  V.  Rumph, 
Raleigh;  "Further  Reflections  on  Reconstruction,"  by  B.  B.  Ken- 
drick,  Greensboro;  and  "The  Status  of  Women  in  Ante-Bellum  North 
Carolina,"  by  Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  Chapel  Hill.  At  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Association,  S.  A.  Ashe,  Raleigh,  was  elected  honorary 
president  for  life.  Active  officers  for  1929-30  were  elected  as  follows : 
president,  Horace  Kephart,  Bryson  City,  author  of  Our  Southern 
Highlanders,  wdiich  won  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup  in  1913; 
first  vice  president,  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Chapel  Hill;  second  vice 
president,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Harvey,  Kinston;  third  vice  president,  J.  C. 
Leonard,  Lexington ;  secretary,  A.  R.  Newsome,  Raleigh.  The  Asso- 
ciation directed  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
advisability  of  establishing  an  annual  award  for  the  best  published 
literary  or  historical  work  of  a  resident  North  Carolinian. 

The  program  of  the  Association  was  brought  to  a  close  Friday 
evening,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School,  by  an 
address,  "Representative  Government — Past  and  Present,"  by  Wil- 
liam Starr  Myers,  professor  of  politics  in  Princeton  University. 

The  program  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society,  Friday 
afternoon,  consisted  of  the  presidential  address  by  Mrs.  S.  Westray 
Battle,  Asheville;  a  lecture,  "Ballads  and  Other  Songs  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Mountains,"  by  Gilbert  Reynolds  Combs,  Charlotte;  a  paper, 
"Treasure-Hunting  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Frank  C.  Brown,  Dur- 
ham; a  paper,  "Folk-Customs,"  by  L.  W.  Anderson,  Halifax,  Va., 
and  a  business  meeting.  Officers  for  1929-30  were  chosen  as  follows : 
president,  Mrs.  S.  Westray  Battle,  Asheville;  first  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh ;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Maude 
Minish  Sutton,  Forest  City;  third  vice  president,  Thomas  P.  Har- 
rison, Raleigh;  and  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  C.  BroAvn,  Durham. 
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Six  bronze  tablets  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  Henderson  County 
court  house,  depicting  in  relief  the  outstanding  deeds  of  the  Transyl- 
vania Company  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  and  in  the  founding 
of  the  town  of  Henderson  in  1797,  were  unveiled  in  Henderson, 
Ky.,  on  October  11-12,  1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henderson 
County  Historical  Society.  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham  and  Dr. 
Archibald  Henderson,  descendants  respectively  of  James  Hogg  and 
Col.  Richard  Henderson  of  the  Transylvania  Company,  delivered 
the  principal  addresses.  Dr.  Henderson's  address,  '^The  Transyl- 
vania Company  and  the  Founding  of  Henderson,  Kentucky,"  has 
been  published  by  the  Society. 

The  site  of  the  first  telephone  exchange  in  ITorth  Carolina,  on 
West  Martin  Street,  Raleigh,  was  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet,  un- 
veiled on  October  29th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  J.  Epps  Brown 
Chapter  ISTo.  35  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America. 

Mr.  Clarence  Griffin,  county  historian  of  Rutherford  County,  has 
published  a  fifteen-page  pamphlet,  The  Bechtlers  and  Beclitler  Coin- 
age and  Gold  Mining  in  North  Carolina j  181Jf-1830.  It  is  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  subject  in  print. 

On  October  5,  1929,  twelve  bronze  tablets  marking  historic  sites  on 
the  battlefield  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  were  dedicated  by  local  organiza- 
tions. One  of  the  tablets  marks  the  site  where  on  October  4,  1777, 
General  Francis  E^ash  of  iSTorth  Carolina  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
died  three  days  later  and  was  buried  at  Towamencin  Mennonite 
Church,  near  Kulpsville. 

The  I^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  published  William 
Byrd's  Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line  Betwixt  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  v/ith  introduction  and  notes  by  William  K.  Boyd,^  pro- 
fessor of  history,  Duke  University.  The  Secret  History  of  the  Line, 
hitherto  unpublished,  is  presented  in  parallel  with  the  well-known 
published  History  of  the  Dividing  Line.  The  Secret  History  is  so 
different  from  the  long-published  account  as  to  compel  a  revision  of 
judgment  concerning  the  survey. 
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A  massive  bronze  tablet  commemorating  General  E'athanael 
Greene's  crossing  of  the  Yadkin  Kiver  at  Trading  Ford,  February 
2-3,  1781,  in  his  masterly  retreat  from  the  British  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  was  unveiled  and  presented  to  the  ISTorth  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  on  October  19th,  near  State  Highway  No.  10, 
one-half  mile  from  Trading  Ford.  The  tablet  is  attached  to  a  granite 
monolith  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide,  within  a  walled  and  turfed 
plot  ten  feet  square.  Two  steps  projecting  from  the  monolith  are 
surmounted  with  cannon  balls  and  a  boxwood  stands  in  front  of  the 
monolith  beneath  the  tablet.  The  Tallassee  Power  Company  donated 
a  triangular  plot  containing  one  and  one-tenth  acres,  with  five  hun- 
dred forty-two  foot  frontage  along  the  highway.  The  memorial  was 
erected  by  the  I^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission  and  citizens 
of  Davidson  County.  Mr.  J.  R.  McCrary,  of  Lexington,  who  presided 
at  the  exercises,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  project.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Judge  John  J.  Parker  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Rev.  Tom  A.  Sykes  of  High  Point,  and  Dr.  A.  R. 
J^ewsome,  secretary  of  the  ISTorth  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

A  joint  dinner  for  the  history  faculties  of  the  University,  Duke 
University,  Wake  Forest,  State  College,  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  and  Meredith  Collee^e,  was  held  at  the  Carolina  Inn  in 
Chapel  Hill,  November  23rd. 


^to^J 


The  following  newspaper  articles  of  historical  interest  have  re- 
cently appeared:  Mary  Johnston  Avery,  ^'Dr.  Cyrus  Lee  Hunter, 
Leading  Scientist  of  Western  North  Carolina,''  The  News  and  Oh- 
server  (Raleigh),  October  27;  Maude  Minish  Sutton,  ^'Chasing 
Vanishing  Folk-Songs  through  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina,"  The  News  and  Observer,  October  27 ;  O.  M.  Brown  and 
J.  P.  Nissen,  ^'Waughtown  Rose  and  Declined  with  the  Reign  of 
Wagons,"  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel,  September  29 ;  Col. 
William  A.  Blair,  'Tegion  of  Winston-Salem  Writers  is  Steadily 
Growing,"  Winsto7i- Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel,  September  29  ;  and 
Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  ''North  Carolina — Mother  of  States,"  ''Non- 
Resident  North  Carolinians  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States," 
and  "Thomas  H.  Benton  and  William  R.  King,"  The  Neios  and 
Observer,  September  8,  October  13,  and  October  13,  respectively. 
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A  memorial  tablet  to  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  unveiled  on 
November  1st  in  the  Wayne  County  Memorial  Community  Building 
in  Goldsboro.  The  principal  address  was  by  Judge  Frank  A.  Daniels. 
The  tablet  by  Gutzon  Borglum  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Wayne 
County  by  the  Charles  B.  Aycock  Memorial  Committee. 

A  bronze  tablet  to  Brigadier  General  Junius  Daniel,  C.  S.  A.,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  was  unveiled 
J^ovember  15th,  on  the  court  house  square  at  Halifax.  The  tablet, 
attached  to  a  massive  boulder,  was  erected  by  the  ^^Torth  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  and  the  Halifax  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  Mrs. 
Edward  Travis,  Jr.,  presided  at  the  exercises.  Mr.  R.  Hunt  Parker 
delivered  an  address  on  General  Daniel,  Miss  ISTannie  Gary  presented 
the  marker  to  the  Historical  Commission,  and  Secretary  A.  B.  New- 
some  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 

^^North  Carolina  Home-Coming  Week,''  officially  designated  by 
the  legislature  of  1929  for  the  week  of  October  14-19,  was  observed 
by  the  State  and  numerous  counties  with  appropriate  exercises.  A 
special  committee  sought  to  induce  the  return  to  the  State  of  many 
non-resident  North  Carolinians.  During  the  same  week,  the  State 
Fair  at  Raleigh  and  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Edison's  invention  of  the  electric  light  were  held.  Rev.  George  W. 
Truett,  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Governor 
Eranklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  and  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were  the  principal  speakers  at  the  home- 
coming exercises  in  Raleigh.  On  the  evening  of  October  15th,  the 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  presented  to  the  State  a  flood- 
lighting system  for  the  Capitol. 

The  first  regional  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  fourteen  states  participated, 
was  held  at  Pinehurst,  November  1-2.  Many  prominent  state  and 
national  officials  were  in  attendance. 

The  new  $625,000  library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  dedicated  on  October  19.  The  dedication  address  was  delivered 
by  Andrew  Keogh,  president  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
The  library  was  presented  by  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  and  accepted 
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by  John  Sprunt  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  of  whose  work  as  librarian 
since  1901  the  new  building  is  a  culmination,  announced  many  gifts 
of  collections,  endowment  funds,  manuscripts  and  papers. 

The  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  North  Carolina  divi- 
sion. United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  held  in  Statesville, 
October  9-11.  The  program  consisted  of  a  pageant,  reports,  awards 
of  prizes,  and  other  business.  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee  of  Sylva  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Bernard  of  Chapel  Hill  were  re-elected  president  and 
historian,  respectively.  Plans  were  made  for  the  extensive  planting 
of  crepe  myrtles  along  the  ISTorth  Carolina  link  (State  Highways 
75  and  50)  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  N^ational  Highway,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson  of  Chapel  Hill,  state  director. 
Another  project  being  sponsored  by  the  IJ.  D.  C.  is  the  erection  of 
an  elaborate  stone  memorial  pavilion,  copied  from  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  State  Capitol,  at  the  Confederate  Cemetery  in  Baleigh.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Williams,  president  of  the  Johnston  Pettigrew  Chapter  at 
Paleigh,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which  has  the  project  in 
charge. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  State  Treasurer  Benjamin  Rice  Lacy  by  a 
French  artist,  Yves  Muller  d'Escars,  was  presented  to  the  State  on 
November  12th  and  hung  in  the  Treasurer's  office.  State  Treasurer 
Nathan  O 'Berry  presided  at  the  exercises  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  Angus  W.  McLean,  former  governor,  delivered 
the  presentation  address ;  and  Tyre  C.  Taylor,  private  secretary  of 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  accepted  the  portrait  on  behalf  of  the 
State. 

Professor  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  head  of  the  history  department  at  the 
University,  delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  dedication  of  an 
ornamental  iron  fence  around  the  small  cemetery  two  miles  west  of 
Kinston  in  which  is  the  grave  of  Richard  Caswell,  first  constitutional 
governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  local  chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  at  Kinston  secured  a  deed  to  the  cemetery  and  erected 
the  fence.  Others  participating  in  the  program  were:  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Laroque,  Mrs.  Jack  F.  Parrott,  John  G.  Dawson,  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Whitaker,  and  Dr.  Abram  E.  Cory. 
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The  Southern  Christian  Convention  dedicated  a  memorial  on  the 
Elon  College  campus,  October  17,  to  Rev.  James  O'Kelley,  founder 
of  the  Christian  denomination.  Leading  men  in  the  denomination, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  other  denominations,  participated  in 
the  exercises. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy:  Elizabeth 
Skite,  Early  Phases  of  the  History  of  hidependence  in  the  British 
Colonies  of  North  America  (Calcutta  Review,  April,  1929)  ;  Lieu- 
tenant R.  R.  Raymond,  Jr.,  Fort  Sumter  (Coast  Artillery  Journal, 
August)  ;  Major  F.  B.  Jordan,  From  the  Rapidan  to  the  James:  the 
Wilderness  (Infantry  Journal,  June)  ;  J.  E.  Winston  and  R.  W. 
Colomb,  How  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  Financed  (The  Louisiana 
Historical  Quarterly,  April)  ;  Sceva  B.  Laughlin,  Missouri  Politics 
during  the  Civil  ¥/ar  (The  Missouri  Historical  Reviev/,  October)  ; 
Ruth  Y.  Johnston,  American  Privateers  in  French  Ports,  1776-1778 
(The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  October)  ; 
Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  A  Kentucky  Pioneer  Tells  her  Story  of  Early 
Booneshorough  and  Harrodshurg  (The  History  Quarterly  of  the 
Filson  Club,  October)  ;  Willard  Rouse  Jillson,  The  Founding  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky  (ibid.);  Otto  A.  Rothert,  Henderson,  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Story  of  the  Transylvanians  (ibid.);  Willard  Rouse 
Jillson,  The  Founding  of  Harrodsburg  (The  Register  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society,  September)  ;  Willard  Rouse  Jillson, 
Old  Fort  Harrod  (ibid.);  T.  D.  Clark,  Live  Stock  Trade  between 
Kentucky  and  the  South,  1840-1860  (ibid.);  G.  K.  Eggleston,  The 
Work  of  the  Relief  Societies  during  the  Civil  War  (The  Journal  of 
ISTegro  History,  July) ;  James  A.  Padgett,  The  Status  of  Slaves  m 
Colonial  North  Carolina  (ibid.);  Broadus  Mitchell  Why  Cheap 
Labor  Down  South  (The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  October) ; 
J.  N.  Aiken,  The  South' s  Lost  Leadership  (ibid.) ;  James  Southall 
Wilson,  Leaders  in  the  Desert  (ibid.). 

The  chief  accessions  to  the  collections  of  the  ISTorth  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  during  the  months  of  September-ISTovember  were 
252  pages  of  transcripts  of  IN'orth  Carolina  material  from  the  British 
Public  Record  Office;  46  issues  of  the  North  Carolina  Spectator 
and    Western  Advertiser    (Rutherfordton),    1830,    1831;    a   bound 
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volume  of  State  School  Facts  (Raleigh),  1924:-1929 ;  and  photostats 
of  North  Carolina  newspaper  files  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Vvdiich 
are  not  available  in  North  Carolina,  as  follows :  Miners  and  Fai^m- 
ers  Journal  (Charlotte),  1832,  one  issue;  Caiaivh a  Journal  (Char- 
lotte), 1824,  1827,  fourteen  issues;  Albemarle  Sentinel  (Edenton), 
1839,  one  issue;  Carolina  Miscellany  (Edenton),  1832,  one  issue; 
Edenton  Gazette,  1827,  1830,  1831,  fourteen  issues;  North  Carolina 
Advocate  (Elizabeth  City),  1833,  one  issue;  The  Elizabeth  City 
Star,  1823-1824,  1829-1830,  1832,  ten  issues;  Carolina  Observer 
(Fayetteville),  1824,  one  issue;  Fayetteville  Observer,  1833,  one 
issue;  North  Carolina  Journal  (Fayetteville),  1826-1827,  1829- 
1830,  1834,  1838,  fourteen  issues;  The  American  (Fayetteville), 
1817,  one  issue;  Halifax  Minerva,  1829-1830,  three  issues;  Roanoke 
Advocate  (Halifax),  1830-1832,  fourteen  issues;  The  North  Caro- 
lina Journal  (Halifax),  1807,  one  issue;  Milton  Gazette  and 
Roanoke  Advocate,  1824,  1828,  four  issues;  Milton  Spectator,  1832, 
one  issue;  Carolina  Centinel  (New  Bern),  1818-1828,  two  hundred 
eighty-five  issues;  North  Carolina  Sentinel  (New  Bern),  1828-1830, 
1836,  eighty-four  issues;  Newbern  Sentinel,  1837,  thirty-five  issues; 
Newbem  Spectator,  1830-1832,  seven  issues;  The  Caroliiia  Federal 
Republican  (New  Bern),  1812-1813,  one  hundred  six  issues;  The 
Morning  Herald  (New  Bern),  1807,  two  issues;  The  Neiobem 
Gazette  and  Political  and  Miscellaneous  Register,  1801,  one  issue; 
Star  and  North  Carolina  State  Gazette  (Raleigh),  1816,  1828-1830, 
twenty-one  issues;  Minerva  (Raleigh),  1803-1804,  1815-1817,  sixty 
issues;  Carolina  Watchman  (Salisbury),  1833,  one  issue;  The 
Journal  (Salisbury),  1834,  two  issues;  Western  Carolinian  (Salis- 
bury), 1825-1826,  one  hundred  issues;  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Journal 
(Salisbury),  1830,  1833,  seven  issues;  Americaji  Recorder  (Wash- 
ington), 1815-1819,  1821-1824,  forty-two  issues. 
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BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

By  Mary  Phlegar  Smith 

The  builders  of  the  government  of  Proprietary  North  Carolina 
modeled  their  handiwork  in  large  measure  upon  the  then  existing 
English  political  system/  This  accorded  not  only  with  the  beliefs 
of  the  Proprietors  but  of  the  colonists  as  well,  since  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  reared  under,  or  at  least  acquainted  with  English 
practices  and  political  forms.  It  is,  then,  not  surprising  to  find  that 
in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  where  sat  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  provision  should  have  been  made  for  borough  represen- 
tatives as  well  as  for  assemblymen  from  the  counties.  Although  in 
the  Colony  there  were  no  large  groups  of  people  gathered  in  cities  or 
towns,  nor  any  commercial  interest  of  appreciable  size,  both  of 
which  had  been  factors  in  giving  rise  to  the  institution  of  representa- 
tion of  municipalities  in  England,  still  the  Proprietors  and  colonial 
legislators  early  in  their  proceedings  set  up  the  machinery  for  estab- 
lishing borough  representation  in  North  Carolina.  Those  who  sought 
reason  behind  the  act — reason  other  than  mere  perpetuation  of  an 
English  institution — satisfied  themselves  with  the  belief  that  borough 
representation  would  encourage  the  settlement  of  towns,  stimulate 
their  growth  and  develop  commercial  interests.^  Upon  borough  repre- 
sentation then  was  placed  part  of  the  burden  engendering  urban 
enterprise,  which  in  the  mother  country  it  had  had  no  share  in 
creating,  but  which,  when  already  flourishing,  it  had  fostered  and 
guarded.  The  practice,  once  engrafted  upon  the  Colony's  political 
system  persisted  throughout  the  entire  colonial  period  and  was  incor- 

>  Bassett,  J.  S.,  The  Constitutional  Beginnings  of  North  Carolina,  p.  18. 

»  Boyd,  W.  K.,  "The  Antecedents  of  the  North  Carolina  Convention  of  1835,"  The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  X,  No.  1,  p.  89 
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porated  into  the  first  state  constitution.  The  extent  to  which  success 
followed  this  experiment — this  transplanting  of  an  established  insti- 
tution— together  with  the  results  produced  by  it,  form  an  interesting 
part  of  North  Carolina's  history. 

The  first  I^orth  Carolina  town  law/  that  '^for  appointing  a  Town 
in  the  County  of  Bath,  .  .  ."  passed  in  1715  by  the  provincial 
Assembly,  granted  to  Bath,  ]^ewbern,*  and  all  towns  in  the  Colony 
which  should  attain  a  population  of  sixty  families,  the  right  to  send 
a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  privilege,  according 
to  English  law,  was  "derived  solely  from  the  Crown's  instructions 
and  the  Writs  issued  in  consequence  thereof"^  and  not  from  any  acts 
of  Parliament.  The  borough  representation  provision,  was,  therefore, 
since  it  emanated  from  the  Assembly,  usurpation  of  power  and  ''in- 
consistent with  Your  Maj.  prerogative."^  However  it  was  on  the 
statute  books  and  by  virtue  of  its  authority  Edenton,  Bath,  and 
JSTewbern  sent  representatives  to  the  Assembly.  In  1739  the  recently 
chartered  town  of  Wilmington  was  by  act  of  the  Assembly  empowered 
to  send  a  burgess  to  the  Assembly.  The  fact  that  towns  were  being 
enfranchised  in  this  manner  was  brought  to  the  King's  attention.  As 
a  result  he  included  in  his  wholesale  disallowance  of  1752^  three 
acts  of  the  Assembly  which  ''erected"  towns  and  in  two  of  which  this 
representation  privilege  was  specifically  granted.  Later  the  towns 
were  reestablished,  but  it  was  made  plain  that  the  incorporation  and 
the  granting  of  borough  representation  must  be  by  charters  from  the 
Crown.® 


«Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1715,  ch.  52.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIII,  p.  79.  Hereafter 
this  work  will  be  cited  as  S.  R. 

*  The  spelling  of  this  name  varies— New  Berne,  New  Bern  and  Newbern  all  being  used.  The  lat- 
ter form  appears  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  town,  passed  during  the  period  covered  in  this  study,  as 
well  as  in  a  majority  of  the  references  to  the  town  found  in  the  Colonial  and  State  Records.  For  this 
reason  the  spelling  Newbern  is  used  consistently  throughout  this  paper. 

5  Lords  of  Trade  to  Governor  Dobbs,  13  June  1760.  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  VI,  p. 
263.    Hereafter  this  work  will  be  cited  as  C.  R. 

6  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  King,  14  March  1754.    C.  R.,  V,  p.  92. 

'  At  this  time  twenty-six  laws  of  the  province  were  repealed.  This  action  was  taken,  probably, 
to  affirm  royal  instructions  as  to  the  system  of  representation  and  to  obliterate  any  vestige  of  the  pre- 
cedent upon  which  it  had  rested  during  and  following  the  proprietary  period.     C.  R.,  V,  pp.  81-108. 

8  Instructions  for  Governor  Dobbs  under  date  of  June  17,  1754  contain  the  following:  "And  where- 
as the  erecting  Towns  and  Counties  empowering  them  to  send  Representatives  to  the  Assembly  and 
making  Regulations  with  respect  thereto  by  a  Provincial  Law  appears  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with 
that  authority  which  we  have  granted  to  our  Governor  of  our  said  Province  We  have  therefore  thought 
fit  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  8th  day  of  April  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  our  Reign  to  declare  void 
and  of  none  effect  all  the  said  Laws  It  is  nevertheless  our  Will  and  Pleasure  that  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges derived  to  the  said  Towns  and  Counties  by  the  said  Laws  be  confirmed  to  them  by  charters  of 
Incorporation  which  you  are  forthwith  to  grant  them  respectively  under  the  seal  of  our  said  Province 
And  it  is  our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  that  you  do  not  for  the  future  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever 
give  your  assent  to  any  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  in  our  said  Province  by  which  the  number  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  be  enlarged  or  diminished  the  duration  of  it  ascertained  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
or  elected  fixed  or  altered  or  by  which  any  regulations  shall  be  established  with  respect  thereto  incon- 
sistent with  these  our  Instructions  to  you  or  prejudicial  to  that  right  and  authority  which  you  derive 
from  us  in  virtue  of  our  Commission  and  Instructions."  Representatives  were  to  be  allowed  to  Bath, 
Edenton,  Newbern,  and  Wilmington,  according  to  section  14  of  the  instructions.    C.  R.,  V,  p.  1111. 
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While  this  controversy  was  going  on  the  Assembly  although  'Svill- 
ing  and  desirous  to  acknowledge  his  [the  King's]  undoubted  right 
to  make  them  [towns]  by  Charter  at  his  pleasure,  .  .  .''^  again 
asserted  its  right  to  give  towns  privileges  also,  and  by  a  special  act 
empowered  Brunswick,  at  that  time  credited  with  a  population  of 
only  twenty  resident  families,  to  send  a  representative  to  the  iVs- 
sembly.''^ 

The  Bath  Town  law  was  not  among  those  disallowed  and  thus 
the  right  to  secure  representation  on  the  sixty  family  basis  was  left 
open.  Much  confusion  resulted.  Governor  Dobbs  called  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  matter,  asking  'Vhether  it  may'nt  be 
advisable  to  repeal  the  Bath  Town  Law,  as  all  future  Tovnis  when 
they  have  60  families  will  send  Members  without  having  Charters 
from  the  Crown,  &  so  lessen  His  Majesty's  Prerogative."^^  His 
fears  materialized.  In  1760,  Halifax,  counting  upon  its  size,  with 
neither  royal  sanction  nor  a  writ  for  an  election,  sent  Stephen  Dewey 
to  the  Assembly,  and  the  gentleman  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat.^^ 
The  election,  declared  ^'unconstitutional"^^  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  seemingly  considered  in  the  same  light  by  the  sitting  member, 
for  he  without  delay  applied  for  a  charter.  This,  says  Dobbs,  ''I 
granted  and  issued  a  Writt  upon  it  and  he  was  then  duly  elected, 
this  I  chose  to  do  rather  than  make  any  difference  upon  the  Assem- 
bly's attack  of  his  Majesty's  Prerogative  at  this  important  Crisis ; 
."^*  Tarborough,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  town,  incorporated 
and  given  representation  by  charter  from  the  governor,  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Assembly  to  exercise  that  right  on  the  ground  that  the 
town  had  not  sixty  resident  families. ^^ 

•  Dobbs  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  January  11,  1755.    C.  R.,  V,  p.  327. 

'"  Such  indifference  or  defiance  was  not  unexpected  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  was  concerned. 
Rather,  they  anticipated  some  action  of  the  kind  for  they  said:  "The  said  Lords  Commissioners  have 
therefore  proposed,  that  an  Instruction  may  be  given  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  authorizing 
him  to  give  his  Assent  to  any  Act  or  Acts  for  reestablishing  the  several  Towns  and  Counties  hereto- 
f  ore  erected  by  the  Laws  which  have  been  so  repealed  by  His  Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of  the  8th 
of  April  1754  provided  such  new  Acts  do  not  give  power  to  such  Towns  or  Countys  to  send  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Assembly  nor  ascertain  the  number  of  Representatives  to  be  sent  and  provided  also, 
that  any  other  Laws  which  may  have  been  passed  in  the  said  Order  in  Council  which  might  not  at  that 
time  be  laid  before  His  Majesty,  by  which  any  Countys  or  Townships  may  have  been  erected  and  Im- 
powered  to  send  Representatives  to  the  Assembly  to  be  Repealed  and  other  laws  passed  for  the  said 
purposes,  not  liable  to  that  Objection."  Communication  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com.  of  Council  for 
Plantation  Affairs.     7  May  1755.     C.  R.,  V,  341. 

"  Governor  Dobbs  to  the  Board  of  Trade.    February  28,  1760.    C.  R.,  VI,  p.  228. 

''  Governor  Dobbs  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  December,  1761.  C.  R.,  VI,  p.  598.  Also  C.  R.,  VI, 
p.  365. 

'«  r.  R.,  IX,  p.  752. 

>«  Governor  Dobbs  to  the  Board  of  Trade.    28  May  1760.     C.  R.,  VI,  p.  245. 

'»  Report  of  Cornelius  Harnett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1773.    C.  R.,  IX,  p.  746. 
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So  well  entrenclied  was  the  idea  that  representation  was  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  towns,  rather  than  mere  royal  grant,  that  Gov- 
ernor Try  on,  writing  "A  View  of  the  Polity  of  the  Province  of 
North  Carolina"  in  1767,  only  thirteen  years  after  the  King  had 
asserted  his  rights  in  the  matter  of  town  enfranchisement,  said : 

The  several  towns  in  this  province  are  created  by  act  of  Assembly  but 
have  no  right  upon  their  creation  to  send  members  to  the  Assembly,  nor 
doth  that  right  by  law  commence  until  there  be  sixty  families  residing  in 
the  town,  at  which  time  they  may  apply,  and  are  entitled  to  a  writ  for 
electing  a  representative  in  the  Assembly.^^ 

Even  the  Board  of  Trade,  forgetful  of  its  earlier  assertions,  ac- 
quiesced in  supporting  the  Bath  Town  law.  Governor  Martin,  smart- 
ing under  the  snub  inflicted  by  the  rejection  of  the  Tarborough 
member,  received  from  them  the  tepid  consolation  that,  "The  Election 
Law  of  the  Year  1715  evidently  establishes  a  disqualification  in  any 
Town  to  send  a  representative  that  has  not  the  number  of  Freeholders 
therein  described,  and  therefore  it  was  prudent  in  you  to  avoid  enter- 
ing into  any  controversy  with  the  Assembly  upon  their  rejection  of 
the  Member  elected  from  Tarborough  in  consequence  of  the  charter 
you  granted  to  that  Place."^^  The  Board  of  Trade  again  supported 
this  law  in  1773  when  Beaufort's  petition  for  a  writ  of  election 
was  considered  by  them  not  "unreasonable"  and  Martin  was  told  that 
he  might  "with  great  Propriety"  issue  the  writ/^  The  governor's 
denial  of  the  writ  was  in  no  sense  due  to  lack  of  sixty  families  resi- 
dent there  but  to  his  whim,  since  he  deemed  Beaufort's  "pretentions" 
not  well  established  and  reported  that  the  petition  was  calculated  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  particular  person,  desirous  of  a  seat  in  the 
Assembly.  ^^ 

In  all,  nine  iN^orth  Carolina  towns  enjoyed  the  right  of  representa- 
tion.^^ Bath,  Brunswick,  and  Campbelton  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  by  the  Constitution  of  1776,  as  a  result  of  criticism  of  the 
borough  franchise. ^^   Campbelton,  later  incorporated  as  Fayetteville, 


»•  C.  R.,  VII,  p.  473. 

"  C.  R.,  IX,  p  989. 

»  C.  R.,  IX,  p.  682. 

»  C.  R.,  IX,  p.  824. 

'0  Three  towns  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  representation — Tarborough  and  Beaufort 
mentioned  above,  and  Nixonton.  The  latter  town  in  1766  sent  William  Gumming  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Harnett  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections,  reported  that  he  was  illegally  returned.  The 
House  concurring,  Mr.  Gumming  was  denied  his  seat.    C.  R.,  VII,  pp.  366-7. 

»'  Boyd,  W.  K.,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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was  reenfranchised  by  the  Convention  of  1789.  Subsequent  to  that 
date  no  town  was  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  might  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Assembly. 

Qualifications  for  voting  for  borough  representatives  were  by  no 
means  uniform.  The  General  Law  of  1715  sanctioned  as  electors 
those  white  male  inhabitants  and  freemen  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  21,  had  paid  taxes,  and  had  resided  in  the  Province  for  a  year 
previous  to  the  election  day.^^  Eight  years  later  suffrage  was  re- 
stricted to  inhabitant-householders  who  had  paid  taxes  for  the  year 
preceding  election  day,  and  to  freeholders  of  "saved"^^  lots  in  the 
towns,  on  which  the  houses  were  kept  in  constant  repair.^*  By  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  all  free  men  who  had  been  for 
twelve  months  residents  and  taxpayers  of  the  towns  and  all  free- 
holders were  entitled  to  vote  for  town  representatives.^''  Modifications 
of  these  requirements  were  allowed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
special  town  laws  which  they  enacted.  In  the  law  establishing  Wil- 
mington, for  instance,  a  three  months  residence  requirement  v/as 
added  to  the  inhabitant-householder  stipulation  and  the  privilege  of 
voting  was  allowed  to  residents  of  the  liberties  of  the  town.^®  Later 
a  freehold  requirement  was  set  up.^^  According  to  the  law  regulating 
local  affairs  in  Edenton  only  freeholders  were  allowed  to  vote  for 
town  representatives.^®  In  I^ewbern,  for  some  years  after  1756,^® 
suffrage  was  restricted  to  freeholders,  but  in  1779  a  revisal  of  the 
town's  laws  authorized  freemen  as  well  as  freeholders  to  vote.^^  The 
suffrage  requirements  in  Brunswick  were  similar  to  those  of  Wil- 
mington, mentioned  above. ^^  In  Campbelton  and  Tarborough  the 
^'inhabitants"  seem  to  have  been  electors. ^^  Campbelton's  wide  suf- 
frage led  to  a  request  from  the  freeholders  for  a  repeal  of  the  charter 
of  1765  whereby  were  enfranchised  ''all  persons  whom  accident  or 
design  shall  bring  within  two  miles  of  the  Courthouse  of  Campbelton, 

«  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1715,  ch.  10.     S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  12. 

"  A  saved  lot  was  one  upon  which  within  a  specified  time  from  the  date  of  purchase  a  house  of  re- 
quired dimensions  had  been  erected.  In  Edenton  the  building  was  to  be  a  "good  substantial  Brick, 
Stone  or  framed  Habitable  House  of  not  less  Dimensions  than  Twenty  Feet  long.  Fifteen  Feet  in  Width, 
and  Eight  Feet  in  Height,  between  the  first  floor  and  the  Joists."  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1740,  ch. 
1.  Requirements  were  in  general  similar  to  this.  It  was  not  always  possible  for  lot  owners  to  build 
on  their  property  within  the  time  specified.  Then  special  acts  were  passed  by  the  Assembly  authoriz- 
ing the  towns  in  question  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  saving  the  lots. 

«<  Laws  of  North  CaroHna,  1723.  ch.  2.     S.  R.,  XXV,  p.  191. 

"  C.  R.,  X,  p.  1007. 

»•  Laws  of  North  CaroHna,  1739,  ch.  4.     S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  133. 

"  Laws  of  North  CaroHna,  1754,  ch.  2.    S.  R.,  XXV,  p.  257. 

«  Laws  of  North  CaroHna,  1740,  ch.  1.    S.  R.,  XXIIL  p.  136. 

"  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1756,  ch.  12.     S.  R.,  XXUl,  p.  451. 

»»  Laws  of  North  CaroHna,  1779,  ch.  25.     S.  R.,  XXIV,  p.  240. 

«>  Laws  of  North  CaroHna,  1760,  ch.  1.      S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  525. 

»»  C.  R.,  IX,  pp.  80,  746. 
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on  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  a  Member — altho'  their 
proper  place  of  residence  be  far  out  of  the  limits  of  the  said  Town, 
and  altho^  they  have  no  property  in  that  or  any  other  place  to 
become  the  subject  of  representation."^^  It  was  these  ''transient  per- 
sons, Boatmen  Waggoners  and  other  Laborers"  whom  the  freeholders, 
those  ''interested  in  securing  or  improving  from  their  right  of  Repre- 
sentation, the  property  of  the  Town,"^*  wished  to  be  denied  voting 
privileges.  As  a  result  of  the  complaint  a  new  charter  was  given  to 
Campbelton  in  which  only  freeholders  were  given  the  ballot.^' 

Town  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  according  to  the  law  of 
1723,  were  required  to  be  freeholders  of  the  town,  and  owners  of  a 
lot  on  which  had  been  erected  the  required  habitable  house.  Owner- 
ship must  have  extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months  prior  to 
the  election  day  and  the  candidates  must  have  resided  in  the  province 
for  that  same  length  of  time.^®  Here  again  special  town  laws  con- 
tained a  variety  of  modifications  of  these  general  requirements.  In 
Brunswick  and  Wilmington,  ownership  of  a  freehold  for  a  period  of 
three  months  was  sufficient."  In  Edenton  the  one  who  owned  a 
"saved"  lot  was  eligible  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  provided 
he  had  possessed  said  lot  for  one  year.^^  The  Constitution  of  1776 
set  up  a  property  requirement  of  100  acres  for  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  ^^ 

Voting  procedure  was  at  first  very  simple.  Each  voter  was  re- 
quired to  "bring  a  list  to  the  Marshall  or  Deputy  taking  the  Pole  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  persons  he  votes  for."  To  this  list  his  own 
name  had  to  be  signed.*"  Later  the  method  was  elaborated  to  some 
extent.  The  voter  was,  as  before,  required  to  bring  his  list  "a  scroll, 
rolled  up,"  on  which  he  had  written  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom 
he  was  voting.  Then  this  scroll  was  handed  to  the  sheriff  who,  in  the 
presence  of  two  inspectors,  dropped  it  into  the  ballot  box,  "a  small 
Box,  with  a  Lid  or  Cover,  having  a  Hole  in  it  not  exceeding  Half 
an  inch  in  diameter."  The  sheriff  and  each  of  the  inspectors  kept  a 
list  of  the  electors.    Hours  of  voting  were  ten  to  one  and  two-thirty 


»«  C.  R.,  IX,  p.  79. 
•*  Ibid. 

»5  C.  R.,  IX,  pp.  79-81. 

««  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1723,  ch.  2.    S.  R.,  XXV,  p.  191. 

»'  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1760,  ch.  1.     S.  R.,  XXIII,  pp.  525;  1734,  ch.  4.    S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  133; 
1740,  ch.  4.     S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  146. 

«•  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1740,  ch.  1.     S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  136. 

»»  C.  R.,  X,  p.  1007. 

*o  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1715,  ch.  10.    S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  12. 
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to  sunset  ^'and  no  longer,  without  it  should  be  agreed  by  all  the 
Candidates  to  have  it  closed  sooner.''  Votes  were  counted  by  the 
sheriff  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors,  each  of  whom  acted  as  a 
tally  man.  The  person  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  was 
declared  elected  and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  sheriff  cast  the  deciding 
ballot.^^ 

Borough  elections  were  severely  condemned  on  account  of  the  ex- 
citement and  disorder  which  accompanied  them.  Corruption  and 
bribery,  it  was  said,  were  ever  present. ^^  Votes  were  bought  and  sold. 
Eagerness  for  the  success  of  a  favorite  candidate  led  men  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  and  bitterness.  Feuds  were  engendered,  business 
neglected  ^^and  the  morals  of  the  people  corrupted.''*^  It  was  asserted 
that  in  borough  elections  these  evils  reached  their  w^orst  form.  For 
'^this  is  not  the  case  in  counties  ;  and  why  ?  The  sphere  of  action  is  en- 
larged— the  limits  within  which  the  candidates  operate  are  not  so 
circumscribed,  and  [the  candidate]  must  contest  the  election  on 
broader  grounds."** 

Elections  were  often  protested  and  many  fraudulent  returns  are  on 
record.  It  would  seem  that  such  were  anticipated,  for  a  law,  passed 
in  1715,  required  that  marshals  of  elections  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  for  the  first  three  days,  so  as  to  inform  that  body  on 
^'all  matters  &  disputes  as  shall  arise  about  Elections  and  shall 
show  the  Assembly  the  List  of  the  Votes  for  every  person  returned 
&  have  made  complaints  of  false  returns  to  the  Assembly."*^  If 
such  was  the  case  there  was  no  disappointment.  In  1731  members 
from  Bath  and  ISTewbern  were  challenged  but  both  were  declared 
elected.*^  Maurice  Moore  in  1735  petitioned  the  Assembly  saying 
he  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  from  Brunswick,  but  that  the  marshal 
who  took  the  poll  returned  Job  Howe.  After  examination  and  con- 
sideration, the  House  decided  against  Howe  and  seated  Moore. *^  In 
1739  the  members  from  Bath  and  Newbern  were  again  challenged.*^ 
An  inquiry  into  the  matter  brought  to  light  certain  irregularities,  as 

"  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1743.  ch.  1.    S.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  207. 

"  Mr.  Holmes  of  New  Hanover  County  told  of  seamen  and  others  who  "went  to  their  employers 
to  know  how  they  should  vote.  Nothing  was  more  common,  than  a  day  or  two  before  the  election 
to  house  the  voters  as  they  housed  their  cattle.  This  was  no  extravagance;  he  had  participated  in  these 
contests  and  knew  the  fact."  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  Xorth  Carolina,  1835,  p.  49. 
See  also  statement  of  Mr.  Fisher,  p.  46,  and  of  Mr.  Smith,  p.  36. 

*>  Ihid.,  p.  36, 

«♦  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

"  Laws  of  North  Carohna,  1715,  ch.  10.     S.  R.,  XXHI,  p.  13. 

'•  C.  R.,  Ill,  p.  289. 

"  C.  R.,  IV,  p.  117. 

"  C.  R.,  IV,  p.  384. 
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a  result  of  which  the  Bath  election  was  disallowed,  and  ^'Mr.  John 
Swann  moved  the  House  that  Robert  Boyd  the  returning  Officer  for 
a  Burgess  to  serve  in  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Town  of  Bath  be 
sent  for  to  the  barr  of  this  House  and  mildly  reprimanded  by  Mr. 
Speaker  for  obliterating  the  Poll  for  Bath  Town  &  other  misde- 
meanors in  contempt  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House.  "*^  The  next 
year  the  ^Tole  of  J^ewbern  Town"  was  investigated  and  the  legality 
of  the  sheriff's  having  voted  at  the  election  of  the  Assemblymen  was 
questioned.  The  House  sanctioned  the  admission  of  the  sheriff's 
vote  "at  the  said  election"  though  no  statement  was  made  that  this 
vote  was  necessary  to  break  a  tie.^°  In  1754  the  sheriff  did  more  than 
vote.  He  returned  himself  as  the  member  from  l^ewbern.  In  this 
case,  the  House  decided  that  "Mr.  James  Davis  was  not  qualified 
to  serve  as  a  member  for  the  Town  of  l^ew  Bern  he  having  been 
Sheriff  of  Craven  County  at  the  time  of  his  Election."^^  When,  in 
1743  a  complaint  was  brought  relative  to  the  election  in  Bath,^^  the 
election  was  declared  void  on  the  grounds  that  the  "Sheriff  of  Beau- 
fort County  had  not  administered  the  Legal  Oath  to  the  voters." 
However,  it  appeared  "that  the  Sheriff  had  only  misconstrued  the 
Law  so  was  not  guilty  of  any  partiality."^^  Again  in  1766  and  in 
1770  questions  were  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  Bath  Town  elections. ^^ 
Wilmingion's  record  in  this  matter  of  honest  election  procedure 
was  little  more  commendable  than  the  records  of  ISTewbern  and  Bath 
just  cited.  Four  times  between  1780  and  1790,  complaints  were 
carried  to  the  Assembly  asserting  irregularities  in  the  Wilmington 
town  elections. ^^  In  1782  the  petitioners  were  sustained,  when  the 
Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  reported  that  the  election 
had  been  illegally  conducted  and  that  "the  seat  of  Wm.  Hooper, 
Esquire,  the  sitting  member  ought  to  be  vacated. "^^  Five  years  later, 
the  election  of  Joshua  Potts,  winner  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  was 
disputed  by  John  Walker,  the  defeated  candidate,  who  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  declare  the  election  illegal  and  Potts  ineligible.  In 
support  of  the  latter  contention  it  was  said  that  Potts  was  not  a  free- 
holder of  Wilmington,  that  on  the  tax  list  of  1786  he  acknowledged 

"  C.  R.,  IV,  p.  389. 

««  C.  R.,  IV,  p.  499. 

"  C.  R.,  V,  p.  245. 

"  C.  R.,  IV,  p.  653. 

'«  Ibid. 

»«  C.  R.,  VII,  pp.  350,  352;  VIII,  pp.  317,  441. 

»6  S.  R.,  XV,  pp.  189-193. 

'•  S.  R.,  XVI.  p.  31. 
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ownership  of  no  property  ^^more  than  one  Poll  and  a  pair  of  Cheer 
Wlieels."  Thirteen  depositions  were  presented  to  prove  this  fact  and 
to  carry  evidence  of  the  illegal  voting  of  non-taxpayers  and  the  denial 
of  suffrage  to  certain  bona  fide  citizens  who  had  paid  their  taxes. 
Walker's  contentions  were  well  supported,  and  with  all  the  evidence 
before  it  the  House  declared  the  election  illegal  and  the  seat  vacant, 
though  the  eligibility  of  Potts  was  sustained/" 

Wilmington's  member  in  1788,  Edward  Jones,  was  challenged  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  citizen/^  The  Committee  of  Privileges 
and  Elections  felt  that  while  he  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
prior  to  his  election  and  consequently  was  a  foreigner  and  ineligible 
as  an  assemblyman,  yet  he  was  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  state  at 
the  time  of  his  election  and  therefore  deserved  the  seat.  For  this 
reason  they  reported  in  favor  of  allowing  him  to  retain  his  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  with  which  report  the  House  concurred/^ 

Election  day  scenes  were  described  as  violent — productive  of  feuds, 
quarrels  and  bloodshed.  The  few  descriptions  that  this  writer  has 
been  able  to  discover  show  that  they  were  times  of  excitement.  At 
the  Wilmington  election  of  1783  only  35  persons  voted.  Many  others 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  '^from  apprehension  of  persecution." 
Archibald  MacLaine  in  writing  of  his  victory  said : 

The  violence,  the  chicane,  and  the  brutality  of  Walker,'^^  Tom  Blood- 
worth  and  their  commissaries,  were  excessive;  &  had  not  my  friends  as 
well  as  myself  attended  very  close,  many  of  those  who  voted  would  have 
been  frightened  away.  T.  MacLaine,  J.  Huske,  &  Chevers  attended 
almost  constantly;  but  Captain  Read  was  my  principal  champion.  When 
the  ballots  were  numbered  though  there  was  no  noise,  nor  disturbance, 
perhaps  there  never  was  an  election  that  gave  more  universal  satisfac- 
tion.^i 

Stephen  Cabarrus,  candidate  for  representative  from  Edenton  in 
1787,  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  election  of  that  year 
was  carried  on,  charging  his  opponents  with  ^^ungenerous  treatment" 
and  with  offering  free  drinks  to  those  who  would  vote  for  his  rival. ^^ 


•'  S.  R.,  XX,  pp.  159-162. 
"  S.  R.,  XXI.  p.  73. 
'»  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

•"  MacLaine's  opponent  in  this  election. 
"  S.  R.,  XVI,  p.  945. 

"  Cabarrus  to  Iredell,  Augiist  18,  1787,  in  McRee,  G.  J.,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell, 
II,  p.  171. 
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Halifax  in  1825  found  itself  with  no  representative  because  no  per- 
sons could  be  found  willing  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  polls.  The 
reluctance  of  the  gentlemen  was  justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on 
election  day  in  the  town  one  man  was  killed  and  another  dangerously 
wounded.®^ 

The  election  of  1834  in  Fayetteville  was  a  memorable  one,  almost 
ending  in  violence.  The  candidates  for  town  representative  were 
Thomas  L.  Hybart,  Democrat,  and  James  Seawell,  Whig. 

The  canvas  opened  as  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made  and  meet- 
ings were  held  almost  nightly  in  the  several  wards.  For  weeks  before  the 
election  balls  were  given  by  the  Whigs  in  the  old  tobacco  warehouse  in 
Campbelton,  and  there  Saxons  and  dusky  maids  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  banjo.  The  object  of  these  balls  was  to  secure  the  colored  voters  who 
mainly  resided  there,  and  who  had  free  tickets  to  the  entertainments. 
The  Whigs  and  Democrats  apprehensive  that  trouble  might  ensue  by  a 
promiscuous  mingling  of  parties,  had  the  town  hall  (the  voting  place) 
divided  by  a  strong  railing,  the  Democrats  to  have  exclusive  use  of  the 
stairway,  and  the  Whigs  to  throw  up  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside  and 
gain  access  to  the  hall  by  the  door  opening  on  the  western  balcony. 

N^ever  had  the  old  borough  witnessed  such  excitement  as  on  the  day  of 
election.  The  two  parties  marshalled  their  forces  in  Campbelton,  and 
marched  up  town  to  their  respective  rendezvous.  The  poll  holders  were 
Major  John  M.  Strong,  Democrat,  and  Captain  John  Crusoe,  Whig. 
By  precaution  upon  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  get  rid  of  an  uncer- 
tain element,  the  Negro  voters  were  first  carried  to  the  polls  under  the 
charge  of  a  white  man  on  either  side  and  gave  in  their  ballots.  The 
twelve  month's  residence  requirement  was  ignored  and  non  residents 
with  freeholds  were  allowed  to  vote.  A  protest  against  a  vote  which  the 
Whigs  declared  fraudulent  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  which,  except  for  a 
conciliatory  speech  by  Edward  Lee  Winslow,  would  have  resulted  in  a 
fight.«* 

The  Whig-Democratic  contest  does  not  seem  to  have  figured  in 
local  Wilmington  elections.  There  the  question  of  voting  to  protect 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  town  was  evidently  of  major  im- 


03  Hillsborough  Recorder,  August  24,  1825.  Fayetteville  Observer,  August  18,  1825,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account:  "Halifax  Town— No  election.  Three  appointments  were  made  of  inspectors  of  the  polls; 
in  each  case  the  persons  appointed  refusing  to  serve,  in  consequence  probably  of  an  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  breaking  out  of  a  political  and  personal  animosity  which  has  for  a  year  disturbed  the 
peace  of  this  little  town.  On  the  day  of  election  an  afTray  occurred  in  which  a  young  man  named  Ham- 
lin Turner  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  died  the  next  day,  and  another  received  twelve  buck  shot 
in  his  leg.     See  also  Raleigh  Register,  August  11,  1825. 

«<  Beldon,  R.  C,  Traditions  of  Cross  Creek  and  Reminiscences  of  Fayetteville,  reprinted  in  the  Fay- 
etteville Observer,  September  28,  1893.  This  election  was  the  single  exception  up  to  this  time  in  which 
the  colored  voters  did  not  act  as  the  balance  of  power.  They  were  controlled  by  one  Ephraim  Ham- 
mond, who,  by  swinging  the  votes  of  his  race  could  assure  the  candidate  whom  he  supported,  a  victorj' 
in  almost  every  contest. 
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portance.  The  candidacy  of  Joseph  A.  Hill  was  opposed  in  1831 
by  those  who  felt  that  ^'the  Mercantile  and  Mechanical  interests  of 
the  place  required  a  change."^^  Dislike  of  Hill's  policy  was  evident 
as  early  as  1826,  when  according  to  his  opponents  his  election  cost 
him  and  his  friends  $400  to  $500.  During  his  six  or  seven  years  in 
the  Legislature  it  was  said  that  he  did  not  look  after  the  commercial 
interests.  ^^Whenever  slave  and  trade  interests  clashed  has  he  not 
always  voted  against  the  latter?"  Lest  this  argument  might  not  be 
universally  agreed  to,  the  writer  continued  ^^Anyway  men  need  ex- 
perience in  politics  and  this  experience  should  not  always  be  con- 
fined to  one  individual."  ^^  Whether  the  ''merchants,  mechanics  and 
laboring  people"  in  the  to^vn  felt  that  their  constitutional  right  of 
representation  was  not  being  carried  out  satisfactorily  by  Hill,  or 
whether  other  grounds  of  opposition  were  raised,  he  v>^as  defeated  by 
Daniel  Sherv/ood,  by  a  vote  of  111  to  109.^' 

Among  the  Assemblymen  from  the  towns  w^re  such  men  as  Richard 
Caswell,  Joseph  Hewes,  Samuel  Johnston,  James  Iredell,  Cornelius 
Harnett,  Maurice  Moore,  Archibald  MacLaine,  Edward  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Gaston,  Francis  Nash  and  William  Hooper.  It  was  indeed  true 
that  the  boroughs  contained  ''men  of  talents,"*^^  and  that  they  sent 
able  representatives  to  the  legislature.  Public  opinion  supported 
the  statement  that  "The  most  talented  members  of  the  Legislature  are 
generally  sent  by  the  towns."^^ 

By  1835,  however,  the  feeling  that  borough  representation  was 
unnecessary  had  gained  wide  currency.  Grave  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  the  value  of  the  advantages  derived  from  this  prerogative. ^° 
Even  in  the  seven  towns  that  were  then  sending  members  to  the 
Legislature  there  were  few  ardent  champions  for  the  privilege.  An 
editor  of  Salisbury  said,  "If  the  question  were  submitted  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Salisbury  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  voice  would 
be — let  it  go."^^    The  Hillsborough  Recorder  contained  no  editorial 


•»  Cape  Fear  Recorder,  June  29,  1831. 

••  Ibid.,  AugiistS,  1831. 

"  Ibid.,  August  24,  1831. 

"  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  1835,  p.  36. 

«»  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

"  Address  to  the  Freemen  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Subject  of  Amending  the  State  Constitution,  1833. 
This  report  signed  by  W.  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Saunders,  R.  M.  Pearson  and  Thomas  Dews,  Jr., 
states  that  the  privilege  "is  no  blessing,  but  rather  a  curse  to  the  towns  which  possess  it,  or  to  most  of 
them.  It  is  a  public  burden,  from  which  the  people  derive  no  corresponding  benefit.  And  it  is  grossly 
unjust  that  a  hundred  people,  because  of  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  reside  within  the  bounds 
of  a  village,  should  be  permitted  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Assembly,  who  may  out  vote  the  organ 
of  thousands  residing  in  the  country     ..." 

'>  The  Carolinian,  April  25,  1835. 
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protest  of  alarm  over  the  possible  loss  of  representation,  nor  did  the 
Wilmington  People's  Press.  A  correspondent  to  the  Tarborough  Free 
Press  under  date  of  October  10,  1834,  was  convinced  that  of  the 
reforms  engaging  public  attention  '^there  is  probably  not  one  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  greater  unanimity  of  opinion,  than  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  abolishing  borough  representation."  He  further 
stated  that  among  the  seven  towns  granted  this  privilege  the  number 
of  qualified  voters  '^cannot  exceed  1500, — being  an  average  of  one 
representative  for  every  214  voters.  The  annual  expense  thus  in- 
curred amounts  to  $1248 — taking  the  estimates  of  last  year  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation."^^ 

This  widespread  skepticism  as  to  the  need  for  borough  representa- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  question  of  representation 
was  to  be  a  major  problem  before  the  Convention  of  1835,  in  its  task 
of  framing  constitutional  changes,  led  to  the  inclusion  of  the  borough 
representation  issue  in  the  business  of  the  Convention.  The  question, 
though  seemingly  arousing  little  interest  throughout  the  State,  re- 
ceived the  serious  consideration  of  the  delegates  on  the  Convention 
floor.  When  first  presented  to  them  it  took  the  following  form: 
^^Eesolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  and  report 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  proper  to  be  made 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  as  to  the  exclusion  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  Borough  members  from  the  House  of  Commons." ^^  Imme- 
diately Dr.  James  S.  Smith  of  Orange,  for  forty  years  a  resident 
of  Hillsboro,  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  resolution  after 
the  word  Resolved  and  insert  ^^It  is  expedient  to  abolish  Borough 
Hepresentation  entirely."^*  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Judge 
Gaston  of  Craven,  leader  of  the  borough  representation  forces.  For 
two  days  the  delegates  debated — discussing,  arguing,  explaining. "^^ 

The  defenders  of  borough  representation  believed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  towns,  being  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  agricultural  enterprises,  warranted  special  representation. 
' 'Borough  tovois  had  interests  .  .  .  distinct  from  the  counties  in 
which   they  were  located — often   adversary  interests — interests,   of 


'»  Tarborough  Free  Press,  October  10,  1834. 

'»  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  1835,  p.  22. 

'♦  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

"  To  those  who  desired  action  and  wished  to  dispatch  the  business,  Mr.  McQueen  of  Chatham  made 
reply  that  "(this)  was  not  a  thing  to  be  done  to-day  and  undone  to-morrow,  but  would  last  through 
all  time  and  entail  its  consequences  on  posterity."    Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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which  the  Agricultural  portion  of  the  community  knew  nothing — 
which  could  not  be  protected  by  county  representation.""^  For  any 
who  might  have  been  inclined  to  question  the  justice  and  efficacy  of 
entrusting  the  protection  of  these  special  interests  to  a  limited  number 
of  towns,  Mr.  Gaston  said,  ''The  representatives  from  a  few  towns,  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  their  immediate  constituents,  became  thus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  guardians  of  the  interests  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  State.  They  were  so  few  that  their  votes  would  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  decision,  but  they  secured  for  these  interests  a  fair 
hearing.'^"  It  was  thought,  moreover,  that  the  existing  town-county 
hostility  precluded  the  possibility  of  fair  representation  for  town 
interests  should  borough  representation  be  abolished.  As  a  final  argu- 
ment, attention  was  called  to  the  type  of  men  sent  to  the  Assembly 
by  the  towns.  These  were  able  and  talented  citizens — men  whose 
counsel  could  not  well  be  spared  from  the  legislative  deliberations, 
but  who,  in  all  likelihood,  would  not  be  elected  to  the  Assembly  if 
the  towns  no  longer  were  to  be  allowed  to  send  representatives. 

The  opposition  led  by  Smith  of  Orange  and  Holmes  of  New  Han- 
over, argued  that  even  with  special  representation  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  towns  had  not  developed.  'Tf  it  be  true  that  this  right 
of  representation  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  their  interests  why 
has  not  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  been  able  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  ruin?  Halifax, 
sir,  is  gone — Edenton  is  going — and  New  Bern  is  not  far  behind. "^^ 
These  gentlemen  minimized  the  town-county  hostility  and  denied 
the  belief  that  delegates  from  the  counties  would  slight  the  town 
interests.  Nathaniel  Macon  of  Warren,  did  not  favor  borough  repre- 
sentation as  a  means  of  keeping  able  men  in  the  legislature.  Said 
he,  "If  the  people  have  not  virtue  enough  to  select  their  most  talented 
men,  this  provision  would  not  ensure  it."'®  To  add  to  these  arguments 
the  opposition  made  good  use  of  the  accounts  of  the  evils  which  arose 
from  borough  elections.  Hillsboro,  Salisbury,  and  Wilmington  men 
testified  to  the  moral  corruption,  the  debauchery,  and  violence  which 
attended  these  elections.  Their  arraignments  were  severe,  their  re- 
ports effective. 


'•  lUd.,  p.  47. 
"  Ihid.,  p.  33. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
'•  Ihid.,  p.  43. 
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After  two  days  of  debate  the  resolution  and  the  amendment  were 
referred  to  a  special  committee.  Twelve  days  later  this  committee 
brought  in  a  report  in  favor  of  allowing  Edenton,  Wilmingi;on,  l!^ew- 
bern  and  Fayetteville  each  a  representative.  Again  there  was  spirited 
debate  with  the  advocates  of  the  report  making  every  effort  to  gain 
support. 

But  borough  representation  had  not  produced  results  of  sufficient 
importance  to  build  up  a  case  for  itself.  Those  who  championed  the 
cause  ran  counter  to  the  agricultural  sentiment,  as  well  as  to  the 
jealousy  of  newly  developing  towns  which  did  not  favor  special 
privileges  in  which  they  could  not  participate.  Besides,  the  basis 
of  representation  for  the  House  and  Senate  had  so  recently  been 
established  and  the  difficulty  of  placating  discordant  sectional  interests 
had  so  lately  been  passed  that  few  washed  to  risk  any  tampering 
which  might  reawaken  old  dissatisfactions.  Then  too,  there  were 
these  vivid  accounts  of  election  brawls,^^  which,  no  doubt,  swayed 
more  votes  than  did  the  statistics  cited  in  proof  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  commercial  interests.  The  conclusion  was  foregone.  By  a  vote 
of  73  to  50  the  report  was  defeated.  Gaston's  last  attempt — a  motion 
to  allow  representation  to  Wilmington,  I^ewbern  and  Fayetteville, 
likewise  failed  by  a  vote  of  75  to  47.®^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  question  there  was  no  east 
and  west  cleavage.  An  analysis  of  the  50  votes  supporting  the  report 
of  the  committee  shows  that  twenty-five  were  from  the  east  and 
twenty-five  from  the  west.  Of  those  opposed  to  the  report  43  were 
from  the  east  and  27  from  the  west.  Both  delegates  from  Cumber- 
land, Craven  and  Rowan  favored  partial  representation,  as  did  the 
entire  delegation  from  Buncombe,  Iredell,  Lincoln,  Stokes,  Surry 
and  Wilkes.  On  the  other  hand  New  Hanover,  Beaufort,  Currituck, 
Duplin  and  Perquimans  voted  solidly  against  it.  The  Halifax  dele- 
gation split — one  arguing  for  and  one  against  representation.  Chowan 
likewise  had  a  divided  delegation.®^ 


»o  The  odium  of  violence  and  disorder  cannot,  with  fairness,  be  attached  to  town  elections  alone. 
County  elections  were  frequently  the  occasions  for  fighting,  brawling  and  corrupt  dealings.  The  Diary 
of  Waightstill  Avery,  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  IV,  254;  Hillsborough  Recorder,  June 
15,  1825;  S.  R.,  XVII,  pp.  374-5;  XVIII,  pp.  243-5;  XX,  pp.  322-4. 

•1  For  a  discussion  of  the  debates  see  Nash,  Francis,  "Borough  Towns  in  North  Carolina,"  North 
Carolina  Booklet,  VI,  No.  2,  pp.  83-102. 

"  To  this  meeting  of  legislators  for  the  first  time  since  1715  the  boroughs  sent  no  delegates.  At 
the  conventions  of  1788  and  1789,  as  well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  representatives  from  the 
towns  had  always  been  present. 
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Borough  representation  was  lost,  and  few  mourned  it.  One  Wil- 
mington editor  confessed  that  he  "had  a  desire  to  see  Fayetteville, 
Wilmington  and  New  Bern  retained  on  the  borough  system"  but 
believed  all  would  "be  well  as  it  is."  Commenting  upon  the  fact 
that  both  New  Hanover  members  had  voted  against  borough  repre- 
sentation he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  voted  thus  "under  an 
honest  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  their  conduct."  Philosophically 
he  concluded  "If  this  measure  shall  produce  a  more  complete  unity 
of  feeling  between  the  citizens  of  town  and  country,  the  event  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  our  representative."®^  There 
were  some,  however,  who  found  it  difficult  to  rationalize  in  this 
manner.  One  of  these,  the  editor  of  the  Newhern  Spectator,  frankly 
disappointed  over  the  fate  of  borough  representation,  said : 

We  have  several  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  The  first  effect  of  the 
Amendment  will  be  to  exclude  from  the  Legislature  a  few  indeed,  but 
decidedly  the  most  valuable  Members  of  which  it  is  ordinarily  composed. 
For  obvious  reasons — which  imply  no  disparagement  to  others — the 
Town  Members  have  generally  been  the  most  liberal,  the  least  timid  and 
the  best  informed  of  the  body ;  in  short,  such  men  as  the  condition  of  the 
State  requires  in  her  Councils.  Apart  from  their  intelligence  and  politi- 
cal integrity,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  towns  must  suffer  by  their 
exclusion;  for  notwithstanding  the  arguments  used  by  some  inexperi- 
enced members  of  the  Convention  to  prove  that  a  County  member  is 
fully  capable  to  legislate  for  a  mercantile  community,  all  experience 
proves  the  contrary.  Another  reason  of  dissatisfaction  is,  that  had  but 
a  portion  of  the  Towns — the  most  populous — have  been  represented,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Beaufort,  the  Eastern  and  Western  vote,  on 
joint  ballot,  would  have  been  equalized.  We  do  not,  however,  hope  to  see 
this  necessary  privilege  restored,  and  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of 
the  deprivation.  We  feel  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  this  disfranchisement  more  to  Eastern  than  Western  mem- 
bers, many  of  the  former  from  counties  adjoining  those  in  which  the 
towns  are  situated  which  have  been  sacrificed,  and  with  which  they 
would  have  seen,  could  they  see  politically  beyond  their  noses,  that  their 
political  interests  are  most  closely  connected.^* 

•«  The  People's  Press,  July  1,  1835. 

»♦  Extract  from  the  Newhern  Spectator,  quoted  in  the  Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina  Gazette, 
September  29,  1835. 


THE  SOLUTION   OF  POST-BELLUM  AGRICUL^ 
TURAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA* 

By  Francis  B.  Simkins 

Having  in  a  previous  article  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulties 
and  ambitions  which  confused  the  South  Carolina  farmers  in  their 
attempt  to  meet  post-bellum  conditions,  we  shall  now  describe  how 
these  problems  were  solved  and  explain  new  problems  which  arose 
after  the  war. 

The  most  available  agency  for  the  adjustment  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  Federal  government.  As  soon  as  it  saw  how  impractical  were 
many  of  its  endeavors  to  elevate  the  ]!^egro  into  an  independent  land- 
owner, it  addressed  itself  to  the  more  practical  task  of  teaching  both 
races  to  cooperate  under  the  new  conditions.  Its  agencies  in  this 
endeavor  were  the  various  military  commanders  stationed  in  the  State 
and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

That  there  was  need  of  outside  aid  no  one  can  deny.  The  I^egroes 
w^ere  ill  fitted  for  the  role  of  freedmen.  They  were  confused,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  without  the  protection  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  their  masters.  The  planters  likewise  needed  guidance 
in  adjusting  themselves  satisfactorily  to  the  new  conditions,  and  they 
had  no  capital  with  which  they  could  commence  planting  operations. 

Many  of  the  Federal  agents  seem  to  have  understood  these  diffi- 
culties and  strove  with  energy  to  bring  about  satisfactory  adjust- 
ments. Their  service  in  relieving  physical  want  has  already  been 
discussed.  The  services  of  the  troops  in  keeping  order  in  the  rural 
districts  in  the  months  immediately  following  the  war  were  quite 
beneficial  to  everyone  concerned  and  was  so  recognized  by  the  whites 
living  during  that  period.^  But  the  most  helpful  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment agents  were  directed  toward  inducing  both  races  to  enter  in 
labor  contracts  as  a  basis  for  the  resumption  of  ordered  labor.  Al- 
though unwise  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  tended  to  antagonize  the 
planters  and  demoralize  the  Negroes,  the  United  States  officials  were 


*  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  author  has  been  aided  by  Mr.  Bob  White  Linker  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

1  The  Sumter  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  October  6,  1865,  said  that  the  removal 
of  the  military  would  be  a  calamity,  and  the  committee  on  military  affairs  of  the  legislature  was  of 
the  opinion  that  conditions  of  the  sea  islands  required  "that  the  United  States  forces,  both  army  and 
navy,  should  be  put  and  kept  on  duty".     House  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1866,  p.  63. 

[  192  ] 
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among  the  first  to  recognize  the  feasibility  of  the  freedmen  entering 
into  agreements  to  work  for  their  former  masters.  Early  in  1865 
army  officers  were  busy  using  their  influence  to  induce  them  to  make 
contracts.^  But  the  agency  which  especially  dedicated  itself  to  this 
form  of  work  was  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  General  Saxton,  its  chief 
for  South  Carolina,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  E'egroes 
''not  letting  a  day  pass  ere  you  find  some  work  for  your  hands  to 
do/'  and  he  supplemented  this  pious  advice  with  specific  action.  In 
each  Bureau  district  he  established  a  board  to  make  contracts  con- 
sisting of  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  and  representatives  of  the  planters 
and  freedmen.  He  prepared  model  contracts  which  specified  the  gen- 
eral obligations  to  be  assumed  by  both  parties,  but  wisely  left  the 
determination  of  wage  rates  or  the  share  of  the  harvest  to  the  agent. 
''The  Freedmen's  Bureau,"  said  one  of  its  agents  in  June,  1865,^ 
"has  been  a  great  blessing  to  both,  because  it  has  been  a  mediator 
between  the  two  classes ;  it  has  endeavored  to  persuade  the  f reedman 
to  trust  his  employer,  assuring  him  that  the  Bureau  would  see  justice 
done  him ;  it  has  urged  the  master  to  give  up  his  prejudices  and  treat 
the  Negro  fairly."  To  give  effectiveness  to  the  contracts  the  Bureau 
agents,  with  the  aid  of  the  military  and  such  of  the  civil  magistrates 
as  would  cooperate  with  them,  were  empowered  to  settle  disputes 
arising  therefrom.  In  this  function  they  were  aided  by  the  provost 
courts.*  So  strenuous  was  Saxton  in  urging  the  freedmen  to  forget 
his  previous  promise  of  land  allotments,  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  landlords,  that  he  won  the  warm  commendation  of  many 
whites.^  When  he  quit  office  shortly  afterwards,  due  to  his  earlier 
land  policy,  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  was  enhanced  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Scott  as  his  successor.  Scott  was  more  conservative. 
He  immediately  modified  certain  provisions  of  Saxton's  model  con- 
tract which  were  objectionable  to  the  planters,  and  he  was  able  to 
report  in  May,  1866,  that  the  Negroes  "had  entered  into  contracts 
with  a  willingness  and  unanimity  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine  persons  in  the  state."^  During  the  following  year  and  the 
beginning  of  1868  the  Bureau  effected  contract  adjustments  which 


»  Webster,  "The  operation  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  in  South  Carolina"  Smith  College  Studies  in 
History,  I,  p.  106. 

»  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  Part  II,  p.  230. 

*  Webster,  op.  loc,  p.  110. 

'  See,  for  example,  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  January  6,  9,  11,  1866. 

•  Webster,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114-116. 
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contributed  to  the  agricultural  advance  of  the  State.  Its  agents  were 
able  to  report  that  their  offices  were  thronged  with  planters  and  freed- 
men  calling  on  them  to  settle  differences  and  to  divide  crops,  and  that 
there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  better  understanding  between  the  two 
classes.^  So  salutary  were  the  services  of  Scott  that  the  leading  con- 
servative newspaper®  said  of  him,  ^ 'While  he  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  freedmen,  the  planters  have  found  him  patient  and  just  and 
courteous."  Especially  appreciated  was  the  charity  he  dispensed.  The 
newspapers  were  grateful  for  the  rationing  of  destitute  whites  as  well 
as  blacks.^  A  measure  of  his  administration  directly  bearing  upon 
the  problem  of  agricultural  rehabilitation  was  the  furnishing  to  f reed- 
men  of  supplies  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  farming,  in  cases  where 
the  planters  were  unable  to  do  so.  In  order  to  secure  its  investments, 
the  Bureau  took  liens  on  the  crops  and  made  the  planters  the  dis- 
tributing agents  of  the  supplies.  Naturally,  this  form  of  relief  was 
described  as  of  ''great  and  substantial  benefit  to  the  planters,"^*^  and 
as  "humane  and  judicious."^^ 

But  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  like  other  artificial  agencies  already 
described,  was  not  the  best  means  of  bringing  agricultural  order 
to  the  State.  In  spite  of  the  concrete  good  which  it  accomplished,  the 
very  circumstances  under  which  it  worked  were  such  as  to  create 
prejudices  against  it  which  would  have  gone  far  toward  destroying  its 
power  for  good  even  had  it  been  conducted  far  more  benevolently 
and  wisely  than  it  actually  was.  It  was  the  agent  of  the  conqueror 
designed  to  impose  a  regime  of  freedom  upon  an  unwilling  master 
class. ^^  The  deleterious  effect  of  its  charity  upon  the  freedmen  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Moreover,  its  actions  were  not  always  the 
wisest.  The  land  policy  of  Saxton  had  created  a  bitterness  for  which 
a  subsequent  wiser  policy  was  no  compensation.  The  agents  were 
often  utterly  incapable  of  the  delicate  task  of  dispensing  justice  so 
as  to  satisfy  both  races.^^  They  were  often  corrupt.  For  example, 
a  white  was  given  two  months  in  jail  for  striking  a  freedman  and  then 
was  informed  that  if  he  would  pay  one  hundred  dollars  he  would  be 


'  Ibid.,  pp.  116-117. 

«  Charleston  Dally  News,  March  13,  and  December  24,  1867. 

•  For  example,  see  ibid.,  February  1,  10,  1866;  July  1,  9,  1867;  December  24,  28,  1867.  Between  May 
and  October,  1867,  19,124  whites  and  35,698  Negroes  were  aided  in  this  manner.    Webster,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

">  Charleston  Daily  News,  December  14,  1868. 

"  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  February  1,  1866;  see  also  ibid;  February  10,  1866,  and  Webster,  op.  cit., 
pp.  122-123. 

"  The  aforementioned  article  in  the  Charleston  Daily  News  of  March  13,  1867  praising  Scott,  called 
the  Bureau  "an  intolerable  nuisance." 

>•  For  description  of  ineflficient  agents,  see  Sidney  Andrews,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-24. 
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released.  A  white  flogged  a  tenant  and  received  summons  to  appear 
for  trial.  He  sent  his  carriage  for  the  agent,  and  the  next  morning 
when  the  tenant  appeared  to  make  his  accusation  he  was  told  that  the 
case  had  been  settled.  Many  planters,  realizing  the  influence  of  the 
Bureau,  made  arrangements  with  its  agents  to  share  the  profits  of 
their  farms.^*  Another  circumstance  which  militated  against  the 
success  of  the  Bureau  as  a  labor  agency  was  the  fact  that  its  opera- 
tions did  not  continue  beyond  1868.  Furthermore,  the  area  of  its 
operations  was  largely  confined  to  the  coast.  ^^ 

The  real  reason,  however,  why  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  could  never 
have  been  successful  as  the  supervisor  of  labor  contracts  in  South 
Carolina,  was  because  it  attempted  to  enforce  impractical  principles 
of  abstract  justice  which  ignored  social  and  economic  realities.  The 
idea  that  some  disinterested  agency  should  attempt  to  see  that  justice 
was  done  to  the  freedmen,  may  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  equality,  but 
such  interference  was  no  more  to  be  tolerated  by  South  Carolina 
landlords  than  by  the  landlords  of  any  other  state  or  country.  Land- 
lords the  world  over  have  demanded  and  received  as  part  of  the 
privileges  of  their  position  the  right  of  administering  justice  between 
themselves  and  their  tenants,  and  where  legal  systems  supposing 
equality  have  existed,  the  landlords  have  usually  been  able  to  bend 
them  to  their  purposes.  What  advantages  the  tenants  have  received — 
they,  as  we  have  seen,  were  by  no  means  insignificant — came  through 
the  operations  of  economic  laws  and  not  through  the  decrees  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Violence  was  not  done  to  the  fact  that  the 
landlords  were  the  owners  of  the  soil  with  sole  power  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment in  agrarian  matters.  The  Bureau's  benevolent  purposes  under 
such  circumstances  could  only  have  been  interpreted  as  meddlesome 
and  tending  to  create  disorder.  Judge  Aldrich,  an  outspoken  planter, 
expressed  the  views  of  his  class  in  the  following  indictment:  ^'We 
are  gTcatly  embarrassed  in  the  management  of  our  domestic  affairs 
by  the  presence  and  interference  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  delicate  problem  of  organizing  the  labor  of  our 
former  slaves  was  entirely  left  to  us  .  .  .  things  would  be  so 
managed  as  to  enable  us,  very  soon,  to  regain  their  confidence.  "^'^' 

i<  These  and  several  other  instances  appear  in  the  National  Intellingencer  (Washington)  as  quoted 
in  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  July  9,  1866. 

"  There  were  only  forty-nine  agents  in  the  entire  State  in  1868.  South  Carolina  Almanac  for  1868 
(Charleston,  1868),  p.  35. 

1'  Charge  to  grand  jury  of  Richland  County,  Fairfield  Herald,  October  16,  1866. 
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The  trutli  of  the  matter  was  that  the  reorganization  of  labor,  under 
the  operation  of  economic  laws,  and  through  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  classes  of  the  agricultural  population,  was  pro- 
ceeding at  a  steady  pace,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  forces  which 
we  have  described.  An  agricultural  society  was  being  evolved  which 
was  tolerable  to  both  freedman  and  planter.  The  failure  of  both 
classes  to  realize  fully  the  advantages  which  they  had  hoped  to 
achieve  forced  compromise.  When  it  was  realized  that  both  races 
were  to  continue  to  live  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  in  very  nearly 
the  same  proportions  as  before  the  war,  and  when  the  necessity  of 
subsistence  taught  the  two  classes  that  they  must  work  the  soil  to- 
gether, each  began  to  recognize  virtues  in  the  other  and  to  cherish 
hopes  for  mutual  happiness.  When  the  possibility,  under  such  condi- 
tions, not  only  of  subsistence  but  also  of  high  profits  through  the 
growing  of  cotton,  was  realized,  the  various  demoralizing  influences 
which  we  have  described  tended  to  disappear,  and  planter  and  freed- 
man entered  into  contracts  and  planted,  harvested,  and  prospered 
through  mutual  aid. 

Indeed  the  chasm  which  existed  between  the  Negro  and  white 
farmers  was  in  fact  not  as  great  as  political  and  social  manifestations 
might  lead  us  to  believe.  Both  races  spoke  the  same  language,  had 
the  same  religion,  ate  the  same  food,  were  accustomed  to  the  same 
climate,  loved  the  same  homes,  and  were  accustomed  to  working  the 
same  crops  in  very  much  the  same  style.  They  had  lived  together 
quite  intimately  for  a  long  time  and  there  had  grown  up  between 
them  bonds  of  affection  which  the  radical  changes  that  we  have  de- 
scribed could  hardly  shatter.  "The  relations,"  said  the  Charleston 
Daily  News,  March  15,  1867,  "existing  between  us  and  the  l^egroes 
are  old,  kindly,  and  in  some  respects  very  strong.  .  .  .  The  in- 
fluences we  have  with  them  began  with  the  cradle  and  their  interests 
and  ours  are  the  same." 

The  planters  themselves,  however  bitterly  they  deplored  the  changes 
which  the  war  had  brought,  were  on  the  whole  willing  to  adjust 
themselves  to  these  changes.  "The  white  people  of  South  Carolina," 
said  a  moderate  but  representative  planter,^^  "will  cordially  co- 
operate with  the  government  to  make  their  [the  ISFegroes']  labor 
effective  and  in  elevating  them  as  much  as  they  can.     ..."  "As 

"  Judge  Frost,  in  Winnsboro  Tri-Weekly  News,  July  8,  1865. 
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a  freeman,  let  us  treat  him  [the  Negro]  as  a  friend/'  said  General 
Hampton/®  "Deal  with  him  frankly,  justly,  kindly,  and  my  word 
for  it,  he  will  reciprocate  your  kindness,  clinging  to  his  old  home, 
his  o^vn  country,  and  his  former  masters.''  Too  great  praise  could 
hardly  be  bestowed  on  the  majority  of  the  State's  white  farmers  for 
the  patience  with  which  they  accepted  the  reverses  which  came  their 
way,  being  willing  to  accept  the  great  agricultural  revolution  which 
was  forced  upon  them  and  inventing  expedients  with  which  to  meet 
the  realities  of  the  new  day.  With  the  indomitable  optimism  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  pioneer,  some  even  saw  a  vision  of  a 
future  which  would  be  brighter  than  the  affluence  which  slavery  had 
supported.  "The  daily  experience  of  our  planters,"  said  the  Charles- 
ton Daily  News,  December  29,  1868,  in  quoting  from  the  New 
Orleans  Price  Current,  "is  now  demonstrating  the  fact  that  to  hire 
a  Negro  at  reasonable  wages  ...  is  cheaper  for  the  planter  in 
the  long  run,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  his  cost  when  owned,  and  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  his  clothing,  doctor's  bills,  and  his  sup- 
port when  disabled  by  disease  or  old  age."  Professor  Joseph  Le 
Conte  argued  in  1865  that  "the  freeing  of  the  slaves  was  not  neces- 
sarily any  loss  of  property  at  all.  ...  I  contended  that,  if  the 
labor  remained  reliable,  the  market  value  of  the  slaves  would  be 
transferred  bodily  to  the  land."^® 

Nor  did  the  Negroes  as  a  whole  behave  in  a  fashion  far  out  of 
keeping  with  the  opportunities  imposed  by  economic  realities  and 
the  traditions  of  labor  and  social  discipline  which  they  inherited. 
A  wide  reading  of  the  literature  of  the  period  convinces  the  writer 
that  they  were  more  often  dutiful  than  recreant  in  the  performance 
of  their  tasks.  White  contemporaries  give  ample  testimony  to  sustain 
this  point.  Governor  Orr  said^^  as  early  as  1866 :  "The  experiment 
of  free  labor,  whilst  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  far  from  proving 
a  failure  where  the  blacks  have  been  adequately  compensated  and 
kindly  treated;  they  have  generally  labored  faithfully.  .  .  ."  The 
Sumter  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  March  22, 
1866,  said:  "Now  that  seed  time  has  come,  the  farmer  attests  the 
diligence  and  good  conduct  of  his  employees,  and  speaks  hopefully 
of  renumerative  harvest.  And  all  classes  have  gone  to  work  with  corn- 
's In  speech  at  Walhalla,  September  22,  1866,  in  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  October  10,  1866. 
'»  William  Dallam  Armes,  The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Le  Conte  (N.  Y.,  1903),  pp.  232-233. 
»•  Message  to  the  General  Assembly,  House  Journal,  Regular  Session,  1866,  pp.  20-21. 
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mendable  energy  in  removing  the  material  traces  of  the  late  des- 
perate struggle.''  ''I  am  inclined  to  believe/'  was  a  typical  comment 
several  years  later^^  ^^that  we  have  in  the  Negroes  as  good  laborers 
as  the  world  can  produce,  and  by  the  proper  organization  among 
planters  and  landowners  they  can  be  made  as  efficient  now  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past."  The  leading  writer  of  the  State  on  farm 
problems^^  was  more  inclined  to  ascribe  ''the  hard  times"  of  1875  to 
faulty  management  than  to  the  N^egro's  lassitude  or  political  abera- 
tions.  ''The  bad  government  of  South  Carolina/'  he  said,  "has  never 
made  the  land  produce  one  ounce  less.  ]^or  has  it  been  labor.  The 
labor  of  the  South  is  as  reliable  as  that  of  the  I^orth  and  it  is  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive."  When  other  incentives  did  not  function, 
there  was  one  certain  stimulus  which  put  the  ISTegroes  to  work — 
economic  necessity.  This  force  operated  with  striking  efficiency  in 
the  low-country,  the  section  in  which  the  race  showed  the  most  pro- 
nounced tendencies  to  revolt  from  toil.  The  complaint  that  the 
Negroes  of  the  sea  islands  would  not  work,  said  a  careful  observer,^^ 
was  absurd  since  by  1867  many  were  face  to  face  with  an  exacting 
poverty  which  forced  them  to  walk  ten  miles  a  day  in  order  to  earn 
fifty  cents.  Illustrative  of  the  energizing  force  of  economic  necessity 
was  the  case  of  the  Negress  heavy  with  child,  who  walked  five  miles 
out  of  Beaufort  in  order  to  earn  ten  cents  with  which  to  appease  her 
hunger.^*  The  Negroes  on  the  Santee  estate  of  Captain  Thomas 
Pinckney,  who  cherished  such  extravagant  ideas  concerning  their 
rights  to  the  land,  and  who  were  guilty  of  wanton  abuse  of  the 
property  of  their  former  master,  were  soon  forced  by  fear  of  starva- 
tion to  resume  work  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
"Cap'n,  I  'clar'  'fo'  Gawd,  Suh,"  said  one  humbled  field  hand,  "I 
ain'  got  no  vittles  fur  my  wife  an'  chillun.  I  ain'  got  a  day's  rations 
in  my  cabin.  .  .  .  I'se  been  willin'  fur  right  smart  while  [to 
work.].  I  ain'  nuvver  seed  dis  way  we  been  doin'  ^vuz  zackly  right. 
."  He  went  to  work  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
leader  of  the  insurgent  laborers  and  the  latter's  entire  following.^^ 

In  fact,  most  of  the  agrarian  disturbances  which  we  have  described 
were  confined  to  the  region  below  Columbia.   The  up-country  enjoyed 

"  "An  Occasional  Contributor,"  Rural  Carolinian,  II,  pp.  572-574  (July,  1871). 

«  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  ibid.,  VI,  pp.  227-230  (February,  1875). 

*3  Botume,  First  Days  Among  the  Contrabands,  pp.  235-236. 

"  CJiarleston  Daily  News,  August  14,  1869. 

"  Narrative  of  Captain  Pinckney  in  Avary,  Dixie  After  the  War,  pp.  341-345. 
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the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  regions  of  the  South  least  dis- 
turbed by  the  invader.  It  likewise  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  effecting 
the  transition  from  a  condition  of  ordered  slave  labor  to  one  of 
ordered  free  labor  with  a  remarkably  low  degree  of  friction.  The 
majority  of  blacks,  after  a  brief  and  more  or  less  aimless  period 
of  wandering  about,  entered  into  labor  agreements  with  their  former 
masters.  They  continued  to  till  the  soil  in  much  the  same  manner, 
if  not  with  the  same  energy,  as  they  had  done  as  slaves.  Commenta- 
tors on  conditions  in  1865  are  well-nigh  unanimous  in  commending 
the  up-country  Negro's  willingness  to  labor.  A  typical  opinion  was 
that  given  by  a  citizen  of  this  section  to  Whitelaw  Reid:^^  'Tn  the 
main,"  he  said,  ^'the  Niggers  are  working  just  as  they  used  to. 
.  A  few  have  been  hired  by  the  day;  and  some  others  have 
gone  to  work  for  a  specified  share  of  the  crops.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  planters  have  told  them  to  work  ahead,  get  their  living  out 
of  the  crops,  and  what  further  share  they  are  entitled  to  should  be 
determined  when  the  officers  who  approve  the  contracts  come."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  ex-Governor  Perry  said,  ''In  the 
upper  and  middle  portion  of  the  State  the  Negroes  have  all  made  con- 
tracts, and  gone  to  work  and  are  doing  well.  It  is  only  in  the  low- 
country  and  on  the  sea  islands  .  .  .  that  there  is  any  disturb- 
ance.     ' 

We  shall  now  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the  Negroes 
became  ordered  workers.  They  were  various.  A  large  proportion 
became  wage  hands  ;  others  became  proprietors ;  a  noticeable  minority 
became  renters;  the  system  which  attracted  large  numbers  was  the 
share  crop  arrangement,  under  which  the  planter  furnished  the  land, 
the  Negro  the  labor,  and  each  a  share  of  the  other  necessary  capital, 
and  the  crop  w^as  divided  between  the  two  in  shares,  which  varied 
with  the  amount  of  capital  furnished  by  each.^^ 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  planters  generally  preferred  the 
wage  system.  It  gave  them  the  highest  possible  degree  of  control 
over  land  and  labor.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  arrange- 

"  After  the  War,  p.  84. 

'•  Letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer  (Washington),  in  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  February  23,  1866. 

"  The  census  estimates  that  in  1880,  49.7  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the  State  were  operated  by  owners 
(and  managers);  26.9  per  cent  by  share  and  .share-cash  tenants;  and  23.4  per  cent  by  cash  and  nonspeci- 
fied  tenants.  In  1900  962,667  acres  were  owned  by  colored  persons  as  compared  with  7,265,012  acres 
owned  by  whites;  in  that  year  22  per  cent  of  Negro  farm  operators  owned  their  land  and  78  per  cent 
were  tenants,  as  compared  with  58  per  cent  owners  and  42  per  cent  tenants  among  the  whites.  Census 
of  1910    VII,  pp.  494-497. 
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ment  during  the  first  few  years  after  the  war  and  still  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  farm  life  of  the  State.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  operated  and  its  importance  can  be  made  clear  by  citing  a 
few  comments.  ^'The  system  of  weekly  money  payments,"  said  the 
Charleston  Daily  Courier  in  1866,^^  "seems  satisfactory  to  both  the 
freedman  and  the  employer."  "From  experience,"  said  the  Spartan- 
burg Carolina  Spartan/^  "of  those  who  have  tried  the  system,  it  is 
said,  that  the  best  method  of  obtaining  their  [the  Negroes']  labor 
is  to  let  them  have  a  comfortable  cabin  to  live  in,  and  hire  them  by 
the  month — under  certain  stipulations  as  to  wages."  General  Wade 
Hampton  made  contracts  with  his  former  slaves  to  pay  each  of  them 
ten  dollars  a  month,  and  three  and  one  half  pounds  of  meat  and  a  peck 
of  meal  per  week.^^  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  reported  success  in  both  1866 
and  1867  from  farming  with  laborers  whom  he  paid  in  money. ^^  The 
survey  of  agricultural  conditions  made  by  Major  Harry  Hammond 
in  1880,  a  time  when  they  had  become  settled,  proved  that  this 
system  was  extensively  used.  In  certain  counties  of  the  lower  pine 
belt,  notably  Colleton  and  Williamsburg,  he  found  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing method  of  farming^ ^  and  was  used  to  some  extent  in  all 
sections.  Although  this  type  of  tenure  made  its  greatest  appeal  to  the 
less  thrifty,  those  who  worked  under  it  were  by  no  means  miserable. 
They  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  crop  management,  enjoyed 
an  extended  holiday  around  Christmas,  and  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
many  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  not  taken  into  account  by  the  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  which  they  received  in  monthly  wages.  Hammond 
thus^^  described  those  of  the  up-country:  "In  most  cases  they  are 
given  shelter,  rations,  firewood,  and  almost  invariably  a  garden,  and 
the  privilege  of  raising  some  stock,  a  cow  or  a  hog.  The  farm  work 
is  light,  and  the  extreme  care  formerly  given  to  preserving  the  health 
of  the  slaves  had  bequeathed  regulations  regarding  labor  not  cus- 
tomary elsewhere.  Work  commences  at  sunrise  and  is  over  with 
sunset,  no  night  work  of  any  kind  being  required;  the  time  allowed 
for  meals  varies,  for  dinner  it  is  from  one  to  three  hours,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  days.   All  exposure  to  rain  or  bad  weather,  even 

»  As  quoted  in  DeBow's  Review,  N.  S.,  II,  p.  423  (September,  1866). 
»'  Quoted  in  Charleston  Daily  News,  January  26,  1867. 
"  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  Part  II,  p.  226-227. 
"  Rural  Carolinian,  II,  pp.  323-324  (March,  1871). 

•»  "Report  on  Cotton  Production  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina"  House  Misc.  Doc,  47th  Cong., 
25  Sess.,  Part  6,  p.  518. 
»«  Ibid.,  pp.  521-522. 
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in  pressing  exigencies,  is  scrupulously  avoided,  and  during  excep- 
tionally chilly  weather  little  is  obtained  or  expected  of  the  Negro 
laborers." 

The  desire  to  rent  land  outright  in  return  for  a  stipulated  pay- 
ment in  money  or  produce  (usually  cotton)  was  naturally  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  large  group  of  I^egroes  seeking  some  degree  of  freedom 
from  the  control  of  their  former  masters.  This  was  granted  to  that 
small  group  who  demonstrated  capacity  for  independent  action. 
Aiken,  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  wage  system  because  of  the 
competition  of  planters  who  adopted  the  share  system,  rented  his 
lands  with  profit  "to  those  freedmen  proving  themselves  most  worthy. '^ 
He  said  that  they  had  all  worked  well,  and  made  money  and  paid 
him  a  handsome  rental.^^  Of  the  profit  which  could  be  derived  from 
such  arrangements,  he  wrote  in  1875 :  "I  have  repeatedly  seen  farms 
in  South  Carolina  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  acres,  sell  for  from 
five  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  no  sooner  had  they  changed 
hands  than  they  were  leased  to  Negro  farmers  for  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  ...  To  my  mind,  no  people  ever  had  a 
fairer  chance  of  becoming  lordly  landowners,  or  of  establishing  a 
system  of  agricultural  tenantry  .  .  .  than  have  the  Southern 
planters  of  the  present  time."^®  A  writer  in  the  Rural  Carolinian 
in  1874^^  said  that  he  found  both  the  wage  and  share  crop  systems 
to  be  failures,  but  that  he  had  had  success  through  renting  his  lands 
and  furnishing  the  necessary  mules  and  rations,  on  condition  that 
enough  acres  be  planted  in  cotton  to  secure  his  rent.  This  plan,  he 
said,  had  succeeded  on  many  farms  in  the  State. 

Aside  from  the  Negroes  of  the  sea  islands  who  became  landowners 
because  of  special  circumstances  already  described,  there  were  many 
scattered  over  the  State  who,  because  of  exceptional  thrift,  likewise 
became  o^vners.  This  tendency  was  stimulated  because  of  the  low 
price  of  land  as  compared  with  its  high  rental  value  and  because  of 
the  opportunities  given  by  the  high  price  of  cotton.  That  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  Negro  farmers  were  in  this  class  at  the  end 
of  the  Reconstruction  period  would  be  quite  surprising  but  for  the 
explanations  already  given.  Descriptions  of  two  farmers  will  give 
us  a  fair  idea  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  class.    One  of  these 

"  Rural  Carolinian,  III,  p.  114  (December,  1872). 
»•  Ibid.,  VI,  pp.  455  (June,  1875). 
"  V,  pp.  486-487  (June,  1874). 
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was  a  certain  Limus  of  St.  Helena  Island,  who  was  described  in 
1863  by  Northern  residents  of  that  region.  He  was  ''a  black  Yankee, 
who  is  not  very  moral  or  scrupulous,  but  who  leads  all  in  enterprise 
and  prosperity."  Taking  advantage  of  favorable  circumstances,  he 
raised  cotton  and  sold  it  at  high  prices ;  he  also  sold  fish  and  country 
produce  in  the  Hilton  Head  market.  So  successful  was  he  that  he 
became  the  owner  of  a  boat,  a  horse,  sulky  and  cart,  and  saved  four 
to  ^Ye  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  land.^^  More  char- 
acteristic of  his  class  was  a  certain  Edward  Hill,  who  lived  in  an 
unnamed  interior  county.  Within  nine  years  after  emancipation  he 
was  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  he  and  his  family  pro- 
duced annually  twenty-five  bales  of  cotton.  This  yielded  a  net  income 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  Immediately  after  emancipation  he  had 
gone  to  work  as  a  share  cropper  on  the  lands  of  his  former  master. 
Although  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  horse  during  the  growing 
season  of  the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  had  enough  funds 
to  pay  his  debts  and  buy  supplies  for  the  next  season.  With  the 
profits  of  the  second  crop  he  purchased  his  first  lands.  His  success 
had  been  due  to  wise  economy,  unceasing  industry,  and  refusal  to 
become  involved  in  politics — he  voted  Democratic. ^^ 

The  share  crop  system  was  a  compromise  between  the  two  races. 
The  Negroes  desired  to  become  independent  owners  and  renters ;  and 
the  whites  desired  to  retain  a  high  degree  of  control  over  the  land 
by  working  the  Negroes  for  wages  with  the  plantation  as  a  unit  of 
operation.  Its  general  features  were :  each  Negro  family  was  allotted 
a  plot  of  twenty-five  or  more  acres,  and  the  family  took  up  its  resi- 
dence in  a  cabin,  newly  erected  on  the  land.  The  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  the  tenant  was  able  to  exercise  was  not  as  great  as 
as  that  of  those  who  rented  outright,  since  the  landlord  supervised 
planting  operations.  He  prescribed  what  crops  should  be  planted, 
reserved  the  right  of  inspection,  and  exercised  a  degree  of  moral 
persuasion  capable  of  inspiring  hard  labor  in  those  tending  to  be  lazy. 
The  fact  that  he  received  a  share  of  what  was  produced  prompted 
a  high  degree  of  interest  on  his  part  in  the  success  of  the  operation. 
In  the  division  of  the  crop,  one  third  usually  went  to  the  tenant  in 
return  for  his  labor;   one  third  to  the  landlord  as  rent;   the  re- 


s' Pearson,  Letters  From  Port  Royal,  pp.  37-38. 

8»  Green,  John  P.,  Recollections  of  the  Caroh'nas  [Cleveland,  1880],  pp.  51-55. 
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maining  third  was  divided  between  the  two  in  proportion  to  the  seed, 
fertilizer,  tools,  and  work  animals  each  furnished.  During  the  early 
years  of  freedom,  the  general  practice  was  for  the  laborer  to  furnish 
only  the  labor ;  hence  he  received  only  one  third  of  the  crop.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  accumulate  some  money  he  often  furnished  half  of 
the  capital  and  received  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop.^*^ 
Actually,  the  Negro  received  little  or  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  year 
because  he  had  mortgaged  his  third  or  half  to  the  merchant  or  land- 
lord for  the  food  and  clothing  necessary  to  sustain  him  and  his  family 
through  the  growing  season. 

These  contracts  often  assumed  intricate  forms  which  defy  general 
description.  For  instance,  a  widely  adopted  system  was  proposed  as 
early  as  1866  by  a  certain  laborer  of  the  Upper  Pine  Belt.  He  be- 
came possessed  of  the  idea  that  his  share  of  the  crop  should  be  one 
fourth  of  the  produce,  in  addition  to  his  own  food  and  subsistence. 
He  proposed  that  he  should  work  five  days  of  the  week  for  the  land- 
lord, and  in  return  should  be  furnished  with  his  house  and  food, 
three  acres  of  land,  a  mule  to  work  on  Saturdays,  and  sixteen  dollars. 
This  plan,  with  modifications  the  following  years  by  which  the  f reed- 
men  worked  fewer  days  of  the  week  for  the  planters  and  furnished 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  supplies,  was  extensively  adopted.*^ 
Such  arrangements  could  hardly  be  called  typical  illustrations  of  the 
share  arrangement,  but  rather  an  evolution  from  the  wage  system 
toward  it.  A  typical  arrangement  representing  the  share  system  fully 
developed  is  described  by  Chancellor  Johnson  as  used  on  his  lands 
in  Marlboro  County  in  1880:  ^T  furnish  the  stock,  the  food  for  it; 
pay  one  half  of  the  blacksmith,  fertilizer,  bagging  and  ties  account, 
and  furnish  ginning  facilities.  The  tenant  has  his  garden  and  potato 
patch,  does  all  the  work,  from  repairing  fences  and  ditches  to  pre- 
paring the  crop  for  the  market.  My  advances  are  repaid,  and  the 
crop  is  equally  divided.*^ 

Under  the  various  systems  of  tenure  which  have  been  described 
there  was  a  steady  rise  in  the  agricultural  output  of  the  State.  The 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  produced  in  1870  was  224,500.  This 
represented  a  marked  improvement  over  the  30,000  produced  in 
1865  and,  considering  the  adverse  circumstances,  was  by  no  means 

"  Illustrations  of  this  plan  are  in  Harry  Hammond,  op.  loc,  p.  522. 
♦'  Ibid.,  pp.  519-520. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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an  unfavorable  showing  when  compared  with  the  353,412  bales  of 
1860.  The  crop  of  1876  was  only  some  43,000  bales  short  of  that 
of  1860,  and  by  1880  the  number  produced  was  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  1860.  So  successful,  in  a  comparative  sense,  was  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  production  of  cotton  during  this  period  that  it  was  then 
producing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  crop  of  the  country  than 
just  before  the  war.*^  Although  cotton  was  the  most  important 
interest  of  the  farmer,  other  agricultural  interests  were  not  neglected. 
In  1870  only  one  third  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  State  was  in 
cotton,  which  was  less  than  the  area  devoted  to  Indian  corn.**  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  in  almost  every  other  line  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry the  yields  of  1870  compare  quite  unfavorably  with  those  of 
1860,  each  year  after  1865  showed  improvements  in  this  respect  over 
the  year  immediately  preceding.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
table  of  estimates  of  livestock  for  the  years  1867,  1869,  1870, 
and  1872  as  compiled  from  data  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture:^^ 


1867 

1869 

1870 

1872 

IsTumber  of  horses 

39,427 

51,300 

53,800 

55,300 

I^umber  of  mules 

30,429 

40,700 

42,300 

45,200 

l!^umber  of  oxen  and     ) 
other  cattle  j 

151,657 

167,700 

174,400 

179,600 

!N'umber  of  milk  cows 

137,773 

140,500 

147,500 

154,800 

ITumber  of  hogs 

200,592 

308,000 

317,200 

332,000 

««  7.4  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1869  as  compared  with  6.4  in  1859.— Annual  Repnrt  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  1876,  pp.  118-119.  For  foregoing  figures  see  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1883,  Table  IV 
following  p.  359. 

<«  35  per  cent  in  cotton;  44  per  cent  in  corn;  and  21  per  cent  in  other  crops.— Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1876,  pp.  120-121. 

"  Ibid.,  1867,  p.  96;  1869,  pp.  47-48;  1870,  48;  187^,  pp.  43-44. 
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This  to  no  small  degree  accounts  for  the  striking  recovery  manifested 
in  the  statistics  of  farm  values  as  revealed  by  the  census  of  1880  and 
corrects  the  popular  belief  that  the  Reconstruction  period  was  char- 
acterized by  agricultural  decay  rather  than  recovery.  The  following 
table"*^  will  give  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  these  three  decades : 


1860 

1870 

1880 

Total  acreage  in  farms 

16,195,280 

12,105,280 

13,457,613 

Percentage  of  unimproved  ) 
lands   in  farms j 

71.8 

75.1 

69.3 

Value  of  farms 

$139,652,508 

$44,808,763 

$68,677,482 

Value  of  live  stock 

$23,934,465 

$12,443,510 

$12,279,412 

Number  of  horses 

81,125 

44,105 

60,660 

I^umbcr  of  mules  and  asses 

56,456 

41,327 

67,005 

N'umber  of  milk  cows 

163,938 

98,693 

139,881 

ISTumber  of  swine 

965,779 

395,999 

628,198 

Bushels  of  corn  produced... 

15,065,606 

7,614,207 

11,767,099 

Bushels  of  wheat  produced.. 

1,285,631 

783,610 

962,358 

**  Taken  from  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  18SS,  Table  IV  following  p.  359. 
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Bushels  of  Irish  potatoes   ) 
produced  j 

226,735 

83,252 

144,942 

Bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  ) 
produced  / 

4,115,688 

1,342,165 

2,189,622 

Notable  improvements  were  made  possible  by  the  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  the  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Likewise,  there 
was  some  improvements  in  the  technique  of  farming.  Two  thirds  of 
the  replies  to  questions  addressed  to  representative  farmers  of  the 
State  in  1876  '^indicated  a  change  in  the  closer  copying  of  model 
practice,  and  especially  in  a  more  general  use  of  improved  imple- 
ments. If  the  old  forms  of  implements  are  retained,  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  grace  of  outline  and  perfection  of  finish, 
as  well  as  in  economy  of  material  and  power."*^ 

During  this  period  there  was  no  lack  of  thoughtful  leaders  and 
enterprising  organizations  which  strove  for  adjustments  and  improve- 
ments necessary  to  meet  the  rapid  changes  in  agricultural  life.  Fore- 
most among  the  organizations  was  the  Rural  Carolinian,  a  monthly 
magazine  published  from  1869  through  1876.  It  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  agricultural  periodical  which  the  State  has  ever  had.  Its 
editor,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  represented  the  rare  combination  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  practical  farming  gained  through  years 
of  successful  experience,  a  high  sense  of  patriotic  devotion  to  his 
State  and  class,  ability  as  a  writer,  an  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  his  field,  zeal  for  reform,  and  a  willingness  to  be  highly 
critical  of  men  and  measures  when  the  occasion  demanded.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  an  organi- 
zation designed  to  improve  the  well-being  of  the  white  farmers  (which 
we  shall  discuss  presently),  was  introduced  into  the  State.  Another 
notable  organization  for  the  improvement  of  farming  was  the  South 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society.  This  association  came 
into  being  in  1869  as  the  revival  of  an  ante-bellum  society.  At  its 
annual  meetings  papers  were  read  on  the  means  of  improving  farm 
practices.  They  were  made  public  through  an  annual  report.  An- 
other important  activity  of  this  society  was  the  holding  of  an  annual 


"  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1876,  p.  127. 
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fair  at  Columbia,  beginning  in  1869.  Although  these  gatherings 
were  subjected  to  criticism  due  to  the  attention  given  gambling,  races, 
drinking,  the  exhibition  of  fat  women  and  other  monstrosities  char- 
acteristic of  the  traveling  carnival  of  the  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  agricultural  exhibitions  stimulated  progress.  The  less  serious 
features  of  the  fairs  were  excused  by  the  liberal  minded  on  the 
grounds  that  they  gave  pleasure  to  the  populace  and  stimulated  at- 
tendance.*® Other  organizations  for  the  improvement  of  farming 
were  the  local  agricultural  clubs.  The  most  progressive  of  these  were 
the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  of  Charleston,  The  Pomo- 
logical  and  Farmers'  Club  of  Society  Hill,  and  the  Cheraw  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Club.  Among  the  individuals  who  through  their 
experiments  in  practical  farming  did  much  to  guide  the  mass  into 
better  practices  were  Aiken,  Johnson  Hagood  of  Barnwell,  and  W.  C. 
Coker  of  Darlington.  Professors  Francis  S.  Holmes  and  Charles 
Upham  Shepard  of  Charleston,  distinguished  scientists,  did  much 
to  make  the  phosphates  within  the  State  available  as  fertilizer ;  while 
Thomas  G.  Clemson  of  Fort  Hill,  the  son-in-law  of  Calhoun,  was, 
as  early  as  1867,*^  being  heard  as  the  advocate  of  scientific  agricul- 
tural education.  His  ideas  were  to  bear  fruit  many  years  later  in  the 
foundation  of  the  college  which  now  bears  his  name. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  committed 
a  capital  mistake  in  concentrating  on  the  production  of  cotton. 
Figures  already  cited  show  that  by  1876  as  much  cotton  was  being 
produced  as  in  1860,  without  a  corresponding  recovery  in  other 
commodities.  The  farmers  insisted  in  maintaining  this  concentra- 
tion in  spite  of  much  solemn  advice  given  concerning  its  alleged 
evils.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  countless  writers  have  made  clear, 
that  they  have  suffered  from  this  absorption.  The  greater  and  greater 
cotton  crops  produced  in  South  Carolina  and  the  other  Southern 
states  after  1865  led  to  a  steady  fall  in  price;  in  other  words,  the 
energy  of  the  farmers  was  directed  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
very  condition  which  they  vdshed  to  enjoy.  Moreover,  they  became 
involved  in  irritating  debts  for  the  purchase  of  large  supplies  of 

"  For  interesting  comments  on  the  fairs,  see  Rural  Carolinian,  I,  p.  181  (December,  1869);  II,  pp. 
176-177  (December,  1870);  IV,  p.  256  (February,  1873). 

"  See  his  "Principles  of  Agriculture,"  T/ie  Land  We  Love  (Charlotte),  II,  pp.  245-252  (February, 
1867),  and  his  elaborate  report  in  The  Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  1869. 
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fertilizer  and  provisions. °°  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  farmers  of 
South  Carolina  showed  greater  wisdom  in  this  concentration  than 
their  critics  would  have  us  believe.  What  substitutes  could  they  have 
found  for  cotton?  Some  advocated  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories ;  but  a  development  in  that  direction  was  hardly  practical  due 
to  the  almost  utter  lack  of  capital.  There  was  talk  of  arousing  in- 
terest in  viniculture,  fishing,  and  other  industries  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  both  the  climate  and  the  traditions  of  the  people.  The 
most  sagacious  advocate  of  diversification.  Major  Harry  Hammond, ^^ 
suggested  the  growing  of  olives  and  bananas  along  the  coast !  Aside 
from  Indian  corn  and  the  sweet  potato,  which  were  grown  in  ample 
quantities,  the  State,  because  of  its  climate  and  the  training  of  its 
people,  was  able  only  to  make  a  very  poor  showing  in  the  raising 
of  great  food  staples.  The  average  cash  value  per  acre  of  the  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  hay,  and  Irish  potatoes  grown  in  South  Carolina 
during  each  year  of  this  period  was  nearly  always  less  than  that 
of  any  other  State  of  the  United  States. °^  The  relative  meagerness 
of  forage,  due  to  excessive  heat  and  dryness,  made  the  raising  of 
cattle,  in  competition  with  the  states  of  the  West  and  North,  im- 
practical. On  the  other  hand,  conditions  w^ere  such  as  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  both  practical  and  profitable.  The  quality  of 
the  soil,  the  moderate  rainfall  and  excessive  heat  of  summer,  the 
very  characteristics  which  handicapped  diversity  of  interest,  com- 
bined to  make  South  Carolina  almost  ideal  for  the  growth  of  the 
fleecy  staple.  In  the  Negro  and  in  that  growing  group  of  whites, 
who  were  now  turning  to  the  soil,  the  State  had  a  population  who 
understood  cotton  culture.  Although  the  so-called  overproduction  of 
cotton  steadily  caused  the  price  to  fall  to  lower  and  lower  levels, 
such  a  decline,  however  much  it  was  deplored,  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  return  of  the  South  to  normal  production.  It  was  not 
as  rapid  as  some  imagine;  the  price  did  not  fall  to  the  level  of  1860 
until  1878.^^  This  fall  was  not  without  its  advantages.  It  destroyed 
the  competition  of  other  sections  of  the  world  where,  due  to  the 

"  a  typical  criticism  was  the  following  from  Charleston  Daily  News,  January  23,  1867:  "We  made 
cotton  to  buy  Yankee  trash;  to  buy  Western  corn,  meat  and  mules,  headlessly  destroying  our  home- 
Steads  by  the  most  barbarous  system  of  agriculture  .  .  ,  our  cotton  fields  are  hideous  and  barren 
wastes— monuments  of  a  people's  folly." 

"  Op.  loc,  p.  475. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1869,  pp.  27,  37;  1870,  pp.  29,  37-38;  187S,  p.  25;  etc. 

«»  Frederick  W.  Moore,  "Fluctuation  in  the  Prices  of  Agricultural  Products,"  The  South  in  the  Build- 
ing of  the  Nation  VI,  pp.  402-404. 
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stimulus  of  the  liigh  prices  during  the  war,  the  industry  had  taken 
a  foothold.  Furthermore,  it  was  largely  through  the  profits  derived 
from  cotton  that  the  agricultural  rehabilitation  of  the  State  was 
effected.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  wiser  leaders  of  the  farmers 
advised  concentration  on  cotton.  Such  was  the  advice  of  D.  Wyatt 
Aiken  in  1867."  In  1873  William  Shannon,  as  the  result  of  wide 
observations,  proved  that  more  profits  could  be  derived  from  cotton 
than  from  corn,  and  told  of  instances  in  which  cotton  farmers  had 
found  their  endeavors  so  profitable  that  out  of  the  profits  of  one  year's 
harvest  they  had  purchased  the  lands  which  they  worked.  ^' Spite  of 
old  complications,  spite  of  fraud,  corruption,  unequal,  unjust,  and 
burdensome  taxation,  spite  of  political  interferences  and  oppressions, 
and  in  spite  of  inefficient  labor,"  he  said  in  speaking  of  the  white 
farmers,  ^Ve  have  prospered  by  and  through  the  cotton  plant.  "^^ 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  profits 
from  investments  in  farms  were  quite  high.  Aiken  said  in  1875  that 
the  income  from  a  first-class  Western  farm  was  five  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  but  that  he  considered  a  Southern  farm  which  did  not 
double  that  percentage  a  failure.  ^^  Another  writer  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian^'^  showed  that  the  total  annual  production  from  the  $47,- 
091,709  capital  invested  in  South  Carolina  farms  after  reducing  the 
amount  paid  for  wages,  was  worth  $34,680,524 — a  return  of  73.8 
per  cent  on  the  investment;  whereas  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  same  year  for  Illinois  were  $955,082,933  and  $192,859,600  re- 
spectively— a  return  of  only  20.18  per  cent  on  the  investment.  A 
survey  nine  years  later^®  showed  that  the  annual  production  was 
equal  to  47  per  cent  of  the  capital  outlay  as  compared  with  18  per 
cent  for  the  entire  United  States.  Although,  as  we  shall  presently 
mention,  other  factors  lessen  the  significance  of  these  figures,  they 
stand  as  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  profitableness  of  cotton  in  South 
Carolina  during  Reconstruction. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  change  from  slave  to  free  labor 
was  the  new  system  of  farm  credits  which  in  a  large  measure  grew 
out  of  the  new  system  of  labor.    Under  the  old  regime  credit  and 


'«  Fairfield  Herald,  April  17,  1867. 

"  Rural  Carolinian,  IV,  pp.  567-571  (August,  1873). 

••  Ibid.,  VI,  p.  455  (June,  1875). 

"  VI,  p.  151  (December,  1874). 

»•  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1883  .p.  573. 
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farm  supplies  had  been  furnished  in  large  quantities  to  the  relatively 
fewer  farm  managers  through  factors  dwelling  in  Charleston  and 
Augusta.  The  freeing  of  the  slaves  and  the  collapse  of  the  finances 
of  the  Confederacy  well-nigh  destroyed  this  system.  Yet,  after  the 
war  there  was  a  great  demand  for  credit.  Land  and  labor  remained 
as  almost  the  only  forms  of  wealth,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a 
living,  and  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  high  price 
of  cotton,  stimulated  the  search  for  capital  with  which  to  put  the 
land  and  labor  to  work.  Since  the  changes  of  the  war  had  broken 
the  farms  into  small  units  of  management,  there  was  demand  for 
small  credit.  To  meet  these  demands  the  merchants,  who  had  opened 
up  shops  to  cater  to  the  J^egroes  who  for  the  first  time  had  money  to 
spend,  were  forced  to  devise  the  crop  lien  system.  ^^  When  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  pay  cash  for  the  supplies  necessary  to  run  their  farms, 
the  merchants  were  forced  to  take  mortgages  upon  the  prospective 
crops.  Such  an  expedient  was  of  great  service  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  war,  since  it  was  a  ready  means  through  which  a  laborer 
without  capital  could  begin  farming  on  his  own  account.  But  that 
this  system  should  have  continued  in  after  years,  and  should  have 
even  grown  stronger  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  State,  was  deplored  with  sound  reason.  It  put  the 
farmer  at  the  mercy  of  the  merchant,  who  dictated  the  type  of  crop 
which  should  be  planted  and  charged  an  extortionate  rate  on  the 
advances  made.  The  merchant  demanded  that  cotton,  which  could 
be  most  readily  turned  to  cash,  be  planted  even  when  the  interest  of 
economy  demanded  diversification. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  this  credit  system  is  made  clear  by  the 
survey  of  Major  Harry  Hammond  in  1880.  It  was  so  prevalent  that 
in  the  eleven  counties  (excluding  Union)  of  the  Red  Hill  section  of 
the  State  there  were  30,205  liens  on  the  farms,  a  number  almost 
equal  to  the  number  of  farms  of  that  area.  However,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  as  many  as  half  the  farms  were  under  lien,  since  many 
carried  more  than  one.  The  advances  made  by  the  merchants  con- 
sumed from  one-third  to  seven-eights  of  the  crop  before  it  was  har- 

'»  Where  the  merchants  got  their  initial  capital  is  not  wholly  clear  from  the  records  examined. 
Much  ready  cash  entered  the  State  through  the  sale  of  cotton,  the  expenditures  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, Northern  charity,  and  Northern  merchants;  also  considerable  gold  and  silver  had  been  hoarded 
during  the  war. 
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vested,  leaving  the  farmer  so  depleted  of  resources  that  he  vv^as  forced 
to  enter  in  a  similar  engagement  the  next  year.  Conditions  in  typical 
low-country  counties  were  described  as  follows:  Of  Williamsburg, 
Hammond  said,  '^The  system  of  credit  and  advances  on  the  growing 
crop  prevails  largely,  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  farmers, 
black  and  white,  receiving  such  assistance.''  Of  Clarendon,  the  same 
authority  said,  'The  liens  for  advances  .  .  .  for  the  year  num- 
ber 2,716,  or  one  to  every  farm  save  nine,  and  aggregate  $283,- 
317.18.''  Their  exact  nature  is  described  as  follows:  ''The  lien  is  a 
bond  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  amount — usually  $100 — given 
to  the  storekeeper  by  the  farmer  and  pledging  the  growing  crop  as 
collateral  security.  On  this  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness — which 
by  act  of  the  legislature  covers  the  entire  crop  of  the  party  giving  it — 
the  farmer  receives  from  time  to  time  during  the  crop  season  such 
supplies  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  storekeeper. 
These  liens,  bonds,  or  mortgages  on  the  growing  crop  are  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court.  .  .  .  This  record  gives  these 
debts  precedence  of  other  indebtedness.  The  collection  of  these  liens 
is  simple,  cheap,  and  prompt.  On  affidavit  of  the  lien  holder  that 
he  believes  his  debtor  means  to  avoid  payment,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
orders  the  sheriff  to  seize  the  crop  and  sell  the  whole,  and  to  devote 
the  proceeds  to  these  purposes. "^^ 

Why  such  a  system  should  have  lasted  in  the  face  of  growing 
agricultural  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  due  to  several  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  the  farmers  of  the  State,  while  quite  industrious, 
failed  to  practice  that  close  economy  which  agricultural  people  the 
world  over  seem  to  find  necessary  if  they  are  to  make  ends  meet. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  freed  people  were  quite  careless  in 
expenditures.  This  tendency  was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  they 
realized  their  earnings  just  before  Christmas,  their  holiday  season, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  get  advances 
again  for  the  new  year.  The  fact  that  they  received  borrowed  money 
made  them  extravagant.  The  white  farmers,  sharing  to  a  less  degree 
with  the  freedmen  the  weaknesses  just  mentioned,  were  guilty  of 
errors  in  judgTuent  to  the  same  extent  as  the  freedmen.  Cherishing 
the  hope  of  wealth  through  concentration  on  cotton,  they  were  often 

'"  Hammond,  op.  loc,  pp.  517-522. 
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guilty  of  over-expenditure.  They  often  invested  too  deeply  in  lands 
and  fertilizer,  only  to  have  their  visions  of  profit  turn  into  a  reality  of 
increased  debts  because  of  a  crop  failure  or  fall  in  prices.  That  they 
were  often  ridiculously  inefficient  in  the  management  of  their  house- 
holds and  farms  is  made  clear  by  Aiken,  their  devoted  friend.  He 
told  of  great  waste  through  the  cooking  of  excessive  amounts  of  badly 
prepared  foods,  and  of  an  almost  grotesque  tolerance  of  petty  thefts 
on  the  part  of  l^egro  servants.  In  the  construction  of  dwellings  often 
the  most  elementary  dictates  of  common  sense  were  disregarded — 
two  unnecessarily  bulky  chimneys  where  one  would  have  sufficed;  a 
superfluous  open  hall  with  a  bulky  staircase ;  expensive  second  stories 
and  shed  rooms ;  no  attention  to  topography  and  climate  in  the  choice 
of  sites ;  very  inefficient  open  fireplaces  which  consumed  great  quan- 
tities of  wood ;  and  a  tolerance  of  cracks  and  open  doors.^^  The  letters 
of  representative  farmers,  written  in  1893,  also  throw  light  on  the 
prevailing  inefficiency  in  farm  management.  There  was  complaint  of 
distress  due  to  "mismanagement,  bad  cultivation,  and  want  of  proper 
economy  in  the  utilization  of  their  means,"  too  much  dependence  on 
the  plow  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hoe,  even  though  the  horses  remained 
idle  half  the  time,  and  the  tendency  to  divide  farms  into  too  small 
units. ^^  That  the  burden  of  the  credit  system  could  have  been  lifted 
by  wise  economy  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  there  were  both  blacks  and 
whites  who,  although  forced  to  borrow  immediately  after  the  war, 
later  became  self-sustaining. 

Another  factor  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  lien  system  was  the  high 
rate  of  interest  which  the  merchants  were  able  to  exact.  Hammond 
estimated  in  1880  that  the  prices  charged  by  the  merchants  for  goods 
sold  to  the  farmers  under  the  provision  of  the  liens  were  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  in  advance  of  cash  prices.  "When  the  cash 
price  of  corn  is  seventy-five  cents,"  he  said,  "the  credit  price  is  not 
infrequently  $1.25  and  upward."^^  The  barrel  of  flour  which  cost  the 
merchant  eight  dollars  was  sold  to  the  farmer  for  twelve,  according 
to  the  Rural  Carolinian f^  and  a  pound  of  bacon  which  cost  twelve 
cents  was  sold  for  eighteen  cents ;  the  gallon  of  molasses  which  cost 

"  Rural  Carolinian,  IV,  pp.  81-84  (November,  1874)  and  IV,  pp.  137-140  (December,  1874). 

"  Letters  of  J.  Washington  Watts  and  G.  D.  Peake,  in  "Report  of  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresty  the  Condition  of  the  Cotton  Grower,"  Senate  Report,  53rd  Congress,  3d  Sess.,  Report  No.  986, 
pt.  1,  pp.  286,  300. 

«•  Hammond,  op.  he,  pp.  517-518. 

**  Ibid.,  Vn,  pp.  178-179  (April,  1876). 
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forty  cents  was  sold  for  seventy-five  cents.  Thus  a  profit  of  fifty 
per  cent  was  exacted  on  goods  furnished  in  the  spring  and  paid  for 
in  ISTovember.  According  to  a  well-informed  writer,^'*  the  planter  who 
borrowed  $1,000  Avith  which  to  purchase  supplies  was  forced  to  pay 
$300  to  the  commission  merchant  who  bought  the  supplies;  another 
$300  when  the  goods  were  sold;  $120  interest  on  the  money;  and 
a  commission  of  $25  for  selling  the  cotton,  the  returns  of  which  were 
to  satisfy  the  indebtedness.  Thus  the  total  charge  for  the  use  of 
$1,000  was  $745.  Naturally  under  such  conditions  many  planters 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt;  the  Negro,  careless  and  philo- 
sophical, soon  regarded  being  continuously  in  debt  as  his  inevitable 
fate.  Some  even  became  peons  when  they  failed  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  creditors,  who  forced  them,  in  violation  of  their  own  inclinations, 
to  work  out  what  they  owed.  As  early  as  1865  Miss  Botume  observed 
how  already  many  of  them  were  falling  into  hopeless  debt.  She 
noted  the  extravagant  profits  the  storekeepers  of  her  neighborhood 
were  able  to  exact.  ^'So  in  the  end,"  she  concluded,  '^the  people  were 
always  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  begin  the  New  Year  with.  They 
had  no  clothing  and  no  money  to  buy  anything  with."^® 

There  were  two  main  reasons  why  such  high  interest  rates  could 
be  had.  Capital  was  scarce  and  in  great  demand.  This  demand 
grew  out  of  the  great  desire  to  plant  cotton  so  as  to  enjoy  the  high 
prices  and  the  gTcatly  increased  number  of  independent  farmers. 
The  second  cause  of  high  interest  rates  was  the  great  risk  involved 
in  lending  on  crops  before  they  were  planted.  There  was  much 
likelihood  of  losing — through  a  crop  failure,  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  the  flight  of  a  Negro  tenant  before  the  crop  was  harvested, 
or  his  making  way  with  it  at  night.  The  white  rural  population,  even 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Negro,  was  generally  inclined  not  to 
pay  its  debts  unless  forced  by  law;  especially  was  this  true  after  this 
class  became  convinced  that  the  creditor-merchants  were  cheating 
them.^^  That  the  merchants  of  South  Carolina,  as  has  been  main- 
tained by  local  agi-arian  agitators  and  by  Northern  friends  of  the 
Negro,  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  the  farmers  in  debt  to  them  was 

•'  "Paysan,"  in  Rural  Carolinian,  V,  pp.  643-644  (September,  1874). 

"  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 

"  ^''The  farmer  learns  before  he  'ays  the  crop  "  said  Aiken,  Rural  Carolinian,  VII,  p.  179  (April, 
1876),  "that  he  is  losing  at  the  operation,  and  before  harvest  time  nature's  first  law  begins  to  work  on 
him,  and  he  is  not  solicitous  of  the  morality  of  the  thing." 
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scarcely  true.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great  favor  for  a  inercliant  to 
make  a  loan  to  a  farmer,  and  the  vast  majority  no  doubt  would  have 
rather  sold  their  goods  for  cash  at  the  market  prices  if  cash  cus- 
tomers had  been  available,  and  doubtless,  in  the  long  run  their  profits 
would  have  been  greater.  As  the  situation  was,  the  merchant  had  to 
be  a  very  sound  realist  to  make  even  that  minimum  profit  which  the 
merchant  usually  exacts  from  his  customers.  Although  many  of 
them,  according  to  local  standards,  became  rich,  none  became  mil- 
lionaires, and  many  failed  where  one  succeeded. 

This  system  of  small  credit  gave  rise  to  new  institutions;  the 
country  store  and  the  new  commercial  village  which  surrounded  it. 
The  village  was  dominated  by  a  new  aristocracy  made  up  of  the 
merchants. ®®    The  store  was  soon  followed  by  the  country  bank. 

Describing  the  rise  of  the  villages,  an  authority  writes  as  follows : 
"The  growth  of  the  large  towns  has  been  set  back  by  the  destruction 
and  losses  attendant  upon  the  war,  and  by  the  radical  revolution  it 
effected  in  the  industries  of  the  state.  .  .  .  But  along  the  lines 
of  railroads  and  everywhere  in  the  rural  districts  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  trade. 
The  crossroad  store  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  and  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Established  in  the 
first  instance  as  an  adjunct  to  other  industries,  as  commissariats  for 
farm  hands  or  for  those  employed  in  the  saw  mills,  turpentine  or 
phosphate  works,  they  have  gained  a  foothold  of  their  own,  drawing 
around  them  small  but  growing  communities.  .  .  .  The  small 
farmers,  of  necessity,  intrust  their  trading  interests  to  the  care  of  the 
country  storekeeper.  And  thus  the  crossroad  store  stands  as  a  new 
industrial  departure.  The  blacksmith,  the  wheelwright,  and  the  trial 
justice  settle  near  them,  and  when  two  or  three  stores  are  gathered 
together,  churches  and  schools  opened,  a  town  [develops]  .''^^  The 
merchants  formed  an  aristocracy  new  to  the  State  outside  of  Charles- 
ton. Through  their  control  of  credit  they  had  a  dominant  hand  in 
the  affairs  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts.  Many  invested  their 
profits  in  land,  building  up  estates  rivaling  in  size  those  of  the  old 
slaveholders.  They  were  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  leaders  of  the 

•8  In  1880  there  were  4,645  stores  and  493  towns  in  the  State — Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  188S, 
p.  661. 

««  Harry  Hamond  in  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1883,  pp.  659-660. 
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community ;  in  later  years  some  had  success  in  politics.    It  was  they 
who  absorbed  the  profits  of  the  farms. 

It  was  natural  that  so  spirited  a  class  as  the  white  farmers  should 
have  vigorously  protested  against  the  growth  of  this  new  power.  The 
poverty  which  they  inherited  from  the  war  filled  them  with  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  disappointment  w^hich  was  almost  as  likely  to  be 
expressed  in  hatred  for  the  upstarts  of  their  own  class  and  race  who 
were  succeeding  in  trade  at  their  expense  as  against  upstart  isTorth- 
erners  and  ^NTegroes  who  were  succeeding  in  politics.  This  spirit  was 
accentuated  by  the  crop  failures  of  1866  and  1867  and  the  threats 
of  wholesale  foreclosures  of  mortgages.  There  was  a  widespread 
clamor  for  stay  laws.  In  1867  there  was  a  disposition  in  Lancaster, 
Newberry,  Chester,  and  more  especially  in  York,  to  stop  the  execu- 
tion of  legal  processes  by  mob  violence  against  the  circuit  courts.  ^° 
In  later  years  the  farmers  were  in  no  humor  to  remain  idle  when  they 
saw  the  profits  of  industry  passing  to  the  merchants,  even  though 
their  protests  tended  to  weaken  the  political  unity  of  their  race. 
Bitter  comments  on  the  lien  system  began  to  appear  in  the  press.  In 
1871,  under  the  leadership  of  Aiken  and  Colonel  D.  H.  Jacques, 
then  joint  editors  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  the  farmers  became  in- 
terested in  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  national  organization  which 
promised  to  eliminate  the  evils  which  they  suffered.  In  that  year  the 
Ashley  Grange  No.  1  was  organized  by  the  farmers  of  Charleston. 
The  Grange,  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  called  for  short,  was 
a  secret  association  of  farmers  which  already  had  many  adherents  in 
the  North  and  West.  Its  purpose  was  to  promote  better  farming  and 
good  fellowship  among  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  to  create  a 
stronger  sense  of  group  consciousness,  to  force  laws  through  the  State 
legislatures  regulating  railroad  rates,  and  through  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  the  profits  of  the  middle-man. 
Aiken,  who  was  the  real  force  behind  the  order  in  South  Carolina, 
expressed  in  dynamic  phrases  the  purpose  of  the  local  order:  ^'The 
Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  a  secret  association  of  persons, 
males  over  eighteen  and  females  over  sixteen,  interested  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  bound  together  by  mystic  ties  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  benefit  and  protection.  ...  It  would  also  impress  upon 
the  farmer  the  mournful,  but  long  since  patent  truth,  that  he  has 

"  Charleston  Daily  News,  March  18,  19,  1867;  April  2,  1867. 
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been  the  pack-horse  for  all  other  parties ;  that  he  has  been  the  dupe, 
the  very  scape-goat  of  speculators  and  middlemen  of  every  shape, 
size,  and  color;  that  he  has  rights  which  from  ignorance  he  has 
never  dared  maintain.  "^^  He  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  al- 
ready existing  agricultural  societies  were  not  adequate  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  These  societies,  according 
to  him,  only  gave  information  on  the  practice  of  farming;  whereas, 
the  Grange  would  protect  against  fraudulent  merchants  and  high 
freight  rates  and  provide  mutual  benefits,  such  as  nursing  the  sick, 
assisting  poor  members,  and  furnishing  marketing  and  selling  agen- 
cies. ^^  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society,  it  was  said,  had 
achieved  little  practical  good,  its  fairs  were  ''getting  to  be  humbugs," 
places  for  the  congregation  of  persons  who  came  ''to  see  pretty 
women,  fine  specimens  of  fancy  work,  splendid  horses,  fast  racing, 
and  all  that."'^  The  Grange  drew  additional  strength  from  the  fact 
that,  imlike  later  agrarian  organizations,  it  did  not  court  disunity  in 
its  ranks  by  taking  an  active  stand  on  political  questions.  This  was 
due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  principles  of  the  organization.  But  the 
main  reason  was  that  the  whites  of  the  State  were  in  no  humor  to 
tolerate  the  injection  into  politics  of  new  issues  at  a  time  when  the 
solidarity  of  the  whites  was  considered  necessary  to  rid  the  State 
of  the  political  control  of  its  black  majority. 

The  growth  of  the  Grange  in  the  years  immediately  following  its 
introduction  in  1871  was  most  rapid.  On  October  9,  1872,  a  state 
grange  was  organized,  and  at  its  first  regular  meeting  in  the  follow- 
ing January,  111  local  granges  were  represented.  By  1875  this 
number  had  risen  to  350,  and  the  state  organization  was  said  to  be 
more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  Southern  state.  In  that  year 
the  national  convention  of  the  order  was  held  in  Charleston.'*  The 
exact  form  of  the  activities  of  the  organization  is  not  very  clear. 
Doubtless,  in  the  beginning  the  farmers  got  much  pleasure  from  the 
social  phases — the  speeches,  the  ritual,  and  the  opportunity  to  meet 
each  other.    Some  cooperative  purchasing  was  undertaken.  ^^    There 


"  Rural  Carolinian,  III,  pp.  449-451  (June,  1872). 

"  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  115-118  (December,  1871). 

"  Ibid.,  II,  p.  390  (April,  1871). 

'*  The  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  order  are  summarized  by  John  A.  Barksdale,  ibid.,  VII, 
pp.  556-557  (December,  1876). 

"  The  Sandy  Spring  Grange  was  said  to  have  saved  its  members  $4,000  through  the  cooperative 
purchase  of  fertilizer.  Ibid.,  VII,  p.  266  (June,  1876);  and  the  Sumter  organization  was  said  to  have 
been  quite  as  successful  in  the  purchase  of  flour  and  cotton  ties.    Ibid.,  IV,  p.  37  (October,  1872). 
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was  much  talk  about  the  possibility  of  establishing  cotton  factories, 
banks,  and  coooperative  villages  in  the  pine  lands  of  the  low-country, 
from  which  steam  plows  could  be  used  to  haul  the  agricultural  work- 
ers to  the  fields.  Cooperative  life  insurance  and  the  employment  of 
a  chemist  to  inspect  fertilizers  were  also  suggested.'^'' 

This  organization,  however,  was  not  destined  to  play  a  lasting  part 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1874  there  were 
signs  of  declining  interest.  In  that  year  many  local  granges  were 
in  decay  because  '^captious  and  impatient  members  said  they  re- 
ceived no  benefits.""^  After  1875  there  was  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  local  granges  even  more  rapid  than  had  been  the  rise  in  this 
number  in  the  preceding  years. ^^  The  causes  of  this  appear  to  have 
been  numerous.  Fanciful  hopes  were  held  out  to  the  farmers,  and 
when  these  hopes  could  not  be  satisfied  they  quit  in  disgust.  Many 
were  jealous  of  the  salaries  received  by  the  central  officers,  deeming 
them  extravagant;  therefore,  they  forced  the  abolition  of  the  central 
bureau  in  1875.  There  had  perhaps  been  mismanagement  of  the 
central  funds  and  there  had  been  undoubted  mismanagement  in  the 
attempts  at  cooperative  buying.  The  leaders  were  not  good  business 
men,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  impatient  of  the  slowness  with 
which  they  got  the  benefits  of  cooperative  business.  There  was  en- 
tirely too  much  talking  in  all  branches  of  the  organization  and  little 
or  no  action.  The  meeting  of  the  state  grange  of  1875,  as  was  re- 
ported by  the  Rural  Carolinian,'''^  gave  ^'ample  opportunity  for  the 
escape  of  pent  up  gas,  but  not  much  time  for  reflection.''  Moreover, 
the  farmers  lacked  the  resources  necessary  to  free  themselves  of  their 
merchant  creditors.  They  had  little  or  no  savings,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  falling  price  of  cotton,  little  prospect  of  accumulating  any; 
hence,  they  had  to  be  content  to  let  the  merchants  continue  the  very 
useful  practice  of  furnishing  credit.  Without  other  effective  means 
of  effecting  reforms,  the  farmers,  like  their  fellows  of  the  West  and 
later  agrarian  organizations  of  the  State,  might  have  turned  to  poli- 
tics in  hope  of  achieving  what  they  desired  through  the  legislature. 
But  this  would  have  involved  a  break  in  the  unity  of  the  white  race 

"  Ibid.,  VI,  passim  (July-November,  1875). 

"  "Paysan,"  ibid.,  VI,  p.  9  (November,  1874). 

'*  A  prominent  member,  John  A.  Barksdale,  ibid.,  VII,  p.  557  December,  1876),  said  that  an  un- 
accountable apathy  prevailed,  many  granges  having  failed  to  hold  their  regular  meetings,  and  many 
having  forfeited  their  charters. 

'»  Ibid.,  VII,  p.  34  (January,  1876). 
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at  a  time  when  almost  every  white  considered  that  unity  far  more 
important  than  any  possible  agrarian  reforms.  The  result  of  these 
circumstances  was  that  the  Grange  sank  into  unimportance.  What 
remained  of  it  soon  after  Eeconstruction  joined  hands  with  the  con- 
servative Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  sessions  at  various  courthouses  each  summer.  It  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  society  which  dominated  these  meetings. 
About  their  only  definite  achievement  was  to  induce  the  conservative 
legislature  to  create  the  office  of  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  to 
pass  a  very  moderate  act  regulating  railroads.  Since  the  system  of 
agricultural  credits  survived  the  Grange's  period  of  militancy,  it 
was  but  natural  that  in  later  years  its  principles  should  be  revived. 
This  revival  came  to  a  head  in  1890  with  the  political  triumph  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Ben  Tillman. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the 
changes  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  State  which  followed  the  revo- 
lution of  1865.  That  year  found  most  of  the  agricultural  population 
in  the  bitterest  poverty  and  the  most  thorough  demoralization.  The 
ten  years  which  followed  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  high  degree 
of  order.  Some  of  the  planters  recovered  their  former  prosperity  and 
other  whites  who  had  before  been  poor  became  prosperous.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  in  general  the  State's  agriculture  did  not  recover  until 
between  1900  and  1910,  since  it  was  not  until  then  that  the  value  of 
all  farm  property  was  equal  that  of  1860.  Even  then  there  were 
certain  sections  of  the  low-country  which  had  not  recovered  their 
former  prosperity.  ^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  changes  of  this  period  were  the  forced 
adoption  of  free  labor  and  the  tendency  of  the  plantations  to  break 
into  small  units  of  management.  That  it  came  as  speedily  as  it  did 
is  a  tribute  to  the  sound  qualities  of  both  races.  It  should  be  re- 
garded, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  development  of  the  cotton 
mill  industry  after  1880,  as  the  most  constructive  achievement  in  the 
history  of  the  State  since  the  war.  Another  development  of  this 
period,  of  high  significance  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  State,  was  the  rise  of  the  small  town  and  its  new  aris- 
tocracy of  merchants. 

»»  Census  of  1910,  VII,  p.  494. 
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Momentous  as  these  changes  were  we  should  not  assume  that  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  State  was  entirely  made  over.  The  State  in 
many  respects  remained  fundamentally  the  same.  Some  predicted 
that  the  I^egro  would  dominate  the  agricultural  life  of  the  State, 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  director  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Others  predicted  that  the  Negi'o  would  be  driven  from  the 
State.  Neither  of  these  predictions  materialized.  Both  races  re- 
mained in  the  same  proportions  in  relation  to  the  soil.  The  Negro  re- 
mained as  the  tiller  and  the  white  man  retained  his  position  of  owner 
and  manager.  The  prediction  that  freedom  would  mean  less  emphasis 
on  the  culture  of  cotton  and  the  breaking  of  the  farms  into  small 
proprietorships  never  materialized. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  IN  THE 

WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

By  Ralph  B.  Flanders 

The  sources  of  Georgia's  ante-bellum  history  are  widely  scattered, 
particularly  as  regards  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  order  to  gain 
access  to  representative  files  it  is  necessary  to  visit  many  places  and 
often  to  obtain  permission  to  examine  files  in  private  possession. 
This  naturally  inconveniences  the  investigator.  There  is,  however, 
a  splendid  collection  of  ante-bellum  newspapers  and  periodicals  to 
be  found  in  the  public  library  of  Macon,  Georgia,  which  has  been 
neglected  or  is  unknown  to  the  student  of  history.  Here  representa- 
tive files  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  as  well  as  many  short- 
lived journals,  are  preserved. 

The  most  important  file  is  that  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  complete 
from  JS'ovember  1,  1826,  to  the  present  date.^  From  its  founder  and 
first  editor,  Myron  Bartlett,  some  of  the  State's  most  brilliant  and 
capable  men  have  edited  the  paper:  Oliver  H.  Prince,  Samuel  J. 
Bay,  and  Joseph  Clisby,  for  example.  The  Telegraph  was  a  militant 
southern-rights  journal,  listed  as  Democratic,  and  was  the  first  paper 
in  the  State  to  assume  this  position  after  Samuel  J.  Bay  succeeded 
Oliver  H.  Prince  as  editor  in  1847.^  Today  this  paper  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Georgia. 

There  are  also  four  volumes  of  the  rare  and  interesting  paper,  the 
Georgia  Citizen,  March  26,  1852-March  22,  1860,  in  the  library. 
This  weekly  Whig  sheet  is  described  as  ^'sl  militant  pro-Union  paper, 
expressing  the  most  violent  condemnation  of  the  Southern  movement 
offered  in  the  state."^  Its  editor,  L.  F.  W.  Andrews,  was  accused  of 
being  an  abolitionist  and  in  July,  1850,  the  paper  was  temporarily 
suppressed  and  Andrews  driven  from  Macon.  At  that  time  its  circu- 
lation was  listed  at  1,000.  In  1851  the  Citizen  became  the  Macon 
Union  Banner.'^ 


»  The  newspaper  files  are  all  bound.    Unless  otherwise  noted  all  papers  mentioned  were  weeklies. 
»  See  Savannah  Georgian,  April  15,  1847,  as  cited  by  Richard  Harrison  Shryock,  Georgia  and  the 
Union  in  1860,  p.  371. 

»  Shryock,  op.  cit.,  p.  372. 

*  Louis  Beauregard  Pendleton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  p.  109,  as  cited  by  Shryock,  op.  cit.,  p.  371. 

[  220  ] 
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One  of  the  strongest  newspapers  in  the  State  was  the  Federal 
Union,  a  Democratic  sheet,  considered  the  central  organ  of  the 
Georgia  Democracy.  This  able  and  vigorous  paper,  edited  in  1850 
by  E.  W.  Flournoy,  and  published  at  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  had  a  circulation  at  that  time  of  3,000.  After  1848  the 
Federal  Union  championed  secession.  Fifteen  volumes,  July  10, 
1830-May  22,  1860,  are  preserved  in  the  library. 

In  March,  1823,  Major  Mathew  Kobertson  established  at  Fort 
Hawkins^  a  paper  called  the  Messenger,  In  November  of  that  year 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Georgia  Messenger,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  journal  until  1847,  when  it  was  merged  with  another  paper 
to  form  the  Journal  and  Messenger.^  The  Georgia  Messenger  was  a 
weekly  conservative  Whig  paper.  One  volume,  March  21,  1823- 
March  16,  1825,  and  nine  volumes,  March  13,  1830-March  28,  1849, 
are  in  the  library.  Twelve  volumes  of  the  Georgia  Journal  and 
Messenger,  January  7,  1847-March  20,  1861,  are  also  present.  This 
latter  named  journal  is  described  as  a  ''typically  conservative  Whig 
paper,  with  a  circulation  of  3,200.'' 

A  rare  and  valuable  file  is  that  of  the  Albany  Patriot,  published 
weekly  at  Albany,  in  Baker  County,  Georgia.^  This  paper  was 
established  in  1845,  JSTelson  Tift  and  Seth  N.  Broughton  being  the 
owners  and  editors.  Nelson  Tift  was  one  of  the  many  northerners 
who,  during  their  youth,  cast  their  fortunes  with  Georgia.  Coming 
from  Connecticut  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Tift  settled  in  southwest 
Georgia  in  1835.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  its  leading  citizen  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  newspaper 
became  the  leading  organ  of  the  new  southwest  region.  From  the 
Patriot  grew  the  Albany  Herald,  today  the  leading  newspaper  of 
that  section  of  Georgia.  Eight  volumes,  dating  from  April  16,  1845, 
to  March  21,  1861,  are  in  the  library.^ 

In  addition  to  these  files,  there  are  many  odd  volumes  of  other  and 
less  prominent  papers  published  in  the  State.  For  example,  there 
is  one  volume  of  the  Georgia  Journal,  October  6,  1835-September 
27,  1836,  published  at  Milledgeville.   This  paper,  established  in  1809 


'  Fort  Hawkins  overlooked  the  north  bank  of  the  Ocmulgee  River.  This  settlement  was  sup- 
planted by  Macon,  chartered  in  1823. 

«  Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  (1860  edition),  p.  166.  For  a  short  time  Robert- 
Bon  printed  the  Sentinel  on  an  old  oak  press  made  in  England.  In  1820  he  purchased  a  new  one  at  a 
Philadelphia  auction  sale  and  began  the  Messenger. 

'  Today  Albany  is  located  in  Dougherty  County,  created  in  1854. 

«  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  A  Standard  History  of  Georgia  and  Georgians,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  2909-2910. 
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by  Seaton  Grantland,  was  contiiiued  in  1819  by  Camac  and  Hines, 
and  in  1823  by  Camac  and  Ragland.  In  1837  the  Journal  had  a 
circulation  of  2,500.^  Three  volumes  of  the  Macon  Advertiser  and 
Agricultural  and  Mercantile  Intelligencer,  December  30,  1831-April 
20,  1832,  published  twice  a  week  in  Macon  by  Marmaduke  J.  Slade, 
are  likewise  to  be  found.  Evidently  this  journal  was  short-lived,  for 
in  January,  1833,  Slade  started  the  Times  and  State's  Right  Advo- 
cate. One  volume,  January  15,  1833-January  8,  1834,  is  in  the 
library.  The  name  of  this  paper  was  changed  at  a  later  date  to  the 
Georgia  Times. 

On  May  17,  1843,  W.  A.  and  C.  Thompson  established  in  Macon 
the  American  Democrat,  flying  at  its  mast-head  the  ^^Democratic 
Banner — Free  Trade;  Low  Duties;  I^o  Debt;  Separation  From 
Banks;  Economy;  Retrenchment;  and  a  Strict  Adherence  to  the 
Constitution  .  .  .  J.  C.  Calhoun.''  The  first  volume,  dating 
May  17,  1843  to  August  14,  1844,  is  preserved.  Doubtless  this  was 
one  of  the  many  ephemeral  campaign  sheets  of  the  day.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  William  B.  Harrison  began  to  publish  in  Macon  a  paper 
called  the  Southern  Museum,  which  name  was  changed  in  1850  to  the 
Southern  Tribune.  Two  volumes,  December  2,  1848-February  22, 
1851,  are  present.  Several  years  later,  in  October,  1857,  Edwin  C. 
Rowland  and  A.  M.  Rowland  started  a  daily  sheet  called  the  State 
Press.  One  volume,  October  22,  1857-October  22,  1859,  is  in  the 
library. 

The  Patriot,  established  at  Milledgeville  in  1822,  and  the  Georgia 
Statesman,  established  in  1825,  were  merged  to  form  the  Southern 
Statesman  and  Patriot  in  1827,  E.  H.  Burritt  being  the  editor.  Two 
volumes,  December  20,  1825-July  3,  1830,  were  found.  One  volume 
of  the  Rural  Cabinet,  May  31,  1828-June  26,  1830,  published  by 
P.  L.  Robinson  at  Warrenton,  Georgia,  is  also  in  the  library.  An- 
other interesting  volume  found  is  the  Argus,  May  30,  1828-December 
25,  1828,  edited  in  Savannah  by  Cosam  Emir  Bartlett.  There  is  also 
another  paper  edited  by  Bartlett  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  the  Democrat, 
October  16,  1830-October  6,  1832.  In  1838  The  Georgia  Mirror  was 
established  by  Gardner  and  Barrow  at  Florence,  Stewart  County, 
Georgia.    The  first  volume,  April  2,  1838-April  11,  1840,  is  pre- 

•  Sherwood,  Gazeteer  (1860  edition),  p.  166.  For  circulation  of  other  Georgia  papers  in  1850,  see 
Shryock,  op.  cit.,  pp.  370-373. 
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served.  A  single  volume  of  the  Macon  Daily  Enterprise,  September 
16,  1872-April  11,  1873,  v^as  found  among  the  files  of  ante-bellum 
papers. 

In  addition  to  these  valuable  newspaper  files,  the  library  is  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  scattered  volumes  of  periodicals  published  in  the 
State.  For  example,  there  is  one  volume  of  the  Southern  Post  and 
Literary  Aspirant,  September  9,  1837-October  26,  1839.  This 
periodical  was  established  in  September,  1837,  by  C.  R.  Hanleiter, 
and  published  in  Macon.  The  existence  of  this  magazine  was  short, 
however,  for  in  1842  Hanleiter  moved  to  Madison,  where  he  began 
the  Southern  Miscellany — a  Family  Newspaper,  Devoted  to  Litera- 
ture, The  Arts,  Science,  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Education,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Intelligence,  Humor,  etc.  There  is  one  volume,  April 
5,  1842-March  22,  1844,  in  the  library.  Probably  the  scope  of  this 
periodical  was  too  vast  for  the  Madison  district,  for  it  was  moved  to 
Atlanta  in  1846,  and  survived  for  a  brief  period.^^ 

There  is  also  preserved  one  volume.  May  6,  1849-April  27,  1860, 
of  Richard's  Weekly  Gazette — a  Southern  Family  Journal — Devoted 
to  Literature,  The  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  General  Intelligence, 
which  periodical  was  established  at  Athens  in  1848.  Bound  in  the 
same  volume  are  copies  of  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  May  4, 
1850-April  26,  1851,  which  was  published  in  Charleston.  E.  J.  Purse 
began  to  publish  in  Savannah,  in  March,  1849,  a  periodical  called 
A  Friend  of  the  Family — Devoted  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art, 
The  Sons  of  Temperance,  Odd  Fellowship,  Masonry,  and  General 
Intelligence.  The  library  has  volume  one,  March  1,  1849-March  1, 
1851.  The  library  also  has  the  first  volume  of  the  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside,  May  28,  1859-May  19,  1860,  a  weekly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  James  Gardner  in  Augusta. 

One  of  the  two  important  agricultural  periodicals  published  in 
Georgia  was  the  Soil  of  the  South,  established  in  1851  by  William 
H.  Chambers  of  Columbus.  Together  with  the  Southern  Cultivator, 
this  journal  waged  the  battle  for  scientific  farming  in  the  'fifties, 
when  the  soil  in  the  old  cotton  belt  was  exhausted.  The  library  has 
four  bound  volumes  of  the  Soil  of  the  South,  covering  the  years 
1861-1856. 
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GERMAN  TRACTS  CONCERNING  THE  LUTHERAN 

CHURCH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  DURING 
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By  William  K.  Boyd 

AND 

Charles  A.  Krummel 
Duke  University 


PART  II 

VELTHUSEN'S  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHURCH 

REPORTS  (I,  II)  WITH  ORDINATION 

ADDRESS  AND  PRAYER 


♦  The  translation  of  these  tracts  is  by  Mr.  Krummel.    The  editorial  work 
is  by  Mr.  Boyd. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Reports  by  Velthusen  here  reprinted  in  translation,  are  really 
a  continuation  of  the  ^Text  Books  for  the  Youth  of  North  Carolina." 
In  both  sets  of  pamphlets  the  information  concerning  North  Carolina 
is  of  a  cultural  nature  and  in  both  the  literary  form  is  that  of  letters 
from  Niissmann  and  Bernhard.  Hence  the  "Kirchennachrichten"  (I, 
II)  are  really  fourth  and  fifth  of  a  series,  the  distinction  being  that 
in  these  tracts  emphasis  is  placed  not  on  text  books  but  on  letters  and 
reports  from  North  Carolina.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  in- 
clusion of  letters  from  Storch  and  Roschen  as  well  as  Niissmann. 
Finally,  there  is  the  "Address  and  Prayer"  delivered  when  Storch 
was  ordained  preparatory  to  his  service  in  North  Carolina. 

The  originals  of  these  pamphlets  are  in  the  Harvard  College 
Library.  To  date  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  a  complete  series  of 
the  German  Text  Books,  but  I  trust  that  these  will  be  disclosed  in 
the  future.  When  they  are  located  a  note  will  be  given  to  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review, 
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At  the  time  of  the  publications  of  the  Third  Number  of  the  North 
Carolina  Church  Reports,  with  which  I  enclosed,  during  the  month  of 
March  of  the  preceding  year,  the  fourth  and  last  issue  of  Text  Books  for 
the  Youth^  the  zeal  of  the  generous  promoters  of  that  loving  service, 
undertaken  with  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  my  friends,  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  Even  after  this  time  subsequent  gifts  were  made  in  cash 
money,  received  and  recorded  by  me : 

From  Mr.  K.  H.  v.  d.  B.  in  H.,  additional  5  Thalers  (Through  Dr.  Roes- 
selt : )  "A  small  contribution  to  the  North  Carolina  Enterprise,"  from  an 
Evang.-Luth. -Pastor,  S.,  on  the  extreme  boundary  line  of  Germany,  10 
Thalers. 

From  Prof.  B.  in  Strassburg,  1  Thaler. 

From  Rostock  were  sent  in  the  preceding  year  (1789)  by  prepaid 
freight  to  Altona  and  insurance  to  Charleston,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Messrs.  von  der  Smissen  of  Altona,  the  following  books,  most  of 
which  were  bound  in  cloth  and  the  rest  in  paper  cover  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  fund,  as  a  gift  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  N^iissmann  : 

Mr.   (Abt.)   Henke's  Church  History.    Part  II. 

Wollen's  Ethics. 

{Ibid.)   Teachings  for  the  Youth. 

Less'  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Prager's  Tabulations  of  Baumgarten's  Ethics. 

Watt's  Catechetistical  Writings. 

Niemeyer's   Selected  Library  for  the   Clergy. 

For  the  Church  Libraries: 

(From  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Vogel  in  Rostock) 
Hoppenstedt's   Jesus   and   his    Contemporaries,   Vol.   1. 
Rosensteins  On  Diseases  of  Children. 
Vogel's  Practical  Guide  to  Medical  Science,  Part  I. 

{Hid.)  Reports  Concerning  Hygienic  Directions  in  Case  of  a  Flux  Epidemic, 
2  copies. 

(From  the  publishers  Messrs.  Weigel  &  Schneider  in  Nuremberg) 

Map  of  Europe,  to  Burns'  Geographic  Handbook. 
Small  Textbook  for  Children  of  Country  and  City. 
History  of  the  Childhood  of  Jesus. 
History  of  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  etc. 

(From  His  Excellence  Mr.  Seller) 

Loehr's  Directions  according  to  Seller's  Plan. 
(From  the  Author,  Prof.  Becker,  in  Rothstock:) 
Short  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  100  copies. 

(From  the  Author)    Prof,  Wehnerts,  in  Parchinz : 

Miscellanies  for  Children,  4  Selections. 

{Ibid.)  New  Miscellanies  for  Children,  2  Selections. 


1  The  Third  Number  referred  to  is  apparently  Velthusen's  account  of  his  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
Lutherans  in  North  Carolina  published  as  an  appendix  to  Text  Books  for  its  Youth,  Fourth  and  Last 
Number:  See  the  January  1930  issue  of  the  Review,  p.  142.  For  first  and  second  numbers  see  pp.  109, 
ff.  and  120  fif.  Editor. 
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(From  Councillor  Norrmann  in  Rostock:) 

Schroecht's  General  History  for  Children,  History  of  the  Ancients. 

Volkelt's  Short  Geography. 

Pfennig's  Geography. 

Continuation  of  Wiedeburg's  Humanistic  Magazine. 

Purchased  from  the  general  fund : 

Rintel's  Theological  Annals,  2  copies. 

Continuation  of  the  Helmstaedt  Literary  Annals. 

Beyer's  General  Magazine  for  Clergymen,  Vol.  I.    Selections  1  and  2. 

These  three  boxes  from  Rostock,  however,  contained  practically  the 
entire  supply  of  books,  as  far  as  they  came  under  my  supervision,  and 
indeed  most  of  them  were  already  bound.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  calcu- 
late, this  supply  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  not  only  the  demands  of  our 
friends  in  Charleston,  (20  Guineas  which  had  been  subscribed  there, 
but,  which  the  Society  of  Helmstaedt,  without  knowing  the  circum- 
stances, had  appropriated  for  the  needs  of  the  2  pastors  sent  out  by 
them)  but  likewise  of  the  Congregation  at  Buffalo  Creek  (370,  includ- 
ing interest — 384  Thalers,  paid  in  Hanover  with  money  sent  from 
London).  There  was  furthermore  a  surplus  of  books  sufficient  to  fully 
compensate  those  in  Charleston  who,  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  in  spite 
of  my  efforts  to  prevent  it,  had  through  their  generosity  incurred  a 
considerable  burden  of  expense.  Twothirds  of  this  amount  were  left 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch,  and  onethird  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roschen  as 
personal  property,  to  sell  or  to  give  away,  as  circumstances  might  sug- 
gest, without  any  further  responsibility  to  anyone.  Even  though  this 
precautionary  measure  seems  rather  superfluous  at  present,  I  felt  obli- 
gated to  take  it  because  of  their  courageous  determination,  and  all  the 
more  so  because,  if  Grod  continues  to  prosper  them,  they  will  be  all  the 
more  active  in  helping  to  provide  the  church  needs  of  the  remaining 
deserted  congregations. 

Subsequently  in  June  of  this  year,  I  sent,  by  free  transportation  as 
far  as  Hamburg,  a  fourth  box  from  Rostock,  which  my  friend.  Professor 
Ebeling,  was  kind  enough  to  forward.  This  box  contained  a  number  of 
bound  volumes  intended  for  the  third  pastor  on  whose  trail  I  had  been 
for  some  time,  (a  candidate  of  noble  heart  and  excellent  ability,  who 
had  already  been  seriously  considered  by  Abbot  Henke  and  myself  even 
in  Helmstaedt),  either  for  sale  to  furnish  him  a  little  pin  money,  or  to 
use  as  presents  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  more  readily  among 
strangers.  But  unless  he  soon  makes  some  sort  of  reply  to  the  two 
letters  already  sent  to  him,  these  books  shall  go  to  the  Rev.  ISTiissmann ; 
because  I  know  from  the  reports  of  others,  (even  though  in  his  own 
letters  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace),  that  he  in  his  zeal  for  his  pro- 
fessional duties  is  inclined  to  neglect  his  financial  situation  and  fails  to 
provide  properly  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  children,  and  takes 
the  establishing  of  his  church  more  seriously  than  the  establishing  of 
his  plantation. 
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In  addition  there  were  contained  in  this  box,  purchased  from  the 
general  fund : — 

Schwammerdann's  Bible  of  Nature. 

Ebert's  Natural  Science,  (and  natural  History)  for  the  Youth,  3  vols.; 
Buesching's  Natural  History.  And,  (donated  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Weigel 
and  Schneider  in  Nuremburg)  : 

Pardie's  Celestial  Sphere  in  6  Charts  by  Krodenbusch. 

These  four  books  are  intended  for  the  church-library  of  Rev.  Storch's 
congregation.  In  turn  for  this  I  however  expect  of  the  present  as  well 
as  of  the  future  pastors  of  this  charge  that  they,  in  their  leisure  hours 
especially  on  their  itinerant  journeys,  try  to  supply  the  natural  history 
collection  of  the  University  of  Rostock  with  nature  products  of  North 
Carolina. 

Seller's  Psalms,  Parts  1  and  2. 

Buecking's  Ai't  of  Bookbinding,  2  copies. 

Hall's  Universal  Essays  for  all  Classes.    Vol.  I. 

Continuation  of  Rintel's  Theological  Annals,  2  copies,  and  the  Helmstaedt 
Literary  Annals,  as  well  as 

Beyer's  Magazine  for  the  Clergy. 

Henke's  History  of  Religion. 

George  Bruns'  Handbook,  6  copies. 

Seller's  Large  Book  on  Biblical  Edification. 

New  Test.  Part  4,  Old  Test.  Part  2,  2  copies  of  each. 

(Presented  by  the  Author)  : 

Seller's  Book  of  School  Methods. 

Subscription  to  Wledeburg's  Humanistic  Magazine,  (presented  by  the 
author). 

Furthermore,  there  was  sent  to  Charleston  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  Heyne,  as  a  gift,  by  prepaid  freight  as  far  as  Bremen,  and  for- 
warded from  there  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolai  and 
Mr.  Carl  Ludwig  Brauer;  Die  Goettingischen  gelchrten  Anzeigen  from 
1753  to  1780,  (complete  with  the  omission  of  3  years.)  The  money  for 
restoring  some  few  defects  and  for  the  binding  of  these  volumes  was 
taken  from  the  general  fund.  This  excellent  gift  is  intended  for  the 
pastor's  library  of  Rev.  Roschen's  congregation,  but  it  at  the  same  time 
obligates  the  present  pastor,  (a  product  of  Goettingen  University)  as 
well  as  all  future  pastors  of  this  charge,  to  keep  in  mind  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  Gottingen  Museum  of  Natural  History,  just  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Storch  and  his  successors  are  indebted  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  Rostock. 

In  the  near  future  there  will  also  be  sent  by  free  transportation  from 
Leipzig  to  Bremen  and  forwarded  from  there  through  the  kindness  of 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  Brauer,  to  the  Messrs.  Gaebel  and  Corre  in  Charleston, 
the  following  bound  books,  paid  from  the  general  fund : 

300  copies  of  the  3rd  Edition  of  my  Religious  Instruction. 

30  copies  of  the  Zwickau  Bible.    And    (as  an  anonymous  gift)  : 

Moldenhauer's  Old  Testament. 

Salzmann's  Enter'tainments. 
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lUd.,  Elementary  Work,  K, 

Ihid.,  Secret  Sins: 

Basedow's  Elementary  Work. 

Wolke's  Explanation  of  the  Copperplates. 

Wolke's  Copperplates. 

Wolke's  Pood  for  the  Human  Intellect. 

Schmahling's  Sermons. 

Sinteni's  Sermons. 

Beyer's  Magazine,  2  vols. 

Blasche's  Hebrews. 

Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  the  Friends  of  Children,  10  parts. 

Several  of  Rosemueller's  Sermons  &  Religious  Instructions. 

Ewald's  Sermons. 

Likewise  in  the  near  future  there  are  to  be  sent  as  many  copies  as 
the  treasury  will  then  warrant,  of  the  2nd  edition  of  my  Question  Booh, 
and  also  of  my  Eandbooh  of  the  Bible.  The  former  is  to  be  considerably 
enlarged  and  the  latter  corrected  and  carefully  revised  by  next  Easter, 
it  is  hoped,  if  God  grants  me  health  and  good  spirits. 

I  likewise  hope  by  that  time  to  close  my  complete  account  and  present 
to  the  public  the  results  in  a  subsequent  number  of  these  J^orth  Carolina 
church  reports.  For  this  and  possibly  several  additional  shipments  of 
books  to  be  used  there,  those  shall  have  first  claim,  whose  previous  box 
may  have  met  with  an  accident,  or  who  may  have  incurred  unexpected 
expenses.  After  such  compensations  are  made,  however,  the  remaining 
books  shall  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kiissmann,  to  be  used 
at  his  discretion  without  being  responsible  to  anyone  else. 

The  last  letter^  of  Mr.  E'iissmann,  which  I  did  not  receive  until  the 
summer  of  last  year,  here  in  Rostock,  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  my 
readers.   I  shall  therefore  submit  it  here,  for  the  greater  part  verbatim. 

North  Carolina,  Mecklenburg  County, 
Buffalo   Creek,   Nov.  12,   1788. 

Venerable  Sir  Abbot,  and  best  Friend: 

The  traces  of  Providence  in  this  religious  work  are  becoming  more  and 
more  obvious,  so  that  the  hand  of  God,  which  is  here  at  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  His  creatures,  is  very  conspicuous.  In  Charleston  they  have  a 
very  warm  feeling  for  us.  The  Magistrate,  Mr.  Faber,  is  a  wide  awake 
man.  .  .  .  The  illness  of  Mr.  Storch,  however,  whom,  because  of  his 
scholarship,  virtue,  courage  and  intimate  friendship  already  enjoyed  in 
Germany,  I  love  as  my  own  soul,  caused  me  considerable  embarrassment 
and  grief.  Everybody  who  sees  and  hears  him  loves  and  honors  him.  But 
God's  help  was  also  not  missing  in  this  case.   Mr.  Storch  is  again  well.   May 


•  I  also  received  recently  an  additional  letter,  which  Mr.  Nussmann  sent  from  Charleston  under 
date  of  Apr.  24,  of  this  year. 

This  letter  deals  exclusively  with  the  private  affairs  of  a  certain  Christophner  Horlacher  of  the  Buf- 
falo Creek  congregation.  Because  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  lost  than  this  printed  matter  I  will  here, 
for  the  reassurance  of  the  man,  announce  that  through  the  assistance  of  the  Right  Honourable  Mr. 
Seller  in  Erlangen  and  of  Deacon  Lehmus  in  Rotenburg  ob  der  Tauber,  all  the  papers  entrusted  to  me 
were  delivered  to  the  Magistrate  of  the  latter  city,  and  that  further  help  from  that  source  may  be  ex- 

Eected;  but  that  the  Treasury  of  our  Institute  is  by  no  means  in  need  of  this  support  expected  from 
im,  and  that  the  collecting  of  the  legacy,  when  it  is  due,  had  better  be  assigned,  by  a  new  mandate, 
to  some  one  else  who  is  informed  in  legal  matters. 
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God  preserve  him  in  good  health  so  that  my  hopes  and  expectations  concerning 
him,  whether  I  live  or  die,  may  be  fulfilled. 

With  regard  to  his  call,  however,  to  the  congregation  in  Guilford  County, 
there  was  a  reconsideration  before  he  accepted  it.  While  we  were  still 
deliberating  this  whole  matter  Providence  intervened  with  a  radical  change. 
Storch  at  tliat  time  was  so  weak  physically  that  he  was  obliged  to  consider 
himself  unequal  to  such  long  journeys  on  horseback  as  were  connected 
with  this  charge.  Furthermore,  he  would  then  have  been  removed  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  me,  and  indeed  in  a  wilderness  where  no  messenger  was 
to  be  had.  These  difficulties  were  suddenly  removed  by  Him  who  knoweth 
all  things.  For  in  the  meantime  there  came  a  call  to  the  three  vacant  charges 
nearby,  Salisbury,  Peiut-Church  and  Second  Creek,  with  a  written  guarantee 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  within  a  few  days  an  additional  fourteen 
pounds  from  a  church  located  seven  miles  from  Salisbury,  which  demanded 
a  pastor's  services  only  during  week  days.  This  opportunity  which  God  opened 
for  us  had  to  be  appropriated.  Consequently  he  is  now  pastor  of  Salisbury, 
Peint-Church  and  Second  Creek.  These  three  congregations  promised,  when 
their  respective  elders  convened  on  the  14th  of  Sept.,  to  pay  the  freight 
of  the  household  goods  (14  to  16  S.,  or  2  Spanish  thalers,  per  100  lbs).  But 
the  traveling  expenses  In  and  from  Baltimore  to  Charleston  could  not  be 
expected  of  them.  They  felt  they  would  suddenly  become  overtaxed,  claim- 
ing that  it  would  be  too  burdensome  if  all  must  come  from  the  purse  of 
the  private  individuals  in  a  country  in  which  the  church  organizations  still 
had  accumulated  nothing.     .     .     . 

A  book-printing  establishment,  since  between  Georgia  and  Maryland  there 
is  no  German,  and  in  North  Carolina  not  even  an  English  press,  would 
serve  a  great  purpose  in  the  spread  of  religion  and  would  easily  find  support 
here,  if  only  the  German  type  were  obtained.  Such  undertaking  would  not 
only  keep  the  invested  capital  intact,  but  would  also  increase  it. 

When  we  once  have  this,  we  will  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  and 
have  the  most  necessary  things  printed  at  once.  Transportation  from  Ger- 
many is  very  slow,  and  the  need  in  such  a  new  country  too  urgent  that  we 
should  wait  so  long  before  obtaining  relief. 

The  organ  is  also  necessary.  It  must  be  one  of  our  most  imi>ortant 
concerns  to  restore  the  song  service.  During  these  sixteen  years  I  have, 
through  personal  inspection  or  through  reliable  reports,  had  supervision  over 
an  area  of  seven  hundred  square  miles,  and  found  that  in  proportion  to  the 
singing  which  the  people  are  able  to  do,  do  the  Churches  prosper,  thrive 
and  flourish,  or  decline  and  fall.  This  must  then  by  all  means  be  attended 
to  at  once.  .  .  .  Fifty  copies  of  an  excellent  hymnbook,  purchased  reason- 
ably, and  distributed  wisely  in  schools  and  homes,  will  i>ersuade  and  induce 
people  to  accept  it  first  as  a  hymnal  for  school  and  home,  and  later  as  a 
national  hymnbook.     .     .     . 

The  370  thalers  shall,  as  was  also  the  intention  of  the  donors,  constitute 
a  permanent  source  of  help  for  religion,  especially  in  the  congregations  from 
Rocky  River  to  Salisbury.  This,  I  hope,  will  please  all  and  will  restore 
and  preserve  peace  and  contentment.  God,  who  already  so  often  and  in  such 
obvious  ways  has  helped  in  this  cause,  who  has  caused  so  much  to  come  from 
small   beginnings   and   always   differently   from    what   I   had   expected,    but 
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who  always  brought  about  better  arrangements,  will  also  help  here,  and 
through  His  wisdom  direct  all  things  so  that  you  and  the  four  altruistic 
friends,  your  assistants,  and  all  the  good  people  who  have  supported  this  good 
cause  will  find  it  a  real  source  of  pleasure.    I  am,  etc. 

Your  obliging  friend, 

Adolph  Nilssmann. 

(Letter  N'o.  2.) 

The  following  resume  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch  of  May 
28th,  1789,  which  I  received  almost  simultaneously  with  the  letter  above, 
will  confirm  in  a  general  way  the  desired  and  beneficent  results  of  the 
Christian  patriotism  of  our  beloved  German  Fartherland,  in  that  which 
it  was  able  to  accomplish  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

He,  and  also  Mr.  Roschen,  live  contentedly,  each  with  his  congrega- 
tion. Mr.  Storch  mentions  three  congregations  taken  over  by  him,  of 
which  the  strongest,  the  one  worshiping  in  the  so  called  ^^Organ  Church," 
on  Second  Creek,  counts  87  families  among  its  members.  He  is  proud 
to  report  that  the  people  all  treat  him  with  affection  and  esteem  and 
that  he  finds  with  them  all  the  necessities  for  his  support.  His  total 
income,  combining  salary  and  incidentals,  amounts  to  about  100  pounds 
of  ISTorth  Carolina  paper  money,  of  which  one  pound  is  the  equivalent 
of  3  Reichsthaler  in  German  money,  although  such  German  Thalers  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  here,  even  for  many  pounds.  He  reports  that  his 
congregation  is  having  a  house  built  for  him,  and  has  offered  to  advance 
for  him  the  money  to  buy  a  plantation,  without  which  one  can  scarcely 
get  along.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  living  in  the  city  of 
Salisbury  where  an  academy  (a  school)  is  established,  in  which  he 
found  several  students  who  were  also  studying  Hebrew  under  him.  He 
had  however  also  founded  a  small  special  German  school,  in  order  to 
accustom  the  youth  to  a  purer  German.  Last  autumn  he  had  about  50 
children  to  confirm. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Roschen,  who  likewise  enjoys  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  people,  has  4  congregations  and  from  these  also  receives  about 
100  lbs.  of  the  current  paper  money.  He  lives  18  English  miles,  only  3 
Grterman  miles,  from  Mr.  Storch,  separated  by  a  broad  river,  has  already 
purchased  a  plantation  and  is  becoming  well  accustomed  to  the  climate 
and  ways  of  living  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Roschen's  letter  to  me,  which  he  mentions  to  his  mother,  I  did 
not  receive.  However  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  J^icolai  in 
Bremen,  his  teacher,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  very  interesting  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  there,  as  well  as  of  himself  personally. 
This  information  is  taken  from  his  communications  to  Rev.  I^icolai 
dated  from  April  29,  to  June  21,  1789,  at  l^orth  Carolina,  Rowan 
County,  on  Abbots  Creek  (in  the  midst  of  the  forests  of  N'orth  America, 
eleven  Ger.  miles  from  the  [Bauren]  Mountains,  and  3  German  miles 
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from  Salem.)  As  far  as  I  can  infer  from  his  remarks  he  took  a  woman 
with  him  as  his  wife  from  Bremen. 

"Our  journey,"  he  writes,  "was  a  happy  one  even  though  it  extended 
over  12  weeks  from  shore  to  shore.  With  the  exception  of  two  rather 
violent  but  very  brief  thunderstorms  in  the  Channel  we  had  no  in- 
clement weather  on  the  long  ocean  voyage.  In  fact  the  weather  was  as 
pleasant  as  our  friends  had  wished  for  us  on  our  departure.  To  be 
sure,  w^e  were  seasick  quite  often  and  at  long  intervals,  but  never  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  us  real  cause  for  serious  complaint.  The  lack  of 
good  drinking  water  and  of  the  necessary  refreshments  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  we  encountered.  After  we  were  in  sight  of  the  I^ew 
Hemisphere, — a  joy  that  cannot  be  described  in  words — ,  the  wind  sud- 
denly became  very  unfavorable.  The  large  number  of  ships  gathered 
around  us  made  cruising  along  the  coast  very  dangerous  for  us.  And 
here  when  we  believed  already  to  have  endured  every  thing  safely,  we 
should  have  been  hopelessly  lost,  if  Providence  had  not  rescued  us  with 
something  like  a  miracle.  After  several  days  of  fruitless  cruising  we 
finally  crossed  the  bar  in  safety,  a  sand  bank  which  surrounds  the  road- 
stead [approach]  to  Charleston,  which  has  only  three  points  of  entrance, 
and  which  furthermore  can  scarcely  be  passed  without  a  pilot.  Here  a 
new  and  magnificent  view  greeted  us.  Life  and  tumult,  a  crowding  and 
crossing  of  so  many  and  varied  vehicles,  loud  singing  of  the  sailors 
coming  from  all  sides,  a  cheerful  day,  the  sight  of  Charleston,  the  many 
islands  lying  around  us.  The  trees  which  had  not  yet  lost  their  foliage, 
the  negroes  with  their  dress,  the  language, — in  short,  all  that  we  saw 
here  and  especially  the  long  sought  destination  of  our  sea  voyage, — was 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  arouse  in  us  feelings  and  emotions  never  expe- 
rienced before.  Still  on  that  same  evening,  of  N^ov.  28th,  we  disem- 
barked and  entered  the  home  of  a  German.  However  we  did  not  stay 
here  long.  The  Merchant,  Mr.  GaebeP  learned  that  same  evening  that 
we  had  arrived. 

"He  immediately  sent  a  friend  of  his  to  us  mth  reproaches  that  we  had 
passed  by  the  house  of  our  own  countryman,  requesting  that  we  should 
at  once  move  into  his  house  if  we  wished  to  be  considered  his  friends. 
He  assigned  several  rooms  to  us,  received  us  in  general  in  a  very  mag- 
nanimous way,  and  was  extravagant  in  expressing  his  good  will.  Like- 
wise he  commanded  his  negroes  to  consider  us  their  masters  so  that  we 
lacked  nothing. 

"In  the  German  pastor,  Mr.  Faber,  I  found  a  sincere  friend  w^ho, 
during  the  ten  weeks  which  we  were  obliged  to  spend  here,  treated  me 
with  as  much  friendly  consideration  as  one  could  wish  for  under  such 
circumstances.  He  insisted  that  I  assist  him  in  conducting  his  services 
and  that  I  preach  as  often  as  was  convenient  for  me.  In  keeping  with 
this  offer  I  preached  about  five  times.     In  general  I  must  confess  that 

•  Also  like  Mr.  Rochen,  a  native  of  Bremen,  who  also  proved  a  hospitable  friend  to  our  Mr.  Storch, 
and  in  various  ways  supported  our  organization. 
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all  German  people  took  special  pains  to  make  this  place,  whicli  in  itself 
was  very  charming,  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  us,  even  though  our  stay 
here  was  connected  with  considerable  expense.  For  things  are  very 
high  here,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  so  that  I  and  my  wife  could 
easily  have  lived  in  our  native  German  city  on  what  we  here  spent  for 
secondary  matters. 

"Finally  there  came  wagons  for  my  goods  and  riding  horses  for  us 
from  our  congregations;  for  here  everybody  rides  on  horseback.  Thus 
we  two  began  our  journey  on  horseback  of  about  300  l^orth  Carolina 
miles  (it  takes  6  miles  here  to  make  one  German  mile),  which  at  first 
caused  me  slight  grief.  The  leaving  of  Charleston  seemed  especially 
difiicult  for  me,  I  had  opportunity  there  to  make  many  very  advanta- 
geous connections.  I  found  here  many  noble  friends  whose  generosity 
I  often  had  to  admire.  I  felt  from  the  first  moment  of  my  stay  there  a 
great  satisfaction  in  the  absence  of  all  that  we  call  ceremony,  which  is 
considered  so  sacred  with  us.  Then  too,  there  came  the  dreadful  reports 
which  we  received  concerning  all  the  congregations  to  which  I  had  been 
appointed,  which,  however,  God  be  thanked,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
in  Charleston  they  were  no  better  informed  of  conditions  than  in 
Germany. 

"On  our  departure  we  were  accompanied  several  miles  by  our  friends, 
after  which  our  way  led  from  South  Carolina  directly  to  E^orth  Caro- 
lina. This  journey  overland  lasted  two  weeks  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  very  difiicult.  Occasionally  we  slept  at  night  on  a  plantation, 
where  we  were  received  and  treated  in  a  very  cordial  way.  At  other 
times  we  stayed  at  the  temporary  home  of  a  new  planter  where  often 
seven  or  eight  slept  in  the  same  room  with  us,  among  whom  occasionally 
those  sick  or  even  dying  could  be  found,  who  disturbed  our  rest.  Again 
we  slept  under  a  tree,  or  under  a  wagon,  and  a  few  times  out  in  the  rain. 
Still  for  the  greater  part  we  had  very  pleasant  weather.  On  this  journey 
we  passed  through  3  American  cities,  which  with  us,  because  of  their 
small  number  of  houses,  scarcely  deserved  to  be  called  villages.  Among 
these  one,  Camden,  was  very  beautifully  built.  It  has  about  30  houses 
and  is  located  about  150  miles  from  Charleston,  where  we  spent  the 
night  with  a  former  citizen  of  Hamburg,  named  Schuett,  whose  brother 
lives  in  Charleston,  and  indeed  in  very  comfortable  circumstances. 

"In  Salzburg,  finally,  according  to  the  German  pronunciation,  in 
reality  Salisbury,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch  lives,  whom  I  love  and 
esteem  especially  as  a  friend,  and  who  has  furthermore  shown  me  many 
important  favors,  we  were  received  in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  could  be 
expected.  At  the  first  news  of  our  arrival  the  elders  of  the  nearest  of 
my  charges,  besides  several  wealthy  planters  of  those  places,  hastened  to 
the  city  in  order  to  welcome  us.  Compliments  were  here,  of  course,  not 
very  freely  given,  nevertheless  they  expressed  their  opinions  in  such  a 
way  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  good  will.     They  said  that  we 
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would  not  find  a  house  ready  for  us,  explaining  that  they  had  considered 
this  matter,  and  had  deemed  it  wise  to  postpone  the  erection  of  a  house 
until  my  arrival,  so  that  I  might  direct  the  building  of  it  myself. 

"Then  the  entire  procession,  increased  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch,  started 
toward  the  place  of  my  destination,  which  is  located  on  Abbots  Creek,^ 
a  small  river  which  empties  at  about  two  German  miles  distance  into  the 
Yadkin  River.  One  of  the  elders  of  our  centrally  located  charge  took  us 
with  him  to  his  plantation,  where  we  remained  several  months  until  we 
moved  on  our  own  plantation  of  about  200  acres,  which  aided  by  several 
honest  local  planters,  and  with  the  advice  of  Rev.  ISTiissmann,  who 
had  already  met  us  at  Salisbury,  and  of  Mr.  Storch,  we  were  able  to 
purchase  very  advantageously. 

"Upon  our  arrival  the  elders  of  the  three  charges  came  to  visit  us.  A 
fourth  charge,  which  now  has  almost  become  the  largest  one,  was  added 
to  my  circuit,  and  consequently  I  am  now  the  pastor  of  these  four  con- 
gregations. Flour,  corn,  hams,  sausages,  dried  fruits,  chickens  and 
turkeys,  geese,  etc.  were  abundantly  furnished  from  all  quarters.  In 
fact,  we  have  up  to  the  present  time  not  paid  out  a  cent  in  our  household 
for  such  things. 

"During  the  first  four  weeks,  when  I  began  counting  the  money  that 
came  in  as  my  salary,  I  found  that  it  was  based  on  a  fixed  sum  of 
70  pounds  in  metal  money  annually,  which  amounts  to  about  twice  that 
amount  in  local  paper  money.  The  extras  (incidentals)  here  are  rather 
high :  a  marriage  fee  without  address,  likewise  for  a  funeral  address,  one 
Spanish  Thaler;  for  the  confirmation  of  a  child,  likewise  a  Spanish 
Thaler.  This  latter  is  of  considerable  importance.  From  the  central 
charge  I  confirmed  twenty-four,  from  the  charge  along  the  Yadkin  about 
twelve,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  I  still  have  the  task  before  me. 

"Funerals  take  place  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  church  is  too 
far  removed  the  dead  are  buried  at  their  home,  occasionally  also  at  the 
home  of  a  good  neighbor  where  then  gradually  a  sort  of  a  churchyard 
is  formed.  If,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  brought  to  the 
church,  (to  a  regular  cemetery)  the  coffin  is  at  first  placed  before  the 
front  door  of  the  house.  At  the  foot  of  the  corpse  stands  the  preacher, 
and  around  the  cofiin  on  all  sides,  the  congregation.  'No  invitations  to  a 
funeral  are  sent  out.  Everybody  considers  it  his  duty  to  come,  and 
indeed  on  horseback.  Then  the  pastor  has  a  song,  or  at  least  a  few 
verses,  sung,  after  which  he  gives  a  short  address  of  about  eight  to  ten 
minutes.  Meanwhile  the  lid  of  the  cofiin  is  removed  and  the  women 
crowd  around  uttering  a  pitiful  wail.  Then  the  pastor  orders  the  coffin 
to  be  closed  and  placed  in  a  wagon  while  the  people  mount  their  horses. 
Thus  after  refreshments  of  bread  and  rum  at  the  house  of  the  deceased 
the  procession  moves  to  the  church.  Upon  arriving  at  the  church  the 
pastor  commands  a  halt,  the  corpse  is  let  down  from  the  wagon,  a  few 

'  My  readers  will  know  this  Settlement  from  the  2nd  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Church  Reports, 
■which  accompanied  the  3rd  shipment  of  my  Textbooks.    Cf .  p.  25  ff.  where  I  have  given  a  full  report. 
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verses  are  sung,  tlie  coffin  is  again  opened,  and  wliile  singing  the  crowd 
marches  by  twos  to  the  grave.  After  the  body  has  been  lowered  a  silent 
prayer  is  offered  and  the  grave  is  filled  during  the  singing  of  a  song. 
Then  still  continuing  their  chant  they  betake  themselves  to  the  church 
where  the  funeral  sermon  is  given  from  the  pulpit. 

"Marriages  here  are  of  two  varieties.  The  one,  according  to  the  church 
discipline,  calls  for  three  successive  announcements  of  the  banns.  In 
the  case  of  the  other,  which  occurs  with  equal  frequency,  the  procedure 
is  in  general  as  follows :  The  groom  secures  a  certificate  from  the  Supe- 
rior Officer  at  Salisbury,  comes  riding  along  with  his  friends  of  both 
sexes,  the  bride  riding  by  his  side,  to  the  pastor,  or  if  none  is  available, 
to  the  Justice  [of  the  Peace]  where  the  ceremony  is  performed.  He 
enters  holding  in  his  right  hand  his  flask  of  rum,  greets  with  a  "good 
morning,"  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  one  officiating,  produces  his  cer- 
tificate and  then  goes  back  to  get  his  bride  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 
The  questions  directed  to  the  groom  are :  whether  he  has  stolen  (that  is, 
kidnapped)  his  bride, — which  occurs  frequently, — and  whether  the 
parents  have  given  their  consent.  If  one  steals  his  bride  and  has  a 
license  from  Salisbury  the  objections  of  the  parents  are  of  no  avail.  As 
a  rule  in  this  country  the  son,  as  soon  as  he  has  reached  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  the  daughter  as  soon  as  she  is  eighteen  years  old,  no  longer 
stand  under  the  control  of  their  parents.  In  case  of  marriages,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  often  contracted  very  early  in  life,  provision  for  the 
future  need  not  be  any  great  cause  for  worry.  Whoever  is  willing  to 
work  can  easily  obtain  a  plantation  and  poor  people  generally  are  not 
to  be  seen  here  at  all.  These  marriage  unions  are  very  fruitful.  Thir- 
teen or  fourteen  children,  which  usually  all  live,  are  not  infrequent  in 
these  families.  I  myself  know  one  planter  here  who  has  twenty-three 
children  all  by  one  wife,  and  with  only  two  exceptions  all  are  healthy 
and  strong.  Still  on  the  other  hand  I  have  found  that  in  families  of 
such  large  numbers  frequently  one  is  feeble-minded. 

"This  last  spring  I  had  in  my  central  congregation  twenty-four  to  be 
confirmed,  whom  I  had  instructed  for  seven  weeks,  meeting  them  three 
days  in  the  week.  This  class  consisted  partly  of  married  men  and 
women  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  and  partly  of  younger  people  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  in  age.  We  meet  in  the  church.  To  a 
European  such  a  meeting  must  seem  quite  unusual.  All  are  very  quiet, 
well-behaved  and  attentive.  Most  striking  for  me  was  the  fact  that  the 
mothers,  when  they  came  for  this  instruction,  brought  their  babies  with 
them,  and  when  the  latter  became  restless  proceeded  without  any  cere- 
mony to  nurse  them,  without,  however,  allowing  this  to  detract  from 
their  attention  or  to  delay  their  answering  to  my  questions.  Among 
the  things  to  be  especially  emphasized  for  the  younger  people  before  this 
confirmation  was  the  admonishment  not  to  contract  any  marriages  with 
the  English  or  the  Irish.    And  even  though  this  may  seem  very  unrea- 
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sonable  to  a  European,  it  is  in  this  region  a  very  important  matter.  For 
in  the  first  place,  the  Irish  in  this  section  are  lazy,  dissipated  and  poor, 
live  in  the  most  wretched  huts  and  enjoy  the  same  food  as  their  animals 
(although  in  the  cities  this  matter  is  reversed).  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  very  seldom  that  German  and  English  blood  is  happily  united  in  wed- 
lock. Dissensions  and  feeble  children  are  often  the  result.  The  English 
Avife  will  not  permit  her  husband  to  be  master  in  his  household,  and 
when  he  likewise  insists  upon  his  rights  crime  and  murder  ensue.  In 
the  third  place,  the  English  of  this  region  do  not  adhere  to  any  definite 
religion,  do  not  have  their  children  christened ;  nor  do  they  send  them  to 
any  school,  but  simply  let  them  grow  up  like  domestic  animals.  Finally, 
we  owe  it  to  our  native  country  to  do  our  part  that  Grerman  blood  and 
the  German  language  be  preserved  and  more  and  more  disseminated  in 
America,  for  which  the  present  indications  in  these  regions  are  very 
favorable. 

"The  following  anecdote  might  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have  just 
said: 

"Recently  Reverend  Mr.  Storch  and  I  were  walking  past  the  city  hall 
in  Salisbury  when  a  man  was  brought  to  the  whipping-post.  A  German 
called  to  us  to  remain  a  moment  in  order  to  see  how  the  Americans 
treated  their  rascals  and  thieves.  To  my  question :  'He  is  certainly 
not  a  German?'  I  received  the  following  answer,  which  is  literally 
true :  'As  yet  no  German  has  ever  been  at  the  whipping-post,  nor  was  any 
German  ever  hanged  in  Salisbury.'  .  .  .  Meanw^hile  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  bound,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  thoroughly  flogged. 
Then  his  ears  were  cut  off  and  both  cheeks  branded  with  a  hot  iron ! 

"Most  of  the  people  here  are  quite  contented  on  their  plantation.  I 
recently  visited  one  of  my  parishioners,  and  to  my  question  as  to  how- 
he  w^as  faring,  I  received  the  answer :  'If  we  were  to  complain  God 
would  have  to  punish  us;  we  lack  nothing  necessary,  and  have  con- 
siderable left  for  ourselves  and  for  others;  we  are  well,  and  everything 
on  our  plantation  is  in  good  order.  Since  we  already  have  a  surplus  so 
soon  after  the  war,  we  will  rapidly  become  wealthy,  if  God  grants  us 
peace.' 

"It  is  still  a  very  prevalent  belief  here  in  this  region  that  peace  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  In  fact  they  are  very  poorly  informed  about  public 
affairs  in  general.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  quite  natural  since 
they  have  no  other  needs  here  than  those  which  the  country  and  the 
community  can  satisfy.  Luxury  is  unknown  here.  All  the  necessities 
are  made  at  home,  both  utensils  as  well  as  clothing.  The  women  are 
quite  experienced  in  the  weaving  and  working  of  linen,  and  skilled  in 
the  utilization  of  wool,  and  especially  of  cotton,  which  thrives  here  un- 
usually well,  and  indeed  with  very  little  effort.  Likewise  the  women  are 
very  apt  in  the  dyeing  of  wool.  A  well  trained  girl  can  consequently  not 
be  had  for  less  than  an  annual  wage  of  32  Spanish  thalers.  The  food  is 
very  simple,  but  they  eat  much  meat. 
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"The  plantations  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  acres.  However  there  are  some  consisting  of  so  many  thou- 
sands. One  plantation  adjoins  the  other.  Fifty  to  sixty  acres  are 
cleared  and  tilled  and  the  rest  constitute  the  great  American  forest  [of 
this  region].  As  far  as  my  situation  as  a  planter  is  concerned  I  must 
say  it  is  quite  fortunate,  and  it  would  require  a  great  effort  on  my  part, 
because  of  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  as  a  pastor,  too,  I 
enjoy  universal  admiration  and  respect  in  my  congregation,  if  I  were  to 
exchange  this  place  for  an  other.     .     .     . 

"I  pray  God  that  He  may  not  separate  me  and  Mr.  Storch,  for  he,  too, 
is  now  beginning  to  be  content.  Recently  when  I  was  holding  services 
at  my  upper  charge  the  elders  and  the  stewards  called  me  into  their 
midst  and  implored  me  never  to  leave  them.  Among  other  things  one  of 
the  leaders  said  that  he  would  leave  the  church  if  I  were  to  go  away. 
Of  this  I  can  assure  you :  that  I  would  not  give  these  congregations  up  as 
easily  as  the  people  in  Germany  no  doubt  imagine  I  would. 

"To  be  sure,  I  can  not  live  as  peacefully  here  as  a  pastor  as  I  do  as  a 
planter.  I  have  long  journeys  to  make  to  my  charges.  One  church  is 
located  almost  3  German  miles  from  my  home.  The  roads  are  very  bad 
in  winter  and  in  summer  it  is  almost  too  hot  to  travel  over  them.  Since 
all  preachers  in  JS^orth  America  receive  their  salary  from  the  members 
of  their  charges,  and  indeed  by  subscription,  everyone  who  makes  a 
subscription  considers  himself  an  integral  part  and  believes  that  the 
preacher  is  dependent  upon  him.  There  are  consequently  under  these 
circumstances,  not  excepting  even  a  few  very  good  people,  occasionally 
dissatisfied  individuals. 

"However,  we  must  say  that  we  have  not  experienced  the  oppositions 
that  many  preachers  do.  We  are  treated  here  with  a  degree  of  respect 
seldom  if  ever  shown  to  anyone  else.  There  is  here  no  class  distinction. 
As  yet  no  one  has  ever  spoken  to  me,  no  matter  where  it  was,  who  did 
not  hold  his  hat  in  his  hand.  And  I  must  say  the  same  thing  about 
Storch.  He  lives  as  one  must  live  who  enjoys  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
congregation  as  few  preachers  do  in  Germany. 

"My  plantation,  to  be  sure,  is  as  yet  not  so  well  established  as  those  of 
older  settlers.  My  household  at  the  present  time,  not  counting  myself 
and  wife,  consists  merely  of  one  hired  man,  one  borrowed  horse,  a  cow,  a 
dog,  a  cat,  and  fowls.  But  as  time  goes  on  this  is  certain  to  improve, 
and  my  prospects  in  this  matter  are  very  bright.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  increase  ones  private  fortune  through  marriage.  How  fortunate  I  am 
in  this  respect  you  have  no  doubt  already  learned  from  other  reports. 

"My  entire  salary,  the  originally  fixed  sum  as  well  as  incidental  fees,  I 
receive  in  hard  cash  money.  What  of  fruits  and  fowls  of  all  kinds  are 
brought  to  me  are  free  will  offerings.  Subscriptions  to  my  salary  are 
continuing  daily,  so  that  I  do  not  know  really  how  much  I  have.  This 
much  however  I  can  safely  infer,  if  God  protects  me  against  misfortune 
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I  will  be  able  to  put  aside  60  pounds  every  year  with  little  effort.  All 
disquieting  reports  were  without  foundation.  Storch  in  his  hypochon- 
dria at  first  saw  things  in  a  false  light.  Furthermore  his  reception  here 
in  ximerica  was  not  very  favorable.  He  speaks  quite  differently  now. 
Niissmann,  a  good  and  upright  man,  lives  on  his  plantation  in  very 
moderate  circumstances.  Ahrend,  former  teacher  of  religion,  now 
pastor,  owns  two  beautiful  plantations,  is  well  to  do,  and  is  a  construc- 
tive force  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  conduct.  We  preach  in  black  suit 
and  collar,  usually  however,  without  mantle;  during  bad  weather  in 
winter  also  occasionally  with  an  overcoat. 

"The  church  service  I  try  to  make  as  solemn  and  as  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  but  with  all  as  simple,  as  possible.  I  can  however  not  restrict 
my  discourse  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  for  there  are  members  of  my 
congregations  who  often  ride  as  far  as  3  German  miles  (18  miles)  to 
church,  and  furthermore  there  is  only  one  service  every  four  weeks  in 
each  church.  Christenings  take  place  after  the  sermon  in  presence  of  the 
entire  congregation.  When  the  Lords  Supper  is  held  on  Sundays,  the 
preparations  for  it  occur  on  the  preceding  Fridays.  Private  confessions 
are  unknown  here.  Public  penance  imposed  by  the  church  I  have 
abolished.  On  the  first  occasion  I  immediately  called  together  on  the 
Saturday  evening  following  the  preparatory  service  on  Friday,  the  elders 
and  stewards  and  a  few  of  the  more  important  members  before  the 
Altar,  paved  the  way  for  myself  through  a  solemn  introduction  in  which 
I  directed  their  attentions  to  the  passage  found  in  John  VIII,  ff,  and 
then  added  the  following  reasons : 

"In  Germany,  for  very  good  reasons,  public  church  penance  before 
communion  was  generally  abolished.  Among  other  reasons,  because  it 
often  gave  occasion  for  child-murder  or  brought  contempt  upon  the 
child.  In  the  present  case,  I  added,  the  individual  had  been  guilty  of  an 
offence  before  her  marriage;  the  husband  was  innocent,  and  yet  would 
also  be  disgraced  and  would  likely  sever  his  connections  with  our 
church ;  dissension  would  result  between  the  couple ;  the  child  whom  the 
husband  has  accepted  as  his  own,  would  be  turned  out  of  the  home,  etc. 
Christ,  too,  had  not  rejected  Judas  from  his  supper.  I  further  urged 
that  the  necessary  admonishment  could  in  the  case  in  hand,  the  more 
effectively  be  administered  in  the  presence  of  a  few  church  members  in 
a  private  home.    At  once  all  were  won  over  to  my  opinion. 

"The  highest  title  ascribed  to  anyone  here  is  "Er"  or  "Ihr."  Among 
themselves  they  all  address  each  other  wdth  (the  familiar)  "Du." 
Indeed  some  do  not  even  know  how  to  use  the  polite  designations  "Er" 
and  "Ihr." 

"A  little  anecdote  may  serve  to  show  most  typically  the  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  in  the  associations  of  these  local  sincere  moun- 
taineers [dwellers  of  the  forest].  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate here. 
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A  blacksmitli,  a  member  of  the  central  churcli  on  Abbotts  Creek,  bad 
told  a  planter,  whom  I  knew  quite  well,  that  it  would  please  bim  greatly 
if  I  bad  bim  do  some  work  for  me;  because  be  expected  to  give  me  a 
balf  pound  every  year;  but  tbat  bis  ready  casb  was  somewbat  scarce, 
and  consequently  would  like  to  pay  me  in  work  done  for  me.  After  a 
few  days  I  went  to  bim  and  found  bim  very  busy  in  bis  sbop.  He  wel- 
comed me  as  follows: 

''Smith:  ^Wbat    [of]   good  do  you  bring  me  Pastor, — tbat  you  visit 
me?' 

''I:  'How  do  you  do,  Robert;  I  wanted  to  order  several  articles  for  my 
bousebold  from  you,  would  you  perbaps  make  tbem  for  me  V 

''Smith:  'Yes,  if  I  can.' 

^'1  tben  drew  f ortb  tbe  paper  model  [or  pattern]  for  it. 

"Smith:  'If  you  will  only  describe  tbem  accurately  I  will  make  tbem 
according  to  your  wisb.' 

"I  gave  bim  tbe  description  desired. 

"Smith:  'Will  you  stay  witb  me  a  wbile  longer?' 

"I:  'Yes.' 

"Tben  be  began  and  without  my  request  finished  one  of  the  articles, 
and  said :  'I  will  bring  tbe  remaining  articles  to  your  home  next  Satur- 
day night.  Tomorrow  I  must  ride  up  to  Salem, — I  still  have  something 
[weighing]  on  my  heart  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  If  you  will 
be  at  home  on  Saturday  I  shall  stop  with  you  for  a  half  an  hour'. — 
Tben  be  offered  me  a  drink  and  dismissed  me." 

All  these  good  reports  are  confirmed  in  a  letter  written  in  Bremen 
about  two  weeks  ago  by  a  man  who  shows  a.  very  warm  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  pastors  of  that  place,  called  Mr.  Gaebel,  from  Charleston, 
who  had  just  come  from  this  part  of  the  country.  He  bad  left  our 
l^iissmann  well  in  Charleston.  He  does  not  believe  that  Storch  will 
have  any  inclination  to  return  to  Europe,  and  assures  us  tbat  Eoscben 
is  very  contented  and  would  in  a  few  years  have  considerable  profit  from 
the  tract  of  land  which  be  bought.  He  further  reports  with  pride  that 
on  his  journey  through  Georgia  he  bad  found  the  pastor  at  Ebenezer, 
Mr.  Bergmann,  so  comfortably  situated  that  he  might  well  be  contented 
witb  his  position. 

The  present  J^orth  Carolina  Church  Reports  I  shall  from  now  on 
continue  in  pamphlet  form  without  restrictions  as  to  time  or  pages. 
I  hope  in  this  way  to  make  known,  most  easily  and  with  least  expense  to 
the  public  in  Germany,  whatever,  of  the  reports  coming  to  me  from 
America,  might  be  noteworthy  and  edifying  to  the  Fatherland,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  announce  to  our  people  scattered  in  America,  especially 
our  friends,  fellow-believers  and  countrymen  far  removed  from  their 
native  land  in  the  remote  forests  of  N'orth  Carolina,  everything  tbat 
they  might  wish  to  know  through  my  mediation,  especially  tbe  impor- 
tant affairs  of  tbe  church.     It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure,  and  I 
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together  with  my  four  friends  of  Helmstaedt  would  consider  it  a  sort 
of  compensation  for  the  hours  devoted  to  this  manifestly  successful 
undertaking  imposed  upon  us  by  Providencee  ever  since  Oct.  14,  1786, 
if  our  friends  of  North  Carolina,  especially  the  Messrs.  Storch  and 
Roschen,  would  enable  me  in  a  more  general  way  to  announce  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of  these  publications,  the  most  important  reports  con- 
cerning the  outstanding  natural  phenomena  of  that  country,  which 
always  remain  of  interest  to  all  alike.  Christians,  citizens,  scholars  and 
men  in  general.  I  should  furthermore  like  to  have  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation made  of  the  observations,  already  made  by  Roschen,  with 
regard  to  the  degenerating  influence  of  race-mixture,  especially  by  those 
of  German  blood.  If  those  observations  should  be  confirmed  more  gen- 
erally, the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  their  morals  and  their  human  welfare  in  general. 

Rostock,  July  14,  1790.  J.  C.  Velthusen. 
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Concerning  the  further  success  of  the  Auxiliary,  established  six  years 
ago  by  an  altruistic  society  of  several  professors  in  Helmstaedt  for  the 
benefit  of  our  German  brethren  in  Worth  Carolina,  the  sympathetic 
public  expects  a  fifth  report.  Without  any  fault  of  mine  I  have  been 
obliged  to  delay  this  matter  longer  than  I  liked,  but  I  hasten  now  to 
discharge  this  duty.     .     .     . 

A  letter  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  Storch,  dated  Salisbury,  February  20, 
1791,  reached  me  in  exceptionally  short  time,  having  arrived  May  30,  of 
the  some  year.  For  the  friends  of  this  cause  and  of  this  man  I  will 
select  several  passages  which,  I  trust,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
everybody. 

"The  satisfaction  with  my  situation  here,"  writes  our  young  friend, 
"is  increasing  constantly.  The  more  I  harden  my  body  through  long 
strenuous  walks,  the  more  does  my  soul  become  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
ships which  are  inseparable  with  a  pastor's  calling  in  ITorth  Carolina. 

"Often  when  I,  in  full  health  and  on  a  beautiful  day,  ride  around  on 
my  duties  through  the  lonely  forests  and  reflect  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  life,  which  so  clearly  reveal  traces  of  a  kind  Providence  presiding 
over  me;  when  I  picture  to  myself  the  numerous  blessings  which  my 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  me  in  body  and  soul,  and  daily  continues  to 
bestow,  and  the  many  good  sympathetic  friends  w^hich  he  has  raised  up 
for  me  even  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and  the  many  privileges  which 
He  has  granted  me  above  so  many  hundreds,  who  earn  their  daily  bread 
with  so  much  greater  difliculties;  when  I  vividly  imagine  all  this,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  sad  condition  of  the  slaves  moving  about  me; — 
then  I  feel  only  half  of  the  discomfort  of  my  situation,  but  realize  and 
appreciate  with  double  strength  how  friendly  and  kind  the  Lord  has 
been  toward  me.  And  when  I  then,  filled  with  such  contemplations,  come 
into  the  church  and  behold  my  waiting  congregation,  my  brothers  and 
sisters ;  then  my  heart  goes  out  and  I  hasten  to  express  the  feelings  of  my 
soul  and  my  experiences  to  God's  people  in  prayer  and  discourse.  And 
how  rewarded,  how  rich,  and  how  happy  I  feel  if  I,  while  leaving  the 
church,  observe  in  the  case  of  this  one  or  that  one,  that  I  have  not 
preached  in  vain  and  that  it  is  really  true :  what  issues  from  the  heart, 
again  appeals  to  the  heart!" 

Then  with  regard  to  the  "Helmstaedt  Enterprise"  he  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: — "This  will  certainly  not  continue  without  blessings  for 
mankind." 

"In  nature,"  he  then  continues,  "nothing  of  importance  has  occurred 
to  me  that  was  not  already  known  before.  I  had  the  intention  one  time 
to   describe  a   shrub,  which   is   called   Sensible  Briars,   which   at   the 
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slightest  touch  moves  throughout  all  its  parts.     But  I  fear  this  would 
not  exactly  be  of  any  special  interest.^ 

"Sometime  ago  I  found  in  an  English  book,  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
1787,  the  description  of  a  plant,  which  is  also  supposed  to  grow  in  E'orth 
Carolina,  but  which  I  have  as  yet  not  seen.  This  plant  is  called  Dionaea 
Muscipula,  or  Venus's  Fly-trap.^  Each  of  its  leaves  represents  a  mouse 
trap  in  miniature,  with  tendrils  which  attach  themselves  to  every  fly 
or  any  other  insect  which  tries  to  drink  the  sweet  juice,  that,  as  is  be- 
lieved, is  hidden  in  the  small  acorns,  or  berries  (glands).  But  before 
the  insect  has  imbibed  the  juice  the  leaves  contract  and  enclose  it.  The 
insect  must  die  by  means  of  the  sting  of  three  little  thorns  which  stand 
erect  in  the  interior,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  fur- 
thermore do  not  open  again  as  long  as  the  dead  insect  is  enclosed.  In 
experiments  with  a  straw  or  a  needle  they  have  observed  the  same 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  plant." 

His  question,  whether  translations  of  the  most  unusual  things  of  the 
Americd[n  Museum  would  be  welcome  in  Germany,  I  venture  boldly  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  this 
work  should  not  cause  him  any  extra  exertion,  which  might  prove 
injurious  to  his  health,  and  that  he  merely  undertake  it  as  a  respect- 
able diversion  during  his  recuperation.  When  such  curiosities  are 
reported  to  me  in  letters  I  shall  gladly,  and  more  speedily  than  it 
was  possible  for  me  this  time,  make  these  things  accessible  to  the  German 
public  in  some  popular  magazine,  including  also  the  name  of  the  re- 
porter.^ 

In  this  same  letter  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch  reports  that  already  at  that 
time,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  textbooks  contained  in  the  3  boxes  from 
Rostock,*  the  account  of  the  370^  Thalers,  (meanwhile  with  accrued 
interest,  384  Thalers*^)  advanced  from  London  in  Hanover,  had  been 
settled ;  that  he  had  shared  with  Rev.  Roschen  the  surplus  of  these  text- 
books, just  as  he  had  shared  the  other  books  with  Rev.  N"lissmann.  But 
because  the  establishing  of  a  church  library,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended, was  impossible  he  made  to  his  colleagues  the  proposition  (like- 
wise in  keeping  with  our  plan  and  purpose),  that  they  should  select 

1  To  several  botanists  of  whom  I  have  inquired  concerning  a  shrub  by  this  name  (judging  from 
the  word  Briars,  it  ought  to  be  some  variety  of  a  thorn)  and  even  to  one  of  my  speciahst  friends  in  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Brande,  a  planta  sensitiva  of  the  designation,  Briars,  is  absolutely  unknown.  I  shall  there- 
fore, herewith  expressly  ask  Mr.  Storch  not  only  for  a  detailed  description  of  this  shrub  in  his  letter, 
but  also,  if  at  all  convenient,  for  some  seed  for  his  great  benefactor  in  Harbke. 

•  According  to  a  letter  of  the  above  mentioned  Dr.  Brande,  this  plant  grows  in  swampy  soil.  It 
has  often  been  brought  to  London  but  does  not  seem  to  thrive  well  there  and  consequently  is  valued 
very  highly.  For  a  plant  with  less  than  five  leaves  they  recently  demanded  five  guineas.  (Ellis'  De- 
scription of  the  Dionaea  Muscipula,  by  Mr.  Schreber,  with  three  illuminated  copperplates,  is  in  the  hands 
of  specialists  and  Connoisseurs.) 

»  If  some  editor  should  by  this  suggestion  be  stimulated  to  encourage  my  friend  with  an  offer  of 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  excution  of  this  accidental  notion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  inform  him  of 
Buch  an  offer.  His  inquiry,  in  reality,  contains  nothing  that  might  have  reference  to  any  sort  of  sup- 

f)lementary  remuneration  but  was  obviously  a  mere  expression  of  his  desire  to  show  in  some  welcome 
iterary  communication  that  he  still  remembered  his  fatherland  with  love  and  appreciation. 
«  See  North  Carolina  Church  Reports  Number  I.  pp.  9  and  10. 

•  Reports  with  the  3rd  shipment  of  textbooks,  pp.  6  and  7. 

•  Number  I,  (as  above)  (which  passage,  by  the  way,  may  also  serve  as  a  receipt  for  the  20  guineas 
which  should  have  been  reported  earlier  in  Charleston). 
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from  their  own  collections,  a  number  of  the  most  practical  books  as 
gifts  to  their  successors.  He  furthermore  reported  that  the  excellent 
gift  of  Mr.  Ilejne,'  the  set  of  die  Goettinger  Gclerten  Auzeigen,  had 
been  allotted  to  Eev.  Roschen. 

As  yet  no  letter  addressed  directly  to  me  by  Rev.  Roschen  has  reached 
me.  However  this  same  friend  to  whom  I  owe  the  communication  of  the 
interesting  letter  in  the  1st  N'umber,  has  since  then  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
second  letter  addressed  to  a  third  friend,  with  the  permission  of  making 
public  use  of  it  if  I  desired.  In  this  letter  our  Roschen  addressed  him- 
self to  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  his  youth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ippe- 
ken,  of  Halle,  in  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg;  and  indeed  in  a  spirit  which 
must  necessarily  win  for  him  the  hearts  of  all  readers.  This  communi- 
cation did  not  arrive  until  Whitsuntide  1791,  but  was  already  dated  on 
the  7th  of  May  1790,  JN'orth  Carolina,  in  Rowan  County  on  Abbots 
Creek.^    The  letter  follows  : 

Dear  Friend  and  accomplice  in  all  my  fates :  Even  though  I  did  not 
write  you  as  yet,  I  have  certainly  been  thinking  of  you  all  the  more.  Never 
did  I  realize  so  keenly  what  a  friend  is  as  now,  since  I  am  without  one. 
Never  did  I  love  you  more  fervently  than  just  now  since  your  faithfulness, 
or  with  a  word,  your  heart  in  all  your  previous  dealings  with  me  (even  more 
than  at  that  time  when  I  was  in  your  arms)  is  so  vivid  in  my  consciousness. 
No  doubt  you  have  learned  from  my  letter  to  my  mother  and  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nicolai,  as  well  as  to  other  friends,  that  I  arrived  at  my  destination  here 
safe  and  sound.  And  even  now,  for  which  I  cannot  thank  Heaven  sufficiently, 
the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  has  no  more  forsaken  me,  than  on  my  long  and 
hazardous  journey.  Not  an  hour  has  passed  as  yet  in  which  either  my 
good  wife  or  myself  were  afflicted  with  illness, — and  the  Hand  which  led 
us  so  far  will  also  lead  farther.  Furthermore,  I  have  also  been  able  to  bear 
all  other  burdens  which  have  been  placed  upon  me.  Why  should  I  then  com- 
plain? You  see,  my  dearest  friend,  I  have  four  congregations  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  love  me,  and  I  dare  say,  also  esteem  me  very  highly. 

To  be  sure,  they  are  not  lavish  here  with  compliments,  as  in  Germany. 
The  heart,  however,  is  much  more  manifest  in  such  expressions  of  love  than 
in  the  usual  compliments.  God  has  given  me  many  friends,  perhaps  more  than 
I  deserve.  Everybody  is  glad  to  see  me  and  considers  himself  honored  by  my 
calls,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  Am  I  not  really  compelled  to  rejoice  in  my 
heart,  when  I  see  that  they  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  me,  especially 
since  I  am  still  such  a  young  man?  Whenever  there  are  dissensions  in 
families  I  am  at  once  called  in  to  adjust  them,  (xi  rather  sensitive  matter, 
that.)  If  someone  is  involved  in  a  love  affair  he  is  certain  to  confide  it  to  me. 
Whenever  I  preach  the  church  is  crowded  with  people,  and  when  I  try  to 
abolish  a  bad  custom  I  at  once  receive  support. 

A  few  incidents  will  illustrate  how  they  support  me  also  in  other  matters. 
One  time  last  winter  I  was  sitting  by  my  fireplace,  smoking  my  pipe  and 
reflecting  upon  my  labors  of  the  past  day,  when  Colonel  (L.)  came  to  me. 
He  was  glad  to  find  me  at  home,  for  he  had  ridden  three  miles  in  order  to 


'  See  Pamphlet  I,  pp.  12  and  13. 

•  Report  to  the  Third  Number,  pp.  25-27. 
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visit  me.  I  had  a  glass  of  cider  brought  up,  and  then  we  talked  of  a  thou- 
sand different  things.  Suddenly  my  Colonel  ceased  talking,  and  after  a  little 
while  he  said:  "What  is  this?  a  pastor  on  Abbotts  Creek,  and  not  even  a 
pair  of  andirons  in  his  fireplace?"  (This  is  an  apparatus  of  metal,  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  place  in  a  fireplace  here,  on  which  the  wood  is  laid. 
They  are  used  primarily,  however,  for  decorative  purposes.)  "To  be  sure," 
I  answered,  "a  pastor  on  Abbotts  Creek  ought  to  have  some,  but  where  are 
they  to  be  gotten  in  this  region?"  "Why!"  said  he,  "I  have  several  and  our 
pastor  furthermore  may  have  his  choice  among  them !"  "But  what  if  the 
pastor  has  no  money?"  said  I,  "Why,  he  doesn't  need  any.  It  is  not  becoming 
here  that  a  pastor  should  pay  for  such  things !"  .  .  .  In  German  money 
this  was  really  a  gift  of  the  value  of  seven  Thalers. 

At  another  time  I  had  a  very  poor  bridle  on  my  horse.  "Why,  here  the 
pastor  has  a  new  one!"  was  his  droll  reply,  and  he  handed  it  to  me. 

Some  time  later  he  observed  that  my  horse  was  rather  lean.  "John,"  said 
he,  to  his  son,  "You  have  some  oats  threshed,  and  send  our  colored  man  to 
the  pastor  with  them  tomorrow,  why,  his  old  critter  can  scarcely  walk." 
Thus,  my  dear  Ibbeken,  I  fare  in  most  things.  Once  I  was  riding  through 
my  central  congregation  with  the  Rev.  Ahrend,  who  was  visiting  me  for 
five  days.  We  came  to  an  old  planter,  whom  Rev.  Ahrend  knew  very  well. 
"How  are  you  getting  along,  old  gentleman?"  he  said,  "Are  you  now  satisfied, 
since  you  have  a  young  preacher  from  Germany?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  old 
man.  "That  we  are,  indeed,  if  we  can  only  keep  him !"  Then  Mr.  Ahrend 
continued :  "Do  you  also  help  him  out  a  little,  since  he  is  only  a  young 
beginner,  and  you  have  more  than  you  need?" — "Yes,"  answered  the  old  man, 
"Our  pastor  is  so  bashful  and  makes  no  demands.  I  recently  brought  him 
100  lbs.  of  wheat  flour  and  a  smoked  ham.  If  I  only  knew  what  he  should 
like  to  have !"  "Oh !  I'll  tell  you  that,"  said  Mr,  Ahrend.  "The  Rev.  Mr. 
Roschen  hasn't  quite  finished  building  his  house  yet.  He  would  like  to  have  a 
hundred  boards  of  fiooring."  "If  it's  nothing  more  than  that,  those  he  shall 
have."  Then  he  called  his  colored  man  and  ordered  him,  at  once,  on  the  very 
next  day,  to  have  some  of  the  best  pine  trees  cut  down  and  taken  to  the  saw 
mill. — In  this  manner  I  could  fill  twenty  sheets  for  you.  Who  in  Germany, 
just  to  please  a  preacher,  would  abandon  his  work  and  ride  with  him  a 
distance  of  16  English  miles  and  back?  Only  recently  on  my  way  to  Salem, 
I  had  ridden  6  miles  when  I  came  to  a  planter,  who  said:  "Whither  bound?" — 
"To  Salem,"  was  my  answer.  "Well,  this  wont  do,  that  our  pastor  has  no 
company."  Jestingly  I  said:  "Supposing  you  furnish  that?"  "Most  gladly," 
was  his  reply.    "Fred,  go  and  saddle  my  horse!" 

But  not  only  in  this  respect  was  Heaven  kind  to  me,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  I  am  swamped  with  work,  which  for  us  mortals,  next  to  health,  is  the 
greatest  gift.  In  regions  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  church  are  not  yet 
well  organized,  a  teacher  has  a  full  burden  with  four  congregations.  The 
visiting  of  the  sick,  funerals,  and  other  pastoral  duties  call  for  a  great 
deal  of  time,  when  the  distances  are  so  far,  and  I  am  usually  genuinely 
tired  when  evening  comes.  I  preach  only  once  every  Sunday.  (But  also  on 
every  holiday,  or  church  festival.)  Thus  I  make  the  rounds  every  four  weeks. 
I  usually  work  out  my  sermons  completely.  Often,  however,  I  am  obliged  to 
preach  from  an  outline,  which  is  generally  the  case  at  funerals,  when  one 
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frequently  has  little  more  time  than  enough  to  choose  a  text.  Through  prac- 
tice my  work  is  however  becoming  easier  daily,  and  my  sermons  are  easily 
memorized,  once  they  are  down  on  paper.  I  preach  only  one  hour,  but  en- 
deavor to  be  as  popular  as  possible.  One  must  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Apostle,  serve  milk,  rather  than  strong  foods.  However,  a  sermon  that  is  to 
please,  must,  at  least  at  the  end,  contain  a  touch  of  pathos.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  anticipate,  for  also  on  this  point  you  will  soon  read  something  in  one  of 
your  popular  journals,  in  an  article  by  me,  which  contains  the  report  of  a 
journey  from  the  region  of  Salisbury  in  N.  C.  to  New  Virginia  near  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mouutains.9  There  you  will  find  many  things  that  will  certainly  be 
new  and  interesting  to  you,  which  I  furthermore  cannot  very  well  explain  in 
letters.  This  journey  belongs  to  the  most  valuable  experiences  which  I,  with 
great  obstacles,  am  obliged  to  make  here  in  North  America,  but  which  shall 
also  never  be  forgotten  by  both  of  us. 

As  far  as  my  local  associations  with  my  friends  are  concerned  I  must 
say  that  they  are  very  limited,  partly  because  my  official  duties  occupy 
me  too  much,  and  also  because  we  live  at  such  great  distances  from  each 
other.  My  colleagues  are  the  following :  The  Rev.  Mr.  Niissmann,  in  Meck- 
lenburg County,  lives  about  40  miles  from  me.  Rev.  Storch,  in  Salisbury,  is 
my  good  friend.  He  enjoys  the  affectionate  devotion  of  all  his  congregations, 
and  deserves  it,  too.  He  lives  in  Salisbury,  a  place  with  about  50  or  60 
houses  of  which  only  ten  are  German  homes.  Some  few  in  the  vicinty  of 
Salisbury,  who  are  unable  to  support  a  separate  pastor,  have  joined  this 
congregation.  Mr.  Ahrend,  on  the  Catawba,  is  the  third  German  pastor  of 
this  section.  He  is  now  the  w^ealthiest  among  us  and  has  numerous  planta- 
tions and  slaves,  but  very  few  children.  He  came  as  a  religious  teacher  with 
Rev.  Niissmann  from  Germany.  Now  he  is  ordained.  He  enjoys  the  love 
of  his  congregations.  The  fourth,  Mr.  Bernhard,  is  60  miles  from  me  and 
lives  in  Guilford  County .lo 

Another  German  pastor  in  the  general  region  of  Mr.  Storch's  charge  is  Mr. 
Stanger,  one  of  the  best  of  men.  He  had  requested  me  to  secure  for  him 
the  appointment  in  New  Virginia  while  I  w^as  there,  and  since  I  had  many 
friends  there.  This  was  also  accomplished.  Since  I  have  long  wished  for 
them  a  pastor,  he  will  depart  to  these  congregations  within  two  weeks. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  German  preachers  here, 
especially  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

With  regard  to  my  private  affairs,  I  want  you  to  know  that  already  a  con- 
siderable part  of  my  plantation  is  paid  for.  I  have  furthermore  a  horse,  two 
cows,  one  calf,  thirteen  dogs,  six  hogs,  chickens,  geese,  ducks  of  three  different 
varieties,  guineas,  turkeys,  and  pigeons.  A  young  man,  whose  parents  are 
dead,  is  staying  with  me,  likewise  a  girl.  The  young  fellow  tills  the  soil  and 
I  also  am  not  lazy  when  I  am  at  home.  It  costs  too  much  money  to  complete 
my  house,  otherwise  I  might  have  made  a  little  more  progress.  But  just 
be  patient.  Time  will  mature  roses.  I  can  grow  almost  every  thing  on  my 
plantation  that  I  desire ;  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  buckwheat, 
flax,  hemp,  maize.    Strawberries  grow  here  wild  in  immense  quantities,  like- 


'  Neither  Rev.  Nicolai  nor  I,  in  our  repeated  letters,  have  been  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  account 
of  this  journey,  which  presumably  was  lost  on  the  way.  Since  our  letters  may  hkewise  not  have  reached 
their  destination,  I  will  here  repeat  the  request  that  Rev.  Roschen  send  us  this  description  again  and 
indeed  in  duplicate  copies,  on  two  different  ships. 

'»  It  is  the  region  described  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Helmstaedt  Reports,  p.  22ff.  (In  connection 
with  the  3rd  number  of  the  Textbooks).     It  really  has  the  name  of  Stinking  Quarters. 
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wise  mulberries,  grapes  and  chestnuts.  Almost  all  trees  in  the  forest  bear 
edible  fruits.  A  variety  of  tea  grows  wild  here,  which  I  prefer  to  all  teas 
grown  in  the  Orient. 

The  Sugar  treesn  furnish  some  sugar.  Besides  this  there  are  peaches  in 
great  abundance  on  the  plantations.  The  finest  that  I  ever  saw  before  are 
nothing  compared  with  these.  They  grow  in  such  abundance  that  they  are 
used  to  fatten  hogs.  Furthermore  there  are  apples,  pears,  and  cherries ;  and 
especially  melons  in  great  abundance  and  rich  varieties.  Yet  why  enumerate 
all  these?  The  best  is  lacking  for  me  anyway.  My  wife  loves  me  and  makes 
life  pleasant  for  me.  Heaven  granted  us  a  little  girl,  that  is  now  nine  months 
old  and  dispels  all  gloom  or  ill  will.  When  my  brow  begins  to  contract 
into  ominous  folds  and  she  begins  to  stammer  "Papa"  or  "Mama,"  then  all 
frowning  disappears.   It  is  a  great  happiness  to  have  children. 

The  young  man  and  also  the  young  girl,  who  are  staying  with  us,  are  very 
respectable  and  obliging. — Quarrel  and  strife  are  not  allowed  under  my  roof, 
and  beneath  it  I  am  absolute  master.  Separated  from  people  I  have  a 
very  independent  life  on  my  plantation ;  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air.  I  can  rise 
in  the  morning  and  retire  in  the  evening  when  I  wish,  excepting  when  my 
official  duties  interfere.  We  grow  almost  everything  we  need,  without  expenses. 
Our  garden  is  one  of  the  very  best.  If  you  could  supply  us  with  some  of  the 
more  rare  varieties  of  seeds,  such  as  cauliflowers,  savoy,  etc.,  we  would  be 
very  obliged  to  you.  There  is  also  no  lack  of  beverages.  Only  the  wine  is 
expensive.  I  must  pay  twenty  Gutegroschen  (pense)  sl  quart;  and  that  is  of 
the  very  worst.  I  drink  cider  and  a  beverage  made  of  cider  and  spirits  distilled 
from  the  juice  of  Apples,  (Appelbramtrwein),  which  keeps  as  well  as  wine, 
suits  my  taste  just  as  well,  and  in  color,  brilliancy  and  clearness  surpasses 
even  the  white  French  wine.    The  people  here  in  general,  however,   drink 


"  No  doubt  Mr.  Roschen  is  here  speaking  of  the  maple  tree,  (acer  saccharinum)  from  which  the 
Indians  prepare  their  sugar.  By  the  Iroquois  it  is  called  Sugar-tree,  by  the  English  Sugar-maple, 
and  by  Du  Ree,  Muenchhausen  and  others  Zuckerhorn  (Sugarhorn) .  In  North  America  they  distinguish 
two  varieties,  the  hard,  which  has  a  very  sweet  sap,  and  the  soft.  (Cf .  Loskiel's  History  of  Missions 
of  the  Evangelical  Brethern  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  p.  92ff .  The  European  Magazine,  Mach. 
1791,  p.  214f.     The  Hanoverian  Magazine,  1781,  Pt.  29.) 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  preparation  of  maple-sugar  was  given  very  careful  attention 
and  encouragement  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  industry.  By  experiments 
and  investigations  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  two  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  alone  there 
is  a  sufficient  abundance  of  trees  of  this  variety  to  supply  the  entire  United  States  with  this  article  of 
domestic  necessity  and  of  luxury;  furthermore  that  the  sugar  is  capable  of  such  treatment  and  manip- 
ulation that  in  color,  grain  and  taste  in  fully  equals,  if  not  indeed  surpasses,  the  cane  sugar  of  the  West 
Indies.     {European    Magazine,    as    above). 

In  the  most  recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  build  up  and  settle  the  rapidly 
developing  Genesee  District  speculation  was  primarily  directed  to  the  utilization  of  this  product,  which 
is  found  there  in  such  great  abundance. 

The  sap  is  drawn  by  tapping  the  trees  with  an  auger  of  from  1-2  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  by  boil- 
ing it  is  made  into  sugar,  syrup,  molasses,  vinegar  and  rum. 

(cf.  Reports  on  the  Genesee  District  in  the  State  of  New  York  according  to  the  English  Edition 
pubhshed  in  1791,  translated  and  printed,— without  giving  location,— in  December  of  1791.  Also: 
The  New  Hanoverian  Magazine,  1792,  Pt.  31, — In  both  of  these  pubhcations  the  entire  process  is  described 
in  detail). 

Loskiel  reports  of  instances  in  which  a  single  tree  furnished  more  than  300  cans  (of  which  from  35 
to  40  are  required  for  a  pound  of  sugar)  of  good  sugar  liquid,  and  an  equal  amount  of  syrup;  and  that 
such  trees  can  be  used  profitably  for  about  8  or  9  years. 

The  Canadians  make  successful  use  of  maple-sugar  for  colds,  (Europ.  Mag.  as  above,  p.  186).  In 
connection  with  this  I  cannot  refrain  from  passing  on  to  my  readers  the  useful  hint  which  the  famous 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Leipzig,  Dr.  Hedwig,  was  kind  enough  to  impart  to  me,  viz.:  that  the  sugar 
from  the  red  maple  (acer  rubrani)  even  though  much  darker,  is  considered  much  more  healthful  and 
also  better  for  lung  trouble. 

In  Lower  Saxony,  too,  maple  sugar  thrives,  and  the  trees  indeed  grow  much  taller  in  cold  regions 
than  in  the  temperate  zones.     (Hanoverian  Magazine  as  above,  and  of  1781). 

May  I  here  express  the  wish  that  these  supplementary  elucidations  may  accidentally  prove  the 
occasion  for  directing  the  industrial  thoughts  of  our  country-folk,  and  also  of  their  teachers,  to  the 
planting  and  utilization  of  a  tree  which  perhaps,  at  the  place  where  now  moor  and  swamps  cause  the 
foot  of  the  wanderer  to  tremble,  may  afford  our  grandchildren  shadow  and  health. 
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much  rum  and  other  distilled  wines,  which  I  do  not  like.  Good  beer  is  also 
made  here.  The  water  is  healthful,  at  least  on  my  plantation,  on  which  I  have 
five  springs.  My  house  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  cleared  land,  which  is 
cultivated,  and  contains  about  thirty  or  forty  acres.  Evereything  else  round 
about  is  forest.  My  entire  farm  contains  more  than  two  hundred  acres.  And 
yet,  my  dear,  how  I  wish  I  were  with  you !   How  much  better  I  would  feel ! 

In  the  German  settlement  much  German  is  spoken ;  elsewhere,  however,  all 
speak  English.  Without  this  language  no  one  can  get  along.  Even  the  Ger- 
mans rather  speak  English  than  German.  During  my  stay  in  America  I  have 
already  learned  enough  to  read,  write  and  speak  English,  but  I  still  prefer 
to  speak  German.  I  perform  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  English  as  well 
as  in  the  German.  My  fixed  salary  has  been  considerably  increased  for  this 
second  year.   A  good  sign ;  but  this  is  rather  unusual  here  in  America. 

My  wife  sends  thousand  greetings  to  you,  dearest  Ibbeken. — "If  he  were 
only  still  in  Salisbury,"  we  often  say,  "how  happily  we  would  then  live !" — 
From  the  world  of  letters  gather  for  me  as  much  news  as  you  can,  and  send 
me  articles  which  are  not  difficult  for  you  to  secure.  I  could  pay  you  for 
them,  but  I  know  of  no  convenient  way  to  do  that.  Please  inform  me  of 
everything  that  concerns  America,  especially  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  in 
this  way  I  can  find  more  opportunities  of  being  helpful. 

May  the  Lord  bless  and  keep  you !  May  He  grant  you  happy  days  and  help 
you  to  a  good  wife,  who  will  make  the  remainder  of  your  life  pleasant  for 
you.  Depend  upon  Him  alone  and  make  use  of  your  own  resources,  and  all 
shall  certainly  be  well  with  you.    Be  sure  not  to  trust  too  much  in  men. 

Perhaps  after  a  dozen  years  I  shall  see  you  again.  How  rapidly  they  will 
pass !  I  want  to  stay  where  I  am,  and  will  not  be  deluded,  in  order  that 
my  Fatherland  may  at  some  time  again  gladly  receive  me  into  its  arms.12 
And  then  the  consciousness  of  having  served  and  the  memory  of  these  times 
will  beautify  the  remainder  of  my  life  and  give  me  peace  and  joy  to  my  soul. 

So  much  from  your  tender  loving  friend 

Arnold  Roschen. 

My  most  recent  letter,  which  I  received  this  year  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Storch  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  was  dated  Dec.  19,  1791;  and,  although 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  something  else  concerning  the  health  of 
our  friend,  on  the  whole  it  contains  very  gratifying  reports  which  indi- 
cate an  increasing  stability  for  the  entire  work  of  the  church  of  that 
place.  One  must  at  least  admit  that,  during  the  period  of  scarcely  five 
years  since  the  arrival  in  Helmstaedt  of  Mr.  I^iissmann's  first  letter, 
Providence  has  glorified  itself  in  the  most  convincing  manner  in  accel- 
lerating  its  progress  toward  perfection.    He  writes: 

We  pastors  live  in  brotherly  harmony  and  are  at  peace  with  our  congre- 
gations.   Last   October   we  had   our   first  semi-annual  Assembly,   which   we 


1'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roschen  is  now  the  second  in  order  of  the  men  who  may  expect  from  the  local  Con- 
sistory, their  promotion  to  some  church  appointment  in  their  native  land.  To  his  encouraa;ement,  I 
can,  at  this  occasion,  publicly  assure  him  that  he  is  here  still  considered  one  of  our  own.  Akhoush  in 
many  respects  I  naturally  cherish  the  wish  that  he  there,  too,  in  that  extended  field  of  activity  and 
with  the  yearly  growing  prosperity  of  his  congregation,  might  find  increasing  reasons  to  consider  him- 
self fortunate,  even  in  material  things,  so  that  his  longing  to  be  back  with  us  may  never  be  coupled 
with  any  pain  for  him. 
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have  firmly  resolved  to  continue.  As  chairman  we  elected  Mr.  Niissmann  who 
still  continues  to  be  for  us  all  such  an  excellent  model  of  patience,  content- 
ment, and  of  undaunted  and  untiring  zeal  for  service. 

In  addition  to  the  four  pastors  of  our  group,  who  are  known  to  you, 
we  ordained  and  received  into  our  association  two  others,  viz. :  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt^ who  serves  four  congregations  in  Guilford  County/*  and  Mr. 
8tanger,  likewise  a  Wuertemberger,  who  has  the  supervision  of  four 
charges  in  Virginia  on  the  I^ew  River. 

I  am  in  general  still  quite  satisfied  with  my  charges,  just  as  they  in 
turn  also  through  their  love  and  confidence  manifest  their  satisfaetion. 
The  congregation  of  the  Organ  Church  will  erect  a  new  building  next 
summer,  and,  to  be  specific,  it  will  be  a  stone  church.^^  The  congrega- 
tion of  the  Peint  Church  had  already  in  the  preceding  year  built  a  new 
and  larger  church. 

Last  spring  I  bought  in  Salisbury,  a  house,  with  about  one  and  one 
half  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it,  for  215  pounds  (^orth  Carolinian), 
which  sum  is  to  be  raised  within  four  years.  Mr.  Roschen  likewise  lives 
in  a  newly  laid  out  tovni^®  within  the  territory  of  his  congregations. 

My  health  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  extensive  riding  in  the 
intense  summer  heat.  During  the  last  two  summers  I  served  on  the  same 
Sunday  two  rather  widely  separated  charges,  and  through  the  singing, 
preaching  and  especially  the  strenuous  riding  during  the  hot  noonday 
hours  I  suffered  a  great  deal.  Among  all  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
here  the  heat  is  the  most  aggravating.  Throughout  the  entire  year  we 
have  a  large  number  of  funeral  sermons  to  give,  for  in  the  case  of 
every  death,  even  of  the  smallest  child,  a  regular  sermon  must  be 
preached.^^ 

With  this  letter  Mr.  Storch  also  sent  me  a  Census  Report  of  the  state 
of  Korth  Carolina  taken  from  the  official  enumeration  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  summer  of  1791.  I  should  like  to  make  this  accessable  to 
my  readers,  not  only  because  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  competent 
judge.  Prof.  Ebeling,  surpasses  in  accuracy  the  copy  that  has  become 

>»  Report  for  the  3rd  Number,  page  14  and  22ff. 

1*  Stinking  Quarters  (I  have,  for  sufficient  reasons  up  to  this  time,  exchanged  this  designation  for 
the  one  above  with  reference  to  the  entire  district.  And  I  hope  that  with  an  increasing  degree  of 
culture  they  will  soon  have  reason  to  call  this  region,  "The  Flourishing  Quarters". 

"  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Storch,  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Brouer  in  Bremen,— (written  on 
various  dates  extending  to  Jan.  18,  1792.)— I  found  under  date  of  July  3,  1791,  the  report  that  in  Salis- 
bury they  had  also  built  a  very  substantial  building,  which  was  furthermore  the  first  house  made  of 
brick. 

'»  According  to  the  letter  referred  to  above,  and  likewise  according  to  one  that  follows  under  date 
of  July  3,  1791,  Mr.  Roschen  sold  the  plantation  inhabited  by  him  for  two  years,  and  built  a  new  house 
on  a  one-half  acre  lot  in  the  newly  laid  out  town  mentioned  above.  At  that  time  he  and  his  family 
were  well.  (In  the  preceding  winter  and  spring,  however,  all  sorts  of  diseases  had  been  rampant  in 
that  region).  If  one  compares  with  these  traces  of  gradual  growth  from  small  beginnings  (taken  from 
the  first  Number  p.  26),  the  description  of  Camden,  an  excellent,  well  built,  so  called  city,  consisting 
of  about  thirty  houses,  there  is  reason  for  pleasant  contemplation  for  one  who  ventures  modest  glimpses 
into  the  future. — Our  swamp-settlement.  Father  Findorf's  imperishable  monument!  \yhat  mani- 
fold blessing  may  indeed  eminate  from  that  place  after  several  hundred  years,— if  industries,  inspired 
and  directed  by  a  genuinely  christain  spirit  should  begin  to  thrive  with  the  new  influx  of  set+'.'rs: 
And  how  respectable  will  be  here  then  the  standing,  not  only  of  the  country  pastor  but  also  of  the 
most  humble  village  schoolmaster! 

"  When  I,  in  the  3rd  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Ritual,  inserted  in  the  appendix  the  Words  of  Con- 
solation and  the  Index  to  Proverbs  for  the  pastors  of  that  place,  I  made  it  a  point  to  try  to  give  from 
memory  helps  for  the  constantly  growing  work  under  those  conditions,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  alter- 
nating and  more  rapid  framing  of  suitable  sentences  in  the  pastor's  pubhc  utterence.  (Editor's  note.) 
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known  elsewhere  in  Germany;  but  also  because  it  lias  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  estimation  of  the  expected  progress  of  all  the  institutions  of 
that  country,  which  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population/®  are  more 
and  more  approaching  perfection.  To  many  of  my  readers,  especially 
to  Mr.  Eoschen,  it  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to  be  able  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  this  retrospective  view  of  I^orth  Carolina  civilization 
and  one  of  this  region,  which  I  shall  insert  under  the  designation  "B." 
It  is  the  last  report  of  our  immortal  "Swamp  Commissioner,"  Findorf . 
The  little  band  of  people,  which  under  his  anxious  care  developed  into 
a  new  posterity,  calls  him — Father. 

In  addition  to  the  four  chests  of  books  already  enumerated  in  the 
first  number  of  these  J^orth  Carolina  Church  Reports,  there  was  sent 
from  Rostock,  in  March  1791,  a  fifth  chest  through  the  kind  assistance 
of  Prof.  Ebeling,  via  Hamburg,  addressed  to  Mr.  Faber  in  Charleston. 
Besides  the  remainder  of  the  text  books  still  in  stock  in  Liepzig,  this 
chest  contained  the  following,  all  paid  from  the  fund : 

1.  Borowski's  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  10  vols.,  desig- 
nated as  a  personal  gift  for  Rev.  Storch. 

2.  Wagnitz' — Ethics,  in  Illustrative  Examples, — 6  Parts. 

3.  Characterization  of  Educational  Works  in  Oermany. 

4.  Continuatio7i  of  Beyer's  Magazine  of  Sermons. 

5.  Rintel's — Theological  Annals,  2  copies. 

6.  Beginning  of  the  Literary  Period  of  Helmstedt. 

7.  Richter's — Rudiments  of  Surgery,  Books  I  and  II.,  as  a  gift  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Mr.  Vogel. 

8.  Selle's — Manual  of  Practical  Medicine. 

9.  Vogel's — Investigation  of  Causes,  which  make  the  recovery  of  drowned 
victims  so  infrequent. 

10.  Continuation  of  the  Wiedeburg — Humanistic  Magazine  (given  by  the 
Editor). 

In  addition  to  the  shipments  from  Leipzig  mentioned  in  the  first 
number  (of  these  Church  Reports)  p.  13,  there  have  been  added: 

LoskleVs — History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Evangelical  Brethren  among  the 
Indians  of  N.  America,  2  copies,  as  gifts ;  one  to  Mr.  Storch,  and  the  other  to 
Mr.  Roschen. 

New  Hymnal  of  Anspach,  and  in  connection  with  it,  Heym's  Prayerl)00k, 
50  copies,  as  a  gift  to  Niissmann's  Congregation.  (For  these  people  are  very 
fond  of  this  hymnbook,i9  Mr.  Niissmann  wrote  further,  that  they  would  also 
like  to  have  a  Prayerbook  attached  to  the  Hymnal,  but  unfortunately  the 
Prayerbook  of  Anspach  was  not  well  adapted  to  their  local  conditions. 

From  Stade  I  also  sent,  last  June,  through  the  kindness,  frequently 
mentioned,  of  Messrs.  Mcolai  and  Brauer  via  Bremen,  the  following : 

1.  (As  a  gift  from  Prof.  Moeller  in  Greifswald).  The  New  Critical  Reports 
of  Ch^eifsicaUL  elaboratelv  and  carefully  prepared.  Vols.  I — 16,  from  1775  to 
1790. 


's  Here  follows  an  extract  of  the  Census  Report  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  28-29  in  German  Book,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  scarcely  worth  including,  as  it  really  contains  nothing  new,  except  a  few  variations  from 
the  official  figures  generally  available  in  our  Census  Records.  The  second  tablet  contains,  by  way  of 
comparison  for  Germans  a  report  of  the  development  of  the  swamps  of  the  Duchy  of  Bremen.  Other- 
wise it  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  colony  and  life  in  North  Carolina.  (Translator's  note.) 
According  to  a  note  added  by  Mr.  Storch  Massachusetts  had  470,000,  and  New  York  had  223,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  See  First  Number  (of  these  Reports)  p.  45). 
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2.  (As  a  gift  from  the  Editors)  Henke's  Church  History,  3rd  Part. 

3.  Gerkel's  Periodically  Synchronized  Tables  for  Universal  History,  10 
copies  with  illuminations  and  10  copies  in  plain  black. 

4.  By  the  same  author,  Synchronized  Tables  of  the  most  recent  History  of 
European  Nations,  with  Description,  8  copies. 

5.  Martini  Commentatio  philolog.  critic,  in  Esaiae.  Cap.  LIII. 

6.  Pfannkuche's  Observationes  philolog.  &  critic,  in  Psalmos,  2  copies. 

Purchased  from  the  Fund: 

1.  Schreber's  Edition  of  Ellis'  Description  of  the  Dionaea  Muscipula,  with 
3  illuminated  Copperplates  (Intended  as  a  gift  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storch,  since 
due  to  his  Description  of  "Dionaea,"  mentioned  above,  this  purchase  was 
made.) 

2.  Wagnitz'  Appendix  to  Ethics,  in  Examples. 

3.  Sturm's  Sermons  on  the  Gospels,  edited  by  Wolfrath,  Part  I,  5  copies  (of 
which  subsequent  parts  are  to  follow.) 

4.  Continuation  of  Byer's  Magazine  of  Sermons,  to  Vol.  5.  Number  5. 

5.  Seller's  Psalms  (From  the  Book  of  Devotion)  and  Acts,  2  copies  of  each. 

6.  Lembo's  BiUes,  with  Preface  by  Jacobi,  50  copies. 

Furthermore  there  are  stored  with  me  to  be  sent  next  Spring,  1793 : 

1.  Leiter's  Observations  on  the  newest  publications  which  deal  with  Re- 
ligion, morals  and  the  Improvement  of  the  Human  Race.  22  Vols.  A  gift  for 
Mr.  Storch. 

2.  Palm's  Devotional  Observations,  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

3.  Wagner's — Contents  of  his  Gospel  Sermons  of  the  year  1153. 

4.  Voigts'  Rudiments  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    Bremen,  1792. 

5.  Sturm's  Sermons  on  the  Gospels,  Part  II,  5  copies. 

6.  (From  the  Government  Secretary,  Mr.  Haltermann)  Baumgarten's,  Ex- 
position of  the  Psalms.   2  vols. 

7.  Wiedeburg's  Magazine  for  Philology  and  Pedogogy,  1791,  Numbers  1  to  4. 

8.  Continuation  of  the  Helmstaedt  Literary  Periodicals  and  two  copies  of 
Rintel's  Theological  Annals. 

I  am  further  expecting,  prepaid  from  the  Fund,  4  copies  of  Hoppen- 
staedt's  Songs  for  Public  Schools,  and  3  copies  of  Volbort's  Sermons  on 
the  Epistles. 

Simultaneously  with  this  supply  there  will  follow  another  list  of 
books,  now  kept  in  readiness,  which  I  am  to  send  in  the  name  of  the 
Helmstaedt  Society,  as  a  memorial  gift,  to  the  six  pastors,  who  are  now 
combined  into  a  Synod,  and  to  the  two  most  active  promoters  of  our 
enterprise  in  Charleston.    The  books  are  as  follows : 

1.  Dodd's  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted  under  every  Distress,  with  suitable 
Devotions.    (In  English.) 

2.  Devotions  of  an  anonymous  Author,  edited  by  Stockhausen. 

3.  Wendeborn's  Sermons.    (For  Mr.  Niissmann.) 

4.  Sturm's  Observations  on  the  Works  of  God  in  the  Realm  of  Nature  and 
Providence,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.   2  vols. 

5.  Stuebner's  Memorabilia  of  the  Dutchy  of  Blankenburg.  2  Vols.  For  Rev. 
Storch. 

6.  Huth's  Rudiments  of  Applied  Mathematics,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roschen. 

8.  Sturm's  Communications  with  God  in  the  Morning  Hours. 

9.  Albert's  Sermons.   2  Vols. 
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10.  Seller's  Holy  Scriptures,  annotated. 

1.  Old  Testament  in  outline. 

2.  New  Testament  in  Luthers  Translation. 

3.  New  Testament  in  new  Translation  for  Rev.  Ahrend. 

11.  Weiteukampf's  Rational  Foundations  for  Comfort  in  the  Saddest  Ex- 
periences, 2  Parts,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bernhard. 

12.  Hoffmann's  Ten  Books  on  Contentment  Based  on  Reason  and  Faith, 
for  Mr.  Stanger. 

13.  Atterbury's  Sacred  Discourses,  for  Mr.  Faber. 

14.  Moeller's  For  Families,  especially  in  private  Life. 

A  Gift  for  Mr.  Gaebel,  who  will  thereby  recall  several  pleasant  hours 
which  he  caused,  during  his  two  visits  in  Rostock,  for  a  family  that  is 
showing  a  constant  and  sincere  interest  in  his  personal  welfare,  as  well 
as  in  the  progress  of  his  work. 

In  Rostock  I  was  unable  to  fulfill  my  promise  given  in  the  Report  for 
the  4th  number,  p.  18.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  here  in  Stade, 
after  presenting  the  bill,  for  which  I  have  a  receipt  from  the  Helms- 
taedt  Society,  dated  Feb.  24,  1789,  requested  two  friends.  The  Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Mr.  Haltermann,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Ships,  Mr. 
Mueller,  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  later  accounts  to  and  including 
the  final  settlement. 

Since  I  now,  according  to  the  balance  made  on  the  17th  of  I^ov.  of 
this  year,  have  disbursed  about  3  Rententhalers  more  than  I  received, 
and  in  addition  have  several  incidentals  to  pay,  for  which,  however, 
I  cannot  expect  any  remuneration,  I  suppose  I  may  consider  this  affair 
as  settled,  as  far  as  I  have  been  responsible  for  it.^^ 

In  general,  however,  I  shall  continue  to  remain  obligated  to  you  for 
convenient  favors,  as  far  as  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  me. 
If  I  should  find  in  the  subsequent  reports,  coming  to  me  from  there, 
something  especially  remarkable,  or  worthy  of  public  notation,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  make  it  known  in  some  of  the  current  magazines,  or  through 
one  of  my  learned  friends.  Furthermore,  if  there  should  occasionally 
be  sent  to  me  by  naturalists,  bookdealers,  or  any  other  altruistic  friend 
some  work  of  l^atural  History,  of  importance,  either  large  or  small,  as  a 
gift  for  the  preachers  of  that  place,  in  order  to  help  them  in  their  studies 
of  nature,  and  perhaps  thereby  also  to  lure  from  time  to  time  some 
ISTorth  Carolina  natural  products  into  the  gardens  or  TsTatural  History 
Museums  of  Germany,  I  shall  be  glad  to  utilize  my  connections  in 
Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Charleston,  for  the  safe  transportation  of  such 
articles ;  [In  which  case,  however]  I  presuppose  that  all  charges  be  pre- 
paid as  far  as  Stade.^^ 


>"  With  regard  to  the  obligations  mentioned  on  pp.  14-15  in  the  1st  Number  of  these  North  Caro- 
lina Church  Reports,  which  were  kindly  attended  to  by  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Seiler  and  Deacon 
Lehmus  of  Rotenburg  ob  der  Tauber,  [I  can  reportl  that  according  to  a  kind  letter  of  E.  E.  Rathes 
of  that  free  imperial  city,  on  the  27  of  July  inst.  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Horlach  with  1224  florins  of  Rhenish 
legal  tender,  was  at  my  request  sent  to  North  Carolina  in  exchange  notes  via  Bremen  and  Charleston. 

"  A  certain  understanding  judge  of  human  nature  and  statesman  supports  me  in  the  wish  ex- 
pressed at  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  Number  of  these  Reports,  p.  44,  and  asks  me  to  see  to  it  that  the 
German  pastors  in  North  CaroHna  make  the  closest  investigations  with  regard  to  the  remarks  made 
by  Rev.  Roschen  concerning  the  baneful  influence  upon  German  blood  brought  about  by  race  mix- 
tures [in  marriage]  and  that  they  should  at  once  send  such  reports  to  their  native  country. 
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I  wish  now  to  express  my  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God,  wlio  througli 
the  cooperation  of  many  good  men,  (among  which  I  have  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  my  four  fellow-workers,)  has  given  success  to  this  under- 
taking, now  happily  executed  and  completed,  and  who  within  these  six 
years  has  caused  such  manifold  good  to  result  from  it.  And  I  know  of 
no  more  natural  or  fitting  way  to  express  this  gratitude  than  to  have 
printed  [for  circulation]  again  my  Ordination  Address  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Storch,  in  Helmstaedt  on  the  12th  of  March  1788;  especially  since 
various  requests  for  this  have  already  been  made,  and  the  supply  has 
long  since  been  exhausted. 
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®rlitttatt0n  Ahhttm  nxxh  f  ray^r 

With  cheerful  confidence  we  approach  Thy  Throne,  Lord,  God,  All- 
mighty,  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Trusting  in  Thy  gracious  and  paternal 
good-will  and  in  Thy  Providence,  which  prospers  every  good  cause,  we 
have  with  reassuring  courage  undertaken  and  begun  this  work,  from 
which  we  should  have  had  to  recoil  had  it  not  been  laid  so  urgently 
upon  our  heart  and  conscience  as  a  duty  and  calling.  For  us  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  obligation  to  try  our  utmost.  At  the  request  of  so 
many  families  issuing  from  the  heart  of  our  Evangelical  church,  and 
longing  for  the  comfort  of  Thy  Word,  and  in  response  to  the  languish- 
ing of  many  thousand  children  of  German  blood  for  instruction  and 
teaching,  we  could  and  dared  not  refuse  to  do  all  that  our  strength  per- 
mitted. With  timid  humility,  O  God,  we  obeyed  Thy  beckoning.  For 
every  challenge  to  deeds  which  are  capable  of  useful  results  is  to  us,  as 
Christians,  a  clear  call  of  Thy  providence.  We  obeyed,  and  as  friends 
and  brothers  united  ourselves  into  a  closer  union,  assisted  each  other  in 
word  and  deed  and  council,  and  mutually  encouraged  each  other  in  the 
hope  that  whenever  several  individuals  were  united  in  one  undertaking, 
in  all  probability  something  good  might  be  accomplished  and  effected. 
^Nevertheless  this  fervent  zeal  among  our  fellow-believers,  this  active 
generosity  of  the  noble  men  of  our  Fatherland,  this  abundant  support, 
which  so  early  enabled  us  to  cease  hesitating  about  the  desired  help, 
[all  this]  we  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for.  Lord,  what  would  we 
with  our  weak  and  frequently  fainting  hands  have  accomplished,  if 
Thou  hadst  not  inclined  the  hearts  of  Thy  faithful  worshipers  to  our 
feeble  efforts;  if  Thou  hadst  not  through  Thy  Spirit  awakened  in  the 
Souls  of  Thy  followers  a  beneficent  spirit?  It  was  only  a  few  insignifi- 
cent  seeds  which  we  scattered.  But  Thou  didst  increase  them  a  thou- 
sandfold and  hast  showed  us  even  now  fruits  which  promise  a  beautiful 
harvest. 

Furthermore  it  is  wholly  Thy  work,  the  work  of  Thy  benign  provi- 
dence, gracious  Father,  that  just  now  the  man,  as  if  called  back  to  his 
Fatherland,  must  come  into  our  presence,  to  whom  we  with  calm  and 
reassuring  confidence  can  entrust  our  son,  the  product  of  our  city 
schools  and  of  our  academy,  upon  his  important  journey  across  the  sea 
into  a  strange  hemisphere. 

l^ow,  gracious,  merciful,  almighty  God !  continue  to  bless  and  prosper 
this  enterprise  Thou  hast  already  so  obviously  begun  to  do.  And  since 
we  are  now  about  to  encourage  our  beloved  wanderer  through  consola- 
tion and  prayer,  in  his  pious  and  courageous  undertaking,  grant  that 
also  this  present  solemn  occasion  may  make  such  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind,  that  from  this  hour  on  he  may  dedicate  himself  with  the  most 
fervent  zeal  to  loyalty  to  this  great  mission  which  is  this  day  assigned 
to  him  by  his  former  teachers !    Amen ! 

[271] 
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When  Jesus  on  his  beneficent  journeys  caught  sight  of  a  group  of 
people  who  were  roaming  about  scattered,  without  councillor  or  guide, 
his  genial  soul  was  permeated  with  deep  sympathy.  At  such  times  he 
took  the  occasion  in  a  very  touching  manner  to  impress  his  intimate 
pupils  whom  he  through  his  daily  instruction  was  preparing  to  be  the 
interpreters  of  his  Gospel,  with  the  importance  of  their  exalted  calling. 
"But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  for 
them,  because  they  were  distressed  and  scattered  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.''  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples :  "The  harvest  indeed  is 
plenteous  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  send  forth  laborers  unto  his  harvest."  (Math.  9;  36-38.) 

In  a  similar  situation,  as  that  Jewish  throng  whose  helpless  state 
moved  our  divine  Saviour  to  pity,  are  a  considerable  number  of  our 
German  Evangelical  brethren  who  on  the  outposts  of  civilization,  far 
from  their  native  land  which  they  cannot  forget,  far  from  tenderly  loved 
ones  and  relatives,  live  in  isolation.  They  are  not  as  fortunate  as  you, 
my  Christian  hearers,  to  be  instructed  and  comforted  every  week  by 
thoroughly  trained  ministers  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  confirmed  in  all 
good  deeds,  and  more  carefully  prepared  for  a  heavenly  life.  Thousands 
of  homes,  blessed  with  numerous  children  but  scattered  far  and  wide, 
forget  Christianity.  Their  children  learn  even  less  of  it,  and  the  third 
generations  are  veritable  heathen.  Eor  the  want  of  proper  instruction 
they  will  become  complete  savages,  these  our  brothers  living  in  isolation, 
of  our  own  land  and  our  own  faith.  "They  are  a  people  scattered  like 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd.  The  harvest  is  plenteous  but  few  are  the 
laborers."  Who  is  a  German?  Who  an  Evangelical  Christian  that  does 
not  join  us  in  this  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  may  send 
laborers  into  his  harvest?  .  .  .  The  pastor  who  for  fifteen  years 
has  been  looking  after  the  interests  of  this  scattered  flock,  complains 
that  one  arm  is  not  enough  and  that  his  strength  alone  is  not  sufiicient. 

N'evertheless  we  have  already  seriously  discouraged  several,  who  from 
time  to  time  were  directed  to  us,  against  roaming  about  at  random 
without  any  definite  cause  or  calling.  We  would  furthermore  also  have 
discouraged  rather  than  encouraged  the  first  teacher  who  now  in  a  very 
short  time,  through  our  provision,  is  to  enter  upon  his  journey  across 
the  sea,  if  various  circumstances  had  not  been  happily  united  in  his 
favor,  and  if  we  had  not  furthermore  in  consideration  of  his  personality 
been  as  completely  satisfied  as  any  one  can  at  all  expect  to  be  even  with 
a  firm  trust  in  God,  in  a  good  but  human  undertaking.  Eor  his  friendly 
reception  all  arrangements  in  our  control  have  already  been  made,  and 
for  the  remainder  such  satisfactory  assurance  has  been  given  us  that  we 
ourselves  if  our  other  circumstances  permitted  it,  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion [in  his  place]  to  undertake  this  journey  ourselves.  We  have  most 
carefully  examined  the  purity  of  his  purpose  as  well  as  his  ability. 
According  to  our  sincere  convictions  much  good  with  God's  help,  may  be 
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expected  from  the  faithful  application  of  his  talents  to  the  welfare  of 
those  of  our  faith  in  that  distant  land,  l^ext  to  his  firm  confidence  in 
God's  wise  providence  and  in  the  comforting  promises  of  his  Kedeemer, 
he  himself  is  most  touched  and  encouraged  by  the  unusual  favor  of  our 
gracious  Duke,  through  his  definite  promise,  that  if  he  after  the  course 
of  some  years  would  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  accomplished  all  that 
was  possible  in  his  new  calling,  and  if  he  then  for  acceptable  reasons 
were  to  return  to  his  native  land,  he  should  not  only  receive  considera- 
tion for  a  teaching  position  commensurable  to  his  abilty,  but  that  also 
the  zeal  which  he  in  the  meantime  had  shown  in  that  distant  hemisphere 
should  serve  as  a  recommendation  for  him. 

To  this  must  be  added,  the  outgoing  human  love  of  various  well-wish- 
ing people  here  in  his  Fatherland  and  of  several  noblemen  in  our 
neighborhood,  who,  through  many  demonstrations  of  their  willingness  to 
provide  for  his  absolute  necessities,  have  clearly  expressed  their  sympa- 
thetic good  will  and  friendship  for  him. 

Furthermore,  my  beloved,  this  gracious  encouragement  from  our 
Sovereign  and  this  patriotic  and  loving  zeal  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
noble  neighbors  are  and  remain  a  work  of  our  God,  the  work  of  the  God, 
in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of  Kings  and  Princes  are  held;  who  directs 
the  affections  of  the  great  ones  of  this  earth  and  of  men  in  general  like 
rivers  of  water;  whose  power,  however,  is  also  no  less  mighty  in  the 
weak. — What  this  gracious  God,  who  directs  all  things  in  this  universe, 
can  effect  and  accomplish  through  you,  my  friend,  among  a  people,  that 
is  scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  that  furthermore  reside 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  group  that  is  still  more  scattered,  and  absolutely  is 
void  of  all  religious  agencies  which  would  direct  them  to  God;  what 
our  God  may  accomplish  through  you  is  not  only  indicated  by  that 
great  transformation  which  he  at  one  time  brought  about  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  through  untutored  apostles  but  also  by  a  proof  that  he 
is  much  nearer  within  our  own  observation,  when  we  consider  what 
during  fifteen  years,  also  during  the  last  one  and  a  half  years,  through 
forces  no  stronger  than  yours,  has  actually  been  accomplished. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  man  without  any  worldly  connections,  with  far 
less  favorable  prospects  and  with  infinitely  greater  difficulties  than  you 
now  face,  pursued  a  similar  calling.  His  implicit  confidence  in  the 
cooperating  generosity  of  his  fellow-believers  in  his  native  land  has 
during  the  last  one  and  a  half  years  attraeted  the  attention  of  the  noblest 
minds  both  inside  and  outside  of  Germany.  Without  their  zealous  sup- 
port the  little  that  was  at  all  possible  for  us  over  here  to  accomplish, 
would  not  have  been  worth  mentioning.  With  two  thalers,  which  were 
willingly  and  gratuitously  offered  us,  our  collection  began  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago ;  and  God  has  caused  this  first  grain  of  seed  to  grow 
so  abundantly  that  it  already  amounts  to  over  1200  thalers.^^ 

"  The  following  year,  March  1789,  it  had  amounted  to  1777  Rententhalers,  6  ggr.,  8  Pfennig,  Mark 
4;  31,  32. 
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I  mention  this,  not  because  there  is  any  merit  whatsoever  on  our  part, 
but  rather  in  praise  of  the  blessed  providence  of  our  gracious  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  your  greater  encouragement,  my  beloved.  You  did 
not  impose  yourself  upon  us.  We  have  selected  you  of  our  own  choice. 
Because  you  were  reared  under  our  observation,  and  because  we  knew 
the  loyalty  with  which  you  since  then  won  the  love  and  confidence  of 
others,  as  a,  private  teacher,  we  have,  wholly  of  our  own  accord,  selected 
you,  in  preference  to  many  others,  for  this  important  calling  committed 
to  our  supervision.  You  are  also  not  abandoning  your  native  land  with 
disgust,  but  rather  you  are  going  the  way  pointed  out  to  you  by  God, 
with  the  knowledge  and  aproval  of  our  praiseworthy  Prince,  whom  your 
grateful  soul  will  never  forget.  By  a  special  and  gracious  dispensation 
of  your  Sovereign  you  are  already  now  before  your  departure  receiving 
the  solemn  charge  of  the  office  as  pastor  from  our  hands,  and  with  our 
united  prayers. 

You  pursue  the  course  of  your  official  duties  in  a  section  of  the  world 
in  which  your  labors  are  more  urgent  than  here.  The  harvest  is  great, 
very  great.  Encourage  also  our  brethren  there  kindly  to  help  us,  so 
that  under  the  further  blessings  of  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  soon  still 
more  laborers  may  be  able  to  follow  you.  What  we  on  our  part  will  be 
able  to  do  further  for  the  best  interests  of  our  brethren,  living  there  in 
isolation,  shall  depend  upon  the  reception  which  you,  my  friend,  will 
find  there.  And  there  is,  God  be  praised,  every  favorable  prospect,  that 
they  are  ready  to  receive  you  in  a  brotherly  fashion  with  open  arms. 
Go  then,  in  a  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  the  way  which  His  provi- 
dence bids  you  go;  and  fear  nothing,  for  Jesus,  whose  religion  you 
preach,  is  with  you.  God,  your  Father,  reconciled  through  Christ,  is 
your  helper  and  protector.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  everywhere  belong 
to  the  Lord.  For  those  who  wander  the  paths  of  the  good,  as  you  now 
do,  are  the  special  and  comforting  words  of  God,  through  the  Prophet, 
Isaiah  43  :2,  intended :  "When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will 
be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee :  when 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee.'' 

Such  heroic  courage  of  faith  the  beneficent  religion  of  God  instills  in 
its  servants  and  preachers ;  this  religion,  which  is  still  able  to  transform 
the  wilderness  into  fertile  and  pleasant  gardens,  rude  tribes  of  men  into 
humane  and  gentle  christians,  sons  of  nature  into  the  children  of  God. 
In  this  heroic  courage  of  faith,  beloved  brother  and  friend,  enter  upon 
your  calling  with  confidence  and  assurance;  the  calling  to  which  your 
Redeemer,  to  whom  henceforth  you  owe  most  faithful  allegiance  in  his 
service,  has  called  you.  He  it  is,  your  divine  Saviour,  who  sends  you  into 
His  harvest,  in  order,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  supply  the  need  of 
honest  laborers  in  that  wilderness;  into  that  wilderness  which  already 
before  our  very  eyes,  is  beginning  to  be  transformed  into  a  flourishing 
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land,  and  which  furthermore  will  cause  bread  in  abundance  to  spring 
from  its  soil.  God  calls  you  to  His  special  service.  The  Almighty- 
summons  you  to  a  task,  for  which  indeed  your  strength,  as  well  as  ours, 
is  too  weak,  for  which  however.  His  omnipotence  is  able  and  ready  to 
strengthen  you.  Only  consider,  especially  in  these  inspired  moments, 
when  your  teachers  are  imploring  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
you  ill  your  official  duties,  and  when  your  co-workers  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  are  about  to  dedicate  you 
to  your  important  work ;  and  above  all  things,  consider  how  exalted  your 
future  calling  is : 

To  the  God,  whom  earth  and  heaven  revere, 

Shalt  thou  on  holy  altars 

Dedicate  thy  future  days. 

And  be  a  priest  in  his  order. 

Thou  shalt  go  before  God's  people 

And  pray  for  the  souls  of  thy  brethren ; 

Shalt  inspire  their  hearts. 

That  they  in  gratitude  and  fervor  glow. 

The  people  in  large  and  eager  throngs 
Shall  hear  thee  speak  of  mercy; 
Of  mercy  which  spares  the  sinner 
And  rewards  him  with  salvation. 
The  slave  of  vice  shall  be  raised  up. 
Shall  live,  if  only  he  reforms. 
Then  childlike  he  may  trust  his  God, 
And  with  assurance  view  the  skies. 

Thou  shalt  increase  the  pious  hosts. 
The  wanderer  shall  return; 
|:  And  all  won  through  thy  word 

Shall  meet  thee  at  God's  throne. 
In  gratitude  they'll  come  to  greet  thee ; 
The  sight  of  them  is  the  richest  blessing, 
Which  he  who  has  won  souls  here 
Can  ever  implore  from  his  God. 

How  great  and  weighty  is  this  calling ! 

'No,  there  is  none  of  us,  that's  worthy, 

If  God  himself,  who  us  has  chosen. 

Gives  not  the  strength,  which  we  do  lack. 

Father,  assist  us  daily,  who  are  weak ! 

Let  thy  Spirit  make  us  fit. 

Let  our  council  and  our  conduct  be  divinely  pure. 

And  every  word  a  benediction. 
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But  in  order  that  the  impressions  of  this  solemn  hour,  so  very  im- 
portant for  your  entire  future  life,  may  be  all  the  more  lasting,  I  shall 
ask  you  to  repeat  now  publicly  the  pledge  which  you  even  the  day  before 
yesterday  had  already  given  your  teachers,  on  the  occasion  of  your  de- 
tailed examination.  And  promise  me  with  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  that  you 
with  word  and  deed  and  with  all  your  strength  will  sincerely  devote 
yourself  to  the  interest  of  the  scattered  German,  Evangelical  families, 
and  especially  of  their  children  •  that  you  will  provide  and  labor  for  the 
preservation  and  dissemination  of  Christianity;  that  you  will  endeavor, 
through  your  teaching  and  conduct  to  make  the  religion  of  Jesus  attrac- 
tive to  the  neighboring  heathen  in  a  manner  such  as  you  may  at  some 
time  feel  satisfied  to  answer  for  on  the  Judgment  Day  to  Christ  your 
Lord  and  Judge. 

J^ow,  my  beloved  co-worker  in  the  service  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
before  I,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  organized  for  this  enterprise,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  special  sovereign  authority  of  the  land,  solemnly  ordain 
you  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  must  once  more  seriously  bind  upon 
you  the  doctrines  of  our  Evangelical  Church.  They  are  fellow-believers 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  who  expect  us  to  provide  capable  ministers. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  them  in  that  country  are  very  tolerant 
toward  those  thinking  otherwise  and  do  not  with  unchristian  hatred 
exclude  from  their  church  circle  every  Christian  or  every  Christian  con- 
gregation which  has  shaped  its  individual  doctrines  in  a  different  way. 
JSTevertheless  just  there  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  thoroughly  prepared 
preachers,  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  are  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
lapsing  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  religious  beliefs,  if  the  preachers  do 
not  fortify  themselves  intentionally  with  a  definite  doctrine  based  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  against  wavering  conceptions  and  untested  assertions. 

Independent  diligent  searching  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets  and  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  original  languages,  which  you  until  now  have 
studied  with  such  praiseworthy  zeal,  and  continued  written  outlines  for 
your  discourses  according  to  a  well  planned  system,  are  the  safest  means 
we  can  recommend  to  you,  my  beloved,  against  drifting  into  doubtful 
ways  which  give  occasion  for  dissension.  Promise  me  then  once  more 
with  the  clasp  of  your  hand,  that  you  in  those  regions  among  our  German 
Evangelical  brethren  will  preach  and  disseminate  none  other  than  the 
pure  Evangelical  doctrine,  such  as  are  taken  from  the  Word  of  God  and 
proclaimed  among  the  followers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  here  in 
Germany. 

So  then,  deeply  touched  by  the  significance  of  the  office  which  we 
today  with  all  solemnity  are  to  bestow  upon  you,  and  with  a  zealous 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  holy  Religion  of  your  divine  Savior,  kneel 
down,  my  beloved  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  field  of  the  Gospel,  so  that 
I  may  bless  you. 
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And  you,  my  dearest  fellow  christians  assembled  here,  who  know  how 
properly  to  apreciate  the  advantage  and  good  fortune  not  to  be  straying 
about  like  a  herd  without  a  shepherd,  pray  with  us  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  for  those  regions,  where  still  a  great  reaping  is  pending,  that  he 
send  faithful  and  unselfish  laborers,  who  even  with  self-denial  and  sacri- 
fice follow  willingly  the  call  of  their  God. 

Beseech  the  Lord  especially  now  with  us  for  this  servant  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  selected  for  the  most  important  and  helpful  task, 
whom  our  Lord  sends  into  His  great  harvest,  where  there  is  still  such 
great  need  for  thorough  workers.  Join  us  in  imploring  for  him  mercy, 
blessing,  wisdom,  strength,  courage,  faithfulness  and  all  the  ability 
necessary  for  his  important  appointment.  Let  us  pray  with  reverence 
and  devotion : 

Merciful  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ;  Thou 
who,  in  their  early  line  of  ancestors,  and  later  in  their  own  childhood 
through  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  hast  called  to  the  fellowship  of 
Thy  Son  those  Evangelical  Germans,  our  brethren,  now  living  in  distant 
isolation;  complete  the  work  which  with  Thy  blessing  was  begun  for 
their  salvation. 

Direct  all  things  to  the  glory  of  Thy  name  and  for  the  spreading  of 
Thy  saving  Gospel  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  Conduct  this  our 
beloved  fellow-worker  and  the  friend  with  whose  escort  he  so  cou- 
rageously enters  upon  this  journey,  safely  and  happily  across  the  sea. 
Protect  them  both  and  their  belongings  against  storm  and  rocky  shoals. 
Fulfill  to  them  Thy  word:  (Isaiah  43 :  1,  2.) 

"Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee ;  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name, 
thou  art  mine.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee."  Let  him 
especially,  who  has  resolved  with  conscientious  faithfulness  to  render  the 
desired  help  to  our  brethren  and  their  children,  be  commended  to  Thy 
fatherly  care  and  protection,  and  guide  him  on  all  his  ways.  Let  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  direct  him  in  all  his  ofiicial  duties.  Whenever  he  appears 
before  our  brethren  and  fellow-believers  in  order  to  announce  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  for  which  their  souls  are  thirsting,  strengthen 
his  spirit  so  that  with  precision  and  clearness,  with  emphasis  and  fire,  he 
may  impress  every  sentence  upon  their  minds  for  sane  deliberation,  and 
upon  their  hearts  for  a  willing  reception.  May  he  lead  into  the  king- 
dom of  Thy  Son  many  children,  through  baptism,  for  which  he  hence- 
forth has  received  due  authority.  Quicken  the  souls  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  those  who  receive  from  his  hand  the  tokens  of  the  love  of  their 
Redeemer  in  the  Holy  Supper  which  he  is  now  authorized  to  impart  to 
his  brethren.  Instill  patience  and  comfort  into  the  hearts  of  the  sick 
through  his  prayer.  Make  easier  through  his  inspiring  comfort  the  last 
struggles  for  those  departing  this  world.  Great  is  the  task  which  Thou 
hast  assigned  to  him;  great  must  also  at  some  time  be  his  reward  in 
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heaven!  O,  Fatlier!  guide,  direct,  strengthen,  support  and  bless  him. 
Incline  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  land  to  which  he  now 
journeys.  Make  them  grateful  for  Thy  Providence  in  sending  them  and 
their  children  a  teacher,  a  friend,  a  guide  to  eternal  life.  Make  our  joy 
complete  through  the  speedy  news  of  his  safe  arrival  and  loving  recep- 
tion. Let  this  willingness  of  Thy  German  Christians  on  this  side  of  the 
sea  to  fulfill  so  generously  the  wishes  of  their  brethren  beyond  the  sea 
become  for  both  a  new  stimulus  for  mutual  brotherly  love  and  obliging- 
ness; so  that  their  confidence  in  each  other  may  increase,  trade  and 
navigation  unite  them  more  closely,  and  that  the  traveler  leaving  his 
native  home,  when  he  comes  to  us  from  there  or  goes  there  from  here, 
may  everywhere  be  accompanied  by  the  reassuring  expectation  of  finding, 
as  a  brother  and  fellow-believer,  council  and  assistance  among  brothers 
who  are  firmly  united  through  bonds  of  blood  and  of  faith.  O,  blessed 
Religion  which  thus  holds  together  all  peoples  and  nations  as  a  single 
family ;  for  indeed,  dear  Father,  the  people  of  all  places  of  the  earth  are 
Thy  children.  What  a  happy  prospect  in  the  future,  if  the  less  refined 
brothers  recognize  in  their  christian  neighbors  how  very  much  Christi- 
anity enables  mankind,  makes  the  nations  prosper,  and  spreads  a  uni- 
versal peace  over  the  entire  earth ! 

The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  protect  thee  on  thy  journey !  May  the  Lord 
assure  thee  that  he  loves  thee  through  the  happy  progress  of  thy  work, 
and  may  all  thy  righteous  efforts  meet  with  success ! 

May  the  Lord  watch  over  thee  with  his  fatherly  providence,  and 
reward  thy  faithful  zeal  with  the  happy  consciousness  of  this  delight  in 
honest  endeavor.  May  He  not  permit  thee  to  suffer  want  of  anything 
good  in  the  world,  and  grant  thee  at  some  time  as  a  recompense  for  thy 
efforts  in  His  service,  the  joy  in  Heaven,  that  thousands  will  meet  thee 
in  gratitude,  who  through  thy  example  and  precept  were  led  to  God. 

The  Lord  protect  thee  and  thy  escort  from  all  evil !  May  he  keep  thy 
souls ! 

May  the  Lord  direct  thy  ingress  and  thy  egress  from  now  on  and 
forever,  Amen ! 

APPENDIX 

A  Dream, 

with  a  Prospect  into  the  Year  1790. 


Still  filled  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
prayer  I  wished  to  retire  for  the  night  after  I  had  dismissed  our  Mr.  Storch. 
For  eighteen  hours  in  succession  my  thoughts  had  been  in  a  state  of  constant 
activity.  At  first  sleep  refused  to  close  my  weary  eyes.  Finally  I  fell  into 
a  light  slumber.  In  this  semi-conscious  state  there  appeared  before  my 
mind   by  old  friend,   Fock,  the  Evangelical   Superintendent  of  Vienna.    He 
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demanded  help  througli  my  influence  for  our  brethren,  now  wavering  in  their 
faith,  who  are  almost  crushed  under  the  burden  of  supporting  priests  whose 
language  is  unintelligible  to  them.  In  order  to  escape  this  double  burden  they 
have  almost  become  indifferent  to  their  fate,  whether  it  be  the  Court  of 
Inquisition  or  a  concession  of  tolerance,  in  as  much  as  they  would  not  be 
able  really  to  injoy  the  benefits  of  the  latter  anyway.  He  emphasized  espe- 
cially the  situation  of  a  certain  mountain  congregation  in  Carinthia,  which 
found  no  hearing  for  their  urgent  plea  made  at  various  places  a  few  years 
ago.  The  late  snow,  which  seems  to  characterize  the  present  winter,  com- 
pleted the  pitiable  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  picture  of  this 
small  trembling  group  assembled  within  walls  of  wood,  in  fervent  prayer  to 
God. 

"One  must  not  exhaust  the  magnanimity  of  the  generous,"  was  my  reply ; — 
"I  can  and  I  dare  not  help  you.  We  ourselves  have  the  poor  among  us  v^^ho 
have  a  closer  claim  to  our  charity." — "A  closer  claim?  So  then,  where 
humanity  is  in  need  of  help,  there  is  a  closer  and  a  more  remote  claim? 
Is  that  the  moral  law  which  you  instill  into  your  youths  at  your  Universities 
now  boasting  of  enlightenment?  Was  that  the  ethics  which  your  Lord  and 
Master  proclaimed?"  .  .  .  "In  short  my  friend,  it  is  beyond  my  ability. 
Help  yourself!  My  trembling  hands  are  already  failing;  yours  are  still 
endowed  with  vigor  and  strength." 

Meanwhile,  after  I  felt  myself  again  overcome  by  sleep,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  I  saw  before  me  two  young  men,  sons  of  Brunswick,  pupils  of  Julien, 
who  had  known  and  loved  each  other  formerly  at  the  University  now  engaged 
in  a  serious  conversation,  our  own  Mr.  Blume,  assistant  pastor  in  Vienna, 
and  Mr.  Storch.  They  were  discussing  the  best  means  for  enlightening  the 
rural  folk.  Their  brief  official  experience  had  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  the  need  of  a  practical  Bible  commentary  for  the  home.  They  were 
anxious  for  something  like  a  collection  of  homilies  to  follow  the  catechism, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  between  the  earliest  instruction  of  childhood 
and  the  progressive  expansion  of  ideas  of  old  age  a  connection  and  harmony, 
without  which  no  thorough  knowledge  is  possible.  Such  a  work,  they  be- 
lieved, would  not  only  prove  helpful  to  rural  teachers  as  an  explanation 
of  the  catechism  in  their  necessary  preparation  for  their  recitation  period, 
but  would  also  help  to  attune  their  souls  to  the  proper  spirit  in  which  they 
wished  to  instill  the  truths  of  religion  into  the  youthful  hearts  of  the 
pupils.  The  only  question  in  their  minds,  however,  was:  who  was  to  write 
these  catechising  sermons  so  desirable  for  the  Austrian  as  well  as  the  North 
Carolina  congregations? 

"Well,"  said  Storch,  "persuade  your  Mr.  Fock  to  do  that.  He  certainly  has 
the  necessary  enthusiasm  and  ability." — "But,  how  would  he  get  time  for 
that?" — Just  let  him  first  outline  a  plan.  Then  he  will  certainly  find  collab- 
orators. His  colleagues  Cnaff  and  Hilchenbach,  his  friend  Wolfrath  in  Altona, 
who  is  so  zealously  concerned  about  my  North  Carolinians,  would  gladly  offer 
him  their  assistance.  I  should  also  like  to  suggest  to  you  our  Mr.  Driekmann 
in  Helmstaedt.  If  one  only  has  the  will  much  can  still  be  accomplished 
in  this  world. 

It  would  really  be  a  pity  if  all  this  could  not  be  achieved  as  soon  as 
several  men  worked  together  and  focused  their  efforts  on  the  good  cause. 
We  read  in  our  Bible: 
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"In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand ; 
for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

"Oh  friend,  you  suggest  to  me  a  splendid  idea,"  exclaimed  Blume.  "Neither 
of  us  is  rich.  But  here  we  might  do  something  for  the  glory  of  God  who  has 
called  us  so  miraculously  into  this  service,  if  we  joined  hands  and  offered 
the  service  that  our  limited  powers  are  capable  of.  What  if  the  book  could  be 
published  by  private  subscription?  In  that  case  there  might  be  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  send  it  to  Carinthia,  so  that  our  brethren  on  those  mountains 
might  build  themselves  a  suitable  house  of  worship,  in  which,  since  neither 
tower  nor  bell  are  necessary  to  be  heard  by  God,  they  might  worship  more 
conveniently  than  they  do  at  the  present  time." 

I  would  be  willing  to  secure  here  in  our  imperial  city  and  in  our  good  and 
memorable  Fatherland,  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  Ferdinands  and  Harden- 
bergs,  enough  subscriptions  to  defray  the  printing  expenses,  which  here  in 
Vienna  are  furthermore  much  lower.  But  the  great  majority  of  subscribers, 
I  expect,  after  all,  from  your  Americans,  and  especially  from  your  North 
Carolina.  I  should  think  that  you  might  easily  count  on  several  hundred 
families,  who  would  be  glad  to  purchase  such  a  commentary  for  the  home, 
at  a  price  which  would  be  very  insignificant  for  them.  And  who  knows  how 
many  good  German  souls  between  Carinthia  and  Salisbury  may  yet  be  en- 
kindled by  the  zeal  of  love  which  still  continues  to  inspire  the  German 
people  as  soon  as  it  is  a  question  of  the  rights  of  man. 

With  this  I  had  supposed  my  report  would  be  finished.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  letters  of  our  Mr.  Roschen  had  made  such  a  vivid  impression  upon  our 
city  donors  and  friends,  that  even  the  latest  bit  of  significant  news  concerning 
the  city,  just  recently  sprung  up  within  the  confines  of  his  four  congregations, 
and  concerning  the  second  edifice  made  necessary  thereby,  aroused  in  our 
vicinity  an  eager  desire,  even  with  the  last  transport  in  the  following  spring, 
also  to  contribute  something  toward  the  alleviation  of  their  economic  condi- 
tion. Consequently  there  were  transmitted  to  me  recently  the  following  items, 
intended  for  our  Mr.  Roschen,  and  with  the  wish  that  the  Spirit  of  Findorf 
may  henceforth  rest  upon  him  in  a  double  measure : 

Agricultural  Letters,  Leipzig,  1787-88.   2  Vols. 

Sind's  Veterinary,  (a  gift  of  his  Honor  Mr.  V.  Uslar.) 

Several  collections  of  small  seeds,  as  cauliflower,  savoy,  cabbage, — etc. 

Lueder's  Letters  on  the  Orowing  of  a  Vegetable  Garden,  3  Vols. 

Schmahling's  Aesthetics  of  Flowers. 

Ihid., — The  Destiny  of  a  Christian. 

Spalding's  Destiny  of  Man,  8th  Ed. 

(Hennert's)  Observations  on  a  Journey  to  Earhke,  a  contribution  to  the 
science  of  forestry  and  of  gardening,  Berlin,  1792, 

Becker's  Description  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  growing  wild  in  Mecklenburg; 
for  the  use  of  country  folk  and  foresters. 

Gatti,  On  the  Process  of  Inoculating  against  Smallpox,  Edited  by  Wogler. 

Goetz's  Sermons  on  the  Home  Training  of  Children,  from  the  Works  of 
German  Pulpit  Speakers,  2  Vols.  (Gift  of  a  lady  friend.) 

Niemann's  Concerning  Industry,  its  Difficulties  and  Means  of  Improvement. 
(Gift  of  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Haltermann,  Secretary.) 

Carl  V.  Dalberg's  Suggested  Helps  on  the  Art  of  Building.  Erfurt.  1792. 
(Anonymous  gift.) 

Cours  d' Architecture  de  Vignole  Avec  les  Commentaires  d'Aviter  par  Mari- 
ette,  with  many  copperplates,   (from  Councillor  Bardenpleth.) 
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Du  Hamel  de  Monceau's  ShipVuilding,  or  Practical  Treatises  on  building  of 
Ships,  by  Mueller. 

Bennett's  Observations  on  Nature,  with  Spallanzani's  Supplements,  edited 
by  Titius. 

New  Scenes  of  Nature,  Frankfurt  &  Leipzig,  2  Vols. 

Brief  Description  of  the  Genesee  District  (especially  with  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  Maple  Sugar). 

A  Patriotice  Warning  of  a  German  returning  from  that  region,  Bremen, 
Forester^  1792,  2  sheets.    (A  gift  of  His  Excellence,  Sec'y  Ecks.) 

Bohn's  Lexicon  of  Products  and  Wares,  containing  the  most  interesting 
things  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Technology,  new  Ed.  of  1788. 

Vergil's  Agriculture,  by  Voss.    (Gift  of  Capt.  Mueller.) 

Palla's — Natural  History  of  Peculiar  Animals,  with  copperplates,  1st  and 
2nd  collection  of  Mr.  Roenne,  the  court  assessor. 

Goetz's  Fauna  of  Europe,  or  Natural  History  of  European  Animals.  First 
Vol. 

Mr.  Veltheim's  (Director  of  Mines) — Outlines  of  Mineralogy. 

Ibid., — Something  Concerning  the  Formation  of  Basalt. 

Letters  on  Some  Mineralogical  Objects,  to  Mr.  Camper,  from  the  French, 
with  annotations  by  Meyer. 

Fabricius'  Observations  on  the  General  Construction  of  Nature. 

Voigt's  Fundamental  Knowledge  of  Man,  and  several  of  the  rudimentary 
sciences  necessary  for  his  early  development. 

Lectures  on  the  Human  Body,  and  means  of  keeping  well,  4  Parts,  Luebeck. 

Vogel's — Instructions  for  Parents,  Educators  and  Nurses.    (Anonymous  gift.) 

Armstrong's  On  the  Most  Common  Diseases  of  Children,  and  treatment  for 
the  same,  by  Schaeffer. 

Unzer's  Medical  Handbook. 

Zueckert's  Medical  Table  Book.  (Gift  of  Dr.  Schlickthorst.) 

Some  Printing  Types  for  hand  press  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Niissmann. 
(Church  Reports  Number  I,  p.  17  ff.) 

Papen's  Prayer  Book  for  Rural  Christians,  12  copies. 

Steffen's  Conversations  of  Pious  Men  with  God,  6  copies. 

Pratje's  Jubilee  Sermons,  8  copies. 

Watermeyer's   Fibel,    (Primer)    6  copies. 

Horn's  History  of  the  Reformation,  6  copies.  (Gifts  of  our  local  printer, 
Mr.  Friedrich.) 

And  just  now,  as  I  am  about  to  close  there  comes  from  Bremen  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Roschen : 

Linnaeus's  System  of  Nature,  by  Mueller,  8  Pts.  (gift  of  a  merchant,  Mr. 
Rouwe. ) 

Jonstani  Theatrum  Animalium,  Heilbrun,  1775.    (gift  of  Rev.  Nicolai.) 


About  the  same  time  that  I  had  this  delightful  experience,  I  was  informed 
through  a  friend,  who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  early  adaptation  of  agri- 
cultural people  to  industries,  that  already  a  sum  of  about  400  Thalers  had  been 
collected  for  a  monument  to  Mr.  Findorf.  I  have  also  just  read,  in  the 
German  Monthly,  Rector  Starke's  fascinating  article:  "Concerning  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Human  Race,  toward  Greater  Perfection  and  Happiness."  Such 
an  accidental  meeting  of  thought-currents  gave  my  soul,  already  inclined 
to  pleasant  divinations,  a  vividness  which  terminated  in  a  Patriotic  Dream. 

Findorf  and  Jacobi  of  Zell  were  conversing  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
more  spacious  and  higher  rooms,  into  which  fresh  air  could  constantly  be 
conducted  by  means  of  easily  opened  windows,  for  all  churches  and  rural 
schools.  Furthermore,  wherever  possible,  especially  in  the  prairie  regions  of 
Zell,  and  in  the  swampy  district  near  Bremen,  they  proposed  to  promote  the 
neglected  summer  schools,   by  encouraging  the  poorer  youths  by  means  of 
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all  kinds  of  hand  work  and  remunerative  activities  (vaccinating  and  grafting 
of  trees,  knitting,  spinning  of  wool  and  of  yarn  for  the  market,  threadreels, 
steeisprings,  etc.)  ;  in  as  far  as  this  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  parents 
who  still  cannot  dispense  with  the  help  of  their  children  of  school  age  for 
making  a  livlihood,  and  for  the  supervision  and  care  of  still  smaller  children 
in  the  families. 

Both  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  bring  industrial  schools,  once 
they  were  actually  organized,  to  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity,  there  was  first 
of  all  necessary  a  thoroughly  worked  out  plan  by  two  cooperating  ofiicials, 
since  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  rural  preachers  and  school-teachers,  it  was 
not  so  much  a  question  of  securing  a  wholesome  zeal  for  improvement,  but 
rather  of  proper  advice  and  economic  support.  And  for  this  they  both, 
(Findorf  and  Jacobi)  counted  on  the  patriotism  of  the  nobility,  who  hereto- 
fore had  spared  no  efforts  or  expense  "to  inhabit  the  desolate  places  with 
men." 

The  impressions  of  this  dream  produced,  when  I  awoke,  in  me  a  fantasia, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  room  for  here,  if  by  announcing  the  same  I 
might  hope  to  contribute  something  to  its  realization,  if  up  to  this  point,  my 
dear  readers,  the  contents  of  my  Report  have  been  of  some  interest  to  you. 

FINDORF'S  SPIRIT  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Bring  not  marble  ruins  here  from  Paros, 

Not  the  pressure  of  columns  on  my  slumbering  head ! 

Here  beneath  this  grass-covered  hill. 

Grant  me  the  boone  of  lonely  rest. 

Let  the  young  bride  plant  a  quiet  violet, 
And  the  young  husband  a  sugar-maple. 

On  the  mound  of  my  grave, 

Indeed  also  a  slab  may  tell  their  grandson : 

Here  slumbers  Findorf, — But  the  money  yonder 
In  your  hands,  throw  it  not  away ! 

Build  me  a  house,  the  more  easily  to  shelter 

The  tender  growth  of  budding  offspring. 

Teach  my  children  wisdom  and  virtue, 

Teach  them  God's  creation  and  the  purpose  of  life. 

Teach  them  to  know  the  gracious  duties  of  mankind, 

As  also  the  reward  of  piety. 

Only  train  at  the  same  time  to  work  and  skill 

Their  young  hands ;  awaken  the  inventive  spirit 

Of  the  little  flock  which  soon  becomes  posterity, 
Show  them  the  rich  and  numerous  foundations 

Of  rural  blessings.    On  all  sides  let 
The  plant  of  cheerful  activity  be  praised. 

Such  a  monument,  not  marble. 

Becomes  the  true  friends  of  the  Fatherland. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  an  essay  on  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  the  needs  for  the  apparatus  and  knowledge  to  extract  drugs 
from  herbs,  barks,  etc.,  and  reports  of  the  adjudicated  cases  of  the 
supreme  and  circuit  courts;  an  essay  on  slavery;  and  obituary 
notices. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  MEDICINE,  AND  LAW^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  North-Carolina  Journal. 

SI  K, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty,  through  your  useful  vehicle,  to  communicate  two 
or  three  hints  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States. 

These  states  have  set  an  example,  above  all  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty.^ 
The  several  states  as  well  as  the  general  government  have  placed,  or 
rather  left  religion,  in  great  wisdom,  precisely  where  it  ought  to  be,  that 
is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  dictates  of  every  person's  opinion  and 
conscience,  so  far  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  public  tranquility;  beyond 
which  no  human  legislature  can  justly  exercise  the  smallest  measure  of 
power. 

There  are  within  the  United  States  a  great  number  of  learned  and 
sensible  gentlemen  of  the  clerical  order,  whose  catholic  disposition, 
whose  precepts  and  examples  give  a  tone  to  morality,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  and  influential  in  the  government.  It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising to  me  that  those  gentlemen  have  not,  before  this  time,  taken  some 
measures  towards  a  new  translation^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  agree 
that  such  a  measure  is  necessary.  Were  it  well  done,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  cut  off  infidelity  by  the  root;  it  would  at  least  remove  the  literal 
absurdities  and  seeming  contradictions  contained  in  that  sacred  volume, 
and  adapt  the  whole  to  our  present  language,  and  consequently  more  to 
our  understanding. 

What  delicate  mind,  especially  the  female,  can  peruse  several  pas- 
sages in  that  holy  book,  without  painful  sensations — such  language  as 
would  not,  in  this  enlightened  age,  be  suffered  to  pass  on  the  stage  ? 


»  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Aug.  1,  1796,  p.  4,  c.  1. 

«  See  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  first  amendment  which  was  declared 
to  be  in  force  Dec.  15,  1791. 

•  The  translation  of  the  English  Bible  was  begun  by  Nicholas  Hereford.  The  completion  of  this 
work  is  usually  attributed,  but  not  on  sufficient  grounds,  to  Wycliffe,  who  died  in  1384.  A  new  version 
was  almost  immediately  started  by  John  Purvey,  another  Wycliffite,  who  completed  it  in  1388.  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Vol.  18,  p.  592.  The  St.  James  version  was  completed  in  1611,  the  Revised  version 
in  1881  and  the  American  Revised  version  in  1901. 

[  283  ] 
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"Would  it  not  be  adviseable  for  a  few  of  tlie  most  learned  and  virtuous 
of  the  reverend  Clergy  from  every  denomination*  in  tlie  United  States, 
to  have  a  convention  at  some  convenient  time  and  place,  and  enter  upon 
the  arduous  task  ?  There  is  nearly  the  same  necessity  for  it  as  there  was 
more  than  a  century  ago. — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  and 
integrity  of  the  gentlemen. — There  would  not  be  the  same  embarrass- 
ments, such  as  bigotry,  superstition,  &c.  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
former  translators.  I  believe  thousands  of  my  fellow-citizens  would 
rejoice  to  see  such  a  scheme  well  executed.  Reverend  gentlemen,  dedi- 
cate it,  if  you  please,  to  the  present  President^  of  the  United  States — he 
is,  I  was  going  to  say,  an  infinitely  more  dignified  patron  than  King 
James,^  to  whom  the  last  translation  was  addressed. 

Mr.  Printer,  there  is  no  country  where  the  human  body  is  exempt 
from  a  variety  of  diseases  and  infirmities,  and  yet  in  that  same  country 
the  great  author  of  our  nature  has  provided  abundant  recourses  for  the 
healing  art,  without  foreign  aid  or  auxiliaries.  If  that  learned  and 
eminently  useful  set  of  gentlemen  in  the  United  States,  the  Medical 
Faculty,^  would  exert  themselves  to  forward  Botany  and  Chemistry,  it 
would  be  the  means,  in  a  short  time,  of  saving  millions  of  dollars  to  this 
country.  If  we  had  the  apparatus  and  possessed  the  knowledge*^  how  to 
extract  them,  we  would  have  no  occasion  to  send  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  government  for  emetics,  cathartics,  barks,  gums,  salts,  a  variety  of 
antiseptics,  and  every  other  necessary  medicine. 

A  word  or  two  to  the  Law  Department  will  conclude  this  short  essay. 
The  elements  of  jurisprudence  might  be  taken  from  Judge  Blackstone^ 
and  other  elementary  writers,  leaving  out  their  useless  lumber  so  as  to 
have  the  general  principles  entire.  As  actions  on  the  cases  are  almost 
infinite  in  a  free  government,  where  all  the  contracts,  dealings  and  ways 
of  men  are  searched  to  the  bottom.  I  wish  to  see  modern  books  of  cases 
reported  from  every  part  of  the  world.  I  flatter  myself  that  some  gen- 
tlemen are  preparing  to  report  the  adjudicated  cases  within  the  United 
States,  especially  those  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts^^ — I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  contain  much  useful  information. 

A   CITIZEK 

*  The  United  States  censiis  of  1790  does  not  carry  any  statistics  relative  to  religious  denominations. 
In  1850,  the  following  list  was  included  in  the  United  States  Census;  Baptist,  Christian,  Congrega- 
tional, Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopal,  Free,  Friends,  German  Reformed,  Jewish,  Lutheran,  Mononite, 
Methodist,  Moravian,  Orthodox  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Swendenborgian, 
Tunker,  Union,  Universalist,  and  Minor  Sects.  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Census  of  1860.  The  follow- 
ing were  listed  as  having  organizations  in  North  Carolina;  Baptist,  Christian,  Episcopal,  Free,  Friends, 
German  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Moravian,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Cathohc,  Tunker,  and 
Union.  Ibid. 

'  George  Washington. 
«  James  I  of  England. 

'  This  refers  to  the  medical  profession  as  a  collective  body.  Facultas  is  the  Latin  word  which 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  an  art  or  branch  x)i  learning. 

•  The  first  medical  school  in  the  United  States  was  organized  by  John  Morgan  and  William  Ship- 
per, Jr.,  in  1765  as  the  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia;  in  1767  King's  College,  now  Columbia  University, 
organized  a  medical  school.  In  1782  Harvard  University  organized  its  medical  school.  By  1800  there 
■were  five  medical  schools  in  the  United  States.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  15,  p.  177.  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia,  Second  Edition,  Vol.  XV,  p.  334. 

0  Sir  William  Blackstone,  English  jurist,  1723-80. 

>"  The  reports  of  the  Court  of  Conference  in  North  Carolina  were  first  printed  in  1805,  but  this 
volume  contains  reports  of  the  court  held  in  1800.  The  reports  of  the  circuit  courts,  1797-1806,  were 
printed,  but  there  is  no  date  of  publication. 
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ESSAY  ON  POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERT Y^^ 


For  the  ]^OETH-CAEOLI]^A  JOUEI^AL. 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  the  amazing  contrast  which  prevails  in 
country,  between  the  practice  and  profession  of  the  people.  Liberty,  the 
equal  rights  of  man — political  and  religious  liberty  are  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  boasted  theme  of  all  classes  of  citizens  abroad;  while  at  the 
same  instant  at  home,  they  withhold  from  a  part  of  the  human  race,  this 
their  acknowledged  natural  right,  and  subject  them  to  every  species  of 
oppression  that  is  known,  even  in  governments  whose  theory  and  practice 
they  execrate  as  tyrannic,  oppressive,  nefarious  and  unjust.  This  con- 
trast is  not  less  apparent  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  states,  than 
in  the  practice  of  the  people;  and  though  the  former  may  afford  a 
specious  veil  for  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  latter,  yet  to  every 
reflecting  mind  the  solid  absurdity  of  both  must  appear  extreme.  To 
view  this  contrast  in  our  government  in  the  true  point  of  light,  to  judge 
of  its  inconsistency  with  clearness  and  precision,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  Our  local  constitutions 
have  not  only  tacitly  admitted,  but  have  unequivocally  and  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  personal  liberty  and 
equality,*  to  the  protection  of,  and  to  an  equal  and  indiscriminate  par- 

*  See  the  constitutions  of  Virginia,i2  North  Carolina.is  South  Carolina,i4 
and  Georgia, 15 


ticipation  in  the  laws,  pointing  to  merit  as  the  only  natural  and  proper 
distinction  between  one  man  and  another.  But  how  little  do  the  laws 
comport  with  the  spirit  of  these  constitutions,  while  they  legalize  in  the 
whites  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  blacks,  and  thus  by  destroying 
their  natural  and  personal  liberty,  sink  them  to  slavery,^^  and  all  the 

11  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  July  4,  1796,  p.  4,  c.  1. 

i«  "Section  1.  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest 
their  posterity;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  hfe  and  liberty,  ..."  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Constitution  of 
Virginia  1776.  Thorpe,  F.  N.,  The  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  Colonial  Charters,  and  other  Organic 
Laws  of  the  States,  Territories  and  Colonies,  Vol.  VII,  p.  3813. 

n  "That  all  political  power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the  people  only."  Declaration  of  Rights 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  1776.    Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  2787. 

'♦  "Section  1.  All  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  people;  and  all  free  governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority,  and  are  instituted  for  their  peace  safety,  and  happiness."  Constitution  of  South 
Carohna  1790,  Article  IX.    Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  3264. 

»5  "We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  from  whom  all  power  originates,  and  for  whose 
benefit  all  government  is  intended,  ..."    Constitution  of  Georgia,  1777.    Zfeid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  778. 

16  Prior  to  1723  slaves  could  be  freed  by  their  owners  provided  the  freed  slaves  departed  the  colony 
within  six  months  after  being  freed.  But  the  slaves  so  freed  often  departed  for  a  time,  returned  and 
deemed  "themselves  inhabitants  of  this  Government  by  such  Departure  and  Return."  Therefore 
in  1723  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  which  stipulated  that  if  any  slave  or  slaves  being  so  freed, 
and  set  at  liberty,  and  having  departed,  and  later  returned  to  the  colony,  it  was  lawful  for  any  person 
to  apprehend  the  slave  or  slaves,  and  by  legal  process  have  him  or  them  sold  into  slavery  for  seven 
years,  and  after  the  seven  year  period,  the  slave  or  slaves  must  depart  the  colony  within  six  months 
of  such  freedom,  or  they  were  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  sold  into  slavery  for  another  seven  year 
period.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  107.  By  1777  the  question  of  freeing  slaves 
was  again  before  the  Assembly.  The  preamble  to  an  act  passed  in  that  year  is  as  follows:  "Whereas 
the  evil  and  pernicious  Practice  of  freeing  slaves  in  this  State,  ought  at  this  alarming  and  critical  time 
to  be  guarded  against  by  every  friend  and  Wellwisher  to  his  country."  This  law  provided  that  no 
slave  should  be  freed  except  for  meritorious  service  to  be  adjudged  of,  and  allowed  by  the  county  court, 
and  slaves  otherwise  freed  should  be  apprehended  and  sold  into  slavery.  State  Records  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Vol.  XXIV,  p.  14.  After  this  law  the  Quaker  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  allow  them  to  free  their 
slaves.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  34,  51,  53,  61,  258,  269,  283,  286,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
29.  31,  33,  35,  53,  62,  63. 
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horrors  incident  to  that  degraded  and  woful  condition.  Here  the  con- 
trast strikes  with  redoubled  force,  and  naturally  leads  to  a  short  investi- 
gation of  this  strange  inconsistency. 

When  forming  our  constitutions,  oppressions  lay  at  the  door,  and  we 
were  the  devoted  victims.  Personal  interest  being  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict, we  viewed  the  monster  in  its  natural  shape,  and  under  this  impres- 
sion in  the  language  of  justice  and  reason  we  cried  aloud,  that  all  men 
were  naturally  and  equally  free ;  or  in  the  language  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  "That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."^^  Here  was  an  effort  of  reason 
which  did  honour  to  human  nature;  but  how  little  consistency  is  there 
in  the  human  character,  when  prejudice  is  substituted  for  justice,  and 
when  private  interest  usurps  the  empire  of  reason :  and  how  very  absurd 
even  in  this  exclamation,  while  slavery  is  supported  by  law,^^  and  a  part 
of  the  human  race  legally  degraded  to  the  condition  of  the  unthinking 
brute,  and  sold  like  cattle  from  one  imperious  master  to  another. 

"Wor  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  can  hold, 
"The  heart,  abandon'd  to  the  thirst  of  Gold." 

But  we  are  a  generous,  a  liberal  and  disinterested  people  that  boast  of 
equality  and  the  rights  of  man :  at  the  picture  of  foreign  slavery,  all  the 
soft  passions  are  brought  into  action,  and  we  feel  the  full  force  of  sym- 
pathetic distress.  As  effects  of  this  sympathy,  we  ransom  from  Algerine 
slavery,  the  unfortunate  captives  of  America;  but  to  complete  the  con- 
trast (and  to  raise  the  money)  we  drive  through  the  most  servile  labour, 
and  bow  under  the  yoke  of  the  most  complicated  slavery,  native  sons  of 
Africa's  shore.  We  execrate  as  barbarous  infidels,  the  inflictors  of 
foreign  oppressions,  while  we  the  Christians  are  guilty  of  the  same, 
without  remorse. — Ye  GODS!  What  sort  of  an  animal  is  man?  Is  it 
the  specious  name  Christian  that  gives  us  the  right  over  what  we  arro- 
gantly call  a  Heathen  world  ?  or  is  it  the  prejudice  and  pride  arrogated 
the  right  and  introduced  the  scene;  and  that  power,  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion supporting  their  claim,  have  reduced  "slavery  to  a  system"?  or 
lastly,  is  it  that  a  diversity  of  colours,  hath  established  a  disparity  in 
natural  rights,  and  that  black  is  the  divine  mark  of  servitude?  He  who 
believes  this,  must  presume  that  God  is  neither  just  nor  equal  in  his 
ways ;  a  position  that  will  destroy  the  idea  of  his  existence,  and  leave  the 
world  to  the  government  of  a  blind  and  unmeaning  chance :  But  there  is 

"  See  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

>'  "No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall  in  consequence  of  any  law,  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
ehall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  Constitution 
of  United  States,  Article  IV,  sec.  2. 
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a  God  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  of  universal  beneficence,  whose  ear  is 
open  to  the  cries  of  the  helpless  and  oppressed,  and  who  will  at  some  day 
not  very  remote  I  trust, 

Brake  the  dire  chain,  that  holds  the  slave, 
And  heal  those  wounds  the  tyrant  gave. 

A  KEPUBLICAK 


OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 
These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.    They  will  be  taken 
from  the  !N"orth  Carolina  new^spapers  now^  on  file  in  the  ofiices  of  the 
!N^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

JOHN  BLAKELEY  AND  STEPHEN  CONNICK  DEAD^^ 


Died  on  Saturday^^  last,  the  Et.  Worshipful  John  Blakeley,  master  of 
St.  Tammany's  Lodge  in  this  town. — On  Wednesday^^  last  Capt.  Stephen 
Connick. 

ANN  STANLEY  DEAD''' 


DIED)  At  ITewhern,  on  Thursday  the  2d  inst.  deeply  lamented  and 
regretted— Mrs.  A:N'N'  STAI^LEY,  relict  of  the  Hon.  John  Wright 
Stanley,  Esq.  aged  36  years. 

She  did  honour  to  the  matronly  character,  for  the  charities,  the  vir- 
tues, and  the  tender  affections  were  all  her  own ;  and  although  her  heart 
was  warmly  attached  to  relative  connections,  it  was  not  absorbed  by 
them,  for  her  friendships  were  fervid,  uniform,  and  durable. 

Her  various  duties,  she  ever  performed,  not  as  obligations — they  ap- 
peared to  flow  spontaneously  from  a  heart  abounding  with  real  affection 
and  benevolence.  She  might  justly  be  considered  an  example  of  all 
domestic  virtues. 

The  numbers  who  attended,  with  the  most  poignant  grief,  to  convey 
her  remains  to  the  silent  grave,  afford  the  strongest  proofs  how  highly 
she  was  esteemed — how  deservedly  beloved! 

FRANCIS  BONDEr-' 


DIED,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  inst.  much  regretted  by  all  his 
acquaintance,  Mr.  EEAISrCIS  EOOT)ET,  an  honest  and  industrious 
citizen  of  this  town. 


i»  Hairs  Wilmington  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1797,  p.  3,  c.  3. 

"  Oct.  7,  1797. 

"  Oct.  11,  1797. 

"  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  July  23,  1789.  p.  3,  c.  2. 

"  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  April  30,  1795,  p.  3,  c.  3. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Marshal  Ney  :  Before  and  After  Execution.    By  J.  Edward  Smoot.    ( Char- 
lotte, North  Carolma:  Queeii  City  Printing  Company.   1929.    Pp.  400.) 

This  book  revives  the  legend  that  Marshal  'Nej  escaped  execution 
in  1815  and  came  to  America  v^here  he  spent  the  rem^aining  years 
of  his  life  under  the  name  of  Peter  Stewart  Ney.  The  story  runs 
that  certain  high  state  and  Masonic  officials,  including  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  outraged  at  the  condemnation  of  the  great  marshal  but 
unable  to  save  him  openly,  arranged  for  a  fake  execution  and  the 
marshal's  escape  to  America.  Accompanying  him  were  two  other 
French  officers.  Marshal  Lefebvre  and  Pasqual  Luciani.  Lefebvre 
and  Luciani  landed  at  Philadelphia,  but  'Nej  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  Luciani,  a  near  relative  of  ^N'apoleon,  went  into  business 
in  Philadelphia,  wdiere  he  married;  from  1843  to  1847  he  was  in 
business  in  Wilmington,  JST.  C,  and  after  1847  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
He  left  children,  one  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Victoria  Arnold,  who  died 
in  1928.  After  I^ey  landed  at  Charleston,  history  loses  trace  of  him 
for  two  or  three  years,  but  in  1819  catches  sight  of  him  again  as  a 
schoolmaster  at  Cheraw,  S.  C.  Three  years  later  he  moved  to  North 
Carolina  where,  save  for  an  occasional  temporary  absence,  he  taught 
school  until  his  death  in  1846. 

Peter  Stewart  Ney  was  usually  quite  reticent  about  his  life  pre- 
vious to  his  coming  to  America,  but  sometimes  when  in  his  cups,  and 
finally  on  his  death-bed,  he  asserted  his  identity  with  Napoleon's 
great  marshal.  His  claims  were  unqualifiedly  accepted  by  his  asso- 
ciates, and  are  firmly  believed  to  this  day  by  their  descendants.  In 
1895  Rev.  James  A.  Weston  of  Hickory,  N.  C,  after  years  of  pains- 
taking investigation  which  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  Peter  Stew- 
art Ney's  story,  published  all  the  evidence  then  available  in  his 
Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney.  Mr.  Weston 
made  out  a  strong  case  but  there  were  gaps  which  prevented  its  being 
conclusive. 

Dr.  Smoot  has  continued  the  work  begun  by  Mr.  Weston.  Much 
of  his  evidence  is  merely  accumulative,  but  some  of  it  is  new  and 
important.  His  most  significant  contribution  to  the  case  is  a  state- 
ment obtained   in   1926   from  Mrs.   Victoria   Arnold,   daughter   of 
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Pasqual  Luciani,  who  says  upon  information  obtained  from  her 
father:  ''Marshal  '^ey,  Marshal  Lefebvre  and  my  father  escaped  to 
the  coast  together,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo — ]\Iarshal  Xey  going 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Marshal  Lefebvre  and  my  father  going  to 
Philadelphia,  Marshal  J^ey  was  never  executed,  but  died  in  JS^ordi 
Carolina.''  (Page  251.) 

Dr.  Smoot  also  seems  to  establish  pretty  clearly  that  a  Dr.  E.  M.  C. 
N^eyman,  who  practiced  medicine  for  many  years  in  Indiana,  was 
Marshal  Ney's  son  who,  in  1821,  was  sent  to  America  by  his  mother 
to  join  his  father.  Dr.  iSTeyman  states  that  while  he  never  lived  with 
his  father  in  this  country,  he  "saw  him  a  half  dozen  or  more  times." 
(Page  302.)  In  1876  he  visited  the  grave  of  Peter  Stewart  ISTey  in 
Rowan  County,  ^.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  to 
Indiana,  but  was  not  allowed  by  the  local  authorities  to  do  so.  Dr. 
ISTeyman  frequently  confirmed  the  story  of  the  Marshal's  escape  and 
his  identity  with  Peter  Stewart  ^ey. 

Marshal  iN^ey  and  Wellington  were  Masons,  and  there  is  a  Masonic 
tradition  in  both  Ireland  and  France  which  connects  Wellington's 
name  with  JN'ey's  escape.  (Colyer  Parrington:  "Masonry's  Work  in 
Ireland,"  Neia  England  Craftsman,  November,  1920.) 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  identity  of  Peter  Stewart  IsTey 
with  Marshal  JSTey  is  conclusively  established,  it  is  certain  that  Dr. 
Smoot's  investigations  have  greatly  strengthened  the  case.  His  ma- 
terial, unfortunately,  is  not  well  arranged,  and  the  book  contains  a 
mass  of  documents  which,  though  evidence  of  the  author's  inde- 
fatigable labors,  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  merely  add  to 
the  reader's  difficulty  in  sifting  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  It  may 
be  added,  too,  that  in  view  of  the  author's  contention  that  ISiej  was 
not  executed,  the  subtitle  of  his  book  sounds  a  little  queer. 

R.  D.  W.   CoxxoE. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Memorabilia  of  Fifty  Years.  1877-1927.  By  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Rond- 
thaler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  of  Salem  Con.srreijation  of  the  Moravian  Church 
at  Wmston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  (Raleigh:  Edwards  &  Broii'4hton  Com- 
pany.   1928.    Pp.  xi,  520.) 

For  176  years  the  Moravians  of  Wachovia  in  Xorth  Carolina  have 
been  accustomed  to  gather  at  the  church  on  each  ^ew  Year's  Eve, 
to  hear  their  pastor  read  a  resume  of  the  chief  events  of  the  vear. 
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secular  and  religious,  which  in  any  way  affected  their  interests  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  first  of  these  ' 'Memorabilia,"  as  they  are  called, 
was  read  December  31,  1753.  Together  with  the  community  diaries 
and  other  official  records  of  the  Brethren,  they  furnish  Wachovia 
with  a  more  nearly  complete  account  of  its  history  than  any  other 
community  in  ISTorth  Carolina  can  boast  of. 

The  Moravians  were  excellent  annalists.  'No  event  of  the  slightest 
interest  or  importance  to  their  community  went  unrecorded.  The 
erection  of  houses,  the  planting  of  fields,  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustries were  all  carefully  noted.  They  recorded  the  topography  of 
the  country,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  growth  of  crops,  the  flight 
of  wild  birds.  If  a  stranger  came,  his  visit  was  faithfully  noted. 
Marriages,  births,  confirmations,  and  deaths  were  set  down  with 
meticulous  care.  These  detailed  records  of  their  community  life 
v/hicli  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officials  diarist  to  keep  shows  that  the 
Moravians  were  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  their  enterprise 
and  of  the  interest  it  would  be  to  future  generations.  The  diaries 
are  merely  the  records  of  the  events;  the  ^'Memorabilia"  often  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  contemporaneous  interpretations. 

The  diaries,  ''Memorabilia,"  and  other  records  for  the  years  1752- 
1779,  edited  by  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  have  been  published  in  three 
volumes  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  under  the  title 
of  Reco7'ds  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina.  Other  volumes  are 
to  follow.  Bishop  Rondthaler's  "Memorabilia,"  although  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Historical  Commission,  is  uniform  in  binding,  size, 
and  general  make-up  with  the  Records  and  may  well  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  series. 

On  October  21,  1877,  Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler  became  pastor  of 
the  Home  Moravian  Church  at  Salem ;  in  1891  he  was  elected  a  bishop 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravian  Church,  but  did  not  relinquish 
his  position  as  pastor  of  the  Salem  church  until  1908.  On  October  21, 
1927,  the  various  congregations  of  the  Southern  Province  united  with 
the  Home  Church  in  a  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate.  At  that  time  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Wachovia 
Historical  Society  announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
publish  the  Bishop's  "Memorabilia  of  the  Salem  Congi-egation"  for 
the  years  1877-1927.  In  a  letter  to  him  explaining  the  plan,  the 
committee  said: 
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When  you  came  to  Salem  in  1877  you  found  two  quite  small  neigh- 
boring towns.  You  found  a  people  poor  and  depressed  by  the  trials  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  the  dread  Reconstruction  Days,  and 
you  found  a  Moravian  congregation  whose  invested  funds  had  been  swept 
away  in  the  general  cataclysm. 

For  fifty  years  you  have  watched  the  dual  community  emerge  from 
obscurity  to  become  the  largest  city  in  the  State ;  for  fifty  years  you  have 
led  the  Moravian  membership  into  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life;  for 
fifty  years  you  have  made  annual  record  of  the  progress  of  the  Nation, 
State,  City  and  Congregation. 

The  writing  of  an  annual  Memorabilia,  or  history  of  the  noteworthy 
events  of  the  year,  and  the  reading  of  the  same  at  a  service  on  'New 
Year's  Eve,  is  a  custom  inherited  from  the  founders  of  Wachovia,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  ever  before  fifty  such  Memorabilia  have  been  writ- 
ten in  one  place  by  one  man.  Known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  local 
Moravian  membership  because  of  their  interest  and  charm,  these  Memo- 
rabilia have  been  eagerly  heard  and  read  by  many,  many  people;  and 
now,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  this  Jubilee  occasion,  these  Memorabilia  are 
to  be  printed  in  book  form,  so  becoming  an  enduring  Memorial  of  your 
fifty  years  of  active  service  in  Winston-Salem. 

In  many  ways  this  will  be  a  unique  Memorial,  for  it  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  locality  but  will  carry  your  name  and  the  record  of  your  IJ 
service  throughout  the  l^ation  and  beyond  the  seas.    Though  they  were 
written  with  no  thought  of  yourself  these  Memorabilia  will  become  an 
abiding  evidence  of  your  erudition,  your  leadership,  your  keen  observa-                             .  | 
tion,  and  in  years  to  come  many  a  student  of  history  will  turn  to  them  ' 
for  light  on  the  half  century  which  they  so  graphically  portray. 

The  committee  did  not  over-estimate  the  value  of  these  remarkable 
documents.  Beginning  with  comments  on  the  Hayes-Tilden  presi- 
dential contest  of  1877,  they  close  with  reference  to  a  young  man, 
'^unknown  to  fame,"  who  in  1927,  ^^climbed  into  his  airplane  in 
Roosevelt  Field,  ISTew  York,  with  the  simple  expression,  'Well,  let's 
go,'  and  "winged  his  flight  more  than  three  thousand,  eight  hundred 
miles"  to  Le  Bourget  Field  at  Paris.  His  flight  lasted  thirty-three 
and  one-half  hours;  in  1753,  the  year  in  which  Bishop  Rondthaler's 
predecessor  read  the  first  "Memorabilia"  in  Wachovia,  the  journey 
from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  to  Wachovia,  E'orth  Carolina,  re- 
quired thirty-nine  days ! 

But  the  annalist  is  not  chiefly  concerned  with  national  and  world 
events.  Valuable  as  his  "Memorabilia"  are  as  contemporaneous  in- 
terpretations of  world  history  as  it  was  unfolded  before  his  eyes. 
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they  are  even  more  interesting  and  important  as  a  community  history. 

They  record  the  evolution  of  two  country  villages  into  a  thriving 

modern  industrial  city.    The  Bishop,  however,  is  much  more  than 

an  annalist;  he  not  only  notes  the  building  of  great  industries,  the 

appearance  of  new  inventions,  the  announcements  of  new  discoveries, 

but  his  analytical  mind  penetrates  the  significance  of  the  economic 

and  social  changes  which  they  presage.    Changing  manners,  customs, 

moral,  social  standards  and  attitudes  occupy  much  of  his  attention, 

and  his  comments  are  always  keen  and  pointed. 

These   ^^Memorabilia"   are  not   only  important   as   an  historical 

source;  they  are  intensely  interesting  as  a  human  document.    One 

feels  strongly  the  great  personality  reflected  through  them ;  they  seem 

to  be  simple,  almost  confidential,  heart-to-heart  talks  of  a  beloved 

pastor  to  his  flock  about  their  intimate  common  concerns.    Simplicity 

and  clearness,  a  total  absence  of  striving  after  effect,  and  directness 

of  statement  are  their  most  striking  literary  characteristics. 

K.  D.  W.  CoNi^oR. 
Uniyersity  of  North  Carolina. 


Economic  Bases  of  Disunion  in  South  Carolina.    By  John  G.  Van  Deusen. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.   1928.    Pp.  360.   $6.00.) 

Within  limits  that  are  not  adequately  indicated  by  this  book's 
title,  for  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  economics  of  slavery,  Mr. 
Van  Deusen  has  contributed  to  an  understanding  of  the  secession 
movement  in  South  Carolina.  He  has  searched  industriously  in  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  public  documents  of  the  United  States  (but  not 
of  South  Carolina),  and  published  and  unpublished  correspondence 
for  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  over  real  or  fancied  economic  wrongs. 
He  has  found  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  South  Carolinians 
loudly  proclaimed  dissatisfaction,  for  on  a  multitude  of  occasions 
one  or  another  of  her  newspapers  or  this  or  that  politician  in  hyper- 
bolic terms  denounced  the  oppressions  of  the  government  in  Wash- 
ington or  complained  of  the  burdens  of  the  Union.  How  much  of  this 
was  evidence  of  real  dissatisfaction  with  South  Carolina's  position 
within  the  Union  and  what  real  basis  there  was  for  complaint  Mr. 
Van  Deusen  does  not  tell  us.  He  does  not  portray  clearly  the  funda- 
mentals of  South  Carolina's  economic  life.    He  neglects  the  institu- 
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tion  of  slavery.  Too  often  we  feel  that  he  has  not  gotten  beneath  the 
surface  of  events.  His  attitude,  in  this  respect,  is  exemplified,  in  the 
following  statement:  '^In  1850  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were 
sure  that  federal  appropriations  were  unequally  distributed  in  every 
department.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  this  conclusion  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  consequence"  (p.  144). 

It  is  Mr.  Van  Deusen's  thesis  that  those  who  have  taught  that 
slavery  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Civil  War  have  been  in  error,  and 
that  the  members  of  South  Carolina's  secession  convention  were  in- 
sincere when  they  stated  that  danger  to  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance. 
''There  must  have  been  some  motive,"  he  contends,  ''not  openly 
avowed"  in  1860  which  induced  South  Carolina  to  secede.  "We  find 
this  motive,"  he  continues,  "in  bitter  resentment  over  real  or  fancied 
economic  wrongs,  and  the  feeling  that  South  Carolina  would  never 
be  economically  independent  while  she  remained  in  the  Union." 
(p.  330.)  The  protective  tariff,  unequitable  distribution  of  federal 
appropriations,  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  the  national  bank,  the  financial  and  commercial  de- 
pendence of  the  South  upon  the  North  are  the  "economic  wrongs" 
discussed  in  approximately  the  first  half  of  this  book.  In  the  latter 
half  is  found  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  author's  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  South  Carolina's  history.  Here  are  pictured  un- 
successful attempts  to  escape  from  economic  dependence  upon  the 
I^orth  by  developing  direct  trade  with  Europe,  by  building  railroads 
that  would  contribute  to  that  trade,  and  by  developing  a  diversified 
manufacturing  industry.  A  final  chapter  discusses  South  Carolina's 
leadership  in  the  attempt  "to  revive  the  [foreign]  slave  trade."  The 
author  views  the  denial  of  this  trade  as  an  economic  grievance  in  that 
it  was  "cutting  off  the  supply  of  her  labor."  (p.  328.)  Yet  the  de- 
mand for  the  revival  of  this  trade,  he  says,  was  made  by  political 
agitators  who  did  not  expect  to  do  more  than  press  "the  issue  in 
order  to  arouse  hostility  in  the  ]^orth  and  secure  the  election  of 
Fremont,"  Vs^hich  would  in  turn  "give  them  an  excuse  for  secession." 
(p.  327.) 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  has  used  a  strictly  topical  arrangement  of  his 
materials.  This  has  some  advantages,  but  it  deprives  his  narrative  of 
the  more  dramatic  portrayal  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  that  reached 
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its  culmination  in  secession.  As  regards  literary  style,  frequently 
there  is  awkwardness  and  occasionally  there  is  grammatical  error. 
There  are  some  helpful  statistical  tables,  a  map,  a  good  bibliography, 
and  an  index. 

Philip  M.  Hamer. 
University  of  Tennessee. 


Desertion  During  the  Civil  War.   By  Ella  Lonn.    [The  American  Historical 
Association.]      (New   York:   The  Century   Company.    1928.    Pp.   vii,  251. 

$3.00.) 

Professor  Lonn's  book  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  rapidly 
growing  volume  of  monographic  literature  that  is  helping  us  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  She  has  written, 
on  the  whole,  with  admirable  detachment,  and  her  very  evident  in- 
dustry and  patience  and  the  extent  of  her  researches  constantly  chal- 
lenge one's  admiration. 

The  study  is  based  largely  upon  an  exhaustive  search  of  those 
seventy  ponderous  and  badly  ordered,  but  inestimable,  volumes  of  the 
Official  Kecords  of  the  War  of  Rebellion,  though  other  valuable  source 
materials  and  rare  secondary  accounts  have  been  used.  Many  readers 
will  be  startled  to  learn  from  these  reliable  accounts  that  the  total 
number  of  desertions  exceeded  100,000  in  the  South  and  200,000  in 
the  ISTorth. 

Broadly  speaking,  Professor  Lonn  has  made  a  factual  survey  of  the 
causes,  extent,  and  effects  of  desertions  in  both  the  ISTorth  and  South. 
Desertion  from  the  Confederate  armies  is  discussed  first,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  story  of  desertion  in  the  ISTorth  parallels  and 
contrasts  with  conditions  in  the  South  are  freely  employed.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  is  fully  treated.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
causes,  growth  and  extent  of  desertion ;  means  of  escape  and  measures 
of  prevention  by  the  central  and  local  governments;  the  sanctuaries 
of  deserters  and  deserter-hunting;  the  encouragement  of  desertion 
from  the  Confederate  armies  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
the  North,  and  vice  versa;  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  deser- 
tion ;  and  the  effects  of  desertion.  A  final  chapter  compares  the  extent 
and  relative  significance  of  desertions  from  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  armies. 
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In  general  accounts,  and  more  particularly  in  recent  monographs 
on  various  aspects  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  much  has  appeared 
on  desertion,  especially  in  the  South.  Professor  Lonn  has  added  a 
great  deal  of  information  to  phases  already  discussed,  and  has  treated 
exhaustively  many  new  phases. 

Some  discrepancies,  as  is  usually  the  case,  have  crept  into  Pro- 
fessor Bonn's  book.  A  few  words  are  mispelled,  James  Phelon  (p. 
14)  should  be  James  Phelan,  Grant's  letter  to  Washburne  is  dated 
1864  and  1865  (p.  23),  George  Randolph  was  Secretary  of  War  and 
not  Secretary  of  ^^State"  (p.  24),  the  word  ''of"  is  used  for  ''in" 
in  a  book  title  (p.  117,  footnote  1),  and  a  sentence  on  page  174  is 
badly  garbled.  Such  typographical  errors  are  common,  but  they 
always  give  pain  to  the  author. 

On  page  124  the  strange  statement  is  made  that  "Desertion  soon 
lost  its  stigma,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  really  had  any,  with  most  of  the 
Civil  War  soldiers."  This  is  not  in  harmony  with  facts  hitherto 
known  and  with  much  that  Professor  Bonn  has  presented.  It  is  not 
congruous,  for  example,  with  the  high  praise  of  the  soldiers  con- 
tained in  the  first  paragraph  of  page  225.  It  seems  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  death  penalty  in  checking 
desertion  in  the  North  toward  the  end  of  the  war.  The  differences 
in  the  rate  of  desertion  in  the  North  and  South  at  that  time  are 
rather  to  be  found  in  other  factors  clearly  set  out  in  other  parts  of 
the  book. 

The  statement  (p.  227)  that  the  South  had  no  equivalent  for  the 
bounty-brokers  of  the  North,  "the  men  who  monopolized  the  business 
of  seeking  out  and  presenting  volunteers  and  substitutes,"  is  erro- 
neous. The  Richmond  Dispatch,  June  24,  1862,  for  example  said 
there  were  "immense  frauds  and  villainy  being  carried  on"  in  Rich- 
mond "in  buying  and  selling  substitutes  by  men  who  make  a  regailar 
business  of  the  nefarious  trade."  The  fact  that  there  was  such 
practice  is  also  attested  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  Virginia. 

In  my  judgment.  Professor  Bonn  allowed  herself  to  fall  too  much 
into  the  habit  of  using  the  adjectives  employed  by  the  righteously 
indignant  to  describe  the  deserters.  Though  charitable  allowances  are 
m.ade  for  desertions,  a  certain  type  of  deserters  referred  to  on  page 
141,  for  example,  are  called  "cowards,"  and  citizens  who  encouraged 
desertion  are  called  (p.  142)  "cowardly  or  traitorous."    It  is  doubt- 
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ful  whether  the  Confederates  should  be  called  ''rebels/'  as  is  repeat- 
edly done,  since  that  term  raises  a  moot  question  and  will  probably 
be  unacceptable  to  many  persons.  In  any  case,  the  term  ''rebels" 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  reference  to  the  war  as  the  "War 
Between  the  States."  (p.  225). 

The  small  defects  pointed  out  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
Professor  Lonn  has  written  a  splendid  and  highly  informative 
book, — a  book  that  not  only  illuminates  the  subject  of  desertion  but 
also  throws  much  light  upon  other  phases  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  write  another  book  on  the  subject 
of  desertion  in  this  war. 

A.  B.  Moore. 
University  of  Alabama. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  !North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  pub- 
lications is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  E.  Newsome,  Secretary  of 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  E,aleigh,  'N.  C.  The 
supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  l^orth 
Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and 
students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

The  American  Historical  Association  held  its  forty-fourth  annual 
meeting  in  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill  on  December  30,  31,  1929, 
and  January  1,  1930.  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  Conference  of  Historical  Societies,  the  Agricultural  History 
Society,  the  History  of  Science  Society,  and  the  National  Council  for 
Social  Studies  met  concurrently  with  the  Association,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 28-30,  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  held 
its  annual  meeting.  The  Washing-ton  Duke  Hotel  at  Durham  was 
headquarters  for  the  meetings.  The  sessions  on  December  31  were 
held  in  Chapel  Hill.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  in  North  Carolina  and  the  third  meeting  held 
so  far  south  of  Washington.  More  than  600  scholars  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  were  in  attendance,  making  it  the  largest  gath- 
ering of  members  of  learned  societies  ever  held  in  the  State.  The 
selection  of  North  Carolina  as  the  meeting  place  was  to  some  degi-ee 
a  recognition  of  the  awakening  interest  and  achievement  of  the  State 
in  historical  and  scholarly  work. 

Dr.  J.  G.  deE.  Hamilton,  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
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of  the  Association,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  ^NT ewsome,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  was  president  of  the  Conference  of 
Historical  Societies. 

Historians  in  N^orth  Carolina  participated  extensively  in  the  pro- 
gram. On  December  30,  Dr.  E.  W.  ^N'elson  of  Duke  University  read 
a  paper  on  'The  Theory  of  Persecution" ;  Dr.  J.  Fred  Rippy  of 
Duke  University  presided  at  the  luncheon  conference  on  Hispanic 
American  history;  Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome  of  the  l^orth  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  presided  at  the  Conference  of  State  and  Local 
Historical  Societies ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Pierson  of  the  University  of  IvTorth 
Carolina  read  a  paper  on  'Toreign  Influences  in  the  Political  The- 
ories of  Venezuela" ;  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  delivered  an  address 
on  "A  Pre-Revolutionary  Revolt  in  the  Old  Southv^est"  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association ;  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association,  Dr.  A.  R.  IsTev^some  v^el- 
comed  the  learned  societies  to  the  State  for  Governor  O.  Max  Gard- 
ner, who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

On  December  31,  Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton  of  the  University  ad- 
dressed the  Agricultural  History  Society  on  ^'Agricultural  History 
Materials  and  their  Collection" ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson  of  Wake  Forest 
College  read  a  paper  on  ''Social  Aspects  of  Prohibition" ;  and  at  the 
dinner  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Prof.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  head  of  the  history  department  at  the  University,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  recent  progress  of  ITorth  Carolina,  which  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  Association. 

On  January  1,  Dr.  E.  Malcolm  Carroll  of  Duke  University  read  a 
paper  on  "French  Public  Opinion  during  the  Balkan  Crisis" ;  and 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock  of  Duke  University  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  History  of  Science  on  "Medical  Practice  in  the  Ante- 
Bellum  South." 

I^on-resident  l^orth  Carolinians  participating  in  the  program 
were:  Dr.  R.  H.  Taylor  of  Furman  University;  Dr.  E.  Merton 
Coulter  of  the  University  of  Texas;  Dr.  Holland  Thompson  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  'New  York;  and  Julian  P.  Boyd  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society. 

Dr.  William  K.  Boyd,  head  of  the  history  department  at  Duke 
University,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  program;  and  the 
committee  on  local  arrangements  consisted  of  Robert  L.  Flowers, 
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chairman;  Robert  B.  House,  vice-chairman ;  W.  T.  Laprade,  secre- 
tary; and  Josephus  Daniels,  R.  W.  Flack,  R.  M.  Grumman,  J.  G. 
deR.  Hamilton,  John  Sprunt  Hill,  Burke  Haywood,  W.  C.  Jackson, 
W.  N.  Keener,  A.  C.  Lee,  R.  L.  Lindsey,  Frank  Martin,  A.  R. 
^Newsome,  and  C.  T.  Woollen. 

Friends  of  the  late  State  Treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacy,  have  published 
a  pamphlet,  ^'Benjamin  Rice  Lacy,  1854-1929,"  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  the  state  of  I^orth 
Carolina,  November  12,  1929. 

The  appointment  of  Grady  C.  Frank,  of  Duke  University,  as 
Rhodes  scholar  was  announced  on  December  8,  1929,  by  Dr.  Frank 
Aydelotte,  president  of  Swarthmore  College  and  American  secretary 
to  the  Rhodes  trustees. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society  of  Winston- 
Salem,  at  a  meeting  on  January  20,  elected  Douglas  L.  Rights, 
president;  B.  J.  Pfohl,  vice-president;  F.  F.  Bahnson,  secretary; 
and  Ralph  Spaugh,  treasurer.  Mr.  H.  W.  Spaugh  presented  to  the 
Society  a  deed  to  six  acres  of  land  near  Friedberg,  on  which  the 
Adam  Spach  rock  house  in  Davidson  County  now  stands.  The 
Spaugh  family  will  restore  the  house. 

At  exercises  in  Greensboro  on  February  18,  in  connection  with 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  of  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Morgan  B.  Spier,  of 
Charlotte,  Carolinas  manager  of  the  company,  presented  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  telephone  system  in  Greensboro  since  1881. 

A  memorial  tablet,  made  from  the  salvaged  metal  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Maine,  was  unveiled  by  Chase  Adams  Camp,  ]^o.  1,  of  Spanish  War 
Veterans  in  the  City  Armory  at  Charlotte  on  February  15,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  266  sailors  who  died  when  the  Maine  was  sunk 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  February  15,  1898.  Veterans  from 
the  20  posts  scattered  throughout  the  State  attended  the  exercises. 
On  the  same  day,  a  similar  tablet  was  unveiled  in  the  Edgecombe 
County  court  yard  at  Tarboro  by  the  John  W.  Gotten  camp  of 
Spanish  War  Veterans. 
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Mr.  Clarence  Griffin,  county  historian  of  Rutherford  County,  is 
the  author  of  ^'One  Hundred  Years  of  Newspaper  History  in  Ruth- 
erford County/'  published  in  The  Forest  City  Courier,  February 
13,  20,  1930.  These  articles  trace  the  history  of  the  local  news- 
papers from  the  appearance  of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  county, 
North  Carolina  Spectator  and  Western  Advertiser,  on  February  19, 
1830.  Mr.  Griffin  recently  secured  early  files  of  the  first  Rutherford 
newspaper  and  deposited  them  with  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission. 

^'When  Whitfield  Came  to  Bath,"  an  address  delivered  by  Josephus 
Daniels  at  St.  Thomas  Church,  Bath,  N.  C,  on  November  26,  1929, 
was  published  in  The  News  and  Observer,  December  1. 

Due  in  large  measure  to  the  work  of  County  Historian  Clarence 
Griffin  of  Rutherford  County,  application  has  been  made  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  War  for  headstones  to  be  placed  over  the 
graves  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  Rutherford  County 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  Confederate  States  Army. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  delivered  addresses  on  ''George  Washington"  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
at  Rocky  Mount  on  February  20  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Raleigh  on 
February  22 ;  and  on  ''Opportunities  for  Historical  Research  in 
North  Carolina"  before  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  of 
Duke  University  at  Durham  on  February  21. 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  representative  of  the  first  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  Congress,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  Beaufort  County's  contribution  to  the  State,  published  in  the 
NeiDs  and  Observer  December  8,  15,  22,  1929,  and  January  5,  12, 
1930. 

The  paper,  "Further  Reflections  on  Reconstruction,"  read  by  Dr. 
B.  B.  Kendrick,  professor  of  history  in  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  before  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  in 
Raleigh  on  November  1,  1929,  was  published  in  the  News  atid 
Observer,  December  29. 
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Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Gregory  of  Salisbury  has  been  appointed  I^orth 
Carolina  director  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation,  which 
has  purchased  as  a  shrine  Stratford  Hall,  the  birthplace  of  Lee. 
Under  her  direction  a  campaign  for  funds  has  been  launched,  to 
which  Mrs.  W.  'N.  Eeynolds  of  Winston-Salem  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion of  $5,000.  On  January  20,  exercises  were  held  at  Raleigh  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  celebration  of  Lee  and 
Jackson.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey  of  Raleigh  delivered  an  address  on  Strat- 
ford Hall  and  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith  of  Greensboro  a  eulogy  of  Lee. 

An  old  beaver  hat  belonging  to  Judge  John  Haywood  was  pre- 
sented recently  to  the  Tennessee  state  historical  museum  at  ISTashville 
by  his  great  grandson,  Haywood  F.  McLaurine  of  Lynnville,  Tenn. 
Judge  Haywood,  born  in  Halifax  County,  N^.  C,  in  1762,  became 
attorney-general,  superior  court  judge,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  in  his 
native  State  before  moving  to  Tennessee,  where  be  became  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  in  1816.  He  Vv^as  the 
author  of  two  volumes  on  the  history  of  Tennessee. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy:  Claudius 
Murchison,  King  Cotton  is  Sick  (The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review, 
January,  1930)  ;  JSTell  Battle  Lewis,  North  Carolina  at  the  Cross 
Roads  {ibid.)  ;  Ben  Dixon  Mac^N'eill,  Report  from  North  Carolina 
(American  Mercury,  January,  1930)  ;  Archibald  Henderson,  Tran- 
sylvania (Century,  Autumn,  1929)  ;  W.  R.  Jillson,  Harrod's  Old 
Fort  (The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  January, 
1930) ;  William  Ren  wick  Riddell,  Benjamin  Franhlin  and  Colonial 
Money  (The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
January,  1930)  ;  E.  T.  H.  Shaffer,  Southern  Mill  People  (The  Yale 
Review,  Winter,  1930)  ;  C.  H.  Laub,  British  Regulation  of  Croivn 
Lands  in  the  West.  The  Last  Phase,  1773-1775  (William  and  Mary 
College  Quarterly,  January,  1930)  ;  Sceva  Bright  Laughlin,  Mis- 
souri Politics  during  the  Civil  War  (The  Missouri  Historical  Re- 
view, January,  1930)  ;  Otto  A.  Rothert,  Shane,  The  Western  Col- 
lector (The  Filson  Club  History  Quarterly,  January,  1930)  ;  Samuel 
M.  Wilson,  Date  of  the  First  Settlement  of  Lexington,  Kentucky 
(ibid.). 
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THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FARMERS'  UNION 

By  Charles  P.  Loomis 

The  Farmers'  Union  was  the  third  large  farmers'  organization  to 
sweep  over  the  South.  It  was  preceded  by  the  Grange,  which  reached 
its  height  in  1874,  when  it  had  a  membership  of  858,050;^  and  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  which  in  the  early  nineties  attained  the  member- 
ship of  about  3,000,000.^  The  Farmers'  Union,  which  was  officially 
known  as  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  was  organized  and  chartered  at  Point,  Texas,  in  1902, 
from  where  it  spread  eastwardly  through  the  South,  entering  E^orth 
Carolina  in  1905.^  The  Farmers'  Union  membership  never  exceeded 
155,000*  but  it  had  a  larger  percentage  of  its  total  national  member- 
ship in  North  Carolina  when  at  its  height,  than  did  either  the  Grange 
or  the  Alliance  when  they  were  at  their  respective  heights/ 

The  career  of  the  J^orth  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  was  greatly 
conditioned  by  its  predecessors,  the  Grange  and  the  Alliance.  Espe- 
cially did  the  record  of  the  Alliance  affect  the  Farmers'  Union.  The 
Populist  party  had  originated  from  the  Alliance  and  fused  with  the 
Eepublican  party  in  1894.  The  Populist  local  self-governing  law  of 
1895  had  let  about  a  thousand  E'egroes  into  public  office.^    This  and 

«  Edward  Wiest,  Agricultural  Organization  in  the  United  States,  p.  395. 

« Ibid.,  p.  457. 

»  Progressive  Farmer  (Raleigh)  February  14,  1905,  and  Charles  S.  Barrett,  Mission,  History  and 
Times  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  (Nashville,  Marshall  and  Bruce  Company,  1909),  p.  248. 

*  Commodoie  B.  Fisher  in  his  The  Farmers'  Union,  (Lexington,  Kentucky,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1920),  p.  6,  states  this  to  be  the  greatest  membership,  although  literature  during  the  time  when  the 
Union  was  at  its  height  in  the  South,  claims  as  many  members  for  the  Union  as  4,000,000.  Fisher's 
computations  are  based  upon  actual  dues  and  are  therefore  the  best  estimate  of  paid-up  male  member- 
ship. 

'  The  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Alliance  had  about  three  times  as  many  actual  members  when  at 
its  height  as  did  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union,  but  the  National  organization  of  the  Alliance 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  Union. 

«  Simeon  A.  Delap,  "The  Popuhst  Party  in  North  Carohna,"  Historical  Papers  published  by  the 
Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Series  XIV,  (Durham,  N.  C,  1922)  pp.  40-74. 
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other  actions  of  the  Populist  party  gave  the  Alliance  a  black  eye  in 
the  State/  When  the  Populist  party  disintegrated,  there  was  little 
left  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  save  the  shell  of  the  old  organization, 
but  the  record  left  by  the  Alliance  and  Populist  party  made  it 
difficult  to  organize  its  successor,  the  Farmers'  Union.  The  two 
organizations  were  so  similar  that  many  people  were  afraid  the  Union 
would  also  go  into  politics/  S.  H.  Colwick,  the  first  organizer  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  in  I^orth  Carolina,  wrote  in  the  Progressive  Farmer,^ 
that  they  ^^must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  old  record  of  the 
Alliance  cannot  be  eliminated  .  .  .  and  we  ought  not  to  arouse 
the  old  animosities  of  the  past  and  make  it  harder  to  organize  on  that 
account." 

Most  of  the  Farmers'  Union  leaders  had  been  Alliance  members.^ 
This  explains  the  continuous  admonitions  and  warnings  to  '^keep  out 
of  politics"  that  appeared  in  Union  literature.  One  of  the  most  often 
quoted  parts  of  the  constitution  was:  ^'^o  officer  of  the  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America  for  the  State  of 
l^orth  Carolina — Local,  County  or  State — shall  be  permitted  to  be 
a  candidate  for  or  to  accept  any  political  office,  either  County,  State 
or  ^National,  provided  that  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Public  School  Commissioners  are  not  considered  political  offices  in 
the  sense  of  this  section. "^^  The  constitution  also  states  that  ''IsTothing 
of  a  sectarian  or  partisan  nature  shall  be  discussed  in  the  Union,  and 
any  member  guilty  of  violating  this  section  shall  be  expelled  from 
the  Union  after  the  second  offense." 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  Z.  Green,  editor  of  the  Carolma  Union 
Farmer,  and  for  many  years  organizer-lecturer  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division,  ^'The  first  time  any  man  is  found  trying  to  ride  the 
Union  into  political  office,  every  member  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
help  give  him  an  inglorious  defeat."^^  However,  the  Union  was  not 
opposed  to  using  its  influence  to  secure  desired  legislation. 

Since  the  Alliance  had  entered  into  many  business  enterprises  that 
had  failed,  such  as  the  shoe  factory  at  Hillsboro,  the  Union  officials 
were  opposed  to  carrying  the  idea  of  cooperative  commercial  enter- 
prises too  far.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Farmers'  Union  followed  in 


'  Charles  S.  Barrett,  Mission,  History  and  Times  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  p.  248. 

8  May  31,  1906. 

•  This  information  was  obtained  through  questionnaires  sent  to  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 

10  Progressive  Farmer,  January  23,  1908  and  May  6,  1916. 

1'  Progressive  Farmer,  April  13,  1918. 
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the  footsteps  of  both  the  Alliance  and  the  Grange  with  regard  to 
smaller  cooperative  endeavors,  chief  of  w^hich  was  the  purchase  of 
fertilizer.  Although  the  State  Union  and  the  Alliance  have  always 
been  on  friendly  terms,  sending  greetings  back  and  forth  at  meetings 
and  discussing  the  advisability  of  uniting/^  they  have  not  united 
because  the  Alliance  desired  to  keep  its  integrity  so  that  the  money 
in  the  treasury  might  be  held  intact.^^ 

The  Farmers'  Union  endeavored  to  improve  education  as  had  the 
Grange  and  the  Alliance/*  In  1910  the  Greensboro  Telegram  said: 
^'No  other  agency  has  so  aroused  the  farmers  to  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion as  has  the  Farmers'  Union/'^^  The  Union  also  used  its  influence 
to  secure  other  legislation  desired  by  the  farmers  as  the  Alliance  had 
done. 

The  immediate  successor  of  the  Alliance  in  N'orth  Carolina  by  way 
of  a  farmers'  organization  was  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, an  ^'organization  that  took  in  everybody  .  .  .  was  a 
conglomeration  of  various  and  conflicting  interests  .  .  .  had 
no  fees,  no  roll  of  membership  except  what  came  in  through  voluntary 
contributions  and  in  a  loose  fashion  organized  the  State"  and  was 
''drawing  its  expiring  breath"  when  the  Farmers'  Union  entered  the 
State.^®  Some  of  the  Cotton  Growers'  Associations  were  converted 
into  live  Farmers'  Unions.^ ^ 

The  constitution^^  of  the  ISTorth  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  its  predecessors,  the  Grange  and  the 

n  Greensboro  Daily  News,  December  13,  1928. 

'«  This  information  was  given  by  various  Union  and  Alliance  leaders.  North  Carolina  is  the  only 
state  in  the  country  where  the  Farmers'  Alliance  has  not  long  since  passed  out  of  existence.  The  lon- 
gevity of  the  Alliance  in  North  Carolina,  though  it  has  for  years  been  a  mere  shell,  is  due  to  the  money 
which  was  left  in  the  treasury  when  the  AlHance  was  strong. 

i«The  Grange  had  adopted  a  resolution  asking  that  instruction  "necessary  to  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  farm  .  .  .  and  household"  be  given,  and  as  a  result  of  this  agitation  several  Grange  schools 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  Grange  halls.  Solon  J.  Buck,  The  Granger  Movement,  pp.  290- 
291. 

The  Populist  party  which  grew  out  of  the  Alliance,  helped  to  secure  such  school  legislation  as: 
increased  school  taxes,  abolition  of  county  boards  of  education,  establishment  of  the  four-months 
uniform  school,  state  examination  of  teachers  and  the  sbustitution  of  a  county  school  supervisor  for 
the  oricinal  examiner.  Simeon  A.  Delap,  "The  Populist  Party  in  North  Carolina,"  in  Historical  Pa- 
pers published  by  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Series  XIV,  (Durham,  N.  C,  1922),  pp.  40-74. 

15  December  15,  1910. 

'«  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  June  1,  1910.  The  Carolina  Union  Farmer  vf as  first  a  bi-monthly,  printed 
and  edited  in  Marshville  by  J.  Z.  Green,  organizer-lecturer  of  the  State  Union.  In  1910  the  paper  be- 
came a  weekly  and  was  printed  in  Charlotte.  In  1911  the  Union  purchased  the  paper  and  edited  it 
in  Gastonia  until  the  early  part  of  1912,  when  it  was  edited  in  Raleigh.  In  May  of  1913  the  Progressive 
Farmer  bought  the  Carolina  Union  Farmer  from  the  Union.  It  agreed  to  run  a  Farmers'  Union  column 
and  the  Carolina  Union  Farmer  was  discontinued.  The  Progressive  Farmer  became  the  oflScial  organ 
of  the  organization. 

"  Ibid.,  December  5,  1912.  According  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Templeton,  vice-president  of  the  State  Union 
and  president  of  the  Wake  County  Union,  the  Farmers'  Union  organizers  used  150  dollars  in  organiz- 
ing the  Wake  County  Union.    This  money  had  belonged  to  the  defunct  Cotton  Growers'  Association. 

18  The  constitution  vised  by  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  differs  from  that  of  the  National 
Union  because  the  latter  was  revised  in  1919  when  the  State  Union  had  withdrawn  from  the  National 
organization. 
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Alliance.^®  The  Union's  constitution  specified  that  in  order  to  be 
voted  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  one  must  be  a  three-months' 
resident  of  a  local  community  and  be  of  ^ 'sound  mind  and  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  a  v^hite  person  or  Indian,  of  industrious  habits, 
who  believes  in  the  Supreme  Being,  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  is 
a  farmer,  farm  laborer,  rural  mechanic,  rural  school  teacher,  phy- 
sician, or  minister  of  the  gospel;  who  is  not  engaged  in  banking, 
merchandising,  practicing  law,  and  who  does  not  belong  to  any  trust 
or  combine  which  speculates  in  agricultural  products  or  otherwise 
affects  injuriously  the  agricultural  interests  .  .  .  ,"  except  that 
farmers  owning  bank  stock  were  not  to  be  considered  bankers.  Edi- 
tors might  join  after  signing  a  pledge.  The  North  Carolina  organiza- 
tion was  always  a  secret  order  and  three  votes  were  sufficient  to 
exclude   an   individual  from  membership. 

The  first  local  Farmers'  Union  in  North  Carolina  was  organized 
at  Boiling  Springs,  Cleveland  County,  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1905  by  S.  H.  Colwick^^  who  had  moved  there  from  Texas.  The 
Cleveland  County  Union  was  organized  February  3,  1906,  with 
eleven  local  unions.  ^^  The  next  year  this  County  Union  sent  S.  L. 
Carter  to  the  National  meeting  at  Little  Bock,  and  at  his  request 
J.  G.  Armstrong  of  Arkansas,  and  G.  W.  Fant,  of  Texas,  were  sent 
by  the  National  Union  to  organize  North  Carolina.  The  Cleveland 
County  Union  had  expected  to  pay  Carter's  expenses  but  the  National 
Union  paid  them  in  addition  to  sending  the  organizers.  W.  A.  Morris 
of  Alabama  became  an  organizer  in  North  Carolina  in  1907.^^ 

At  the  call  of  G.  W.  Fant,  the  North  Carolina  State  Union  was 
organized  at  Charlotte,  April  1,  1908.^^  The  county  unions  of  Cabar- 
rus, Catawba,  Cleveland,  Clay,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Mecklenburg, 
Eutherford,  and  Union  composed  the  State  organization  at  its  be- 
ginning.^^ All  of  these  counties  with  the  exception  of  Clay,  which 
is  in  the  southwestern  Mountain  section,  are  grouped  together  in  the 
southwest  Piedmont  and  southeast  Mountain  sections.  When  the 
State  Union  was  organized  there  were  5,000  members  reported  as 

•«  The  preamble  resembles  those  of  both  the  Grange  and  the  Alliance. 

»»  Progressive  Farmer,  February  14,  1905,  p.  12.  Charles  S.  Barrett,  Mission,  History  and  Times 
of  the  Farmers'  Union,  p.  248.  (Note:  The  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  June  1,  1910,  gives  the  organizer's 
name  as  S.  H.  Carwick.) 

s'  Progressive  Farmer,  March  19,  1908. 

«  This  information  was  obtained  from  correspondence  with  E.  C.  Faires,  the  first  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  North  Carolina  Division. 
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belonging  to  185  locals  chartered  in  21  counties, ^^  although  dues  were 
paid  for  only  928  members. ^^  From  the  nine  organized  counties,  the 
Farmers'  Union  spread  northeastwardly  in  the  State.  In  December 
1909,  there  were  48  counties  and  936  locals  organized  and  national 
dues  were  paid  for  5,000  members.^^  Sixty-five  counties  were  organ- 
ized by  December  14,  1910,  when  there  were  1,594  locals  and  dues 
were  paid  into  the  National  treasury  for  18,777  members,  which 
means  that  the  membership  had  more  than  trebled  in  one  year.^^  The 
membership  in  1911  rose  to  25,088  and  in  1912  the  high  water  mark 
was  reached  when  there  were  33,688  paid-up  members. ^^  In  1912 
there  were  1,783  locals  that  paid  dues.^^  This  would  make  an  aver- 
age of  almost  19  members  for  each  local.  In  1912,  8.71  per  cent 
of  the  white  male  population  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  who 
were  15  years  of  age  and  over  were  paid-up  members  of  the  Union. ^^ 

At  the  end  of  1908  the  State  treasury  had  $621.75  of  cash  on 
hand.  This  sum  grew  to  be  $3,009.29  the  next  year,  and  continued 
to  grow  until  there  was  a  surplus  of  $18,659.91  in  1914.^^ 

As  the  organization  spread  northeastwardly  from  the  original  nine 
counties,  the  Piedmont  section  and  adjacent  counties  were  organized. 
Each  year  in  the  Coastal  or  Mountain  sections,  a  few  more  county 
organizations  were  effected.  As  this  spread  was  taking  place,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  membership  of  the  State  Union  to  center  in 
the  tobacco  region  of  the  northwest  Piedmont  and  northeast  Moun- 
tain sections.  Surry,  Stokes  and  Iredell  were  the  leading  counties  in 
1912,  each  having  over  1,000  members. 

Rowan  County  had  over  1,000  members  in  1913.  But  by  1919 
the  Union  membership  declined  leaving  Wake  and  Rowan  counties 
in  the  lead.  In  1928  the  Union  had  only  1,364  members  and  64 
locals  in  19  counties.  Over  one-half  of  these  1,364  members  resided 
in  Rowan  County.  After  1909  the  organization  had  centered  in  the 
Piedmont  section  with  the  exception  of  Northampton  and  Pitt  coun- 
ties in  the  Coastal  Plain  region  and  Surry  and  Wilkes  in  the  Moun- 


*'  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  Farmers*  Educational  and 
Co-operative  Union  of  America,  1909,  p.  16.  (Hereafter  abbreviated.)  Progressive  Farmer,  March  12, 
1908. 

»<  Computed  from  figures  taken  from  the  National  Minutes  of  the  Farmers' Union  by  A.  C.  Davis, 
former  secretary-treasurer. 

"  Ibid.,  and  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1909,  p.  16. 

^'Ihid.,  and  Minutes,  1910,  p.  16,  and  computed  from  the  State  secretary-treasurer's  books. 

2'  Computed  from  the  State  secretary-treasurer's  books. 

"  Computation  based  on  1910  census  report.  (Note:  The  Union  members  were  over  16  years  of 
age.    Persons  who  were  listed  in  the  Census  with  age  unknown  are  included  in  this  computation. 

^'Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meetings. 


THE  DieTRlBUTIOJ   Oi"  THE  PAID-UP  LElOjERiiHIP  OF  THE  WORTH  CaROI-IUA 
FARIOIRS'    lC;i01i   BY  COUilTIES   lil    1912.    1919   AHB  1928.^ 

1.      Distribution   In   1^12  when   the  Horth  Carolina  Union  viae   at    Its  hei,5bt. 


2.      Distribution   In   Iz,!':, 


3.    Dlstrltutlon    In   1928. 


I,    Data  for  these   mapo  were    tnken  from  the   St  ite    sfcrel^iry- 
treaeurer'e  book». 
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tain  region.  However,  when  the  organization  was  at  its  height  the 
membership  was  quite  well  distributed  over  the  State.  In  1912  and 
1913,  the  strong  counties  were  located  either  in  the  tobacco  region  as 
was  Surry,  Stokes  and  Forsyth,  or  in  the  cotton  region  as  w^as  Wake, 
Rowan  and  Iredell,  but  few  counties  were  strong  where  one  crop 
systems  prevailed.  ^° 


Membership  of  The   North  Carolina  Farmers'   Union 

As  Compared  With  the  Membership  of  The 

National  Union  and  the  South  Atlantic 

Division  of  States 


year 

North  Carolina 
paid-up  members  " 

National  Dues 

paid  by  North 

Carolina.  " 

(Dollars) 

Per  cent  of    Nat- 
ional Members 
in  North  Carolina 
Union.  '» 

Per  cent  of  Union 

Members  in  South 

Atlantic  Division 

of  States 

1908 

938 
5,000 
18,777 
25,099 
33,68835 
29,764 
27,666 
20,625 
16,300 
17,528 
12,550 
13,24935 
12,34835 
9,01335 
3,54635 
2,68735 
1,8533^ 
1,36435 

$     150.0033 

800.0033 

3,004.2833 

4,014.0033 

.7 
4.4 
16.1 
21.3 
29.2 
37.1 
26.8 
16.2 
15.3 
11.4 
9.7 

5.2 

1909 

26.5 

1910 

46.7 

1911        .    . 

57.9 

1912 

76.1 

1913  -.  .. 

4,762.2934 
4,426.5633 
3,300.003* 
2,608.003* 
2,804.5033 
2,008.0033 

74.7 

1914 

71.5 

1915  ..    -    . 

62.5 

1916 

59.0 

1917  .-    -    . 

66.2 

1918 

58.5 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1924 

1927 

1928 

80  Computed  from  the  State  secretary-treasurer's  books. 

''  The  state  Secretary- Treasurer  was  supposed  to  send  16  cents  to  the  National  Treasurer  for  every 
paid-up  member  in  the  State.  Computations  were  made  on  this  basis.  North  Carolina  withdrew 
from  the  National  Union  in  1919. 

82  The  figures  for  these  computations  are  based  upon  the  figures  in  Fishers*  The  Farmers'  Union 
for  all  states  except  North  CaroHna  and  corrections  for  this  State  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dues 
reported  paid  into  the  National  Treasury  either  by  the  National  minutes  or  the  State  minutes  for  years 
that  the  National  minutes  were  not  available.  Figures  for  1912  were  computed  from  the  State  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer's books  and  corrections  to  Fisher's  figures  were  made  accordingly. 

»»  These  figures  were  taken  fron  the  available  minutes  of  the  National  meetings  by  A.  C.  Davis, 
ex-secretary-treasurer.  There  are  discrepancies  between  the  figures  from  State  and  National  sources 
in  date  for  1909  and  1910.  The  National  figures  were  smaller.  Other  years  where  figures  from  both 
sources  were  available  were  the  same. 

'<  Figures  were  taken  from  or  computed  from  minutes  of  the  State  Union. 

»^  Figures  computed  from  State  Secretary-Treasurer's  books.  The  Minutes  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Union,  1912,  p.  41,  report  $.5,310.76  dues  paid  to  the  National  Union,  This  would  make 
the  1912  membership  only  33,192. 
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TABLE  II 

Number  of  Union  Members  and  Locals  in  the  Counties  of  North 

Carolina  In  1912,  1919  and  1928,  and  the  Number  of 

Members  Per  10,000  Rural  Inhabitants,  ^e 


1912 

1919 

1928 

Members 

Members 
per  10,000 
rural 
inhabi- 
tants." 

Locals 

Members 

Locals 

Members 

Locals 

Total  for  State 

33,688 

178 

1,783 

13,249 

662 

1,364 

67 

Average    Number 
of   members   per 
local 

19 

20 

20 

Alamance 

417 
365 
131 
129 
258 
278 
477 
476 
214 
115 
590 
360 
333 
219 

27 

17 
393 
338 
601 

52 
371 
315 
252 
174 
0 
464 
180 
327 
239 

93 
618 
524 

195 
315 
169 

51 
135 
166 
219 
207 
119 

80 
190 
193 
190 
127 

48 

12 
265 
140 
266 

61 
141 
112 
161 

61 
0 
217 
134 
129 
140 

39 
251 
212 

46 
28 
10 

9 
21 
10 
19 
21 
15 

9 
33 
22 
16 
12 

2 

1 
17 
18 
37 

5 
21 
19 
13 
11 

0 
23 
15 
15 
12 

7 
31 
25 

403 

86 

0 

0 

2 

0 

180 

203 

0 

58 

25 

125 

298 

165 

88 

181 

35 

339 

290 

0 

264 

0 

12 

20 

16 

183 

22 

152 

244 

136 

169 

267 

15 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
9 

13 
0 
4 
1 
8 

13 
8 
2 
2 
3 

17 

15 
0 

16 
0 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
9 

13 
5 

21 
9 

29 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 

10 

24 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 

59 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

3 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 

1 

Alexander 

0 

AUeehanv . 

0 

Anson 

0 

Ashe - 

0 

Averv     - 

0 

Beaufort -.. 

1 

Bertie         - 

2 

Bladen 

0 

Brunswick 

0 

Buncombe 

0 

Burke     

1 

Cabarrus 

2 

Caldwell            

0 

Camden 

0 

Carteret          

0 

Caswell - 

1 

Catawba            .. . . 

0 

Chatham 

5 

Chowan               .  . 

0 

Cleveland — 

0 

Columbus 

0 

Craven 

0 

Cumberland    . 

0 

Currituck... 

0 

Davidson 

0 

Davie. 

Duplin 

Durham.. 

1 

0 
0 

Edgecombe 

1 

Forsvth 

0 

Franklin 

0 

8«  Only  paid-up  male  membership  could  be  computed.  Data  concerning  the  membership  and  the 
locals  were  computed  from  the  State  Secretary-Treasurer's  books. 

"  The  figures  for  the  rural  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the  1910  Census  Reports  and  include  colored 
and  female  inhabitants  while  the  Union  membership  included  no  Negroes  and  no  data  were  available 
for  the  female  membership. 
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TABLE  II.— (Continued) 

Number  of  Union  Members  and  Locals  in  the  Counties  of  North 

Carolina  In  1912,  1919  and  1928,  and  the  Number  of 

Members  Per  10,000  Rural  Inhabitants. 


Gaston 

Gates 

Granville 

Green 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett — .. 

Haywood.. 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee ..— 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg.. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank.... 

Pender 

Perquimans.... 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 


1912 


Members 


495 

86 
370 
317 
731 
218 
306 

44 
382 
306 
132 
182 
1007 
667 
243 
397 
287 
433 
254 

74 
484 
180 
417 
115 
351 
362 
492 
604 
492 
442 
307 

67 
168 

98 
385 
697 

61 
852 
257 
277 


Members 
per  10,000 
rural 
inhabi- 
tants. 

158 

82 
168 
242 
208 

58 
138 

21 
284 
198 

57 
206 
383 
161 
279 
349 
182 
253 
188 

61 
240 
101 
126 

67 
235 
213 
166 
271 
348 
293 
308 

81 
109 

88 
221 
216 

80 
289 
131 

53 


Locals 


22 

7 
22 
15 
38 
13 
11 

6 
24 
15 

8 
10 
45 
35 

8 
15 
11 
23 
14 

5 
26 
10 
25 
12 
20 
24 
21 
24 
25 
18 
11 

6 
10 

7 

18 
29 

6 
38 
15 
20 


1919 


Members 


186 

50 

8 

143 

311 
52 

204 

0 

7 

91 

52 

10 

438 

229 
58 

168 
14 

376 

95 

0 

0 

17 

118 
19 

119 
89 

293 

419 

225 

251 
38 
33 
10 
21 

189 

35 

0 

544 
24 
24 


Locals 


4 
2 

5 

13 

3 

7 

0 

1 

6 

3 

1 

23 

11 

4 

9 

1 

21 

6 

0 

0 

1 

9 

3 

11 

6 

13 

20 

13 

10 

3 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3 

0 

24 

1 

1 


1928 


Members 


0 
0 
0 
0 

84 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
275 
0 
0 


Locals 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
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TABLE  XL— (Continued) 

Number  of  Union  Members  and  Locals  in  the  Counties  of  North 

Carolina  In  1912,  1919  and  1928,  and  the  Number  of 

Members  Per  10,000  Rural  Inhabitants,  ^e 


Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford.... 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington... 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


1912 

1919 

1928 

Members 

per  10,000 

Members 

rural 
inhabi- 
tants.'' 

Locals 

Members 

Locals 

Members 

L 

907 

287 

39 

346 

14 

0 

795  • 

262 

39 

942 

40 

688 

203 

106 

24 

611 

1287 
1363 

72 

35 

16 

307 

639 

527 

10 

27 
2 
32 
49 
59 

152 
151 
0 
102 
111 
50 

10 
9 
0 

7 
7 
4 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 

36 

35 

4 

0 

0 

0 

56 

78 

7 

30 

3 

0 

193 

369 

8 

0 

0 

0 

450 

154 

34 

275 

7 

36 

362 

243 

15 

126 

6 

0 

844 

192 

38 

1014 

38 

19 

306 

151 

14 

128 

7 

0 

156 

141 

9 

33 

3 

0 

411 

303 

28 

19 

1 

0 

116 

39 

7 

39 

1 

0 

954 

315 

57 

370 

24 

0 

455 

211 

19 

438 

18 

0 

642 

416 

28 

0 

0 

0 

25 

21 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Locals 


0 
29 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


*6  Only  paid-up  male  membership  could  be  computed.  Data  concerning  the  membership  and  the 
locals  were  computed  from  the  State  Secretary-Treasurer's  books. 

8'  The  figures  for  the  rural  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the  1910  Census  Reports  and  include  colored 
and  female  inhabitants  while  the  Union  membership  included  no  Negroes  and  no  data  were  available 
for  the  female  membership. 

Since  the  women  members  were  not  required  to  pay  dues,  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  number  of  women  that  belonged  to  the  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Union.  Of  the  21  locals  and  one  county  union 
that  reported  both  male  and  female  members  in  The  Carolina  Union 
Farmer,  there  were  1,132  males  for  410  females.  This  would  make 
37.2  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  women.  However,  the  Union 
members  with  whom  the  writer  has  discussed  this  matter  say  the 
percentage  was  much  lower  and  that  the  number  of  women  that  be- 
longed varied  with  the  counties  and  locals.    Where  women  belonged 
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to  any  extent,  the  Farmers'  Union  was  more  of  a  social  agency  than 
where  they  did  not. 

From  1910  to  1914  inclusively,  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  had  a  larger  paid-up  membership  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Farmers'  Union.  In  1913  it  paid  37.1  per  cent  of  all 
ISTational  dues,  which  was  74.7  per  cent  of  all  dues  that  came  from 
the  South  Atlantic  geographical  division  of  states.  From  1912  until 
the  ^North  Carolina  Union  withdrew  from  the  National  organization, 
over  one-half  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  members  located  in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  of  states  resided  in  North  Carolina.^^ 

There  were  several  factors  which  were  responsible  for  the  pre- 
dominence  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  these 
causes,  especially  those  of  economic  nature,  were  much  in  evidence 
from  the  outset  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina.  When  the  farmers 
met  at  Charlotte  in  1908  to  organize  the  State  Farmers'  Union,  Dr. 
H.  Q.  Alexander,  who  at  this  meeting  was  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division,  in  a  '^ringing  speech"  declared  ^'that  it  was 
fitting  that  Charlotte  had  been  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  first  con- 
vention .  .  .  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first 
signed."^^  ''The  Farmers'  Union,"  he  said,  was  to  free  ''the  farmers 
from  the  fetters  of  Wall  Street  and  the  cotton  speculators  of  the 
country."^^ 

The  farmers  believed  that  they  were  being  exploited  by  what  they 
called  "trusts."  "A  flock  of  sheep  girded  by  ravenous  wolves,  would 
not  be  in  much  worse  fix  than  are  the  farmers  of  our  land,  surrounded 
by  the  predatory  trusts,"**^  wrote  J.  Z.  Green,  organizer-lecturer  of 
the  State  Union  and  editor  of  the  Carolina  Union  Farmer.  In  a  plea 
for  the  farmers  to  organize  he  said :  "Farmers  stand  alone  as  the  only 
class  of  producers  who  work  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  competition  with 
each  other  and  sell  their  products  at  auction  upon  the  streets.  "^^ 

»'  The  figures  for  these  computations  are  based  upon  the  figures  in  Commodore  B.  Fisheis  The 
Farmers^  Union,  p.  12  for  all  states  except  North  Carolina  and  corrections  for  this  state  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  dues  reported  paid  into  the  National  Treasury  either  by  the  National  minutes  or  the 
State  minutes  for  years  that  the  National  minutes  were  not  available.  Figures  for  1912  were  computed 
from  the  receipt  books  of  the  State  secretary-treasurer  and  corrections  to  Fisher's  figures  were  made 
accordingly. 

8»  Charlotte  Daily  Observer,  April  2,  1908. 

"  These  quotations  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  The  Rural  Problem— or  Why  Farmers  Should  Or- 
ganize and  Stay  Organized,  which  was  pubHshed  in  1912  for  North  Carolina  Union  members  and  edited 
by  the  State  organizer-lecturer,  J.  Zeb  Green.  On  page  23  he  continues  "if  you  want  to  hunt  for  the 
reason  for  industrial  tenant  slaves  that  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  fields  of  North  Carolina;  if  you 
want  to  find  the  real  underlying  cause  for  old  rotten  farm  buildings,  poor  home  conveniences,  short 
school  terms  and  iniquitous  credit  system  in  the  rural  districts,  you'll  have  it  located  when  you  are 
reminded  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  have  been  going  on  the  markets  as  individuals,  letting  the  purchaser 
fix  the  price  to  the  seller!" 

«J  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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By  1911  the  American  Tobacco  Company  had  grown  to  be  a  giant 
monopoly  and  the  JSTorth  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  rose  against  it 
as  a  matter  of  self  defense.*^  At  least  this  was  the  contention  of  the 
farmers.  Most  agencies  with  whom  the  farmer  dealt  were  considered 
to  be  trusts,  since  the  farmer  had  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  price 
he  was  to  receive  or  pay.  This  attitude  is  shown  by  quotations  from 
the  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  the  I^orth  Carolina  Union's  official 
organ.  In  speaking  of  the  growers  of  ]^orth  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
a  quotation  says,  '^we  are  the  most  thoroughly  trust-ridden  people  on 
the  face  of  God's  green  earth."*^  In  discussing  fertilizer  companies, 
the  paper  devotes  the  front  page  to  condemnation  of  the  ' 'trusts" 
which  cause  the  farmer  to  pay  ''three  million  dollars  for  sand,  brick, 
dust  and  dirt."** 

The  farmers  thought  they  saw  a  disparity  in  the  returns  received 
for  farm  work  and  those  received  by  the  business  enterprises  which 
handled  the  farm  produce  and  sold  him  his  supplies.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Moore,  formerly  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  ISTorth  Carolina 
Farmers'  Union,  wrote  "I  notice  men  go  into  the  warehouse  business 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  and  .  .  .  strut  out  as  big  as  a 
king."*^  The  banking  system  was  also  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
monopolistic  trust  and  in  many  of  President  Alexander's  annual  ad- 
dresses he  referred  to  it  as  such. 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  in  a  given  area  is  often  used  as  a 
criterion  by  which  farming  conditions  may  be  judged.  In  North 
Carolina,  according  to  census  reports,  the  rate  of  tenancy  has  in- 
creased from  41.4  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  1900,  to  42.3  per  cent 
in  1910  and  43.5  per  cent  in  1920.*®  The  percentage  of  share  ten- 
ants increased  from  31.6  per  cent  in  1910,  to  36.6  per  cent  in  1920.*® 


*»  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  November  9,  1911. 
**  Ibid.,  September  1,  1910. 
**  Ibid.,  May  1,  1910. 

"  Ibid.,  March  16,  1911.    News  and  Observer,  (Raleigh),  December  3,  1923. 

"  The  following  figures  taken  from  the  Census  Reports  show  how  the  tenancy  of  North  Carolina 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1925. 

1890  1900  1910  1920  1925 


North  Carolina        34.1  41.4  42.3  43.5  45.2 

United  states  28.4  35.3  37.0  38.1  38.6 

Excess  of  N.C.         5.7  6.1  5.3  5.4  6.6 

Per  centage  of  share  tenants  including  croppers  in  North  Carolina  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  1910  and  1920. 

North  Carolina        31.6  36.6 

United  States  22.0  26.0 

Excess  of  N.  C.  9.6  10.6 
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President  H.  Q.  Alexander  in  his  1914  annual  address  stated  that 
'^Tenant  farming  in  I^orth  Carolina  increased  11  per  cent  within  the 
last  20  years  .  .  .  and  the  white  farmers  of  I^orth  Carolina 
own  nearly  a  million  acres  less  than  they  did  ten  years  ago."*'  The 
cause  of  this  increase  in  tenancy  was  due  partly  to  adverse  farming- 
conditions  and  partly  to  the  failure  of  the  farmer  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  commercial  agriculture. 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  tenant  cropper  system  goes  the  crop  lien 
system,  where  the  farmer  buys  his  supplies  for  the  year  on  time,  pay- 
ing exorbitant  interest  rates  and  high  prices.  In  an  address  before 
the  State  convention  of  the  Union,  J.  Zeb  Green  represented  the 
attitude  of  the  farmer  as  follows :  ''And  yet,  with  our  boasted  Chris- 
tian civilization  ...  we  hypocritically  and  boldly  permit  the 
legalized  robbery  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  under  a  crop  lien  law 
that  takes  from  its  victims,  not  ^ve  per  cent,  but  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  per  cent  .  .  .  both  sinners  and  church  members  swap 
money  for  groceries,  fertilizers  and  other  merchandise  and  then 
legally  bind  the  victims  to  pay  ten  to  twenty  times  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  I^orth  Carolina."*^  With  no  rural  credit  facilities  except 
the  lien  and  cropper  system  which  kept  the  "average  tenant  in  abject 
slavery"*^  it  is  no  wonder  that  farmers  joined  a  union  which  was 
fighting  for  a  more  equitable  order  of  things.  Green's  was  a  typical 
protest.^*^ 

Shackled  by  an  impovershing  cropper  and  lien  system  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  no  place  to  sell  or  buy  goods  on  the  other,  except  from 
what  was  thought  to  be  parasitic  trusts,  the  Farmers'  Union,  with  its 
attempts  to  secure  legislation  desired  by  the  farmer  offered  a  promis- 
ing means  of  escape. 

North  Carolina  also  had  a  high  rate  of  rural  illiteracy  as  the  fol- 
lowing figures  taken  from  the  Census  Report  show: 

Peecentage   of   Rural   and   Ueban   JSTative   White   Illiterates    in 

J^OETH  Carolina  and  Rural  JSTative  White  Illiterates  in  the 

United  States,  1910  and  1920. 

1910       1920 

North  Carolina  Rural 13.5         9.2 

North  Carolina  Urban 5.0         4.0 

United  States  Rural  5.4         3.8 

"  Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Union,  1914,  p.  12. 

"  Ibid.,  1914,  p.  25 

*'  Ibid.,  p.  13,  (Quotation  from  the  Annual  Address  of  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander)  1915. 

"  Progressive  Farmer,  January  16,  1915;  Concord  Times,  October  14,  1920. 
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^'   S5£-^   0^  TENANCY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890,  1900,  1910,  1920,  1925. 


S.  PERCXRTACE  OF  SHARE  TENABT3 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
1910  euad  1920. 


1.  DATA  FOR  PRICE   AND  PRODUCTIOK  ITERK  TAKEN  FROM 
ISSUES  OF  THE  NORTH  C^CLINA  FARM  F0HCA3TER. 

2,  CENSUS      REPORTS. 
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These  data  concerning  education  may  serve  as  an  index  by  wliicli 
one  may  jndge  the  conditions  in  rural  IN^orth  Carolina.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  tenancy,  the  Union  offered  a  means  of  protesting  against 
the  existing  system  as  had  the  Alliance  and  Grange  in  former  de- 
cades. Although  railroad  legislation  had  been  secured  during  the 
Alliance  and  Populist  party's  regime,  the  Union  claimed  freight 
charges  amounted — '^almost  to  confiscation  in  many  cases. "^^  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  Farmers'  Union 
sought  relief. 

Another  reason  for  growth  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  was 
the  fact  that  more  fertilizer  was  used  in  the  State  than  any  other 
state  except  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  the  farmers  claimed  that  the 
Union  saved  from  two  to  ^ve  dollars  a  ton.^^  It  was  also  claimed  that 
farmers  could  band  together  in  the  local  unions  and  purchase  ferti- 
lizer ingredients  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and  save  eight  to  ten 
dollars  a  ton  by  mixing  their  own  materials.  ^^  The  Union  advocated 
this  home  mixing  which  saved  thousands  of  dollars  of  freightage  on 
filler.  Both  the  Grange  and  the  Alliance  had  aided  the  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina farmer  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizer  and  it  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  the  Farmers'  Union  should  go  into  the  fertilizer  business. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  I^orth  Carolina  Union  and  when  it 
was  at  its  height,  cotton  prices  were  very  poor.  They  had  sunk  by 
1914  to  6.9  cents  a  pound,  but  in  1919  rose  to  35.2.  The  Union 
was  at  its  height  shortly  before  the  cotton  price  was  lowest.  There 
was  a  huge  overproduction  of  cotton  during  the  period  of  the  rise 
and  height  of  the  Union.  In  the  year  1911,  1,075,826  bales  were 
produced  in  I^ortli  Carolina  as  compared  with  415,808  in  1901. 
Thus  the  trend  of  Union  membership  approximately  follows  the 
trend  of  cotton  production  from  1906  to  1917.  The  membership 
trend  and  cotton  price  trend  go  in  opposite  directions  during  the 
same  period.  The  depression  caused  by  these  conditions  undoubtedly 
augmented  the  growth  of  the  Union.  This  same  relationship  be- 
tween price  and  Union  membership  does  not  hold  for  tobacco,  except 
that  as  the  Union  declined  the  price  of  tobacco  continued  to  go 

"  The  Morning  Herald,  Durham,  November  19,  1915,  and  op.  cit.  f.  n.  6.  p.  47. 

"  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  March  9,  1911;  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1927,  pp.  1179-1180. 

68  Progressive  Farmer,  April  20,  1918. 
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higher.  This  may  have  been  because  the  demand  for  tobacco  increased 
proportionately  faster  than  the  demand  for  cotton/* 

Another  reason  for  the  dominance  of  the  I^orth  Carolina  Farmers^ 
Union,  as  compared  with  other  state  unions  of  the  time,  may  be  found 
in  the  exceptionally  capable  leadership. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  as  president  of  the  J^orth  Carolina  Agricultural 
and  Engineering  College,  attended  many  of  the  E'orth  Carolina 
Union's  state  conventions,  and  when  asked  to  give  his  impression 
of  a  certain  meeting  he  said : 

^^Three  things  struck  me  about  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Union. 

"First,  the  intelligence  of  the  men  who  gathered  there. 

"Second,  the  manly  earnestness  with  which  they  entered  into  their 
work  for  the  improvement  of  the  farmers. 

"Third,  the  evident  desire  by  prudence  and  thought  to  avoid 
errors  in  all  matters  discussed.  The  meeting  was  wonderfully  sym- 
pathetic and  so  orderly  that  delegates  all  might  have  been  taken  for 
ministers."^^ 

Practically  all  of  the  influential  leaders  had  been  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  several  were  members  of  the  Grange  and  the 
Cotton  Growers'  Association  before  they  joined  the  Farmers'  Union. ^® 
The  fact  that  the  important  leaders  were  prosperous  farmers,  physi- 
cians, and  teachers  with  experience  in  other  farm  organizations  partly 
explains  why  the  I^orth  Carolina  Division  of  the  Union  played  the 
important  part  in  public  affairs  that  it  did.  They  kept  the  Union 
from  entering  into  foolish  business  schemes^^  and  partisan  politics 
and  the  legislative  measures  which  they  advocated  were  for  the  most 
part  progressive. 

The  Union  was  fortunate  in  having  worthy  presidents.  Dr.  H.  Q. 
Alexander  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  from 
the  date  that  the  State  Union  was  organized  in  1908,  until  1919, 
when  he  declined  reelection  to  the  presidency  and  was  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  where  he  served  for  six  years.  He  was  a  well 
educated  man,  coming  from  the  famous  Alexander  family  of  Mecklen- 
burg County.  After  being  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 


'♦  The  figures  concerning  cotton  price  and  production  were  taken  from  the  North  Carolina  Farm 
Forecaster. 

"  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  July  15,  1910. 

•«  Information  obtained  from  questionnaires  sent  to  the  leaders. 

"  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  December  22,  1910. 
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the  University  of  Maryland,  and  after  winning  the  Appleton  prize  for 
the  best  examination  before  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Board  in 
1888  he  became  a  farmer  and  country  physician  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  where  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  for  the  term  of 
1903-1905,  and  later  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  ^^ 

Dr.  Alexander  was  a  man  of  his  convictions,  as  was  shown  by  his 
stand  during  the  World  War  when  he  traveled  over  the  State  and 
spoke  against  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  He 
believed  that  many  of  the  maladjustments  of  society  could  be  righted 
if  the  right  financial  system  were  evolved  and  he  lost  no  chance  to 
preach  his  gospel. ^^  Many  of  his  colleagues  thought  he  had  a  mania 
for  the  money  question.  When  he  was  being  discussed  as  a  prospec- 
tive candidate  for  senator,  he,  knowing  that  no  Union  man  could  hold 
a  political  office,  said  ''I  had  rather  be  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  than  Governor  of  the  State,  for  I  believe  there  is  more  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  in  the  office  which  I  have  been  honored  with."*^^ 
He  died  June  11,  1929. 

Mr.  R.  W.  H.  Stone,  who  served  as  president  of  the  State  Union 
from  1919  until  1927,  when  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  while 
at  the  state  convention,*'^  has  the  name  of  having  been  an  indominable 
supporter  and  fighter  for  Union  legislative  proposals.  He  was  a 
prominent  farmer  of  Greensboro  and  his  chief  accomplishment  while 
in  office  was  his  work  against  the  tax  revaluation  law.^^ 

Since  the  death  of  President  Stone,  Mr.  Edgar  Long  of  Graham 
has  been  president  of  the  State  Union.  Mr.  Long  is  a  leader  in 
Alamance  County  and  has  either  been  president  or  been  offered  the 
presidency  of  every  farm  organization  in  the  county  during  the  last 
forty  years.  He  was  graduated  from  a  law  college,  but  later  became 
a  dirt  farmer.^^ 

Several  of  the  state  leaders  became  leaders  in  the  ]^ational  Union. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Shuford  of  Newton,  the  first  vice-president  of  the  State 


"  This  information  concerning  President  Alexander  has  been  taken  for  the  most  part,  from  ques- 
tionnaires, correspondence  and  interviews  and  from  Charles  S.  Barrett's  Mission,  History  and  Times 
of  the  Farmers'  Union,  p.  357. 

"  Greensboro  Daily  News,  December  11,  1919,  and  almost  any  of  Alexander's  annual  addresses  in 
the  minutes  of  the  State  meetings. 

"  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  April  1,  1910,  p.  7. 

"  News  and  Observer,  December  17,  1927,  and  from  interviews  with  leaders. 

"  Information  from  interviews  with  Union  leaders. 

•»  Information  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  Mr.  Long. 
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Union,  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  l^ational 
Union.  He  had  been  a  student  at  Catawba  College,  vice-president 
of  the  N^orth  Carolina  State  Farmers'  Alliance  in  1894,  and  con- 
gressman from  his  district  for  several  years.®* 

Later  in  1913,  Mr.  C.  C.  Wright  of  Hunting  Creek  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee.®^  He  is  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Wilkes  County  and  has  for  more  than 
forty  years  been  an  educator.  Professor  Wright  served  fifteen  years 
on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  was  for  six  years  chairman 
of  the  State  Library  Commission.  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Union  and  his  greatest 
service  to  the  State  Union  was  rendered  while  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  State  Union.  He  helped  put  the 
educational  measures  supported  by  the  Union  into  the  statute  books.®® 

The  man  who  has  held  office  in  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union 
longest  is  Dr.  J.  M.  Templeton  of  Cary  who  was  elected  vice-president 
in  1908  and  has  held  this  office  ever  since.  He  has  gained  renown 
throughout  the  State  as  an  orator.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Wake  County  Farmers'  Union  since  it  was  organized,  and  has  been 
a  leader  in  both  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Cotton  Growers' 
Association.®^ 

Mr.  E.  C.  Faires,  who  now  lives  in  Greensboro,  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  State  Union  from  its  organization  in  1908  until 
1921.  He  was  graduated  from  Commercial  College  of  Kentucky, 
but  has  been  a  farmer  most  of  his  life.  To  him  is  due  most  of  the 
credit  for  conducting  the  business  affairs  of  the  Union  since  he  was 
head  of  the  service  bureau.®^ 

J.  Zeb  Green  was  organizer-lecturer  of  the  State  Union,  from  1908 
until  his  resignation  in  1918.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  an  editor, 
though  he  has  taught  school.  He  and  his  paper  supported  the  Al- 
liance and  the  Populist  party  before  the  Populist  party  merged  with 
the  Republicans.  As  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Union  paper,  the 
Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Green  influenced  the  policies  of  the  Union 
greatly.    He  refused  several  political  offices  that  were  offered  him.®^ 


"  Charles  S.  Barrett,  Mission,  History  and  Times  of  Farmers''  Union,  pp.  363-364. 
66  Progressive  Farmer,  September  12,  1914. 

6«  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  November  14,  1912,  and  from  questionnaires. 
"  Information  from  a  questionnaire  and  correspondence. 

'*  Charles  S.  Barrett's  Mission,  History,  and  Times  of  Farmers'  Union,  pp.  360-361,  and  from  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  leaders. 
'» Ibid. 
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His  resignation  was  caused  by  his  not  agreeing  with  the  stand  of 
President  Alexander  concerning  the  World  War. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  has  been  a 
member  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  He  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  The  Progressive 
Farmer  became  the  official  organ  of  the  Farmers'  Union  after  1913, 
when  it  bought  the  Carolina  Union  Farmer. 

Professor  W.  C.  Crosby  of  Charlotte  who  was  best  known  to  the 
Union  for  his  work  on  education,  was  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  and  filled  the  office  of  educational  secretary  when  it  was 
created. "^^  There  were  many  other  prominent  leaders  who  shaped 
the  policy  of  the  Union. 

J.  R.  Pives  was  the  State  business  agent  from  1909  until  the 
abolition  of  the  office  in  1912.  Besides  serving  his  district  as  State 
Senator  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  lecturer  for 
the  ^North  Carolina  Farmers'  Institute,  and  organizer  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  cooperative  marketing  in  I^orth  Carolina.  ^^ 

Mr.  I.  P.  Coggins  of  Bear  Creek  served  for  years  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  and  promoted 
several  cooperative  Union  enterprises.^^  W.  P.  Dixon  of  Wilson, 
besides  serving  on  the  State  Executive  Committee,  edited  the  Union 
newspaper.  The  Cooperator,  and  was  an  Alliance  member. '^^ 

The  ^NTorth  Carolina  State  Union  was  at  its  zenith  in  1912,  after 
which  year  a  decline  in  the  paid-up  membership  began.  The  State 
organizer-lecturer  reported  in  1913  that  county  organizations  had 
been  established  in  all  counties  except  Carteret,  Camden  and  Curri- 
tuck."^^ However,  the  secretary-treasurer  reported  that  year  that  only 
91  counties  had  paid  dues  and  that  of  the  2,460  locals,  61:5  had 
died.'*  The  decline  of  the  State  Union  was  quite  gTadual,  there  being 
a  small  increase  in  membership  in  1917  and  1919.  In  1915,  $1,100 
was  spent'^  for  special  organizers  and  lecturers  in  organizing  and 
reorganizing;  and  even  though  90  new  locals  were  chartered,  and 
about  one  '^hundred  suspended"  locals  reorganized,  the  membership 
for  the  State  as  a  whole  continued  to  decline  until  1928  when  the 


">  Ibid. 

"  lUd. 

'•  Information  from  questionnaires  and  correspondence. 

"  Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  State  Union,  1913,  p.  15. 

'<  Ibid.,  p.  33.  Note:  The  secretary-treasurer's  books  show  that  there  were  only,  1,783  locals 
that  had  paid  dues  in  1912. 

"  Ibid.,  1915,  p.  24.  Note:  Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  Rowan  County  Unions  gave  up 
their  allegiance  to  the  Union  and  entered  the  Grange  in  a  body. 
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receipts  for  dues  show  that  only  1,364  members  of  67  locals  and  19 
counties  belonged  to  the  organization.  In  1928  more  than  half,  or 
688  of  the  members  lived  in  Rowan  County.  Randolph  had,  at  that 
time,  275  members.  The  two  counties — Randolph  and  Rowan — now 
have  over  three-fourths  of  the  paid-up  members  of  the  State. '^ 

The  cash  on  hand  in  the  treasury  continued  to  increase  until  1915 
and  then  began  to  fall  off.  The  cash  on  hand  has  diminished  each 
year  since  then,  even  though  expenses  were  decreased.  In  1918 
the  State  Union  bought  The  Cooperator,''^  a  newspaper  of  the  Union 
County  Farmers'  Union,  which,  being  an  unpaying  investment, 
emptied  the  treasury.  In  1927,  the  minutes  reported  a  deficit  of 
$2,250.41,  most  of  which  is  owed  to  former  Union  officials  in  the 
State.^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  reasons  why  the  !N^orth  Carolina 
Farmers'  Union  began  to  decline  in  1913,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
a  former  State  president,  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander,  that  it  had  merely 
gone  the  way  of  farm  organizations.  It  grew  rapidly  and  then  ''The 
Pendulum  swung  the  other  way.'"®  This  is  the  opinion  of  other 
Union  members. 

The  decline  was  slow  until  1914,  when  cotton  prices  rose  and  there 
was  a  very  distinct  drop  in  membership.  President  Alexander  said, 
''Membership  decreased  with  good  prices  for  farm  products."^®  Prob- 
ably the  chief  reason  why  the  decrease  in  membership  began  in  1913 
rather  than  in  1914,  when  cotton  prices  began  to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate, 
is  that  the  large  amount  of  money  spent  for  special  organizers  was 
discontinued  by  the  State  Executive  Committee  during  June,  1913. 
The  officers  were  ordered  to  stop  organizing  and  begin  teaching 
cooperation.®^    Soon  after  1915,  tobacco  prices  rose,  as  had  cotton 

'« Information  gained  through  correspondence  with  Farmers'  Union  members,  including  the  for- 
mer manager  of  The  Co-operator,  W.  R.  Dixon. 

"  The  following  statement  taken  from  the  available  minutes  shows  the  status  of  the  treasury: 

Cash  on  Hand  Expenses 

1908. - .—     621.75  ** 

1909 3,009.29  6.697.44 

1910... - — 10,058.88  10,880.03 

1912 13,650.96  25,450.50 

1913 16,799.65  18,059.12 

1914.. 18,659.91  14,659.34 

1915 16,556.65  14,628.45 

1916 16,019.67  12,688.47 

1917.. 15,771.74  9,396.36 

1918 13,000.00*  ** 

*Progressive  Farmer,  December  7,  1918,  gives  these  figures. 

**These  figures  were  not  available. 

"  Information  was  obtained  by  interviews.    Quotation  from  Alexander's  correspondence. 

"  Information  from  correspondence  with  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander. 

«»  Progressive  Farmer,  May  31,  1913. 
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prices  in  1914,  and  farming  became  more  profitable.  The  more  favor- 
able economic  conditions  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  seemed  to  lessen 
their  interest  in  the  cooperative  project  which  the  Union  was  sponsor- 
ing. The  coming  of  the  cooperative  associations  into  North  Carolina 
was  probably  another  cause  for  the  continued  decline  of  the  Union. ®^ 

Many  of  the  Union's  leaders,  especially  the  president,  were  against 
the  war.  Another  faction  of  the  membership  revolted  against  the 
Union's  stand  on  the  war  and  newspapers  all  over  the  State  con- 
demned the  Union  in  the  most  drastic  manner.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  antagonistic  factions  within  the  Farmers'  Union 
caused  many  to  drop  out,  but  the  increase  in  both  1917  and  1919 
does  not  entirely  substantiate  this  contention.  The  1917  increase 
was  caused  by  a  special  organization  campaign  in  which  over  $500 
were  spent.^^  The  1919  increase  was  due  largely  to  reorganization 
of  Wake  County.^^ 

The  organization  was  established  and  maintained  in  the  State  by  a 
strong  overhead.  The  State  ofiicials  did  not  change  office  as  often 
as  they  might  have,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  organization  crumbled 
from  its  foundations,  the  locals.^*  Having  been  built  from  ^'the  top 
downward,"*^  the  organization  slowly  died  as  the  locals  lost  interest 
in  it.  This  decay  was  only  accelerated  by  the  better  prices  for  farm 
products,  failure  of  some  of  the  Union's  cooperative  enterprises, 
the  coming  of  other  cooperative  organizations,  and  the  actions  of  some 
of  the  Union  leaders  during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

*i  This  is  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  Union  leaders. 

«>  Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  1917,  p.  15, 
and  correspondence  with  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander,  former  president. 

*«  Information  from  the  secretary-treasurer's  books. 

^*  Progressive  Farmer,  January  8,  1918. 

"  Quotation  from  Progressive  Farmer,  April  3,  1918,  and  article  by  J.  Zeb  Green,  who  was  condemn- 
ing Dr.  Alexander's  leadership  and  his  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 


NOTES  ON  JOHN  CHAVIS 

By  Edgar  W.  Knight 

The  unusual  story  of  John  Chavis  has  been  told  in  part  by  several 
writers^  most  of  whom  have  reported  certain  beliefs  or  traditions 
about  this  remarkable  man  which  have  come  to  be  rather  generally 
accepted  wherever  his  name  is  known. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Chavis  was  a  full-blooded,  free-born 
ISTegro,  that  he  was  educated  at  Princeton,  that  he  had  an  unusual 
mastery  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  he  was  an  able  preacher  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  a  very  effective  teacher.  It  is  said 
that  the  career  of  Chavis  'Svas  the  result  of  a  wager  that  a  E'egro 
could  not  be  educated."  It  is  generally  reported  also  that  he  was 
received  as  an  equal  socially  and  asked  to  table  by  the  most  respect- 
able people  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  he  lived  in  E^orth  Carolina 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  known  that  he  had 
near  Raleigh  a  school  in  which  he  taught  white  boys  and  it  is  said 
that  the  sons  of  prominent  families  were  among  his  students.  In  the 
list  of  those  generally  accepted  are  the  names  of  Archibald  E. 
Henderson  and  John  L.  Henderson,  sons  of  Chief  Justice  Hender- 
son; Charles  Manly,  who  became  the  last  Whig  governor  of  ISTorth 
Carolina;  Abraham  Rencher,  who  served  as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1829  to  1839  and  from  1841  to  1843,  as  charge  d'affaires'  to 
Portugal,  and  later  as  governor  of  'New  Mexico;  Priestly  Hinton 
Mangum  and  his  brother,  Willie  P.  Mangum,  who  served  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  from  !N"orth  Carolina ;  and  other  pupils  who  ^'be- 


>  Smith,  Charles  Lee.  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina.  Circular  of  Information,  No.  2,  1888, 
(United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington),  pp.  138-141.  Johnson,  Edward  A.  A  School  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  Race  in  America.  Raleigh,  1890.  pp.  189-191.  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Bi- 
ography, New  York,  1897,  Vol.  VII,  p.  123.  Quick,  W.  H.  Negro  Stars  in  All  Ages  of  the  World.  Rich- 
mond, 1898.  Pp.  103-110.  Bassett,  John  Spencer.  "Slavery  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,"  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XVII,  No.  7-8,  Baltimore,  1899. 
Pp.  73-76.  Weeks,  Stephen  B.  "An  Antebellum  Negro  Preacher,"  in  The  Southern  Workman,  Feb- 
ruary, 1914.  Pp.  101-106.  Boyd,  William  K.  History  of  North  Carolina.  Chicago,  1919.  P.  221.  Knight, 
Edgar  W.  The  Academy  Movement  in  the  South.  Durham,  1920.  Pp.  21,  22.  Seawell,  Joseph  Lacyr— ^ 
"Black  Teacher  of  Southern  Whites,"  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  18,  1924.  P.  8.  Seawell. 
Joseph  Lacy.  Law  Tales  for  Laymen  and  Wayside  Tales  from  Carolina.  Raleigh,  1925.  Pp.  197-204 
This  is  the  article  that  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  McDuffie,  Penelope.  "Chapters 
in  the  Life  of  Wiley  Person  Mangum,"  in  The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  Historical  Papers,  Series 
XV,  1925.  Pp.  13,  14.  Ashe,  Samuel  A'Court.  History  of  North  Carolina.  Raleigh,  1925.  Vol.  II,  p. 
21.  Knight,  Edgar  W.  "John  Chavis:  A  Negro  Teacher  of  Southern  Whites,"  in  T/ie  BaZ^more  ,Swn, 
December  8, 1929.  Other  sources  of  information  are  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  for  1801,  p.  15;  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Lexington  Presbytery  of  Vir- 
ginia for  1799  to  1801,  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  that  State  for  1801,  of  the  Orange  Presbytery  of 
North  Carolina,  and  letters  from  Chavis  of  Willie  P.  Mangum  from  1826  to  1837.  Copies  of  these  let- 
ters are  in  the  oflBices  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
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came  prominent  politicians,  lawyers,  preachers,  physicians,  and  edu- 
cators.'' Weeks"  seemed  to  believe  that  Chavis  taught  white  girls 
also.  The  report  given  by  most  of  the  writers  on  Chavis  that  Willie  P. 
Mangum  was  one  of  his  pupils  has  recently  been  denied,  as  will  be 
noted  later  on  in  this  article. 

Little  is  known  about  the  early  life  of  Chavis.  Quick^  says  that 
"Chavis  was  a  native  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  upon  coming 
to  the  United  States  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  certificate  of  his 
naturalization."  Johnson*  says  that  "This  gentleman  .  .  ,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1822."  But  the  date  given  cannot  be  correct, 
as  the  Minutes  of  the  Lexington  and  Hanover  Presbyteries  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  records  show.  SeawelP  says  that,  "according  to  in- 
formation from  contemporaries  of  Chavis,"  the  ]^egro  "came  from 
the  West  Indies  to  [N'orth  Carolina  during  boyhood."  Smith^  says 
that  the  birthplace  of  Chavis  "cannot  be  located  with  certainty,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  near  Oxford,  in  Granville  County." 
Bassett^  says  "He  was,  probably,  born  in  Granville  County,  near 
Oxford,  about  1763."  Ashe^  says  that  Chavis  served  in  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  War  and  owned  slaves.  Chavis  himself  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Willie  P.  Mangum  March  10,  1832,  "if  I  am  Black,  I  am  free  born 
American  and  a  revolutionary  soldier."  This  last  statement  contains 
practically  all  that  seems  to  be  known  of  the  man  until  he  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  in  1801.  But  in  the  church  records  and  the 
Mangum  letters  Chavis  stands  revealed  as  a  rather  unusual  I^egro 
who  seems  to  have  won  recognition  from  the  leaders  of  an  aristocratic, 
slave-holding  state  where  he  lived  and  worked  so  creditably  a  century 
ago. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  where  and  when  Chavis  acquired  the 
education  and  training  which  gave  him  the  high  reputation  he  has 
brought  down  the  years  as  preacher  and  teacher.  There  is  a  strong 
tradition,  already  referred  to,  that  he  was  a  student  at  Princeton 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  who  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1768  and  who  died  twenty-six  years  later.    Smith,  who  says 


»P.  103. 
»  p.  104. 
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'  Law  Tales  for  Laymen  and  Wayside  Tales  from  Carolina,  p.  203. 
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that  ^'He  studied  at  Princeton  as  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Witlier- 
spoon,"  gives  as  authority  for  this  statement  some  letters  which  Dr. 
Charles  Phillips  of  the  University  of  l^orth  Carolina  had  received 
in  regard  to  Chavis  from  ^Veil-known  citizens  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Negro  divine.  He  is  remembered  hy  them  as 
an  old  man,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
of  his  early  life  but  little  is  known."^  Bassett  says  that  Chavis  ^'in 
early  life  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whites,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Princeton  to  see  if  a  negro  would  take  a  collegiate  education.  He 
was  a  private  pupil  under  the  famous  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  his 
ready  acquisition  of  knowledge  soon  convinced  his  friends  that  the 
experiment  would  issue  favorably.  After  leaving  Princeton  he  went 
to  Virginia,  sent  thither,  no  doubt,  to  preach  to  the  Negroes."^^ 
Weeks  does  not  mention  the  tradition  or  belief  that  Chavis  had  at- 
tended Princeton.^^  Boyd  says^^  that  Chavis  ^Vas  sent  to  Princeton, 
where  he  was  privately  tutored  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,"  and  gives 
Bassett  as  the  reference.  Seawell  quotes  the  statement  of  Smith  that 
Chavis  studied  at  Princeton.  McDuffie  says^^  that  Chavis  "was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  as  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,"  and 
gives  Bassett  and  Boyd  as  references.  A  sketch  of  Chavis  in  the 
National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  says^*  that  he  "was 
sent  to  Princeton,  where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Witherspoon." 

There  is  no  clear  proof,  however,  that  Chavis  was  ever  a  student 
at  Princeton.  Beyond  the  known  fact  that  he  was  not  graduated  the 
institution  has  no  genuine  record  of  the  man.  Prior  to  1781,  when 
the  records  of  the  faculty  begin,  the  only  documents  are  fragmentary 
and  casual, — "treasurer's  reports,  letters,  class  lists,  and  various  re- 
ports." The  minutes  of  the  trustees  are  complete  from  the  beginning 
of  the  institution  but  these  "do  not  interest  themselves  with  under- 
graduates." Although  there  are  no  known  official  records  which 
verify  his  attendance  there,  the  tradition  or  belief  that  Chavis  was 
a  student  at  Princeton  seems  so  well  founded  that  he  is  listed 
among  the  non-graduates  of  the  institution.^^  Moreover,  his  presence 
at  Princeton  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  because  one  or  two 

"  p.  139. 
i»  P.  74. 
»  P.  101. 
»»  P.  221. 
>'P.  13. 

M  Vol.  VII,  p.  123. 

1!'  Statement  made  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  V.  Lansing  Collins,  Secretary  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, September  14,  1929. 
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^N^egro  students  and  several  Delaware  Indians  were  there  under 
Witherspoon.  But  if  Chavis  were  one  of  his  students  he  arrived  at 
Princeton  before  1794  when  the  eminent  divine  went  to  his  reward. 

It  appears  that  Chavis  received  a  part  of  his  education  at  the 
academy  which  later  grew  into  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
at  Lexington,  Virginia.  The  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  spread  over  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  penetrated  far 
into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  group  of  these  immigrants  settled  in  Augusta  and  Rock- 
bridge counties  of  Virginia.  They  set  up  a  school  which  was  called 
Augusta  Academy  until  1776  when  it  was  moved  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lexington ;  the  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall,  and 
Reverend  William  Graham,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  appointed 
principal.  A  half  dozen  years  later  the  school  was  incorporated  as 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  in  1798  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washington  Academy,  in  recognition  of  the  first  important  gift  the 
school  ever  received,  for  then  as  now  educational  institutions  some- 
times acquired  names  from  their  prominent  benefactors.  In  1784  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  had  presented  or  had  tried  to  present  to 
George  Washington,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a  number  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  James  River 
ISTavigation  Company.  He  refused  to  accept  the  gift  for  his  own 
benefit  but  gave  the  stock  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  in  apprecia- 
tion for  this  benefaction,  which  still  yields  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  $3,000,  the  trustees  changed  the  name  in  honor  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  In  1813  the  school  became  Washington  College  and 
in  1871  Washington  and  Lee  University.^ ^ 

Chavis  seems  to  have  been  a  student  at  the  institution  while  it  was 
known  as  Washington  Academy.  At  the  court  of  quarterly  session 
held  for  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  April  6,  1802,  the  following 
order  was  made :  '^On  the  motion  of  Rev.  John  Chavis,  a  black  man, 
It  is  ordered  that  the  clerk  of  this  court  certify  that  the  said  Chavis 
has  been  known  to  the  court  for  several  years  last  past  and  that  he 
has  always,  since  known  to  the  court,  been  considered  as  a  freeman 
and  they  believe  him  to  be  such,  and  that  he  has  always  while  in  this 
county  conducted  himself  in  a  decent  orderly  and  respectable  manner, 

»•  Washington  and  Lee  University  Bulletin,  March,  1929,  p.  22. 
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and  also  that  he  has  been  a  student  at  Washington  Academy  where 
they  believe  he  went  through  a  regular  course  of  Academical 
Studies."^^  But  if  Chavis  were  born  in  1763,  the  date  given  by 
Bassett,  he  was  a  mature  man  when  he  attended  the  Virginia  institu- 
tion which  did  not  acquire  the  name  of  Washington  Academy  until 
1798. 

But  it  is  known  that  Chavis  was  a  licensed  preacher  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  this  fact  has  significance.  The  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  had  great  faith  in  the  value  of  education  and  such 
high  esteem  and  reverence  for  an  educated  ministry  that  they  gave 
to  secondary  and  collegiate  training  an  attention  that  was  unusual 
for  the  period  in  which  Chavis  lived.  They  spread  over  many  of  the 
colonies  and  were  especially  strong  in  the  South  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  educational  movement  which 
they  encouraged  Princeton  College  was  a  powerful  influence,  for 
scores  of  its  graduates,  many  of  them  native  Southerners,  returned 
to  their  section  of  the  country  and  became  leaders  as  teachers  and 
preachers. ^^ 

As  early  as  May,  1779,  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Synod, 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  in  Princeton, 
IsTew  Jersey,  the  following  September  to  dispose  of  the  interest  of  a 
charitable  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  'New 
Jersey  (later  Princeton)  ^'for  the  education  of  poor  and  pious  youth 
for  the  ministry."^^  The  Synod  received  a  request  from  a  member 
of  the  Hanover  (Virginia)  Presbytery  ^^praying  that  some  mission- 
aries might  be  sent  into  the  State  of  Virginia  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  especially  that  a  few  ministers  of  genius,  prudence,  and  address, 
might  spend  some  considerable  time  in  attempting  to  form  that 
people  into  regular  congregations,  under  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  settle  among  them  and 
undertake  the  education  of  their  youth.  .  .  .  The  Synod  do, 
therefore,  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  their  Presbyteries  to  turn 


"  Order  Book  No.  6,  p.  10.    See  also  Ballach,  J.  C,  A  History  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,  p.  110. 

>'  The  Committee  on  Church  Buildings  of  the  Orange  Presbytery  which  met  at  Hawfields,  North 
Carolina,  in  October,  1829,  declen-ed  in  its  report  that  "There  is  room  in  this  Presbytery  for  every  stu- 
dent which  Princeton  can  probably  furnish  in  the  next  6  years."  At  that  time  the  Orange  Presbytery 
had  thirty-four  organized  churches  in  eleven  counties  with  a  membership  of  1500.  In  Orange  County 
alone,  which  was  "best  supplied  with  presbyterian  preaching,"  with  seven  ministers  and  ten  churches, 
there  were  500  families  "without  the  Bible  .  .  .  For  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  then,  to  give  that 
measure  of  attention  to  every  county  within  their  bounds,  which  they  have  given  to  the  County  of 
Orange,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  immediately  erect  356  churches,  and  settle  246  minis- 
ters."   Minutes  for  October,  1829,  pp.  14,  15. 

»»  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.    Philadelphia,  1841,  p.  484. 
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their  attention  to  this  object,  as  peculiarly  interesting  and  im- 
portant. And  if  it  is  by  any  means  possible,  to  furnish  some  missions 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  such  especially  as  shall  endeavour  to 
form  congregations,  and  to  affect  a  settlement  among  them,  having 
respect  to  the  popular  talents  as  well  as  piety  of  such  missionaries, 
and  to  their  capacity  for  directing  the  education  of  youth.  "^° 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1800,  one  of 
the  subjects  considered  concerned  the  ''instruction  of  the  ^Negroes,  the 
poor  and  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace  in  various 
parts  of  this  extensive  country."^^  The  following  year^^  that  body 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

That  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Chavis,  a  black  man  of  prudence  and  piety, 
who  has  been  educated  and  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lex- 
ington in  Yiirginia,  be  employed  as  a  missionary  among  people  of  his 
own  colour,  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly;  and  that 
for  his  better  direction  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  are  attended  with 
many  circumstances  of  delicacy  and  difficulty,  some  prudential  instruc- 
tions be  issued  to  him  by  the  assembly,  governing  himself  by  which,  the 
knowledge  of  religion  among  that  people  may  be  made  more  and  more 
to  strengthen  the  order  of  society:  And  the  Eev.  Messrs  Hoge,  Alex- 
ander, Logan,  and  Stephenson,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draught 
instructions  to  said  John  Chavis,  and  prescribe  his  route. 

The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  show  that 
at  its  meeting  at  Lexingi;on  October  15-19,  1799  :^^ 

John  Chavis,  a  black  man,  personally  known  to  most  members  of 
Pres.  &  of  unquestionably  good  fame,  &  a  communicant  in  the  Presn. 
church,  was  introduced  and  conversed  with  relative  to  his  practical 
acquaintance  with  living  religion  &  his  call  to  preach  the  ever  lasting 
Gospel,  Pres.  considering  that,  they  like  their  Heavenly  Father,  should 
be  no  respecter  of  persons,  being  satisfied  with  his  narrative,  agreed, 
notwithstanding  his  colour,  to  take  him  under  their  care,  for  further 
trials  in  the  usual  form.  Accordingly,  an  Exegesis  in  lattin  on  the 
theme  Tn  quo  consistat  salvatio  ab  precatto,'  and  a  Homily  on  the 
decree  of  Election,  were  appointed  him  as  pieces  of  trial  against  our  next 
meeting.  Pres.  adjourned  to  meet  at  Tinkling-Springs  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  next  June ;  concluded  with  prayer. 

iolbid.,  p.  485. 

»  Acts  and  Proceedings,  p.  7- 

"  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

»«  Minutes  of  October  19,  1799. 
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The  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Tinkling-Springs  Meetinghouse 
the  following  year  show  that 

"A  letter  was  received  from 

''Mr.  John  Chavis,  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  Ministry  under  the 
care  of  this  Presby.  stating  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  attend  this 
meeting  of  Presby.  &  deliver  the  parts  of  trial  assigned  him;  also 
requesting  that  such  other  parts  of  trial  may  now  be  assigned  him, 
as  Presby.  shall  think  proper,  to  appoint  him  prior  to  his  licensure ; 
&  giving  reasons  for  his  request."^*  The  minutes  of  the  next  day 
contain  this  record :  ''The  letter  from  Mr.  John  Chavis  candidate  for 
the  gospel  ministry,  stating  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  attend  this 
meeting  of  Presby.  &  after  mature  deliberation,  Presby.  agreed  that 
Mr.   Chavis  should  have  his  request. ''^^ 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Lexington  Presbytery  met  at 
Louisburgh.    The  following  action  was  taken: 

Presby.  met  agreeably  to  adjournment.  Constituted  with  prayer. 
Members  present  as  above.  According  to  order,  the  minutes  of  yesterday 
were  read.  Eev.  William  Wilson  informed  Presby.  that  he  wished  the 
balance  due  to  him  for  expences  to  the  General  Assembly  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  M.  John  Chevis,  Provided  sd.  Chevis  shall  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  whereupon  the  Stated  Clerk  was  directed  to 
examine  the  records  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ed. 
balance  and  to  give  Mr.  Chevis,  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  whatever 
may  appear  to  be  due  to  the  Rev.  William  Wilson.^® 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  the  Presbytery  took  the  following 
action : 

The  farther  Trials  of  Mr.  Chevis  was  defered  untill  the  intermediate 
Presby.  appointed  to  meet  at  Timber-Ridge  meetinghouse  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  J^ovember  next.^^ 

The  Presbytery  met  at  Timber-Ridge  Meetinghouse  November 
18-19  and  it  was  recorded  that  on  the  second  day: 

On  motion,  Mr.  John  Chevis  preached  a  sermon  from  Acts,  16th. 
chapter,  31st.  verse:  "believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  &  thou  shalt  be 
saved,"  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  at  a  former  meeting  of  Presby. 
as  the  subject  of  a  popular  discourse  previous  to  his  licensure.^® 

'<  Minutes  for  June  11, 1800.  The  letter  is  not  copied  in  the  minutes  and  it  is  not  known  what  reasons 
Chavis  gave.    It  is  possible  that  he  could  not  do  the  exegesis  in  Latin. 

'5  Minutes  for  June  12,  1800. 

«•  Minutes  for  October  25.  1800.  The  name  is  spelled  different  ways  in  the  records.  In  his  letters 
to  Mangum  he  generally  spelled  it  "Chaves." 

>'  Minutes  for  October  27.  1800. 
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Later  in  the  same  day  the  following  action  was  taken : 

Presbyn.  had  an  interloqnitur  to  consider  the  popular  discourse  of 
Mr.  Chevis  &  after  some  deliberation  thereon  agreed  to  sustain  it  as  a 
satisfactory  part  of  trial  &  to  licence  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
Chevis  was  accordingly  licensed  &  record  thereof  was  ordered  to  be 
made  in  the  following  words,  viz.  at  Timber  Ridge  Meetinghouse,  the 
19th.  day  of  l^ovember,  1800,  the  Presbn.  of  Lexington  having  received 
sufficient  testimonials  in  favor  of  Mr.  John  Chevis,  of  his  being  of  good 
moral  character,  of  his  being  in  full  communion  with  the  church  &  his 
having  made  some  progress  in  literature,  proceeded  to  take  him  through 
a  course  of  trials  for  licensure  &  he  having  given  satisfaction  as  to  his 
experimental  acquaintance  with  religion  &  proficiency  in  divinity, 
Presbn.  did  &  hereby  do  express  their  approbation  of  these  parts  of  trial 
&  he  having  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  church  &  satis- 
factorily answered  the  questions  appointed  to  be  put  to  candidates  to  be 
licensed  the  Presby.  did  &  hereby  do  license  him  the  said  Jno.  Chevis  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  a  probationer  for  the  holy  ministry 
within  the  bounds  of  this  Presby.  or  wherever  he  shall  be  orderly  called, 
hoping  as  he  is  a  man  of  colour  he  may  be  peculiarly  useful  to  those  of 
his  own  complexion.  Ordered  that  Mr.  Chevis  receive  an  attested  copy 
of  the  above  minutes.^^ 

And  still  later  on  the  same  day  it  was  ordered  that  '^Between  this 
and  next  meeting  of  Presbn.  Mr.  Chaves  is  appointed  to  supply  at 
discretion  thro'  the  bounds  of  Presbn.  with  leave  (if  health  requires) 
to  travel  without  the  bounds."^^ 

In  June,  1801,  the  Lexington  Presbytery  met  at  Rocky  Springs 
Meetinghouse.    This  record  appears  in  the  minutes  for  June  9 : 

^'Mr.  Jno.  Chavis,  a  licentiate  of  this  Presbn.  delivered  a  discourse 
from  Mai.  4th.  C,  1st.  &  2nd.  verses,  'Behold  the  day  cometh  that 
shall  burn  as  an  oven'  etc."^^  Later  in  the  day  Chavis  requested  that 
he  be  dismissed  from  the  Lexington  Presbytery  in  order  to  join  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  when  the  question  was  put  ''it  was 
unanimously  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Chaves  therefore  being  dis- 
missed from  this  Presby.  was  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  Presbn. 
of  Hanover  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  &  possessed  of  many  qualifi- 
cations which  merit  their  respectful  attention."^^ 


««  Minutes  for  November  19,  1800. 

»  Ibid. 

«» Ibid. 

«i  Minutes  for  June  9,  1801. 

"  Ibid. 
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Chavis  is  found  two  months  later  presenting  his  credentials  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  as  the  minutes  of  that  judicatory  in  meeting 
at  Briery  early  in  September  show: 

Mr.  John  Chavis  produced  a  dismission  from  Lexington  Presbytery  in 
which  he  was  recommended  to  the  Care  of  this  Presbytery  as  a  Proba- 
tioner for  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and  as  a  person  in  good  standing.  But 
as  Mr.  Chavis  is  now  riding  as  a  Missionary  under  the  Direction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  presbytery  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  receive 
him  at  present  under  their  care  as  they  could  exercise  no  control  over 
him.  However  at  the  request  of  M.  Chavis,  it  was  ordered  that  the  said 
Dismission  be  deposited  in  the  Hands  of  the  stated  clerk,  until  the  Time 
expires  for  which  he  is  engaged,  or  until  he  shall  resign  the  Commission 
he  now  holds  under  the  General  Assembly.^^ 

As  already  noted,  the  General  Assembly  had  employed  Chavis  "as 
a  missionary  among  people  of  his  own  colour"  and  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  give  him  instructions  and  to  "prescribe  his  route." 
This  action  was  taken  in  1801.  The  records  of  the  Assembly  for 
1802^*  contain  the  following  item: 

That  the  journal  of  Mr.  John  Chavis,  a  black  man,  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Lexington,  in  Virginia,  was  read  in  the  Assembly.  He 
appears  to  have  executed  his  mission  with  great  diligence,  fidelity  and 
prudence.    He  served  as  a  missionary  nine  months. 

Another  item  in  the  same  proceedings  is  as  follows : 

That  Mr.  John  Chavis  be  appointed  a  missionary  for  as  much  of  his 
time  as  may  be  convenient;  to  take  his  instructions  with  respect  to  his 
routes,  from  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander.^^ 

The  next  year  (1803)  the  Assembly  "observed  with  great  pleasure 
that  the  desire  for  spreading  the  gospel,  among  the  destitute  in- 
habitants on  our  frontiers ;  among  the  blacks,  and  among  the  savage 
tribes,  on  our  borders;  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  during  the  last 
year,  in  various  parts  of  our  church."  It  received  the  reports  of  its 
missionaries,  among  whom  was  Chavis,  and  ordered  them  "appointed 
missionaries,  for  the  times,  and  on  the  routes"  specified  in  the  report 
of  its  Committee  on  Missions.    He  was  referred  to  as  "Mr.  John 


"  Minutes  for  September  4,  1801. 
«<  Acts  and  Proceedings,  p.  13. 
»'  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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Chavis,  a  black  man,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,"  and 
he  and  the  other  missionaries  were  ''left  at  discretion,  as  to  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  to  perform  their  services,  provided  their 
tours  be  completed,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  report,  agreeable  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Committee  of  Missions."^^ 

It  seems  that  in  1804  Chavis  was  employed  for  missionary  work 
for  three  months  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  following 
year  he  was  reported  as  a  missionary  under  the  direction  of  the 
Synod  of  Virginia.  ''Mr.  Chavis,  a  missionary  to  the  blacks,  itinerated 
to  several  counties  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  State :  but  owing  to 
some  peculiar  circumstances,  stated  in  his  Journal  his  mission  to 
them  was  not  attended  with  any  considerable  success."  But  it  was 
ordered  "That  Mr.  John  Chavis,  be  a  missionary  for  six  months,  to 
pursue  nearly  the  same  route  as  last  year,  and  employ  himself 
chiefly  among  the  blacks  and  people  of  colour."  He  seems  to  have 
served  for  two  months  in  1806  "Among  the  blacks  and  people  of 
color  in  Maryland  if  practicable;  otherwise  at  his  discretion."  And 
the  following  year  the  assembly  ordered  "That  Mr.  John  Chavis  be 
employed  three  months,  as  a  missionary  to  the  blacks  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  that  he  be  left  at  discretion  as  to  his 
route."'' 

It  is  said  that  Chavis  returned  to  North  Carolina  about  1805  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  the  Orange  Presbytery.'®  It  is  also  said  that 
he  preached  during  the  next  twenty  years  or  more  in  Granville, 
Orange,  and  Wake  counties.  He  probably  continued  with  more  or 
less  regularity  the  mission  work  similar  to  that  which  he  had  done 
among  the  Negroes  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and,  although  he  may  not  have  had  a  regular  pastorate,  he 
is  said  to  have  preached  frequently  until  1832.'® 

The  Orange  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Raleigh  in  April  of  that  year, 
had  up  for  consideration  a  letter  from  John  Chavis,  "a  free  man 
of  color,  and  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  stating  his 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  at 


«« Ibid.,  pp.  9,  12,  15. 

»'  Ibid.,  pp.  98,  99,  100,  164. 
_  '8  Smith  says  (p.  139)  that  in  1805  Chavis  "was  granted  dismission  from  the  Hanover  Presbytery 
to  join  the  Orange  Presbytery.  He  united  with  the  latter  in  1809,  being  received  as  a  Hcentiate."  Bas- 
sett  says  (p.  73)  that  in  i805  Chavis  "returned  to  his  native  State,"  but  that  for  "some  cause,  I  know 
not  what,  it  was  not  till  1809  that  he  was  received  as  a  licentiate  by  the  Orange  Presbytery."  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  minutes  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery  which  show  his  dismission  nor  any  min- 
utes of  the  Orange  Presbvtery  before  October,  1829. 

»9  See  Smith,  p.  139;  Bassett.  pp.  73,  74;    and  Weeks,  p.  102. 
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the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  forbidding  free  people 
of  color  to  preach. 

Whereupon :  Resolved,  that  Presbytery  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  recommend  to  their  licentiate  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  Legislature  referred  to,  until  God  in  his  Providence  shall 
open  to  him  the  path  of  duty,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.*^ 

The  act  referred  to  was  passed  as  a  result  of  the  I^at  Turner  in- 
surrection in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  in  August  of  1831, 
and  bore  the  title  ^'An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
JSTegroes,  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color."  The  statute  made  it  un- 
lawful for  any  free  ^Negro,  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  preach 
or  exhort  in  public,  ^^under  any  pretense,"  or  in  any  manner  to 
officiate  as  a  preacher  or  teacher  in  any  prayer  meeting  or  other 
association  for  worship  where  slaves  of  different  families  were  col- 
lected together ;  and  any  free  Negro  or  free  person  of  color  who  was 
duly  convicted  on  indictment  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
thereof  was  for  each  offense  to  receive  "not  exceeding  thirty-nine 
lashes  on  his  bare  back.     .     .     ."*^ 

In  September  of  1832  the  Orange  Presbytery  met  at  Milton  and 
adopted  the  following  report  of  its  committee  on  the  Religious  In- 
struction of  Black  People: 

Resoli)ed,  That  every  minister  and  licentiate  of  this  Presbytery,  be 
earnestly  requested  to  preach  at  least  one  sermon  on  each  Sabbath,  to 
the  black  people,  and  that  they  call  to  their  aid  in  giving  religious 
instruction,  in  conducting  their  meetings,  and  in  watching  over  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  black  congregation,  such  intelligent,  prudent 
and  active  laymen,  as  they  may  need.*^ 

And  in  the  minutes  of  the  same  meeting  appears  the  following: 

The  committee  to  whom  the  case  of  Mr.  Chavis  was  referred,  reported 
that  they  recommend  that  a  collection  be  taken  up  among  the  members 
of  the  Presbytery,  for  Mr.  Chavis,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
take  measures  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Chavis  into  the  bounds  of  some 
Presbyterian  congregation.*^ 

"  Proceedings,  p.  68. 

♦>  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  Session  1831-1832,  Chapter  IV. 

"  Proceedings,  p.  75. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  80.  Chavis  wrote  to  Mangum  October  1,  1832,  that  he  had  just  heard  that  "the  Orange 
Presbytery  to  which  I  belong  had  entered  into  a  resolution  to  support  me  &  my  wife  during  life  and 
had  appointed  a  Committee  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose."  He  viewed  "this  Presbyterial 
arrangement  as  a  merciful  providence  for  which  I  am  thankful." 
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The  collection  amounted  to  $52.42. 

It  is  evident  that  Chavis  was  hard  pressed  after  he  was  debarred 
from  preaching.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mangum,  to  whom  he  wrote 
often  and  intimately,  show  also  that  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  up  a 
school.  Probably  in  an  effort  to  make  a  little  money,  Chavis  pub- 
lished a  sermon  or  exegesis  on  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement. 
Smith  ^*  gives  its  title  as  ^'The  Extent  of  the  Atonement"  and  says 
that  the  publication  circulated  widely  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy.  Weeks*^ 
says  that  Chavis  published  in  1837  a  vigorous  argument  against  the 
popular  conception  of  Calvinism  in  "Chavis'  letter  upon  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  of  Christ"  and  that  the  pamphlet  "is  said  to  have 
been  widely  circulated."  Weeks  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  publica- 
tion. Chavis  had  contemplated  such  a  work  as  early  as  September, 
1833,  for  at  that  time  the  Orange  Presbytery,  in  session  at  New 
Hope,  adopted  the  following  resolutions:*^ 

That  this  Presbytery  deem  it  inexpedient  to  do  anything  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Chavis'  proposed  publication  on  the  Atonement,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  on  a  subject  that  has  been  amply  discussed,  and  of  course  would  not 
be  generally  interesting,  and  the  proceeds  would  probably  contribute 
nothing  towards  his  support.  That  Dr.  C.  L.  Read  be  added  to  the 
committee  hitherto  appointed  in  Mr.  Chavis'  case. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  same  Presbytery  in  ISTewbern  in  April,  1834, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  ''Resolved,  That  the  committee 
hitherto  appointed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Chavis,  be  directed  to  inquire 
into  his  situation,  and  make  such  provision  for  him  as  his  necessities 
may  require."*^  And  at  a  meeting  in  Greensboro  in  September  of 
the  same  year  the  following  action  was  taken  :*® 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  necessitous  condition  of  Mr. 
John  Chavis,  a  free  man  of  color,  and  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of  this 
Presbytery,  owing  chiefly  to  his  advanced  age  and  bodily  infirmities, 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange  will  provide  a  competent  support  for  Mr. 
Chavis,  during  the  years  ensuing,  by  private  contributions,  or  otherwise; 
and  that  the  Rev.  Messrs  McPheeters  and  Osborne,  with  Mr.  John 
Primrose  of  Raleigh,  be  a  committee  to  supervise  the  application  of  this 
charity;  and  that  the  contributions  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  as 
early  as  possible. 

**  Op.  cit.,  p.  140. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  103. 

««  Proceedings,  pp.  95,  96. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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Between  October,  1834,  and  April,  1835,  at  which  latter  date  the 
Presbytery  met  at  Hillsboro,  the  sum  of  $83.35  was  collected  for 
Chavis,  and  at  the  same  time  the  following  action  was  taken  :*® 

Resolved,  that  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  stated  session  of 
Presbytery  at  Greensboro,  respecting  Mr.  J.  Chavis  be  recommended  to 
the  special  notice  of  the  members  of  this  Presbytery,  as  expressive  of 
their  continued  determination  to  secure  a  competent  support  for  this 
aged  licentiate  of  our  Presbytery. 

That  the  cause  of  Mr.  Chavis  be  laid  before  each  church  and  congre- 
gation within  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery. 

At  a  meeting  in  Lexington  in  October,  1835,  the  case  of  Mr.  Chavis 
was  again  brought  up  for  consideration  ''and  subscriptions  for  his 
support  taken  up."^^  And  at  a  meeting  in  Danville,  Virginia,  the 
following  April  Rev.  Robert  Burwell  was  appointed  the  agent  of  the 
Presbytery  ''to  supply  the  wants  of  John  Chavis,  a  superannuated 
licentiate.'"' 

A  year  later,  April,  1837,  at  a  meeting  in  Hillsboro,  the  following 
minute  was  recorded  :°^ 

The  committee  on  the  case  of  John  Chavis,  superannuated  licentiate 
of  this  Presbytery,  reported  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  change  the  present 
plan  for  his  support,  and  that  the  usual  collection  has  been  made  for 
that  purpose.  Messrs.  Burwell  and  ISTorwood  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  superintend  this  business. 

And  in  August  of  the  same  year,  at  a  meeting  at  Cross  Roads, 
Orange  County,  the  following  item  was  recorded  :^^ 

The  Presbytery  did  solemnly  promise  to  pay  to  the  said  J.  Chavis, 
$50,  annually,  during  his  natural  life.  This  sum  was  assessed  on  the 
churches  in  the  following  proportions,  viz :  Bethlehem  Gum  Grove, 
Speedwell,  Carmel,  I^ew  Hope,  Stoney  Creek,  Fairfield  and  Spring 
Garden,  High  Rock,  Sandy  Ridge,  Griers,  and  Bethany,  seventy-five 
cents  each,  semi-annually;  Lexington,  Bethseda,  Harmony,  Bethel,  Little 
River,  Chapel  Hill,  and  Eno,  one  dollar,  each;  Cross  Roads,  Buffalo, 
Alamance,  Greensboro',  and  Hawfields,  $1.25,  each;  Red  House,  Dan- 
ville, and  Milton,  $1.75  each;  and  Hillsborough  the  sum  of  $2.  These 
several  sums  are  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  churches  semi-annually. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  T.  P.  Atkinson,  the  stated  clerk  was  directed  to 
report  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  on  this  subject,  to  the  several  ses- 

*"  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

"  Proceedings,  p.  145. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

''^  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

'» Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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sions;  and  finally  the  sessions  were,  and  hereby  are,  required  to  be 
punctual  in  sending  up,  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  their 
respective  proportions  of  the  sum  pledged,  for  the  support  of  this  aged 
laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

His  educational  work  in  JSTorth  Carolina,  for  which  he  is  best 
knowm,  was  begun  as  early  as  1808.  In  August  of  that  year  he  made 
the  following  announcement  through  a  Raleigh  newspaper:^* 

John  Chavis  takes  this  method  of  informing  his  employers,  and  the 
citizens  of  Raleigh  in  general,  that  the  present  quarter  of  his  school  will 
end  the  15th  of  September,  and  the  next  will  commence  on  the  19th. 
He  will,  at  the  same  time,  open  an  evening  school  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  children  of  colour,  as  he  intends,  for  the  accommodation  of 
some  of  his  employers,  to  exclude  all  children  of  colour  from  his  day 
school. 

The  evening  school  will  commence  at  an  hour  by  sun.  When  the 
white  children  leave  the  house,  those  of  colour  will  take  their  places, 
and  continue  until  ten  o'clock. 

The  terms  of  teaching  white  children  will  be  as  usual,  two  and  a  half 
dollars  per  quarter;  those  of  color,  one  dollar  and  three  quarters.  In 
both  cases,  the  whole  of  the  money  is  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  Mr.  Benja- 
min S.  King.  Those  who  produce  certificates  from  him  of  their  having 
paid  the  money,  will  be  admitted. 

Those  who  think  proper  to  put  their  children  under  his  care,  may  rely 
upon  the  strictest  attention  being  paid,  not  only  to  their  education  but 
to  their  morals,  which  he  deems  an  important  part  of  education. 

He  hopes  to  have  a  better  school  house  by  the  commencement  of  the 
next  quarter. 

How  long  Chavis  conducted  his  school  on  the  dual  plan  is  not 
known.  On  December  18,  1827,  Chavis  wrote  as  follows  to  Senator 
Willie  P.  Mangum  to  whom  he  sent  many  friendly  and  intimate  but 
often  very  frank  letters,  over  a  period  of  many  years:  ''I  would 
thank  you  to  attend  my  next  examination  in  Wake.  It  will  be  at 
Revises  Cross  roads  where  you  were  once  on  the  last  Thursday  in 
July.  I  shall  tell  the  people  that  you  will  be  there.  I  know  it  will 
be  pleasing  and  give  dignity  to  my  prospects."  In  a  letter  to  Man- 
gum  March  11,  1828,  Chavis  said:  "Pray  don't  forget  to  attend  my 
examination  on  the  last  Thursday  in  July.  I  have  told  my  employers 
that  you  are  to  be  there."  And  Joseph  Gales,  editor  of  The  Raleigh 
Register,  said  in  that  paper  April  22,  1830,  that  he  had  recently 
attended  an  examination  ''of  the  free  children  of  color,  attached  to 

'■*The  Raleigh  Register,  August  26,  1808. 
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the  school  conducted  by  John  Chavis,  also  colored,  but  a  regularly 
educated  Presbyterian  minister,  and  we  have  seldom  received  more 
gratification  from  any  exhibition  of  a  similar  character.'^  Gales  was 
high  in  his  praise  of  the  pupils  and  also  of  the  teacher;  and  from 
his  report  of  the  examination,  or  commencement  exercises,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  later,  it  seems  that  the  double  session  arrangement  was 
still  being  used. 

Bassett,  Boyd,  and  Seawell,  as  well  as  Smith  and  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  say  that  Willie  P.  Mangum  was 
a  pupil  of  Chavis.  Weeks  does  not  say  so ;  and  McDuffie  says :  ''In 
the  list  of  his  pupils  generally  accepted  is  the  name  of  Willie  Person 
Mangum.  .  .  .  Without  other  evidence  one  might  judge  this 
to  be  the  fact  from  the  long,  intimate,  and  always  affectionate  letters 
written  by  this  old  man  to  Mangum  when  he  was  in  political  life. 

.  .  ]^one  of  these,  however,  refers  to  Mangum's  own  school 
days  and  we  have  no  written  report  of  his  study  under  Chavis.'' 
An  editorial  writer  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News^^  commented  upon 
the  reported  relation  of  Chavis  and  Mangum  as  teacher  and  pupil  in 
connection  with  a  review  of  my  Academy  Movement  in  the  South. 
On  March  20,  that  paper  published  from  Mr.  Preston  Mangum 
Weeks,  a  son  of  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  a  letter  denying  the  report  that 
his  great-grandfather  had  studied  under  Chavis.  In  part  the  letter 
said: 

However  well  John  Chavis  was  educated  and  regardless  of  ISTorth 
Carolinians  whom  he  may  have  tutored,  he  did  not  have  the  honor  of 
teaching  Willie  P.  Mangum.  To  prove,  this  I  will  quote  an  excerpt 
from  Captain  Ashe's  'Biographical  History  of  l^orth  Carolina,'  which 
gives  the  names  of  his  tutors  prior  to  his  matriculation  at  the  University 
of  ^N'orth  Carolina  in  1812,  where  he  graduated  in  1815 : 

'He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  part  at  the  hands  of 
Thomas  M.  Plint,  a  strolling  pedagogue,  in  part  at  the  Payetteville 
Academy  under  Reverend  Colin  Mclver,  and  in  part  in  the  Raleigh 
academy  under  Reverend  Doctor  McPheeters.'^^ 

[Nfeither  in  North  Carolina  history  nor  in  family  tradition,  for 
Senator  Mangum  was  my  great-grandfather,  have  I  been  able  to  find  a 
trace  of  this  negroes  name  in  regard  to  Willie  P.  Mangum's  preliminary 
education.  I  have  quoted  above  the  most  trustworthy  source  upon  the 
life  of  Willie  P.  Mangum  that  is  now  in  publication  and  which  shows 
definitely  that  John  Chavis  was  not  one  of  his  teachers. 

"  March  9,  1920. 

'«  The  sketch  from  which  this  was  quoted  was  written  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
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If  Willie  P.  Mangum  did  not  go  to  scliool  to  Chavis,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  the  friendship  which  obviously  ex- 
isted between  the  two  men.  Weeks  himself,  who  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mangum,  says  :^"  ^'His  relations  with  Judge  Mangum 
w^ere  very  intimate.  I  might  say  they  were  affectionate,  even  fatherly. 
He  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  Judge  and  was 
treated  with  all  deference  and  courtesy,  so  much  so  that  it  caused 
astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  younger  children,  which  was  met 
in  turn  by,  'Hush,  child,  he  is  your  father's  friend.'  The  letters  of 
Chavis  which  have  come  down  to  us  indicate  no  social  inequality." 

There  seems  to  be  no  known  written  record  which  explicitly  shows 
that  Chavis  was  Mangum's  teacher.  But  the  long  and  intimate  let- 
ters^® which  the  former  wrote  to  the  latter  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  dozen  years  reveal  an  affectionate  friendship  and  a  keen  interest 
of  Chavis  in  everything  that  in  any  way  affected  the  life  and  future 
of  MangTim.  What  could  have  been  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  friend- 
ship and  interest  ? 

In  these  letters  Chavis  refers  to  some  of  his  former  students  as 
''my  sons."  In  letters  dated  N^ovember  16  and  ]^ovember  18,  1827, 
he  refers  to  "My  son  Priestly."  In  a  letter  dated  March  11,  1828, 
he  wrote:  "Give  my  respects  to  my  sons  Abram  [Rencher]  and 
Priestly  and  tell  them  I  never  expect  to  see  them  again,  unless  they 
should  condescend  to  come  to  see  me."  It  was  in  this  letter  that  he 
urged  Mangum  not  to  forget  to  attend  "my  examination  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  July."  September  30,  1831,  Chavis  said  in  a  long  letter 
to  Mangum:  "I  see,  my  son  Priestly  as  I  expected  is  not  elected.  Yes 
and  you  may  tell  him  from  me,  that  unless  he  lay  aside  that  stubborn 
unyielding  disposition  of  his  and  become  condescending  and  familiar 
he  will  never  set  the  Piver  on  fire,  neither  for  himself  or  his  chil- 
dren." In  a  letter  of  March  10,  1832,  Chavis  calls  Mangum  "my  son" 
and  in  the  same  letter  sends  his  "respects  to  my  son  Abraham 
Rencher."  Again,  in  a  letter  dated  September  24,  1832,  he  calls 
Mang-um  "my  son."  In  this  letter  he  also  refers  to  Willie  P.  Man- 
gum, to  Priestly,  and  to  Rencher  together  thus:  "You  cannot  con- 
ceive what  I  suffer  on  yours  Rencher s  and  Priestly  [account  ?]  and 


"  Op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

58  These  letters  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress.   Copies  of  them  are  in  the  Offices  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission. 
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though  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  latter  has  entirely  turned 
his  back  upon  me  yet  I  love  him  and  his  character."  On  February 
26,  1834,  he  sent  his  regards  to  "my  son  Abraham  Rencher."  In 
the  same  letter  he  said  that  his  '^character  as  a  teacher"  was  known 
to  Mangum  and  Horner.  For  sometime  Chavis  had  recommended 
himself  to  Mangum  as  a  suitable  teacher  for  the  Senator's  daughter 
and  on  July  21,  1832,  had  written  Mangum  to  say  to  Horner  "that 
I  want  his  daughter  Juliana  for  the  same  purpose"  and  that  he  knew 
English  better  than  "when  he  came  to  school  to  me."  In  his  letters 
to  Mangum  he  almost  always  sent  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Mangum 
and  once  he  wrote:  "Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Mangum  and  tell  her. 

.  .  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  she  has  done  with  Sally." 
In  another  letter  he  said :  "I  am  told  that  my  son  Priestly  is  likely 
to  lose  his  election,  and  that  it  will  be  solely  and  alone,  owing  to  his 
stubborn  and  unyielding  disposition.  Strange  that  he  cannot  or  will 
not  call  to  recollection  that  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  be  useful,  a  man  must  be  condescending.     .     .     ." 

Some  of  these  letters  show  that  Chavis  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  abolition  petitions  presented  to  Congress 
annoyed  and  pained  him.  On  April  4,  1836,  he  wrote  to  Mangum: 
"I  am  already  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  pass 
such  a  law  than  I  have  to  go  to  your  house  and  take  Orange  and 
bring  him  home  and  keep  him  as  my  servant.  And  I  am  astonished 
that  the  members  of  Congress  act  so  much  like  a  parcel  of  mullets 
nibling  at  baite  upon  fish  hooks.  Why  don't  they  act  like  men  who — 
come  up  boldly  to  the  subject  of  those  petitions  and  put  their  feet 
upon  them  and  stamp  them  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  all  the  powers  on  earth  never  could  be  able  to  raise 
them  again.  .  .  .  That  Slavery  is  a  national  evil  no  one  doubts, 
but  what  is  to  be  done?  It  exists  and  what  can  be  done  with  it? 
All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  For  I 
am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  immediate  emancipation  would  be  to 
entail  the  greatest  earthly  curse  upon  my  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh  that  could  be  conferred  upon  them  especially  in  a  country  like 
ours,  I  suppose  if  they  knew  I  said  this  they  would  be  ready  to  take 
my  life,  but  as  I  wish  them  well  I  feel  no  disposition  to  see  them  any 
more  miserable  than  they  are." 
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His  attitude  to  his  race  is  reflected  in  an  editorial  which  Joseph 
Gales^  the  able  Whig  editor  of  The  Raleigh  Begister  wrote  in  his 
paper  in  April,  1830;  and  already  referred  to:  ^'On  Friday  last, 
we  attended  an  examination  of  the  free  children  of  color,  attached 
to  the  school  conducted  by  John  Chavis,  also  colored,  but  a  regularly 
educated  Presbyterian  minister,  and  we  have  seldom  received  more 
gratification  from  any  exhibition  of  a  similar  character.  To  witness 
a  well  regTilated  school,  composed  of  this  class  of  persons — to  see 
them  setting  an  example  both  in  behavior  and  scholarship,  which 
their  white  superiors  might  take  pride  in  imitating,  was  a  cheering 
spectacle  to  a  philanthropist.  The  exercises  throughout,  evinced  a 
degree  of  attention  and  assidous  care  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
highly  creditable,  and  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  his  scholars  almost 
incredible.  We  were  also  much  pleased  with  the  sensible  address 
which  closed  the  examination.  The  object  of  the  respectable  teacher, 
was  to  impress  on  the  scholars,  the  fact,  that  they  occupied  an  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  station  in  society,  and  were  possessed  but  of 
limited  privileges;  but  that  even  they  might  become  useful  in  their 
particular  sphere  by  making  a  proper  improvement  of  the  advantages 
afforded  them."^^ 

It  appears  that  Chavis  was  under  criticism  in  1837  for  his  alleged 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  free  ISTegroes.  He  wrote 
Mangaim:^^  ^'I  once  more  request  you  to  answer  the  letters  I  wrote 
you,  respecting  my  being  charged  with  my  going  to  Raleigh  to  Teach 
the  children  of  the  free  people  of  colour.  .  .  .  Your  answer 
is  to  be  founded  upon  the  letters  I  wrote  to  you  when  in  Congress  on 
the  abolition  question. 

^T  expect  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  the  last  of  March,  and  I  wish 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  malicious  reports.  Col.  Rogers  can  tell  you 
all  about  the  business. '^ 

When  enemies  attacked  Mangum  for  his  position  on  the  tariff, 
nullification,  or  other  public  issue,  Chavis  always  rushed  to  his 
friend's  defense.  Once  he  wrote  :®^  ''To  hear  you  traduced  is  killing. 
I  can  blame  and  scold  you  myself  but  I  dont  like  other  people  to  do 
it.  If  I  think  you  to  be  wrong  in  any  case  I  don't  want  other  people 
to  think  so,  &  therefore  I  am  so  tormented  at  the  thoughts  of  your 

"  The  Raleigh  Register,  April  22,  1830. 
•0  Letter  to  Mangum,  February  1,  1837. 
•»  Letter  to  Mangum,  November  3,  1832. 
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being  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of  G.  Jackson,  &  what  almost  takes 
my  life  is,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  you  view  him  as  an  honorable 
dig-nified  and  affectionate  character  &  why  you  sh.d  wish  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  seat  of  the  chief  Magistrate  I  cannot  conceive."  In  the 
same  letter  he  said:  ^'One  thing  I  must  say  to  you  in  Conclusion. 
That  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  am  so  ignorant  &  yet  take  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  Country,  but  nothing  short  of  a  Loss 
of  my  senses  or  death  can  possibly  prevent  me.  So  that  if  I  am  trouble- 
some to  you  you  must  ascribe  it  a  love  of  country.  Please  to  present 
some  of  the  cream  of  my  love  to  Mrs.  Mangum  &  her  children,  & 
believe  me  to  be  your  undeviating  &  unshaken  friend." 
On  another  occasion  Chavis  wrote  :^^ 

I  myself  was  insulted  a  few  days  ago.  A  certain  gentleman  came  into 
my  schoolhouse  and  told  me  to  my  face  that  he  believed  that  you  were  a 
nullifier  and  I  gave  him  a  shot  upon  the  spot  and  sent  him  off  hopping. 
You  may  blame  me  for  that  if  you  will,  but  when  you  are  assailed  I  will 
speak  right  or  wrong — no  matter  who  it  is,  and  if  I  never  see  you  again 
I  am  unshaken. 

Chavis  never  hesitated  to  rebuke  Mangum.  On  one  occasion  he 
wrote  :^^ 

Is  it  my  colour,  or  my  insignificance  or  the  gross  ignorance,  which 
my  many  letters  contain,  is  the  reason  why  you  have  never  condescended 
to  answer  one  of  them?  Or  is  it  your  distrust  of  my  professed  firm, 
unshaken,  unabating  friendship  to  be  not  worth  your  notice?  Be  it  as 
it  may,  I  must  plainly  &  honestly  tell  you  that  I  have  ever  been  grieved, 
that  you  were  the  professed  political  friend  of  G  [General]  Jackson, 
because  I  ever  believed  him  to  be  expressly  what  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  .  .  .  and  you  as  an  honest  statesman  (as  I  belie\e  you  to  be) 
cannot  keep  sides  with  him  any  longer,  therefore  put  on  again,  your  full 
coat  of  Federalism,  and  not  only  support  the  election  of  Clay,  but  go 
forth  to  Congress  with  a  full  determination  to  support  the  renewal  of 
the  United  States  bank,  to  trample  under  foot  the  doctrine  of  Nullifica- 
tion, to  support  the  tariff  in  its  main  bulwarks,  and  to  support  Internal 
improvements,  in  a  word  to  prove  that  you  are  an  American  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  You  know  that  you  have  been  for  some 
time  hoping  [sic]  and  shifting  about,  showing  your  coat,  to  be  some- 
times Federalism,  sometimes  Democracy,  sometimes  Republicanism. 
IsTow  you  know  that  wont  do.     .     .     . 

"  Letter  to  Mangum,  July  30,  1833. 

"  Letter  to  Mangum,  September  3,  1831. 
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The  following  year,  Chavis  asked  Mangiim  to  give  his  ^^respects  to 
my  son — Abraham  Rencher  &  to  Gen.  Barringer — &  tell  them  I  w'^ 
be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  them.  Tell  them  if  I  am  Black  I  am 
free  born  American  &  a  revolutionary  soldier  &  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  scale  of  notice."®* 

The-  next  year  Chavis  again  showed  his  impatience  with  Mangum's 
failure  to  write  :®^  "As  no  man  is  his  own  keeper,  nor  does  he  know 
what  is  to  come,  therefore  I  will  not  make  a  positive  promise,  but  my 
present  impression  is  that  this  shall  be  the  last  letter  I  ever  will 
write  to  you,  untill  I  get  one  from  you  I  would  not  write  this,  if  it 
was  not  owing  to  genuine  friendship  founded  upon  Mrs.  Mangum 
&  her  children — I  wish  you  to  tell  her,  that  the  die  is  cast,  I  cannot 
come  to  Teach  for  her.  I  have  built  a  school  house  and  have  made 
arrangements  to  be  stationary  at  home."  Mangum  must  have  written 
to  Chavis  shortly  af terwards,®®  for  on  August  8  Chavis  wrote :  "Your 
very  friendly  and  satisfactory  letter  came  to  hand  yesterday,  and 
I  embrace  the  earliest  moment  to  answer  it — " 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  Mangimi's  failure  to  an- 
swer the  letters  of  Chavis.  Priestly  Mangum  himself  took  his  brother 
to  task  for  "inattention  to  epistolary  writing.  None  of  us  receive 
letters  from  you;  and  altho'  that  may  be  an  argument  in  favor  of 
your  impartiality,  yet  it  affords  neither  evidence  of  your  friendship 
for  us — or  any  sure  guaranty  for  building  up  friendship  in  others."®^ 

Erom  the  authentic  information  available  it  is  not  clear  where  or 
when  John  Chavis  was  born ;  it  is  not  certain  that  he  attended  Prince- 
ton; he  probably  attended  for  a  time  the  institution  that  grew  into 
Washington  and  Lee  University;  he  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina ;  he  was  doubtless  an  impressive  and 
effective  teacher,  if  Joseph  Gales  can  be  believed ;  but  if  the  minutes 
of  the  Lexing-ton  Presbytery  are  to  be  accepted  Chavis  may  not  have 
been  as  good  at  Latin  as  some  of  his  brief  biographers  have  reported, 
although  the  inference  suggested  in  footnote  24  may  not  be  fair.  And 
if  he  did  not  have  Willie  P.  Mangum  as  a  pupil,  the  extraordinary 
relation  that  seems  to  have  existed  between  the  Negro  and  the  senator 
is  difficult  to  explain,  even  in  the  absence  of  authentic  written  records 
that  Mangum  went  to  school  to  Chavis. 


"  Letter  to  Mangum,  March  10,  1832. 

•'  Letter  to  Mangum,  July  21,  1832. 

•«  In  the  Mangum  papers  there  is  no  letter  from  him  to  Chavis. 

"  Letter  from  Priestly  Mangum  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  February  6,  1835. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  CON^ 

DITION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AFTER 

THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  E.  H.  Woody 

An  economic  view  of  South  Carolina  before  and  after  the  Civil 
War  is  one  of  contrast.  The  ante-bellum  air  of  prosperity  which 
helped  to  lull  the  citizenry  of  the  State  into  a  false  security  was 
wafted  away  by  the  gims  of  war.  Pugnacious  patriotism  was  re- 
placed with  peaceful  philosophizing.  Cotton  was  no  longer  the  boasted 
King  and  the  false  hopes  of  the  South  were  nowhere  more  completely 
destroyed  than  in  South  Carolina.  True  enough,  the  ante-bellum 
wealth  of  the  State  was  more  apparent  than  real,  but  the  post-bellum 
position  of  the  merchants,  factors,  planters  and  citizens  generally, 
as  well  as  the  towns  and  the  port  of  Charleston,  was  in  sad  contrast 
to  the  days  of  slavery  and  easy  credit. 

Certain  of  the  economic  losses  caused  by  the  war  are  more  in- 
tangible than  tangible,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  in  the  present  paper 
to  evaluate,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  destruction,  the  decline  in  property 
values,  the  monetary  losses,  and  the  general  economic  depression 
consequent  to  the  concentration  of  all  the  resources  of  the  State  upon 
a  cause  that  was  lost.  Perhaps  then,  the  efforts  made  to  revive  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  can  better  be  appreciated;  perhaps  also,  the 
reasons  why  many  well-intentioned  efforts  did  not  succeed  and  why 
the  attempted  industrialization  of  the  State  moved  so  slowly  will  be 
clearer.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  during  the 
time  of  economic  ruin,  during  the  reconstruction  period,  that  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  '80's. 

The  march  of  General  William  T.  Sherman  through  South  Caro- 
lina left  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  State.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  task  of  placing  upon  any  one  the  responsibility  for  the 
vast  destruction  which  accompanied  the  march.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  the  extent  of  economic  loss.  In  the  first  issue  of  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  Columbia  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Simms  with  a  bitter  pen  portrays  the  '^Capture,  Sack, 

[346] 
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and  Destruction'^  of  the  city.  ''Eighty-four  squares,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  (  ?)  which  the  city  contains,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  The  ancient  capitol  building  of  the  State  . 
is  laid  in  ashes ;  six  temples  of  the  Most  High  God  have  shared  the 
same  fate;  eleven  banking  establishments;  the  schools  of  learning, 
the  shops  of  art  and  trade,  of  invention  and  manufacture;  shrines 
equally  of  religion,  benevolence  and  industry ;  are  all  buried  together 
in  one  congregated  ruin."^  The  orders  of  Sherman  to  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  February  16,  1865,  one  day  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  as  concerned  the  destruction 
of  public  buildings,  railroad  property,  manufacturing  and  machine 
shops,  ''and  such  other  destruction  as  he  can  find  time  to  accomplish 
consistent  with  proper  celerity."^  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Sherman  narrates  how  "all  hands"  were  set  to  work  to  destroy 
various  portions  of  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  State.  This  v/ork  was 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  Fabruary  and  was  "thoroughly  prosecuted" 
from  the  Edisto  up  to  Bamberg  and  from  there  to  Blackville  and  on 
to  Windsor.  The  tracks  between  Columbia  and  Orangeburg  had  been 
destroyed  by  troops  and  from  Columbia  the  destruction  was  continued 
to  Kingsville  and  the  Wateree  bridge  in  the  direction  of  Winnsboro.^ 
The  president  and  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  remarked 
that  the  destruction  of  their  road  "was  painfully  great,"  and  that  in 
Columbia  all  the  shops,  depots,  and  buildings  of  every  description 
were  destroyed  and  that  on  the  Columbia  branch  of  their  road  above 
Orangeburg  and  above  the  Edisto  River  on  the  Hamburg  division, 
"with  rare  exceptions,  the  entire  Wooden  Structures,  Crossties,  Cul- 
berts,  Station  Houses,  Water  Tanks"  were  destroyed,  and  the  rails 
were  burnt,  twisted,  "and  bent  into  shapes  utterly  baffling  all  efforts 
at  restoration."* 

ISTot  only  were  the  arsenal,  railroad  depots,  machine  shops,  foun- 
dries, and  other  public  buildings  "properly  destroyed,"^  but  also 
much  private  property  was  wiped  out  by  the  great  conflagration. 
Refugees  had  flocked  to  Columbia  from  Charleston,  bringing  with 


1  The  Columbia  Phoenix,  Mar.  21,  1865.     Hereafter  cited  Phoenix. 
»  Memoris  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  2  vols.  (New  York  1892)  II,  277. 
«  Report  of  Sec.  of  War,  1  Sess.,  39  Cong.,  pt.  II.  pp.  1187,  1190,  1192. 

*  Proceedinas  of  the  stockholders  of  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.  Co.,  and  of  the  South  Western  R.  R.  Bank 
.    on  the  13th  and  Uth  February,  1863,  pp.  9-11. 
'  Report  of  Sec.  of  War,  1  Sess.,  39  Cong.,  pt.  II,  1192. 
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them  money  and  valuables  which  were  placed  in  the  banks  of  the 
city.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  lost  or  stolen,  and  thousands  of 
people  were  left  destitute.®  A  letter  written  from  Columbia  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Wilson  of  Charleston,  two  weeks  after  the  fire, 
reveals  the  extent  of  private  property  losses.'^  ^'We  were  forced  to 
leave  the  house  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  we  had  on.  .  .  .  By 
God's  blessing,  however,  we  escaped  without  experiencing  the  hor- 
rors many  others  endured.  .  .  .  The  house  was  destroyed  and 
everything  in  it.  .  .  .  As  for  me,  I  lost  everything.  My  watch 
I  saved  .  .  .  and  I  have  found  a  dozen  books  in  the  neighboring 
houses.  .  .  .  My  silver  was  all  destroyed  .  .  .  and  I  have 
recovered  a  good  deal  of  it,  burnt  and  melted,  from  the  ruins.  We 
have  no  outer  clothing,  no  shoes  but  what  we  have  on,  no  anything  at 
all,  but  our  cheerful  hearts,  our  Christian  resignation  and  our  un- 
whipped  Southern  spirits.  .  .  .  There  is  but  little  food  to  be 
had,  and  we  have  all  things  in  common,  drawing  rations  from  the 
free  market.     .     .     ." 

^^Having  utterly  ruined  Columbia,"^  the  army  continued  north- 
ward. It  left  in  its  wake  many  of  the  more  important  towns  of  the 
State,  some  of  which  had  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  The  towns  visited  included  Grahamville,  Barn- 
well, Blackville,  Orangeburg,  Lexington,  Winnsboro,  Camden,  Lan- 
caster, Chesterfield,  Cheraw,  and  Darlington.^  The  path  of  the  army 
was  marked  by  "wide-spreading  columns  of  smoke,''  and  a  diarist 
opined  that  "building  material  is  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  in  this 
State  for  some  time  to  come."^°  The  foraging  army  obtained  "bounti- 
ful supplies"  for  both  animals  and  men.  "Each  day,  as  the  army 
moves  forward,  large  additions  are  made  to  the  droves  of  cattle.  Our 
conscription  is  remorseless  .  .  .  and  the  music  of  the  animal 
creation  mingles  with  the  sound  of  the  footfall  of  the  army."^^  In 
addition,  much  cotton  had  been  destroyed  by  both  Union  and  Con- 
federate armies.   In  February,  1865,  General  Joseph  Wheeler  of  the 

•  James  G.  Gibbes,  Who  Burnt  Columbia,  (Newberry,  S.  C,  1902)  passim;  Edwin  J.  Scott,  Random 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  1806  to  1878,  (Columbia,  1884;  173-195;  J.  F.  Williams,  Old  and  New  Columbia, 
(Columbia,  1929)  120-25. 

'  The  Columbia  State,  Sept.  1,  1929. 

'  Sherman,  Memoirs,  II,  288. 

»  Gibbes,  Who  Burnt  Columbia,  pp.  59,  115,  127.  For  a  good  map  of  Sherman's  campaign  as  con- 
tinued from  Savannah  see.  Marching  with  Sherman.  Passages  from  the  Letters  and  Campaign  Diaries 
of  Henry  Hitchcock,  186.    Ed.  by  M.  A    DeWolfe  Hawe.     (New  Haven.  1927). 

'0  George  Ward  Nichols,  The  Story  of  the  Great  March.  From  the  Diary  of  a  StajSI'  Officer,  (New  York, 
1865)  139. 

!■  Ibid.,  151. 
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Confederate  army  liad  proposed  to  General  Howard  to  cease  burning 
cotton  if  the  latter  would  discontinue  burning  the  houses  of  the  citi- 
zens. General  Sherman  who  answered  the  proposal  hoped,  however, 
that  Wheeler  would  ^^burn  all  cotton,  and  save  us  the  trouble.  .  .  . 
All  you  don't  burn  I  will."  As  to  vacant  houses,  Sherman  did  not 
want  them  destroyed,  but  did  '^not  take  much  care  to  preserve 
them."^^ 

Although  the  city  of  Charleston  had  been  left  to  fall  of  its  own 
accord,  and  although  its  captors  did  not  lay  violent  hands  upon  it, 
that  city  had  suffered  almost  as  much  as  Columbia.  There  had  been 
a  series  of  disasters.  The  first  of  these  was  the  great  fire  of  December 
11,  1861,  which  had  cut  a  wide  belt  across  the  city  from  river  to 
river.^^  In  1865  that  section  of  the  city  was  thus  described:  ''The 
tall  chimneys,  grim  and  charred,  the  dilapidated  walls,  overgrown 
with  moss,  the  cellars  rank  with  grass,  weeds  and  thistles,  the  streets 
without  pavements  and  ankle-deep  with  sand."^*  The  bombardment 
had  left  dreadful  scars.  An  Englishman  who  visited  the  city  in 
November,  1865,  described  its  effect:  ''Here  there  was  hardly  a 
house  which  has  not  suffered  more  or  less.  .  .  .  The  damage 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  trifling ;  a  small  hole  knocked  in  the  wall  is 
apparently  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  till  an  examination  of  the  in- 
terior shows  that  the  injury  has  been  done  by  the  bursting  of  shells. 
.  .  .  In  the  next  house,  may  be,  the  outside  has  suffered;  every 
pane  of  glass  is  broken,  the  doors  battered  in  and  the  handsome 
pillars  broken  short.''^^  The  third  disaster  was  the  fire  which  resulted 
from  the  explosions  of  the  Northwest  Railroad  depot  at  the  time  of 
its  evacuation.  Some  two  hundred  persons  were  killed,  and  "the 
fire  spread  across  the  city,  destroying  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property.^'^^ 

The  general  impression  of  the  damage  done  the  city  is  graphically 
described  by  two  IN^orthern  travelers  who  visited  it  in  the  summer  of 
1865.     "I  shall  never  forget,^'  wrote  General   Carl   Schurz^^   "my 


i«  Report  of  Sec.  of  War,  1  Sess.,  39  Cong.,  pt.  II,  1205. 

i»  George  W.  Williams,  The  History  of  Banking  in  South  Carolina,  1712  to  1900,  (Charleston,  1903) 
pp.  12-13;  Premium  List  of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  38-43. 

>*  Anonymous,  The  Trip  of  the  Steamer  Oceanus  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston,  (Brooklyn,  1865)  39. 

»  John  H.  Kennaway,  On  Shernian's  Track,  (London,  1867)  179;  see  also  The  Trip  of  the  Steamer 
Oceanus,  121-22  for  the  impression  made  upon  Northern  visitors  who  came  to  witness  the  raising  of 
the  national  flag  over  Sumter. 

'•  Williams,  History  of  Banking  in  South  Carolina,  12. 

"  Carl  Schurz,  Reminiscences.  3  vols.,  (New  York,  1907,  1909)  III,  165. 
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first  impressions  of  Charleston.  ...  As  we  passed  Fort  Sumter — 
then  a  shapeless  mass  of  brick  and  rubbish  .  .  .  — the  city  of 
Charleston  lay  open  to  our  view;  on  the  left  a  row  of  more  or  less 
elegant  dwellings;  on  the  right  such  buildings  as  are  usually  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  wharves.  There  was  no  shipping  in  the  har- 
bor except  a  few  quartermaster's  vessels  and  two  or  three  small 
steamers.  We  made  fast  to  a  decaying  pier.  .  .  .  There  was 
not  a  human  visible  on  the  wharf.  .  .  .  JSTothing  could  be  more 
desolate  and  melancholy  than  the  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  immediately  adjoining  the  harbor.  .  .  .  The  first  living 
object  which  struck  my  view  was  a  delapidated  United  States  cavalry 
horse  bearing  the  mark  I.  C. — inspected  and  condemned — now  peace- 
ably browsing  on  the  grass  in  the  Charleston  street.  .  .  ."  Sid- 
ney Andrews  wrote :  '^A  city  of  ruins,  of  desolation,  of  vacant  houses, 
of  widowed  women,  of  rotting  wharves,  of  deserted  warehouses,  of 
weed-wild  gardens,  of  miles  of  grass  grown  streets,  of  acres  of  pitiful 
and  voiceful  barrenness — this  is  Charleston. "^^ 

But  causes  other  than  the  scars  left  by  fire  and  shell  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  explain  the  depletion  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State.  There  were  circumstances  which  cut  even  more 
deeply  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  community.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  influence  of  the  blockade.  The  second  was  the  con- 
centration of  almost  the  entire  resources  of  the  State  upon  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy  to  the  neglect  of  the  processes  of  production  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  normal  life  of  the  community. 

The  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  State's  trade  with  the  out- 
side world  because  of  the  blockade  seriously  injured  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth.  South  Carolina  and  the  sister  states 
of  the  Confederacy,  because  of  the  one-sided  character  of  their  in- 
dustry, were  dependent  upon  the  exchange  with  the  outside  world  of 
their  great  surplus,  cotton,  for  the  commodities  which  formed  the 
material  basis  of  their  civilization.  Charleston,  which  had  been  the 
leading  port  of  the  southeast,  lost  its  air  of  prosperity.  ^'We  have 
suffered  severely ;  we  are  suffering  now,"  said  a  Charleston  paper  in 
1861.^^    ^^Property  represents  painfully  uncertain  sums.    Business 

i»  Sidney  Andrews,  The  South  Since  the  War,  (Boston,  1866)  1,  10-11. 
1'  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Nov.  23,  1861.     Hereafter  cited  Courier. 
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of  all  kinds  is  prostrated,  fortunes  have  been  swept  away,  and  we 
have  been  forced  to  restrict  our  wants  within  the  limits  of  mere  com- 
forts."^^  Although  the  profits  on  blockade-running  when  successful 
were  high,  such  successes  were  rare  and  promoted  speculation  and 
extravagance  to  such  a  degree  that  many  held  that  they  did  more 
harm  than  good.^^  Instances  of  privations  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
poverty  the  blockade  enforced.  Metals  became  so  scarce  that  many 
patriotic  citizens  of  Charleston  saw  the  necessity  of  contributing  their 
lead  window  weights  for  war  purposes,  and  church  bells  were  offered 
that  they  might  be  cast  into  cannon.  High  bred  young  women  were 
reduced  to  homespun.  So  scarce  did  paper  become  that  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  local  newspaper  in  1863  announced  that  no  more  orders 
for  a  popular  almanac  could  be  filled  unless  forty  or  fifty  reams  of 
printing  paper  could  be  purchased. ^^  Toward  the  end  of  the  war 
Eev.  A.  Toomer  Porter  heard  of  little  children  with  yellow  fever 
pleading  for  ice  when  none  could  be  had.^^  ''Tea,''  said  the  Charles- 
ton Daily  Courier J^^  ''is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  save  the  most  opu- 
lent." Although  the  entire  South  emphasized  the  growing  of  food 
stuifs  rather  than  cotton,  there  was  a  notable  scarcity  of  such  necessi- 
ties in  Charleston,  a  condition  which  was  accentuated  by  the  Confed- 
erate tax  in  kind.^^ 

The  effect  of  the  privations  of  war  upon  the  interior  of  the  State 
is  illustrated  by  the  plight  into  which  the  transportation  system  fell. 
The  railroads  were  not  only  damaged  by  the  invading  army  but  cars 
and  locomotives  became  dilapidated,  and  a  passenger  over  the  roads 
experienced  real  hardships.^^  Early  in  the  struggle  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial waterways  was  given  up,  and  roads  and  causeways,  because  of 
neglect  or  overuse,  fell  into  disrepair.  Toward  the  end  the  only 
vehicles  which  remained  fit  for  use  were  a  few  army  wagons  and 
ambulances.  Horses  and  mules  and  the  food  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port became  "scarce  and  dear."  The  president  of  Furman  College 
said  that  "no  quorum  of  the  trustees  could  be  got  together"  because 
the  railroads  had  been  torn  up  and  "the  private  means  of  locomotion 


»"  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,  V,  399,  401-02. 

"Ibid.,  V,358. 

2»  A.  Toomer  Porter,  Led  on.  Step  by  Step,  (New  York,  1899)  149. 

**  April  2.  1802. 

»5  B.  F.  Perry,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men,  Second  Series.  (Greenville.  S.  C,  1889)  43. 

««  See  the  experience  of  A.  L.  L.  Freemantle  as  given  in  Rhodes,  V,  387. 
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had  been  sadly  reduced  by  the  ruthless  destruction  which  had  com- 
mitted carts,  wagons,  coaches,  and  buggies  to  the  flames. ^^ 

An  element  of  decay  more  fundamental  than  that  of  transportation 
was  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  This  was  due  to  con- 
centration on  provision  crops,  the  failure  to  use  imported  fertilizer, 
and  poor  cultivation.  By  the  close  of  the  war,  grass  had  been  allowed 
to  take  many  fields,  gates  and  bars  had  fallen  down,  ditches  had 
filled  in,  and  worn  out  plows  and  other  implements  had  not  been 
replaced.  Cotton  seed,  because  of  the  failure  to  maintain  the  proper 
care  in  selection,  was  described  as  "generally  defective  and  unre- 
liable.''^^ As  late  as  1869  a  traveler  '^contemplated,  with  anxious 
interest  and  doubtful  satisfaction,  the  picturesque  aspect  of  decayed 
fences  and  abandoned  fields;  marred  in  their  wildness  by  an  occa- 
sional patch  of  what  might  have  been  meant  for  corn,  but  was  hardly 
cornstalk ;  noted  one  disconsolate  pumpkin  near  a  cabin,  over  which  a 
lean  hog  was  making  a  long  jaw.  .  .  ."^®  This  condition  accounts 
in  part  for  a  general  decline  in  land  values  of  sixty  per  cent  between 
1860  and  1867,^^  and  the  fall  in  value  of  all  farm  properties,  accord- 
ing to  the  defective  census  of  1870,  from  $169,738,630  to  $47,- 
628,175  during  the  ten  years  following  1860.'^  In  1867  land  for  sale 
was  registered  with  the  bureau  of  immigration  at  from  one  to  five 
dollars  per  acre ;  and  farms  having  buildings,  and  fences,  and  enough 
cleared  land  for  a  family  to  work  could  be  obtained  for  -^ve  hundred 
dollars  and  upwards,  ' 'according  to  the  situation  and  improve- 
ments."^^ The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  consequent  dependence 
upon  free  labor,  which  was  an  unknown  and  doubtful  quantity,  had 
a  vast  influence  upon  the  agricultural  system  of  the  State;  it  can 
only  be  mentioned  here.  In  addition  to  the  decline  of  land  values, 
much  of  the  best  land  of  the  State  had  been  possessed  by  the  Federal 
government.  Early  in  the  war  the  region  around  Beaufort  and  Hilton 
Head  had  been  occupied  by  Union  forces,  and  under  the  direct  tax 
act  of  1863  much  of  the  sea-island  and  coastal  land  was  taken  for 
taxes.  The  attempt  of  the  government  to  convey  a  great  portion  of 
this  land  to  the  freedmen  in  fee  simple  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 


"  H.  T.  Cook,  The  Life  Work  of  James  Clement  Furman,  (Greenville,  S.  C,  1926)  244. 
"  "Juhl,"  J.  J.  Fleming,  the  Sumter  correspondent,  in  Courier,  May  4,  1866,  and  "S"  in  Southern 
Cultivator,  XXV,  140-41  (May,  1867),  198,  (June,  1867). 

»»  Charleston  Daily  News,  Jan.  5,  1869.     Hereafter  cited  News. 

»»  Estimate  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1867,  pp.  105-19. 

«>  As  given  in  Census  of  1910,  VII,  494-95. 

"  South  Carolina:    A  Home  for  the  Industrious  Immigrant,  (Charleston,  1867)  18. 
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litigation  for  several  years.^^  In  November,  1867,  the  number  of 
acres  remaining  in  possession  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  amounted 
to  85,694,  with  13,351  acres  restored.^*  A  year  later  11,025  acres 
had  been  restored  to  former  owners.^^ 

The  industrial  future  of  the  State  was  equally  disheartening.  It 
is  well  known  of  course  that  South  Carolina  had  made  little  progress 
in  industrial  development  before  the  war ;  and  during  the  conflict  its 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  munitions. 
The  industrial  rehabilitation  of  the  State  and  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries cannot  be  discussed  here;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  its  in- 
dustrial resources  had  been  seriously  depleted.  Machinery  had  been 
destroyed  or  worn  out ;  and  several  cotton  factories  were  not  able  to 
resume  operations  until  some  time  after  the  war.  The  Saluda  factory, 
for  example,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  1865.  ''The  looms  were 
dirty  and  rusty;  the  spindles  were  worn  out  by  misuse;  the  spools 
appeared  conscious  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  mission;  the  engine 
was  out  of  joint  and  dirty.  .  .  ."^^  It  was  difficult  to  form  com- 
panies or  to  raise  capital.  DeBow  tells  of  a  friend  owning  a  valuable 
water-power  site  in  the  best  cotton  growing  section  of  the  State, 
within  ready  access  to  the  Augusta  and  Charleston  markets,  who 
visited  Boston  with  a  view  to  organizing  a  company.  ''This  he  failed 
to  accomplish  on  account  of  the  uncertain  condition  of  political 
matters.''^^ 

Another  loss  which  was  deplorable,  even  if  considered  only  from  its 
economic  value,  was  the  sacrifice  in  white  manpower.  Of  the  arms- 
bearing  population  of  55,046,  some  44,000  volunteered  for  the  army 
and  ultimately  some  71,000,  including  those  over  and  under  age, 
entered  the  service.  12,000  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds. 
This  represents  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  men  of  military  age — 
a  greater  sacrifice  than  that  of  any  other  state  and  most  appalling 
when  compared  with  the  ten  per  cent  average  of  all  the  Confederate 
armies  and  the  ^ve  per  cent  average  of  all  the  Union  armies. ^^  From 


"  Perry,  Reminiscences,  Second  Series,  290;  letter  of  Governor  James  L.  Orr  in  Phoenix,  Feb.  8,  1866. 

«<  Report  of  Sec.  of  War,  2  Sess.,  40  Cong.,  I,  622. 

«5  Ibid.,  3  Sess.,  40  Cong.,  I,  1017.  For  a  competent  discussion  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  see  Laura 
Josephine  Webster,  The  Operation  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  South  Carolina,  in  Smith  College  Studies 
in  History,  vol.  I,  pts.  2  and  3  (Northampton,  Mass.,  1916). 

««  Nichols,  The  Story  of  the  Great  March,  159. 

«'  DeBoio's  Review,  New  Series,  III,  (Jan.-June.  1867)  567. 

»'  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1908,  p.  22;  WiUiam  F.  Fox,  Regimental  Losses  in  the  American  Cival 
War,  (Albany,  1889)  554-55. 
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1860  to  1870  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  white  population 
from  291,300  to  289,667  or  0.55  per  cent.'^  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  loss  came  from  among  the  bread-winners,  and  from  among 
those  who  would  have  soon  become  such,  from  among  the  fathers 
and  sons  of  families  most  of  whose  women  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
pursuit  of  gainful  occupations,  and  at  a  time  when  baffling  economic 
and  social  problems  demanded  every  ounce  of  energy,  no  further 
elaboration  is  necessary  for  a  realization  of  how  tragic  the  loss  was. 
There  is  no  data  of  sufficient  value  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  flower  of  white  manhood  on  the 
hereditary  qualities  of  future  generations.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  dis- 
tinctive achievements  by  South  Carolinians  since  the  war  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  this  loss. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the  crop  failure  of  1866, 
the  decline  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  the  loss  of  banking  capital,  the 
position  of  debtors  and  efforts  for  their  relief,  let  us  note  a  few  in- 
dividuals as  specific  examples  of  what  we  have  been  describing.  Wade 
Hampton  came  out  of  the  war  a  bankrupt;  of  his  beautiful  home, 
"Millwood,"  near  Columbia,  only  six  stately  pillars  remained.  Ap- 
pomattox found  M.  C.  Butler  "twenty-nine  years  old,  with  one  leg 
gone,  a  wife  and  three  children  to  support,  seventy  slaves  emanci- 
pated, a  debt  of  $15,000,  and,  in  his  pocket  $1.75."'*^  William  Gil- 
more  Simms,  Henry  Timrod,  and  Paul  Hayne  suffered  extreme 
privation.  Simms'  newly-built  house  lay  in  the  path  of  Sherman  and 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  his  library  and  all  the  out- 
houses.*^ Hayne  retired  to  his  little  cottage  in  the  pine  lands  near 
Augusta,  and  fared  better  than  his  friends,  but  constantly  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  no  one  could  or  would  buy  his  books. *^  "Poor  Timrod," 
wrote  Simms  to  Hayne,  "is  a  very  Prince  of  Dolefuls,  and  swallowed 
up  in  distresses.  He  now  contemplates  separation  from  his  wife,  so 
that  she  might  go  forth  as  governess  and  he  as  a  tutor  in  private 
families.  He  can  earn  nothing  where  he  is  [Columbia],  has  not  a 
dollar,  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  and  suffers  from  bad  health. 
It  is  the  mortifying  thing  to  all  of  us,  that  none  of  lis  can  help  him. 
Bruns  and  myself  are  both  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  not  un- 


«•  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1883,  pp.  384-85.      There  was  an  actual  increase  in  colored  popu- 
lation from  412,320  to  415,814.     Ibid. 

*o  Myrta  Lockett  Avarv.  Dixie  After  the  War,  (New  York,  1906)  160-61. 

"  William  P.  Trent,  William  Gilmore  Simms.  (Boston  and  New  York,  1892),  279-93. 

"  See  Mary  Doline  O'Connor,  editor,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  M.  P.  O'Connor,  (New  York,  1893). 
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frequently  the  hand  carries  nothing  to  the  cavernous  receptacle."^^ 
When  B.  F.  Perry,  the  provisional  governor,  ''thought  of  going 
to  Washington,  the  important  question  was  how  I  was  to  get  funds 
to  pay  my  expenses."'*^  Although  directed  by  the  President  to  levy 
and  collect  a  tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1865,  Perry  declined  to  do  so,  ''on  account  of  the  poverty  and 
utter  destitution  of  the  country  and  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay 
any  tax  or  assessment."*^ 

The  year  1866  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  State.  The  Winnsboro 
News^^  reviewing  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  looked 
on  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  "dismantled  civilization,"  with  towns 
and  cities  burned,  railroads,  cotton  gins,  presses,  stock,  implements 
of  agriculture  and  industry  destroyed,  money  and  credit  gone,  labor 
demoralized,  and  dejection  and  despondency  filling  too  many  hearts 
and  paralyzing  too  many  hands." 

In  February,  1866,  Governor  Orr  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  asking  for  relief  from  the  direct  tax  act  and  the 
provisions  for  its  collection  in  the  "insurrectionary  States."*'  He 
complained  that  proprietors  who  were  driven  from  their  estates  by 
armed  occupation  in  1861  had  not  been  able  to  redeem  their  property, 
and  that  the  laws  had  been  more  harshly  and  strictly  enforced  in  the 
Charleston  district  than  any  part  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  from  the 
inability  of  interested  parties  to  receive  requisite  notice,  there  had 
occurred  an  amount  of  sacrifice  by  the  sale  of  property  more  enormous 
and  more  universal  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  One 
estate  valued  at  $24,000  was  bought  by  the  government  for  $80, 
although  at  that  time  the  government  was  in  possession  of  cotton 
taken  from  the  estate  valued  at  more  than  100  times  the  amount  of 
the  tax.*^  There  was  also  a  Federal  tax  of  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound  on  cotton;  on  July  13,  1866,  this  was  increased  to  three 
cents,  but  was  later  reduced  to  two  and  one-half  cents  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1867.  A  year  later  the  tax  was  discontinued  on  cotton 
raised  since  the  crop  of  1867.*^ 


"  Trent,  Simons,  295-96.  But  Timrod  did  get  a  job  as  private  secretary  to  Governor  James  L.  Orr. 
See  Henry  T.  Thompson,  Henry  Timrod,  (Columbia,  1928)  Introduction. 

**  Perry,  Reminiscences,  Second  Series,  20S. 

*^  Ibid. 

"  Jan.  9,  1866. 

"  Phoenix,  Feb.  8,  1866. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Miller's  Planters'  and  Merchants'  Almanac,  1867,  1868;  W.  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  ReconstruC' 
tion  in  Alabama,  (New  York,  1905)  303,  and  note  1. 
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The  toil  of  the  summer  of  ^QQ  brought  scanty  returns  from  the 
field,  the  grain  crop  was  alarmingly  small  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  it  was  thought  the  cotton  crop  would  not  suffice  to  furnish 
supplies;  many  of  the  people  were  emigrating  to  strange  places  to 
find  bread/^  I^ot  only  had  the  season  been  bad,  but  also,  said  Gov- 
ernor Orr,  political  intolerance  among  the  conquerors  intimidated 
capital,  paralyzed  enterprise,  and  disorganized  labor/^ 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  summer  of  1866 
efforts  were  made  to  enact  legislation  giving  relief  where  there  was 
great  scarcity  of  food,  notably  in  the  central  and  upper  districts.  A 
resolution  was  passed  appointing  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  agent  of  the  State 
to  purchase  corn.  The  resolution  was  defeated  at  the  next  regular 
session.  ^^  It  was  impossible  to  effect  the  purchase  of  corn  by  this 
legislation,  for  the  resolution  required  that  $300,000  of  bonds  should 
purchase  300,000  bushels  of  corn.  Bonds  could  not  be  sold  for  more 
than  seventy-five  cents  on  a  dollar,  and  corn  could  not  be  purchased 
and  delivered  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  ^^  Unsettled  political  condi- 
tions had  not  tended  to  appreciate  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  if 
a  large  amount  of  breadstuffs  were  purchased  it  would  be  at  a  ruin- 
ous discount.^* 

The  real  famine  came  before  the  crops  of  1867  could  be  harvested. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Charleston  Daily  News  said  the 
citizens  had  nothing  to  boast  of  and  could  not  flatter  themselves  ^'with 
any  degree  of  prosperity."^^  '^The  crops  were  short;  the  people  are 
poor — many  of  them  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life."^^  By 
March,  1867,  it  was  feared  that  unless  relief  came  the  poorer  classes 
would  starve  and  farmers  and  planters  would  not  have  seed  for  the 
next  crop.^^  It  was  estimated  that  besides  the  corn  that  could  be 
obtained  in  the  State,  500,000  additional  bushels  were  needed.  The 
districts  of  Sumter,  Lancaster,  Richland,  Greenville,  Darlington, 
and  Greenwood  were  the  most  needy — at  least  100,000  people  were  in 
absolute  need  of  provisions. °^  A  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Baltimore 
who  had  toured  the  State  described  the  actual  suffering,  and  stated 


'"  Orr's  message,  Phoenix,  Nov.  28, 

"  Ibid. 

"  News,  Jan.  10,  1867. 

'«  Phoenix,  Nov.  29,  1866. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Jan.  1,  1867. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Phoenix,  Mar.  1,  1867. 

"  Ibid. 
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that  the  people  were  without  credit  and  could  not  secure  means  to 
cultivate  the  farms/®  By  April  local  newspapers  were  bringing  re- 
ports of  suffering  in  every  part  of  the  State.  In  Sumter  district  360 
persons  in  an  area  of  five  miles  were  without  food.®^  Rev.  William 
Martin  issued  a  circular  calling  for  information  regarding  the  extent 
of  privation,  the  abstracts  of  which  revealed  'Vide  spread  and  all 
but  hopeless  destitution."®^  In  April,  Governor  Orr  announced  that 
over  100,000  people  in  the  State  had  not  tasted  meat  once  in  thirty 
days,  and  that  thousands  did  not  know  where  to  find  bread  for 
starving  children.  He  ascribed  this  condition  to  three  causes:  first, 
the  war,  then  the  disorganized  labor  system,  and,  lastly,  the  un- 
propitious  seasons.®^ 

Relief  came,  however,  from  various  sources.  The  Freedmen^s 
Bureau  was  given  a  special  relief  fund  authorized  by  Congress  f^  aid 
was  also  sent  by  the  Southern  Relief  Association.  In  the  period 
from  September,  1866,  to  September,  1867,  242,643  rations  were 
issued  to  freedmen  by  the  Bureau.®*  Circular  'No,  11,  issued  April 
3,  1867,  provided  that  provisions  be  issued  "to  prevent  starvation 
and  extreme  want  to  any  and  all  classes  of  destitute  or  helpless 
persons,"®^  and  from  May  to  October,  1867,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
issued  to  whites  19,124  rations,  to  colored  35,698  rations,  and  to 
persons  whose  color  is  not  given,  10,817  rations,  making  a  total  of 
65,639.®®  From  September,  1867,  to  September,  1868,  a  total  of 
111,553  rations  were  issued,  17,927  of  them  going  to  refugees,  the 
remainder  to  freedmen.®^  In  the  spring  of  1867,  Governor  Orr  an- 
nounced that  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  through  her  board  of  com- 
missioners, had  donated  to  the  people  of  the  State  15,000  bushels  of 
corn  and  40,000  pounds  of  bacon.®^ 

The  crop  failure  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  money  naturally 
affected  the  cost  of  living.  Quotations  from  some  of  the  wholesale 
prices  of  the  time  will  illustrate  this.®^ 


5»  Ibid.,  Mar.  13,  1867. 

M  News,  April  2,  1867. 

«»  Ibid.,  May  8,  1867. 

"iTnd.,  April  23,  1867. 

««  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  XV,  28. 

**  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands,  in  Report 
of  Sec.  of  War,  2  Sess.,  40  Cong.,  I  (1867-1868).  640. 

«s  Ibid.,  649. 

«« Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  3  Sess.,  40  Cong.,  I  (1868-1869),  1027. 

»8  Sumter  News,  May  9,  1867. 

"  Phoenix,  Mar.  7,  1866;  Ibid.,  May  28,  1867;  Cf.  R.  S.  Holland,  editor.  Letters  and  Diary  of  Laura 
M.  Towne,  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1912)  166. 
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Columbia,  1866  (Marcli)  Columbia,  1867  (May) 

Apples,  bushel  $3.00  Apples,  busliel  $1.75 

Bacon,  bams,  lb 28  Bacon,  hams,  lb. 16  @  .20 

Bacon,  sides  25  Bacon,   sides   14  @  .16 

Bacon,  shoulders  25  Bacon,  shoulders  12  @  .14 

Butter,   northern,   lb 50  Butter,  lb 25  @  .50 

Butter,  country  25  Cotton  yarn,  bunch. ...2.25  @  2.50 

Cotton  yarn,  bunch 50  Flour,  bbl 12.00  @  15.00 

Flour,  super,  per  bbl 12.50  Oil,  kerosene  70  @  1.00 

Flour,  extra  family     15.00  Potatoes,  bu 1.25  @  2.25 

Oil,  kerosene,  gal. 1.25  Soap,  per  bar 11  &      .12 

Soap,  bar  18  Sugar,  lb 121/2  @  .18 

Sugar,  crushed,  lb 28 

Sugar,  powdered  28 

Sugar,   brown    15  @     .20 

The  Keowee  Courier  announced  that  provisions  were  as  cheap  in 
Columbia  as  in  Pickens,  and  quoted  beef,  retail,  10  to  12  cents  per 
pound;  peas,  $1.00  per  bushel;  hay,  $1.25  per  cwt.^^  Board  in  Colum- 
bia at  Nickerson's  was  $4.00,  at  Shiver's  $4.00,  and  at  the  Washing- 
ton could  be  procured  for  as  little  as  $2.00  per  day.  Similar  rates 
existed  in  Charleston. '^^ 

Freight  rates  were  correspondingly  high,  and  the  arbitrary  rates 
fixed  by  each  company  were  a  constant  source  of  criticism.  For 
example,  Liverpool  salt  sold  in  Charleston  for  $2.00  the  sack.  At 
the  Pendleton  station  the  total  cost  was  $4.05  since  the  freight  on 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  was  70  cents  and  on  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  $1.35.  It  was  said  that  the  same  salt  could  be  purchased 
in  Athens,  Georgia,  for  $3.50  the  sack.'^^  Again,  the  freight  on  four 
barrels  of  flour  from  Charleston  to  Pendleton  was  $5.40.  Of  this, 
$2.40  had  gone  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  running  from  Anderson 
to  Pendleton,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles.  Had  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad  charged  in  the  same  proportion  the  bill  would  have  been 
about  $23.31."^^  It  cost  $2.00  to  send  a  bale  of  cotton  from  Timmons- 
ville  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  $2.00  thence  to  Char- 
leston. The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad,  however,  would 
carry  a  bale  to  Wilmington  for  $2.25,  while  the  rate  to  New  York 


'»  Nov.  11,  1865. 

"  Keou-ee  Courier,  Sept.  23,  1865. 

'« Ibid.,  Jiily  7.  1806. 

'» Ibid.,  Sept.  8,  1866. 
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was  only  $6.00,  and  to  Baltimore  $4.50.  This  was  given  as  the  reason 
why  on  last  shipping  day  40  bales  were  sent  from  Timmonsville  to 
Wilming-ton  and  only  8  to  Charleston;  if  rates  were  not  changedj  it 
was  prophesied  that  Charleston  would  soon  have  no  trade  at  all.^* 

With  the  foregoing  account  of  the  economic  collapse  of  the  State 
in  mind,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  creditor  was 
a  hard  one.  He  had  not  only  lost  his  capital  but  in  many  cases  had 
lost  all  means  of  creating  new  wealth.  The  chaotic  political  condition 
of  the  State  discouraged  foreign  capital,  and  the  people  were  left 
without  adequate  resources  of  their  own.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  creditors  were  pressing  for  their  own;  and  thousands  of 
cases  were  in  the  courts. 

On  December  21,  1861,  the  South  Carolina  legislature  passed  an 
act  to  ^'extend  relief  to  debtors,  and  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty at  public  sales. ''^^  With  certain  exceptions  relating  to  fraud  and 
military  fines,  that  act  made  it  unlawful  for  any  ofiicer  of  the  State 
to  serve  or  execute  any  mesne  or  final  process  of  any  of  the  State 
courts  for  the  collection  of  money,  "until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  session  of  the  next  General  Assembly. "^^  This  act  was  continued 
in  force  during  the  war,  and  on  December  21,  1865,  it  was  amended 
and  continued  in  force  "until  the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  this  General  Assembly."^^  The  principal  amendment  pro- 
vided that  no  debtor  should  be  entitled  to  plead  the  benefits  of  the 
act  who  should  fail,  "if  demanded,  at  least  three  months  previously, 
to  pay,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  next,  one-tenth  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  debt  and  interest  due  at  the  time  such  de- 
mand is  made.  .  .  ."^^  It  further  provided  that  if  "any  debtor 
on  final  process  now  subsisting,"  should  fail  to  pay  on  demand  as 
aforesaid,  "it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  creditor  to  enforce 
such  process  for  the  costs  and  one-tenth  part  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  due."^^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  creditor 
could  only  recover,  above  the  costs,  one-tenth  of  the  principal  and 
interest  due.  This  "stay  law"  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Court  of  Errors,  thus  leaving  the  debtor  without  relief  .^'^ 

'*  News,  Oct.  21,  1867. 

"  Statutes  at  Large,  XIII,  18. 

'•  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  310. 

"  Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

«» Phoenix,  Sept.  12,  1866. 
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During  the  suminer  of  1866  appeals  were  made  to  the  legislature 
for  relief.  A  typical  one  is  that  presented  as  a  result  of  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Pickens  district,  August  6.  Resolutions  were  passed 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  governor  urging:  First,  that  the  legislature 
grant  relief  which  the  condition  of  the  people  required ;  Second,  that 
the  legislature  call  a  constitutional  convention  to  relieve  citizens  from 
the  consequence  of  its  own  legislation ;  Third,  that  since  creditors  had 
an  equal  agency  with  debtors  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  should 
now  bear  the  onus  of  subjugation ;  Fourth,  that  all  debts  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  Confederate  surrender  should  be  scaled  or  assumed 
by  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  losses  and  present  property ;  Fifth, 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  look  for  relief  to  men  of  place  and 
position,  whose  influence  on  their  actions  had  produced  such  condi- 
tions (the  war) ;  Sixth,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  was  a  relic  of 
barbarism;  Seventh,  that  the  purpose  of  laws  relating  to  insolvent 
debtors  was  to  secure  to  creditors  an  appropriation  of  the  debtor's 
property  and  to  relieve  the  debtor  from  perpetual  bondage  to  the 
creditor.^^ 

But  the  Columhia  Phoenix  was  opposed  to  any  stay  law,  and  as- 
cribed the  present  distress  to  ^^the  shock  given  to  our  credit"  by  the 
late  stay  law.  It  was  necessary  that  at  least  one  session  of  the  legis- 
lature go  by  without  any  attempt  to  enact  a  stay  law  in  order  that 
commercial  confidence  might  be  restored.®^ 

Governor  Orr  in  his  message  of  September  4,  1866,  hoped  that  in 
view  of  the  circumstances,  creditors  would  practice  forbearance  and 
give  debtors  still  further  indulgence.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  stay 
laws  were  unconstitutional,  he  recommended  that  relief  be  given  as 
follows:  First,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  be  abolished  except  in 
cases  of  fraud ;  Second,  that  no  costs  be  taxed  against  a  defendant ; 
Third,  that  insolvent  debtor's  laws  be  so  extended  that  any  debtor 
by  petition  might  assign  his  estate  and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors  and  be  discharged  from  all  liability. ^^ 

On  April  11,  1867,  Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  commanding 
the  second  military  district,  issued  General  Orders  ~Ho.  10.  This 
order  was  necessary  because  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  destitution 


•  '»  Keowee  Courier,  Aug.  11,  1866;  see  Phoenix,  Aug.  11,  1866,  for  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  at 
Yorkville  which  did  not  sanction  measures  of  repudiation  or  absolving  debtors  from  payment,  but 
only  demanded  a  postponement. 

«»  Phoenix,  Aug.  16,  1866. 

•»  Ibid.,  Sept.  12,  1866. 
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demanded  '^extraordinary  measures.''  Crops  had  failed,  many  were 
threatened  with  starvation,  the  inability  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  to  pay  taxes  left  the  local  authorities  without  adequate  means 
of  relief,  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  ' 'increased  by  the 
general  disposition  shown  by  creditors  to  enforce  upon  an  impover- 
ished people  the  immediate  collection  of  all  claims."  The  rights  of 
creditors  were  to  be  respected,  but  ''the  appeal  of  want  and  suffering 
must  be  heeded."  Therefore,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  prohibited; 
judgments  or  decrees  for  the  payment  of  money  on  causes  of  action 
arising  between  December  19,  1860,  and  May  15,  1865,  should  not 
be  enforced;  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  constables  were  directed  to  sus- 
pend for  twelve  calendar  months  the  sale  of  all  property  upon  execu- 
tion or  process  on  liabilities  contracted  prior  to  December  10,  1860; 
and  the  sale  of  real  or  personal  property  by  foreclosure  of  mortgage 
was  likewise  suspended  for  twelve  months  provided  any  interest 
money  accruing  since  May  15,  1865,  should  have  been  paid  before 
the  day  of  sale.^*  The  Sumter  News  stated  that  when  General  Order 
'No.  10  was  issued  there  were  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
40,000  suits  for  debt.'' 

Apparently  the  General  Order  failed  in  its  purpose ;  for  in  October 
the  Columbia  Phoenix  was  urging  a  constitutional  convention.  That 
was  the  only  hope  since  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  stay 
laws  and  other  legislation  giving  relief  to  debtors  were  unconstitu- 
tional.®^ The  Phoenix  was  opposed  to  repudiation  of  either  public  or 
private  debts,  but  due  to  the  heavy  decline  in  cotton  and  the  in- 
debtedness of  farmers  for  their  crops,  there  was  more  need  for  relief 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war.®^  In  1868  the  Sumter  News  felt 
"little  cheer"  for  the  new  year.  Planters  had  failed  to  meet  expendi- 
tures for  the  year,  merchants  were  embarrassed,  the  constant  re- 
mittance of  funds  to  the  ^N^orth  was  a  drain  felt  by  all  classes,  and 
everything  indicated  reduced  expenditures  in  household  and  planting 
operations.  ®®  Former  Governor  F.  W.  Pickens  said  of  the  situation 
in  1868  that  the  people  should  meet  among  themselves  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  debts;  he  thought  the  upper  districts  should  be  the 

"  Charleston  Year  Book,  1883;  see  also  News,  April  15,  1867. 

"  Aug.  24,  1867.  The  Sumter  News  further  advocated  the  stay  law  since  the  payment  of  a  few  credi- 
tors would  make  it  possible  to  settle  the  whole  debt:  A  to  pay  B  ?20.00,  B  to  pay  C  $20.00,  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet— and  the  debt  would  be  paid. 

««  Oct.  30,  1867. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Sumter  News,  Jan.  4,  1868. 
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first  to  move,  as  they  had  tlie  greater  white  population  and  less  war 
devastation.®^  Governor  Orr  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  was  gratified  to  know  that  measures  for  a  liberal 
homestead  law,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  pass- 
age of  an  insolvent  law  which  would  wipe  out  all  indebtedness  on  the 
surrender,  by  the  debtor,  of  his  property,  had  been  embodied  in  the 
new  constitution  of  1868. ^"^  These  measures  had  been  urged  by  him 
during  his  administration.  He  also  thought  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  incorporate  in  the  constitution  a  provision  for  scaling  down  to  the 
basis  of  the  existing  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country  debts  con- 
tracted prior  to  and  during  the  war.®^ 

Of  course  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  calamities  of  South 
Carolina  during  the  reconstruction  period  was  the  collapse  of  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  State  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  the  Confederacy.  'Tt  is  very  difficult  for  those  who  are  away," 
said  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier,^^  ''to  understand  the  utter  pecu- 
niary prostration  in  which  the  war  has  left  this  section  of  the  country. 
It  is  as  if  at  a  single  word  and  in  a  single  moment  the  issues 
of  every  state  and  national  bank  and  the  government  should  prove 
without  value  and  effect,  and  the  people,  instead  of  currency,  should 
find  that  they  had  as  representative  of  their  total  wealth  and  labor 
pieces  of  waste  paper.  .  .  .  I^early  every  mode  of  investment 
shared  the  same  fate.  Confederate  securities  had  absorbed  the  greater 
part  of  the  gold,  and  almost  every  representative  of  value. 
All  that  was  practically  left  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  the 
mere  lands.''  The  Charleston  Daily  News^^  in  a  survey  of  financial 
losses  said  that  $15,000,000  in  bank  stock  and  all  the  assets  of  the 
state's  three  insurance  companies  had  been  lost.  Orr  in  1867  esti- 
mated that  the  banking  resources  of  Charleston  had  fallen  from 
$14,000,000  to  $400,000,  that  is  to  one  thirty-fifth.'*  Robert  Somers 
said  that  Charleston  before  the  war  had  a  banking  capital  of  $13,- 

«»  Lanrensville  Herald  quoted  in  News,  Aug.  19,  1868. 

">  Courier,  July  11,  1868. 

•>  Ibid. 

«  July  7,  1865. 

"  Quoted  in  Winnsboro  Tri-Weekly  News,  Sept.  12,  1865. 

•>*  Address  before  the  Charleston  Board  of  Trade,  April  2,  1867,  in  News,  April  3,  1867.  The  follow- 
ing year  another  writer  placed  this  decline  at  one  twenty-sixth.  "Mercador,"  in  News,  Dec.  5,  1868. 
A  pamphlet  issued  in  1873  by  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce  stated  that  the  banking  capital 
of  the  State  in  1860  totaled  $14,962,062,  and  that  $13,000,000  of  this  was  controlled  in  Charleston.  The 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Charleston,  1873.  When  in  December,  1865,  application  was  made  for  charters 
for  two  national  banks,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $400,000,  only  $200,000  was  paid  up,  and  even  that 
amount  could  not  have  been  subscribed  without  the  assistance  of  New  York  capitalists.  Ibid.  For 
an  estimate  of  $19,500,000  as  the  banking  capital  in  1860  see  Speech  of  M.  W.  Gary,  in  the  state  senate. 
May  2,  1877. 
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000,000  and  in  1870  a  capital  of  only  $1,892,000.''  The  remainder 
of  the  State  had  before  the  war  a  banking  capital  of  $3,000,000 ;  in 
1870  it  had  only  $300,000.'^ 

The  South  Carolina  bank  bills  were  at  a  low  figure  in  IN'ew  York 
in  1865.    The  following  may  be  considered  typical.* 


"to' 

97 


Bank  of  Camden $0.30  Bank  of  JSTewberry $0.30 

Bank  of  Charleston 20  South  Carolina  Bank 18 

Bank  of  Chester 22  Bank  of  the  State 12 

Georgetown  Bank 20  People's  Bank  (Charleston)..     .50 

Bank  of  Hamburg 20  Union  Bank 65 

The  laws  of  the  State  against  usury  were  repealed  in  1866,'^  and 
the  price  of  money  immediately  soared.  In  1870  a  traveler  found 
complaints  of  the  usurious  rates  charged  for  money  quite  general 
among  the  farming  community.  Twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent  was 
taken  by  banks  and  people  who  had  money  to  lend.'^  In  the  towns 
rates  were  not  so  exorbitant,  but  the  banks  turned  over  money  at  18 
to  24  per  cent.''^  In  1869  the  South  Carolina  National  Bank  in 
Columbia  issued  certificates  of  deposit  drawing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  seven  per  cent  on  sums  deposited  to  remain  for  thirty  days  or 
more.^°^  Charleston  was  quite  fortunate  in  borrowing  money  for 
seven  per  cent  whereas  a  few  months  previously  it  had  been  12  and 
18  per  cent.^*^^  In  1870  an  attempt  to  revive  the  usurj^  law  failed. 
The  Charleston  Daily  Neivs  opposed  the  bill  because  it  failed  to 
cheapen  money — efforts  to  compel  a  bank  to  take  $7.00  for  what  was 
worth  $12.00  only  made  money  harder  to  obtain.^^^  Perhaps  such 
a  condition  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  1867  there  were  541 


'°  Somers,  The  Southern  States  Since  the  War,  45. 

«« Ibid.,  B.  F.  Perry  stated  that  the  Charleston  Bank  had  been  robbed  of  $30,000  in  specie  when  the 
Yankee  army  passed  through  Greenville.     Reminiscences,  Second  Series,  263. 

"  Keowee  Courier,  Nov.  11,  1865.  In  the  summer  of  1866  Connor  and  Wilson  of  Charleston  were 
paying  the  following  prices  for  notes  of  the  banks  of  the  state: 

Bank  of  Camden ...$0.54  Commercial  Bank  (Columbia) 10.19 

Bank  of  Charleston ..21  Farmer's  and  Exchange  Bank 07 

Bank  of  Georgetown 21  Merchant's  Bank,  (Cheraw) 21 

Bank  of  Hamburg 18  People's  Bank,  (Charleston. ..49 

Bank  of  the  State,  Planter's  Bank  of  Fairfield 16 

old  issue.. .22  Planters'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 21 

new   issue 05  Union  Bank,  (Charleston) 66 

Keowee  Courier,  Aug.  18,  1866.  $25.00  shares  of  Planters'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  S.  C.  were  worth 
$2.50  each  and  permission  was  asked  the  legislature  to  consolidate  the  shares  at  that  rate.  Statutes 
at  Large,  XIV,  622. 

«8  Statutes  at  Large,  XIII.  462. 

9'  Somers,  The  Southern  States  Since  the  War,  57 

i""  Ibid.,  45. 

"I  Tri-Weekly  Phoenix,  Dec.  2,  1869. 

"»  News,  June  29,  1868. 

"'Ibtd.,  Dec.  28,  1870. 
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cases  of  bankruptcy  in  tlie  Charleston  district/^*  Even  in  1873  it 
was  said  to  be  impossible  to  raise  money  in  Columbia.  All  the  banks 
had  ceased  discounting  notes,  even  upon  the  best  collaterals.  They 
already  had  out  every  dollar  they  could  spare  with  safety,  and  bor- 
rowers offering  two  per  cent  per  month,  with  good  security,  went 
begging.^^^ 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  banking  capital,  the  endowments  of 
colleges  and  charitable  institutions  had  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
$200,000,000  invested  in  the  State's  400,000  slaves.  The  Charleston 
Daily  Neius^^^  estimated  that  the  property  values  of  the  State  had 
sunk  from  $400,000,000  to  a  little  more  than  $50,000,000,  and 
Governor  Orr  estimated  that  the  war  destroyed  one-half  of  the  prop- 
erty values  and  that  during  the  three  years  following  various  causes 
had  produced  another  decline  of  one-half.^°^  The  estimated  true  value 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State  in  1870  was  $208,- 
146,989,  whereas  in  1860  it  had  been  $548,138,754.^''  The  total 
assessed  value  for  taxation  in  1860  was  $489,319,128,  in  1870  it 
was  only  $183,913,337,  a  decrease  of  62.4  per  cent.'^^  So  far  as  its 
rank  in  absolute  wealth  was  concerned,  as  compared  with  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  estimated  true  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property.  South  Carolina  had  dropped  from  eleventh  place 
in  1860  to  twenty-seventh  place  in  1870.  In  1870  the  true  valuation 
of  its  per  capita  wealth  was  estimated  at  $295.00;  it  had  dropped 
from  third  place  in  1860  to  fortieth  place  in  1870.'^' 

»« Ibid.,  Dec.  9,  1870. 

1"  News  and  Courier,  June  5,  1873. 

>»'  Quoted  in  Winnsboro  Tri-Weekly  News,  Sept.  12,  186.i. 

'"  News,  July  11,  1868. 

"»  U.  S.  Census,  1870,  IH,  10. 

"» Ibid.,  8. 

'"  Ibid.,  6,  7. 


MORGAN  EDWARDS^  MATERIALS  TOWARDS  A 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS  IN  THE  PROV- 

INCE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  G.  W.  Paschal 

lE'TRODUCTION^ 

Reverend  Morgan  Edwards,  one  of  the  ablest  Baptist  preachers 
of  America,  was  born  in  Wales  in  May,  1722,  was  educated  at  Bristol 
College,  preached  in  England  and  Ireland  for  many  years,  and  in 
1761  came  to  America  to  become  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Philadelphia.  In  that  pastorate  he  remained  until  1770.  Very 
early  after  coming  to  America  he  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
education,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of 
Phode  Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  and  had  a  chief  part 
in  securing  its  charter,  which  he  counted  his  greatest  service  to  the 
Baptist  cause.  In  this  institution  he  held  a  Fellowship  until  1789. 
He  also  was  a  friend  to  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in  1769  made  him  honorary 
Master  of  Arts. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  showed  attachment 
to  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  though  he  never  intended 
any  harm  to  the  United  States  or  in  any  way  abetted  the  cause  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  classed  as  a  Tory  and  his  property  confiscated. 
He  did  not,  however,  harbor  any  resentment  on  this  account,  but 
as  the  law  required  did  not  preach  during  the  years  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  prolific  writer,  having  to  his  credit  several 
published  and  many  unpublished  works.  For  us  by  far  the  most 
important  of  his  writings  are  his  volumes  on  Baptist  church  his- 
tory, which  he  called  Materials.  His  purpose  in  gathering  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them  is  explained  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  sketch  in  ''Rippon's  Register,"  II,  313,  written  by  his 
successor  in  the  Philadelphia  pastorate.  Dr.  William  Rogers : 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Materials,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  uniting 
all  the  Baptists  of  the  Continent  in  one  body  politic,  by  having  the 
Association  at  Philadelphia  (the  centre)  incorporated  by  charter,  and 
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by  taking  one  delegate  from  each  Association  into  the  corporation;  but 
finding  this  impracticable  at  the  time,  he  visited  the  churches  from 
'New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  gathering  materials  towards  the  history 
of  the  whole. 

The  first  volume  spoken  of  above  v^as  that  for  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  published  in  1770.  In  pursuit  of  his  purpose  to  gather  materials 
for  the  other  volumes  he  spent  most  of  the  years  1771  and  1772 
traveling  through  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  visiting 
churches  and  associations.  Such  information  as  he  collected  he 
wrote  in  notebooks,  one  for  each  of  these  provinces.  These  note- 
books, except  that  for  Maryland,  are  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  most  neatly  written,  in  good  ink,  and  are  easily  legible.  In  1877, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Birdsong,  then  state  librarian,  borrowed  the  notebook 
for  E^orth  Carolina  from  Mr.  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  whose  possession  it  was  at  that  time,  and  copied  it,  but  not  en- 
tirely accurately,  for  the  North  Carolina  State  Library,  where  it 
may  now  be  found.  It  is  entitled  Tour  of  Morgan  Edwards,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  American  Baptists  in  North  Carolina  in  1772- 
73.  Later  Mr.  Edwards  expanded  the  matter  contained  in  these  note- 
books into  what  he  called  ^Volumes,"  one  for  each  of  the  Provinces 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  !North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  adding 
some  new  matter  but  omitting  some  things  that  we  of  today  find  of 
much  interest.  This  finished  work  v^as  freely  used  by  Benedict, 
the  Baptist  historian  for  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  Baptists  of 
America,  1813.  Since  that  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
by  any  writer.  It  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Furman 
family  of  South  Carolina.  In  1877,  a  copy  of  all  was  made  by  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Clopton.  This  copy  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Of  this 
the  editor  secured  a  type-written  copy.  Later  he  learned  that  the 
original  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alester  G.  Furman,  of  Greenville, 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Furman  kindly  consented  that  the  editor 
might  have  his  copy  collated  with  the  original,  and  this  work  has 
been  done  by  Professor  Frank  K.  Poole,  of  Furman  University, 
a  trained  and  accurate  scholar.  Accordingly  it  is  hoped  that  the 
text  printed  below  v^ill  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  original.     Professor 
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Poole  has  also  had  a  photograph  of  the  title  page  made  which  is 
given  herewith.  The  work,  embracing  the  volumes  for  all  the  South- 
ern Provinces,  was  written  in  one  blank  book,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  pages  8 14  by  6%  inches.  The  cover  has 
been  lost  and  so  has  the  title  page  of  the  Maryland  volume,  which 
was  numbered  Volume  II  in  the  Clopton  copy.  Then  follow  Vir- 
ginia, Volume  III ;  North  Carolina,  Volume  IV ;  South  Carolina, 
Volume  V;  and  Georgia,  Volume  VI,  title  page  only.  Mr.  Poole 
says  further : 

The  writing  is  what  is  usually  termed  printing.  That  on  the  title 
page  is  characteristic.  It  is  well  spaced;  the  paragraphs  are  clearly  in- 
dented; the  margin  lines  are  straight,  and  were  evidently  indicated  by 
some  liner  or  contrivance.  On  some  of  the  pages  which  were  left  blank 
for  adding  other  material  one  may  see  the  traces  of  this  "liner"  or 
device  that  was  used  to  indicate  the  margins;  there  are  also  slight  per- 
forations down  this  marginal  line  to  indicate  the  space  between  the  sen- 
tences. There  was  also  a  liner  for  the  sentences — hence  their  eveness. 
The  writing  is  all  easily  legible.  The  pages  are  numbered  only  in 
Vlolume  V,  on  South  Carolina.  In  collating  the  Volume  for  N^orth 
Carolina  I  have  kept  count  of  the  pages  and  indicate  them. 

The  character  and  historic  value  of  the  materials  which  Mr. 
Edwards  gathered  are  indicated  by  him  in  an  ''Advertisement" 
found  in  front  of  Volume  I,  the  published  volume  on  Pennsylvania, 
which  reads : 

The  following  materials  have  been  collected  partly  from  knowledge, 
partly  from  church  books,  and  partly  from  information;  collections 
from  the  two  former  may  be  exact;  but  those  from  the  latter  may  not 
be  so,  because  old  memories  are  unsafe  records. 

It  is  usually  patent  to  the  reader  from  which  of  these  sources  any 
statement  is  derived.  The  editor  will  endeavor  to  point  out  in  foot- 
notes such  errors  as  occur  in  the  volume  on  the  ]^orth  Carolina  Bap- 
tists. 
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MATEKIALS  &c  &c 

'Next  to  Virginia,  southward,  is  JS'ortli-carolina ;  a  poor  and  unhappy 
province,  where  superiors  make  complaints  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
of  their  superiors ;  which  complaints,  if  just,  show  the  body  politic  to  be 
like  that  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  "From  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  without  any  soundness,  but  wounds  and  bruises  and 
putifying  sores/'  These  complaints  rose  to  hostilities  at  Almance- 
creek  (May.  16.  1771)  where  about  6000  appeared  in  arms  and  fought 
each  other,  4000  Regulators  killing  three  Tryonians;  and  2000  Try- 
onians  killing  twelve  Regulators,  besides  lodging  in  the  trees  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  balls  which  the  hunters  have  since  picked  out,  and  there- 
with have  killed  more  deer  and  turkies  than  they  killed  of  their  an- 
tagonists. In  this  wretched  province  have  been  some  baptists  since  the 
settlement  in  1695;^  but  no  society  of  them  till  about  the  year  1742,^ 
when  one  was  formed  about  Quehukyr  these  came  hither  from  Isle-of- 
wight-county  in  Virginia,  having  one  William  Sojourner  to  their  min- 
ister. In  12  years  this  society  had  spread  her  branches  through  the 
north  &  north-east  parts,  and  become  16  churches.  They  were  all 
General-baptists.  But  about  1751  they  began  to  enbrace  the  sentiments 
of  the  Particular-baptists,  and  have  since  come  into  those  sentiments, 
except  Mr  Parker  and  his  church,  and  some  others.  The  cause  was, 
partly  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Robert  Williams*  of  Pedee,  partly  the  con- 
versation of  a  lay-man,  commonly  called  the  Slay-maker:^     His  name 

>  Mr.  Edwards  was  minsinformed  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  North  Carolina.  It  was 
forty  years  earlier  than  1695.  He  means  only  to  say  that  there  were  Baptists  in  the  Province  from  its 
settlement,  whenever  that  was. 

'  Mr.  Edwards  is  in  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  Baptist  church  in  North  Carolina.  This  was 
gathered  in  1727  in  Chowan  County  about  ten  miles  north  of  Edenton.  Cf .  Diary  of  John  Comer, 
p.  84f .,  under  date  of  September  27, 1729:  "This  day,  I  received  a  letter  from  ye  Baptist  Church  in  North 
Carolina,  settled  about  two  years  ago  (in  ye  year  1727)  since  by  Mr.  Paul  Palmer.  .  .  .  This  chiu-ch 
consists  of  32  members,  it  meets  at  Chowan."  The  Signers  of  the  letter  as  their  names  are  given  by 
Comer,  were  all  residents  of  the  Poplar  Run  section  of  Chowan.  This  is  made  certain  by  comparison 
of  the  names  signed  to  the  letter  with  the  accounts  of  conveyances  and  wills  in  Hathaway's  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register. 

A  second  Baptist  church,  which  survives  to  this  day  as  the  church  of  Shiloh  in  Camden  County, 
was  registered  in  a  petition  dated  September  5, 1729.  This  petition  praying  for  registration  of  the  con- 
gregation "meeting  together  for  Religious  worship  In  ye  Dwelling  House  of  William  Burges,  on  the 
North  side  of  Pascotanc,  on  the  head  of  Raymond's  Creek,"  is  still  extant  and  is  published  in  Hatha- 
way's North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  p.  283. 

A  third  Baptist  church  was  that  of  Meherrin,  near  the  present  town  of  Mm-freesboro,  the  accepted 
date  of  whose  founding  is  1729,  but  the  earliest  documentary  date  is  that  of  the  building  of  the  church  in 
1735.  S.  J.  Wheeler.  Meherrin  Church,  reprinted  in  "N.  C.  Baptist  Historical  Papers"  I,  41ff.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  author  of  the  School  History,  about  the  year  1740,  some  members  of  the  Meherrin 
church  were  given  letters  and  formed  the  church  of  Sandy  Run,  near  the  presnt  town  of  Roxobel. 
Moore's  Ms.     History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists,  in  Library  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Pittman  of  Henderson,  N.  C. 

In  1740  a  Baptist  congregation  at  New  Bern  was  petitioning  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  house  of  wor- 
ship. See  Com-t  Records  of  Craven  County,  now  in  the  files  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Historical 
Commission.  On  April  25,  1742  another  petition  from  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Bay  and  Neuse  rivers, 
was  filed  with  Chief  Justice  Montgomery,  asking  for  a  privilege,  theretofore  refused,  of  registering 
certain  places  of  worship.  This  was  signed  by  at  least  three  who  were  afterwards  known  Baptist  preach- 
ers, to  wit.  Dr.  Josiah  Hart,  George  Graham,  and  William  Fulsher.  This  petition  may  be  found  in 
the  Court  Records  in  the  files  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  and  was  published,  some 
of  the  names  being  miscopied,  by  Hathaway,  Register,  Vol.  II,  198. 

There  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  Edwards  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  North  Carohna 
Baptists  had  their  development  solely  from  Kehukee. 

»  Kehukee.  The  spelling  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  often  writes  "Qu"  for  'K,"  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Welshman. 

*  Robert  Williams  here  mentioned  was  native  of  Northampton  County.  He  went  to  the  Welsh 
Neck  settlement  on  the  Pee  Dee  in  1745,  and  became  pastor  of  that  church  in  1752,  but  served  only  a 
short  pastorate.    He  died  in  1768.    Morgan  Edwards,  Materials  for  S.  C. 

'  A  slay  (sley)  is  a  weaver's  reed.    In  colonial  days  a  sley-maker's  services  were  often  needed. 
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was  William  Wallis;  but  chiefly,  a  visit  wliicli  [p.  2]  Mr  Gano^  paid 
them  in  1753."^  On  his  arrival  he  sent  to  the  ministers,  requesting  an 
interview;  which  they  declined,  and  appointed  a  meeting  among  them- 
selves to  consult  what  to  do;  Mr  Grano,  hearing  of  it,  went  to  their 
meeting,  and  addressed  them  in  words  to  this  effect,  *I  have  desired  a 
visit  from  you  which,  as  a  brother  and  a  stranger,  I  had  a  right  to 
expect;  but  as  ye  have  refused,  I  give  up  my  claim,  and  am  come  to 
pay  you  a  visit.'  With  that  he  ascended  into  the  pulpit,  and  read  for 
his  text  the  following  words,  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  'know  hut  who 
are  yef  this  text  he  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  some  affraid 
of  him,  and  others  ashamed  of  their  shiness.  Many  were  convinced  of 
errors  touching  faith  and  conversion,  and  submitted  to  examination. 
One  minister  hearing  this  (who  stood  well  with  himself)  went  to  be 
examined,  and  intimated  to  his  people,  he  should  return  triumphant. 
Mr.  Gano  heard  him  out  and  then  turned  to  his  companion  and  said  ^'I 
profess,  brother,  this  will  not  do :  this  man  has  yet  the  needful  to  seek." 
Upon  which  the  person  examined  hastened  home,  and  upon  being  asked. 
How  he  came  off?  replied  "The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you;  for  this 
northern  minister  put  a  mens  tekel  upon  me!"  Three  years  after 
(1755)  mes.  Miller  and  Yanhorn^  were  sent  among  them  who  reformed 
their  churches  agreeable  to  the  churches  belonging  to  the  philadelphian 
association.     About  the  year   1743   one  Paul  Palmer^  gather  a  little 

«  John  Gano  is  recognized  by  Baptist  historians  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  versatile  of  Ameri- 
can Baptist  ministers.  As  sketches  of  him  are  easily  accessible  I  mention  only  his  activities  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  first  in  the  Province  as  a  missionary  of  the  Phildelphia  Association  in  1754  and  not 
1753,  as  Edwards  says.  He  next  came  as  a  missionary  of  the  Charleston  Association  in  1756,  laboring  on 
the  Yadkin  River.  Furman,  Charleston  Association  minutes  for  1755-66.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Jersey  Settlement  on  the  Yadkin  1757-60,  when  he  left  the  province  to  escape  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians.     He  visited  the  region  of  the  upper  Yadkm  again  in  1773. 

'  This  meeting  was  probably  on  Gano's  return  trip,  after  he  had  visited  Charleston,  and  at  the 
Upper  Fishing  Creek  Church,  now  Reedy  Creek  in  Warren  County.  According  to  Burkitt  and  Read, 
"In  May,  that  year,  (1755),  Elder  John  Gano,  from  the  North,  visited  this  place,  and  seeing  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  probably  represented  the  case,  on  his  return  to  the  Philadelphia  Association."  Kehukee 
Association,  p.  230.  Edwards'  date  for  the  visit  in  North  Carolina  is  shown  by  a  sketch  of  his  life  based 
on  Gano's  journal  to  be  wrong.  "He  was  ordained  in  May,  1754,  and  set  out  in  a  short  time  after." 
Benedict,  History  of  Baptist,  II,  310. 

8  Rev.  Benjamin  Miller  and  Rev.  Peter  P.  Vanhorn  were  two  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association,  the  former  being  pastor  of  the  church  at  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  and  latter 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Pennepek.  They  came  to  North  Carolina  as  missionaries  of  the  Association, 
the  churches  of  which  contributed  to  pay  their  expenses.  They  left  Philadelphia  in  October,  1755, 
and  were  in  North  Carohna  until  about  the  close  of  1756.  In  this  time  they  gained  all  the  churches 
of  the  General  Baptists,  except  three,  in  eastern  North  Carolina  to  the  Particular  Baptist  order.  While 
in  North  Carolina  Miller  spent  a  few  weeks  with  the  church  at  Jersey  Settlement,  which  was  a  colony 
from  his  neighborhood,  whom  he  had  previously  visited  on  the  Yadkin.    Foote,  Sketches,  167,  171. 

»  Paul  Palmer  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  baptized  at  Welsh  Tract  in  Delaware,  and  ordained 
in  Connecticut.  After  serving  churches  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  he  came  to  North  Carolina. 
The  year  of  his  coming  is  not  known,  but  in  1720  he  was  at  Edenton  and  married  Joanna  Peterson, 
widow  of  Thomas  Peterson,  a  man  of  prominence  in  colonial  affairs,  who  had  been  church  warden  of 
St.  Paul's  Parish,  and  had  given  the  land  on  which  the  town  of  Edenton  was  built.  For  marriage 
see  Hathaway.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  III,  284.  For  Thomas  Peterson  see  Index  to  Colo- 
nial Records  and  references  there  cited.  Palmer  and  his  wife  were  brought  into  coiu-t  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  a  Negro,  but  the  case  was  never  tried  and  was  probably  malicious,  since  the  chief  witness 
"absconded  the  court,"  and  Palmer  was  soon  after  a  grandjuror  in  the  very  court  in  which  the  charge 
against  him  had  been  made.  Colonial  Records  II,  596.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  with  his 
wife  to  her  estate  in  Perquimans,  (she  was  the  daughter  of  Juliana  Laker.  Grimes.  Wills,  (206)  and 
lived  there  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  probably  about  1743.  He  gathered  his  first  church  in  Chowan 
in  1727;  his  name  is  found  on  the  petition  for  the  registration  of  the  church  now  called  Shiloh  in  Camden 
County,  which  is  dated  September  5,  1729.  In  1729  he  had  become  so  active  in  his  evangelizing  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Governor  Everard.  Colonial  Records,  III,  48.  On  October  4,  1738  he  obtained 
a  license  "to  Teach  or  preach  the  word  of  God  in  any  part  of  the  said  province."  Hathaway,  Register, 
II,  195.  Edwards  says  that  he  gathered  a  church  on  New  River,  Onslow  County,  about  the  year  1743. 
Palmer  was  in  correspondence  with  Baptist  ministers  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  among  them  Rev. 
John  Comer  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  in  his  Diary  often  refers  to  Palmer's  letters,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
a  man  of  worth. 
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society  in  the  soutli  east  part  of  the  province,  Wear  the  same  time  some 
of  the  particular  baptists  from  Pedee  settled  near  the  southern  line  and 
raised  an  interest  in  those  parts  of  the  province.  In  1755  a  small  com- 
pany from  Connecticut  came  and  settled  in  the  forks  of  Capefear  river 
at  a  place  called  Sandy-creek,  they  were  16  souls  in  number,  having 
Shu  [p.  3]bal  Stearns  to  their  minister:  these  were  the  beginning  of 
what  are  commonly,  tho'  improperly,  called  Sepurat-haptisfs,  who  soon 
spread  thro'  the  province,  to  South-carolina  and  Georgia,  and  north- 
ward, to  Virginia,  as  we  have  already  seen.  INTear  the  same  time  (1742) 
the  Tunker-haptists  from  Pennsylvania  arrived  in  this  province,  and 
settled  about  the  north  branch  of  Pedee,  being  the  southwest  parts  of  the 
province:  these  had  Rev.  Daniel  Leatherman  to  their  minister.  Besides 
these,  I  know  of  no  other  companies  that  migrated  to  Worth-carolina. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  distinctions  of  Regular-haptists,  Separaie'- 
haptists.  General-baptists,  and  Turuker-baptists^^  take  place  in  this 
province. 

PART  I 

Treats  of  the  regular  baptists  in  the  province  of  N^orth-carolina. 

They  are  called  regular  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Separatists; 
and  particular,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  arminians.  The  faith  and 
order  of  these  people  are  agreeable  to  the  Century  confession,^^  and  the 
treatise  of  discipline  thereto  annexed;  only  some  come  short  of  these 
tests  by  laying  aside  imposition  of  liand^,  and  ruling  elders  &c;  and 
others  go  beyond  the  same  standards  by  admitting  lo've-f easts,  washing 
feet,  anointing  the  sick  &c  Of  these  there  are  in  the  province 
churches.    We  begin  with 

10  For  the  general  reader  the  terms  General  Baptists,  Particular  Baptists,  Separate  Baptists,  and 
Tunker  Baptists  need  definition.  General  Baptists  are  those  who  are  Arminians  and  believe  that  in 
the  death  of  Christ  general  provision  was  made  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  and  any  one  may  be  saved 
by  beUeving  on  Jesus  Christ.  The  Particular  Baptist  on  the  othei  hand  are  Calvinists,  and  their  creed 
is  that  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  elected  only  particular  individuals  to  be  saved,  and  that 
those  so  elected  cannot  be  lost,  while  those  not  elected  cannot  be  saved.-  They  adopted  the  Philadel- 
phia Confession  of  Faith.  The  Separate  Baptists,  who  were  at  first  called  Newlight  Baptists,  were 
in  some  respects  followers  of  Whitefield,  making  much  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion 
of  men  and  in  the  guidance  of  Christians.  They  had  no  creed  but  the  Bible.  At  first  they  were  pre- 
dominantly Arminian  but  later  many  of  them  became  rigid  Calvinists.  The  General  Baptists  were 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  transformation  wrought  by  Miller  and  Vanhorn;  those  few  churches  which 
survived  have  been  continued  to  this  day  as  Free  Will  Baptists,  who  in  North  Carolina  have  about 
30,000  members,  much  the  largest  group  of  that  order  in  existence.  After  the  rise  of  the  Separate  Bap- 
tists the  Particular  Baptists  began  to  call  themselves  Regular  Baptist.  The  distinction  between  Regu- 
lars and  Separates  soon  came  to  be  disregarded;  churches  of  both  orders  were  united  in  that  division 
of  the  Kehukee  Association  which  followed  Burkitt  after  the  split  in  1775;  the  names  were  declared 
obsolete  in  1788.  The  Missionaiy  Baptists  of  to-day  have  characteristics  inheiited  from  all  three  orders, 
General,  Particular,  and  Separate. 

The  Tunker  Baptists,  who  call  themselves  "Brethern"  originated  in  Schwartzenau,  Germany, 
about  1708.  To  escape  persecution  they  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled  in  consider- 
able numbers  from  1719  to  1730,  and  have  greatly  prospered  in  numbers  and  wealth.  They  hold  in  the 
main  the  same  doctrines  as  the  "Regular"  Baptists,  but  add  some  peculiarities  of  practice,  chief  among 
which  is  trine  immersion."  Vedder,  Primer  of  Baptist  History.  Their  churches  in  North  Carolina 
soon  became  extinct. 

»i  The  name  sometimes  given  the  Second  London  Confession  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  first  issued 
in  1677  and  again  in  1689,  so  called  seemingly  because  it  was  put  foith  by  "upwards  of  one  hundred 
congregations."  In  reality  it  was  the  "Westminister  Confession,  altered  to  suit  Baptist  views  of  the 
church  and  its  ordinances."  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  216.  But  Edwaids  is  here  re- 
ferring to  the  modification  of  this  Confession,  called  now  the  Philadelphia  Confession,  put  forth  by 
the  Philadelphia  Association  in  1742. 
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HlTCHCOOK.^^ 

A  creek  wMcli  empties  into  Pedee, 
in  Anson  county,  200  miles  wbs  from  Newburn  [p.  4]  and  miles 

SSW  from  Philadelphia.  'No  meetinghouse.  No  estate.  No  salary, 
except  presents  to  the  amount  of  about  20£.  Laying  on  of  hands  and 
ruling  elders  admitted.  The  families  about  28  whereof  14  persons  are 
baptized.  This  their  present  state.  They  had  their  beginning  in  this 
manner.  About  4  years  ago  Mr.  Easterling  preached  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  proselyted  one  Jonathan  Lewelin,^^  Wm.  Moody,  Thos.  Sum- 
merling,  Wm.  Leggate,^*  Wm  Smith,  Mary  Smith,  Nathaniel  Williams 
and  Fanny  Williams.  Thes  8  persons,  with  said  Easterling,  were  Mar. 
28.  1772  constituted  into  a  church  by  Mes.  Morgan  Edwards  and  John 
Brown.    The  minister  is 

Rev.  Henry  Ea^erling 

Bom,  May,  24.  1733,  at  the  mouth  of  Nuse-river.  Bred  a  churchman. 
Baptised  in  1760  by  Kev.  George  Graham.  Ordained,  Mar.  29,  1772,  by 
said  Edwards  and  Brown,  at  which  time  he  became  minister  of  the 
church.  Married  Elizabeth  Bennet  by  whom  he  has  children,  James, 
Elizabeth,  William,  Mary,  Martha,  Shadrack,  Henry,  Bennet,  John, 
Joel. 

QUEHUKY 

So  called  from  a  creek  running  by  the  meeting  house  &  emptying 
into  the  Roanoak,  in  Halifax  county,  120  miles  N  W  from  Newburn, 
and  500  SSW  from  Philadelphia.^^  The  house  is  40  feet  by  20,  built 
in  1742,  on  land  given  by  William  Sojourner.  No  estate.  No  salary, 
except  presents  to  the  amount  of  about  30£.  Ruling  elders  and  laying 
on  of  hands  admit  [p.  5]  ted.  The  families  about  150  whereof  115  per- 
sons are  baptized  and  in  communion,  here  administered  the  first  Lords 
day  in  Feb.  May.  Aug.  Nov.  The  present  minister  Rev.  Wm.  Burgess. 
This,  their  present  state.  They  had  their  beginning  from  Burley  in 
Virginia  about  the  year  1742,^^  and  continued  a  society  of  general  bap- 
tists to  Dec.  11,  1755  when  the  following  persons  (embracing  the  cahdn- 
istic  sentiments)  were  reformed  by  means  of  mes.  Benj.  Miller  and  P.  P. 

"  Hitchcock's  Creek  is  a  small  stream  of  Richmond  County,  emptying  into  Falling  Creek  near 
Rockingham.  We  hear  no  more  of  this  church  or  its  pastor.  The  Rev.  John  Brown  who  assisted  in 
the  ordination  of  Easterling  was  a  member  of  the  Welsh  Neck  Church  on  the  Pee  Dee.  Materials  for 
S.  C. 

'•  Jonathan  Lewelin[g]  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Anson  County  petition  for  relief  from  oppressions 
at  the  time  of  the  Regulator  troubles.    Colonial  Records,  VIII,  79. 

1*  Wra.  Legislate  was  one  of  the  building  commissioners  appointed  in  the  Act  for  the  erection  of 
Richmond  County  in  1779.     State  Records,  XXIV,  288. 

»6  The  Kehukee  church  is  about  two  miles  from  Scotland  Neck,  a  name  which  is  used  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards also.    It  is  now  a  church  of  the  Primitive  Baptists. 

"•  Knight,  History  of  the  General  Baptists,  p.  317,  has  this  statement  with  reference  to  this  migra- 
tion: "About  fifty  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Burley  Church,  that  place  was  visited  with  a  wast- 
ing pestilential  disease,  which  swept  off  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  this 
society  fell  victims  to  its  ravages;  and  many  of  the  survivors,  with  elder  William  Sojourner,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  removed  to  Kehukee  Creek  in  North  CaroHna." 
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Yanlioni,  viz  Eev.  Thos.  Pope  and  wife,  Abraham  Dew,  Abner  Andrews, 
Eichard  Baily,  Jobn  Rhodes,  John  Moore,  Francis  Spivy,^^  Jaen 
Bryant  &  Eliz.  Atkison.  The  most  remarkable  things  that  may  be  said 
of  this  church  are,  That  it  is  the  first  in  the  province,^^  and  the  mother 
of  many;  that  it  existed  on  the  arminian  plan  for  13  years,  and  was  the 
first  yt  became  calvinistic.    The  first  minister  was 

Rev.  William  Sojourner^^ 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  man;  and  to  have  had  the 
care  of  the  church  for  about  7  years.  He  died,  Feb.  18,  1749,  aged  43 
years  and  7  months.  This  date  I  found  on  a  cedar  rail  put  over  his 
grave  by  his  surviving  friend  Rev.  Josiah  Hart.^**  His  wife  was  Mary 
West  (alias  widow  Boykin)  by  whom  he  had  children,  Jacob,  Ann, 
Tamar.  Assistant  to  him  was  one  Edward  Brown,  but  whether  or- 
dained or  not,  and  when  he  died,  do  not  appear,  he  was  the  first  who 
embraced  Calvinism.    His  successor  was 

R&v.  Thomas  Pope 

Born  near  Blackwater  in  Virginia.  Bread  a  churchman,  [p.  6]  Was 
ordained  to  the  care  of  this  church  about  the  year  1751  where-in  he  con- 
tinued to  his  death,  which  came  to  pass  Mar.  1.  1762.  He  was  at  first 
a  general  baptist,  and  continued  such  to  the  year  1755  when  he  and  most 
of  the  church  embraced  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  occasioned  the  reform, 
before  mentioned,  usually  called.  The  new  constitution.  He  married 
Alice  Foreman  (alias,  widow  Ford)  by  whom  he  had  children,  Edith, 
Amos;  he  single;  she  married  to  Rich.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Pope's  successor 
was 

Rev,  John  Meglamre 

A  native  of  Maryland.  Born  Jan.  7,  1730,  and  bred  a  presbyterian. 
Embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptist  in  1760,  and  had  the  ordinance 
administered  to  him  at  Fishing-creek  by  Wm  Walker.  Ordained  the 
2d  Saturday  in  Feb.  1767.  Took  the  care  of  this  church  in  1768.  Re- 
signed it  to  go  to  N'otaway,^^  May  2.  1772.  He  married  Lettice  ^elms  by 
whom  he  has  children,  Sarah,  Ann,  Elizabeth.    His  successor  is 


"  Francis  Spivy  is  mentioned  as  a  petitioner  for  land  in  Edgecombe  in  1745,  Colonial  Records,  TV, 
761;  Abraham  Dew  as  a  juror,  1739-40,  Ibid.,  528.  Abraham  Dew  and  Edward  Brown  were  executors 
of  the  will  of  William  Bryant,  probated  in  Edgecombe  in  1749,  and  Thos.  Pope  a  witness.  Grimes, 
N.  C.  Wills,  p.  54. 

'8  See  statement  above  in  note  as  to  the  earliest  Baptist  chiirches  in  the  Province. 

's  In  his  notebook  and  once  below  Edwards  spells  the  name  Surgenor,  which  suggests  that  it  was 
accented  on  the  first  syllable.  In  the  original  notebook,  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  as  1749/50,  which 
by  new  style  is  1750. 

"  Dr.  Josiah  Hart  came  from  the  Bath  section.  His  signature  is  one  of  those  signed  to  the  peti- 
tion of  Dissenters  of  Bath  and  Neuse  rivers  mentioned  above,  the  name  being  followed  by  an  abbre- 
viation ending  in  "D."  A  Josiah  Hart,  probably  the  same,  was  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Tyrrell  County 
for  the  years  1744  and  1747.  Grimes,  N.  C.  Wills,  61,  367;  and  in  1739  his  name  appears  as  a  witness  of 
the  will  of  WiUiam  Hutson  of  Craven.    Ibid.,  178 

"  Nottoway,  Virginia. 
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Rev.  Williaafn  Burgess^^ 

Born,  Dec.  24,  1731,  at  Pasquotank.  Ordained  to  the  care  of  this 
church.  May  2.  1772.  by  mes.  Morgan  Edwards,  Thomas.  Moore,  and 
Meglamre.  He  married  Sarah  Scarboroug;  afer  her,  Penelope  Bryant. 
His  children  are,  Mary,  Malachy,  Elizabeth,  Mourning,  Bryant,  Wini- 
fred, Dempsy,  John,  Sarah 

Tar-Rivee-Ealls^^ 

So  [p.  7]  distinguished  from  the  part  of  the  river  near  the  meeting 
house,  in  Edg(e)comb  county,  110  miles  1^  W  from  I^ewburn,  and 
about  510  SSW  from  Philadelphia.  The  church  consists  of  two  branches; 
one  near  said  falls  where  is  a  place  of  worship,  30  feet  by  20,  built  in 
1764,  on  land  given  by  Wm  Horn;  the  other  branch  about  15  miles  off, 
near  the  mouth  of  Swifts  creek. ^*  The  families  about  100,  whereof  64 
persons  are  baptized,  which  is  here  celebrated  the  3d  Sunday  in  Jan. 
Apr.  Jul.  Oct.  ]^o  estate.  Wo  salary,  but  presents  to  the  amount  of 
about  20£.  Ruling  elders  admitted,  but  no  laying  on  of  hands.  This 
their  present  state.  The  society  existed  about  the  year  1744  but  was 
then  a  daughter  of  Quehuky  and  on  the  arminian  plan.  Their  minister 
(Mr  Moore)  first  changed  his  opinions,  by  reading  Eishers  marrow  of 
divinity,  Buynian's  law  and  grace,  and  conversing  with  the  Slay  maker, 
before  mentioned.  Then  he  proselyted  some  of  the  church,  particularly 
Robert  Sojourner  and  wife,  Peter  Herinton  and  wife,  John  Baker; 
these  5,  with  himself  and  wife;  reformed  to  the  pattern  of  the  pensyl- 
vania  churches,  and  considered  it  as  a  new  constitution.  The  time  was 
Dec.  3.  1757.    The  first  minister  is  the  present 

Rev.  John  Moore^^ 

He  has  one  John  Tanner^^  to  his  assistant.  Mr  Moore  was  born  in 
J^ansymond  county  in  Virginia.  Aug.   13.   1717.    Bred  a  churchman. 

"  This  William  Burgess,  as  appears  from  the  sketch  of  Rev.  John  Burges  given  below,  was  his  son, 
and  the  grandson  of  the  William  Burgess  wao  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  here  called  Pasquotank, 
but  now  Shiloh,  in  Camden  County.     He  died  after  a  few  years.    Kehukee  Association  239. 

"  Tar  River  Falls  continues  to  this  day,  a  church  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  in  tne  city  of  Rocky 
Mount.  In  its  early  years  it  had  many  distinguished  men  in  its  membership:  Elisha  Battle,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  State  Constitution  of  1776  and  also  a  member  of  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1788  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  often  Senator  for  his  county; 
Wm.  Horn,  colonel  of  the  county,  and  likewise  a  member  of  the  Halifax  Convention;  Elias  Fort,  an- 
cestor of  Joel  Battle  Fort;  and  many  others.     Battle,  Minutes  of  the  Kehukee  Association. 

^*  In  1777  the  branch  at  the  mouth  of  Swift  Creek  had  become  a  Separate  Baptist  Church  under 
the  care  of  Elder  John  Tanner,  and  was  one  of  the  constituent  churches  of  Burkitt's  new  association. 
Kehukee  Association,  47. 

»5  John  Moore,  probably  the  same  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Northampton,  which  ex- 
tended west  of  the  Roanoke  until  1766,  when  by  Act  of  Assembly  that  part  of  the  county  west  of  that 
river  was  added  to  Bute.  State  Records,  XXII,  754f.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Kehukee  Association  with 
his  church  in  1775,  the  Association  divided  on  the  question  of  union  with  the  Separates,  Moore  being 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  union  and  Lemuel  Burkitt  one  of  the  leaders  in  favor  of  it.  By  the 
year  1787  the  two  parties  were  united.  Two  of  John  Moore's  sons  mentioned  in  the  text  became  Baptist 
preachers.  These  were  John  Moore,  who  labored  most  effectively  in  Johnston  and  the  Swift  Creek 
section  of  Wake  County,  and  Lewis  Moore,  who  until  1799  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Warren.  Kehukee 
Association,  p.  97f. 

'«  By  reference  to  the  list  of  churches  in  the  Appendix  it  will  be  seen  that  Rev.  John  Tanner  had 
charge  of  the  branch  of  the  church  on  Swift's  Creek.  After  the  split  at  the  Falls  of  the  Tar  in  1775  Tan- 
ner and  his  church  joined  the  Separate  Baptists  and  as  a  church  of  that  order  helped  from  the  new 
Association  of  Burkitt  in  1677,  his  church  being  called  that  in  Edgecombe.  Kehukee  Association,  47. 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  find  him  in  Kentucky.  Benedict,  History  of  Baptists, 
II,  228.  In  June,  1777,  he  was  shot  and  almost  fatally  wounded  by  a  Mr  Dawson  who  resented  Tan- 
ner's baptizing  his  wife.    Kehukee  Association,  55f. 
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Baptized  in  1746  by  Rev.  Wm  Surgenor.  Ordained  by  the  same  So- 
journer &  Josiah  Hart,  Oct.  30.  1748,  at  which  time  he  took  the  over- 
sight of  the  church.  Sobriety  dis[p.  8]tinguished  Mr.  Moor's  char- 
acter from  his  youth  up.  To  which  he  assumed  the  form  of  religion, 
and  then  judged  his  condition  safe.  But  happening  to  read  a  sermon 
of  Sam.  Smith  entited  the  Great  assize,  he  began  to  discover  the  sin  of 
his  nature  and  to  be  in  trouble.  He  laboured  for  peace  for  15  years  by 
works  of  righteousness,  but  got  no  rest  till  he  understood  and  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  grace.  His  wife's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Meredith, 
by  whom  he  has  children,  John,  Elizabeth,  Kesiah,  Bethsheba,  Elisha, 
Lewis,  Sarah 

FISHIJSTG-CREEK^^ 

A  branch  of  Tar-river,  near  to  which  the  meeting  house  stands,  in 
Bute  county,  150  miles  l^W  from  I^ewburn,  and  580  SSW  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  church  consists  of  4  branches;  one  at  said  Fishing-creek 
where  is  a  house,  52  feet  by  28,  built  in  1771  on  land  given  by  Thomas 
Oneby ;  another  at  Benefield's  creeh,  28  miles  oif ;  a  third  at  Sandy-creek, 
17  miles  oif;  the  fourth  at  Gile' s-creeh ,  25  miles  off;  Benefield' s-creeh 
is  soon  to  be  constituted  into  a  church ;  a  meeting  house  belongs  to  each 
branch.  The  families  about  500  whereof  250  persons  are  baptized.  T^o 
estate.  The  salary  40£.  Ruling  elders  admitted,  but  not  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  minister  Rev.  Wm  Walker  who  has  to  his  assistants  Zacha- 
riah  Thompson^®  and  Wm  Cook.^^  This  their  present  state.  They 
originated  from  Quehuky  and  were  a  general  baptist  society  from  the 
year  1745  to  Dec.  6.  1755  when  about  13  persons  who  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Grace  reformed  to  what  they  are  now,  called  the  Neiu  con- 
stitution. Their  assistants  were  mess.  Benj.  Miller  [p.  9]  and  P.  P. 
Vanhorn.  The  names,  Sam.  Davis,  Sam.  Mangrum,  James  Petty  and 
wife,  Diana  Ham,  Wm.  Walker,  Edward  Carerlisle  and  wife,  Sarah 
Davis,  Rich.  Acock  and  wife,  Martha  Acock,  and  Rich.  Bennet.^°  The 
most  remarkable  thing  that  may  be  said  of  this  church  is,  That  it  is  the 
daughter  of  Quehuky,  and  mother  of  Tar-river,  Cosawhatchee,^^  etc. 
The  first  minister  is  the  present 

"  This  church,  (Upper)  Fishing  Creek  is  the  same  as  that  called  Reedy  Creek  by  Burkitt  and  Read, 
Kehukee  Association,  229ff.  It  still  survives  near  its  original  site.  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  a  Presbyterian, 
preached  here  for  several  days  at  a  Baptist  Yearly  Meeting  in  August,  1755.  Foote,  Sketches,  166.  Of 
the  branches  mentioned  I  have  been  able  to  locate  the  site  of  only  Sandy  Cieek,  which  is  on  a  stream 
of  that  name,  about  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Louisburg,  and  which  continues  to  this  day. 

2s  Zachariah  Thompson  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  about  1773, 
which  church  was  one  of  those  which  joined  to  form  the  new  Association  of  Burkitt  in  1777. 

28  Wm.  Cook  went  to  the  Dutchman's  Creek  section  in  what  is  now  Davie  County  and  established 
a  church  there  in  1772.  In  1775  he  had  Loyalist  tendencies  and  signed  what  was  known  as  "The  Pro- 
test," a  Tory  document.  For  this,  being  called  to  account  by  the  Rowan  Safety  Committee,  he  pro- 
fessed his  sorrow  "in  the  most  explicit  and  humiliating  terms."  Wheeler,  History,  p.  366.  On  the 
same  account  he  got  in  trouble  with  his  churches,  as  is  shown  by  the  minutes  of  Durchman's  Creek 
Church,  still  in  good  condition  and  in  the  hands  of  Mi.  J.  T.  Alderman  of  Henderson,  N.  C. 

5"  Richard  Bennet,  Samuel  Mangrum  (Mangham),  Richard  Acock,  Edward  Cerhsle,  and  James 
Petty,  were  all  in  Captian  Samuel  Harris'  company  of  militia  in  1754.     State  Records,  XXII,  374. 

"  Coosawhatchee  was  on  a  stream  of  that  name,  100  miles  southwest  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  wag 
gathered  by  Rev.  James  Smart,  who  was  baptized  and  ordained  at  Fishing  Creek  in  1750,  but  in  about 
half  a  year  became  a  Calvinist  and  joined  the  Particular  Baptists  of  South  Carolina.  Edwards 
Materials  for  S.  C.  » 
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Rev,  William  Walher^^ 

Born,  Jan.  24,  1717,  in  I^ewkent  county  in  Virginia.  Bred  a  cliurcli- 
man.  Became  a  baptist  Aug.  9.  1746  at  Quehukj.  Ordained  in  1748 
by  Josiab  Hart.  Embraced  Calvinism  in  1752.  Took  care  of  the 
churcb  in  1755.  Married  Jaen  Bays  by  whom  lie  bas  children,  Peter, 
Sarah,  William,  Mary,  Martha,  James,  John,  Joel,  Lydia,  Mercy,  Hope. 
He  is  a  man  well  thought  of  and  very  popular. 

LOWER-FISHIJSTG-CKEEK^^ 

So  called  from  a  creek  that  empties  itself  into  Tar-river,  near  to 
which  the  place  of  worship  is,  in  Halifax  county,  120  miles  'NW  from 
IvTewburn,  and  520  SSW  from  Philadelphia.  The  church  consists  of 
3  branches;  one  about  Lower-fishing  cre&h  where  is  a  house,  40  feet  by 
20,  built  in  1757,  on  land  given  by  James  Wyat;  another  on  Swiffs- 
creelc,  8  miles  oif ;  the  third  in  Rochy-swamp,  12  miles  off,  where  is  also 
a  meeting  house.  No  estate.  Salary  50£.  The  families  about  350, 
whereof  74  persons  are  baptized.  Ruling  elders,  and  devoting  children 
admitted,  but  no  laying  on  of  [p.  10]  hands.  The  minister.  Rev.  Charles 
Daniel,  who  has  William  Powel  to  his  assistant.  This  their  present 
state.  They  originated  from  Quehuky,  and  existed,  a  society  of  general 
baptists,  since  the  year  1748,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Parker.^*  But  the 
chief  of  them  receiving  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  they  were,  Oct.  13,  1756, 
reformed  into  a  kind  of  new  constitution  by  means  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Pope.  The  names  were,  James  Wyat,  James  Wyat  jur.  I^athaniel 
Powell,  Mary  Cullender,  Francis  Spivy,  Sarah  Spivy.  'No  remarkable 
event  since,  except  that  it  is  a  mother  church,  that  of  the  Meadows,^^ 
near  Roanoak,  being  its  offspring.     The  minister  is 

Reij.  Charles  Daniel^^ 

Born  (Jan  1731)  near  Richmond  in  Virginia.  Bred  a  churchman. 
Embraced  the  principles  of  the  Baptists  in  1749,  and  had  the  ordinance 
administered  to  him  by  Rev.  Josiah  Hart.  Ordained  Aug.  16,  1753  by 
said  Hart  and  Henry  Ledbetter;  but  changed  his  sentiments  in  1755 
(chiefly  by  means  of  reading  Whitefield's  sermons)  and  became  a  par- 
's Rev.  William  Walker  continued  in  the  care  of  this  church  till  his  death  in  1784.  There  is  a  sketch 
of  hie  life  and  labors  in  Kehukee  Association,  232ff. 

"  Lower  Fishing  Creek  was  called  also  Daniel's  meeting  house  from  the  name  of  its  &st  pastor. 
It  still  exists  and  is  located  about  four  miles  west  of  Enfield,  of  its  branches  Swift  Creek  was  piobably 
near  the  site  of  Battleboro;  the  other  branch,  Rocky  Swamp,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Enfield,  also 
became  a  Separate  Baptist  church  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Jesse  Read.  It  was  a  constituent  member 
of  the  Association  formed  by  Burkitt  in  1777. 

«<  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  letter  to  Rev.  John  Comer  from  the  church  in  Cho- 
wan founded  by  Paul  Palmer  in  1727.  About  1730  he  moved  to  Meherrin  and  preached  there  many 
years.  Edwards'  statement  shows  that  he  gathered  the  church  at  Fishing  Creek  as  early  as  1748.  In 
1761  he  was  south  of  the  Tar  at  Little  Contentney.  With  two  other  ministers  he  refused  to  give  up  his 
General  Baptist  principles  when  the  other  General  Baptist  ministers  became  Calvinists  in  1755.  Late 
in  his  life  he  was  preaching  at  Wheat  Swamp  in  Greene  County  and  Pungo  in  Beaufort  County.  He 
died  in  1791  or  1792.  Wheeler,  Meherrin  Church,  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers,"  p.  41ff. 
"  Of  the  Meadows  church  I  have  found  no  further  reference. 
"  A  sketch  of  Rev.  Charles  Daniel  may  be  found  in  Kehukee  Association,  235f. 
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ticular  baptist.  Became  minister  of  this  churcli  N'ov.  15,  1756.  Mar- 
ried Amy  Clark,  but  has  no  issue.  He  is  a  wise  and  knowing  man,  and 
therefore  often  consulted  in  civil  and  law  matters.  He  dropped  preach- 
ing as  soon  as  he  began  to  suspect  the  orthodoxy  of  arminianism,  and 
took  it  not  up  again  till  he  had  assurance  of  his  being  in  a  state  of 
grace 

PASQUOTANK^^ 

Otherwise  called  ^orthmeeting 
from  its  situation,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  [p.  11]  Pasquotank 
river,  in  a  county  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  'N.  E.  from  Edentown, 
and  miles  SSW  from  Philadelphia.     The  house  is  50  feet  by  25, 

erected  in  1757  chiefly  at  the  charge  of  John  Purges.  'No  estate.  No 
fixed  salary.  The  pay  of  the  minister  is  only  in  way  of  presents.  The 
members  are  192.  families  about  300.  Ruling  elders  and  laying  on  of 
hands  admitted.  Communion  celebrated  the  ist  Sunday  in  March. 
June.  December.  September.  N'or  ordained  minister.  This  their  present 
state. — Their  beginning  was  in  this  manner.     About  the  year  sev- 

eral persons  in  the  neighborhood  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  General 
baptists,  and  held  their  meeting  in  private  houses  till  1736  when  they 
erected  a  small  place,  having  Rev.  William  Burges^^  (who  was  then  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace)  to  their  minister.  Their  number  then  was 
about  30.  Thus  they  went  on  to  1757  when  the  following  persons  em- 
braced the  particular  scheme  viz  John  Purges  Esq.  then  pastor,  and  his 
son  William  his  assistant,  John  Squire,  Isaac  Cartwright,^^  William 
Burges  Jur.  James  Earl,  Joel  Brocket,  Henry  Hayman,  Thos.  Cart- 
wright,  Mary  Burges,  Margaret  Earceluff  and  Sarah  Squire.  These  12 
were  Jan.  20,  1758  constituted  in  a  church  by  means  of  Rev.  mess. 
Thomas  Pope  and  Charles  Daniel — No  very  remarkable  thing  happened 
since,  except  that  in  13  years  they  increased  from  12  to  192,  and  that 
most  of  their  brethren  of  the  general  persuasion  have  joined  them.  The 
first  minis  was 

Eev.  John  Burges 

He  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  a  man  of  character  and  fortune,  and  many  years  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  He  died  Jul.  13.  1763,  [p.  12]  in  the  38  year  of 
his  age ;  and  was  interred  in  the  burying  ground  belonging  to  the  society, 
which  ground  and  meeting  house  were  his  own,  but,  by  his  request,  has 

«'  This  is  the  oldest  surviving  Baptist  church  in  the  Province.  Called  by  various  names,  Burgess' 
Meeting  House,  North  Meeting,  Camden  (after  1812);  and  now  Shiloh.  Some  account  of  it  has  been 
given  in  a  note  above. 

'8  By  reference  to  the  Colonial  Records,  IV,  461,  etc.,  it  may  be  seen  that  William  Burgess  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Both  before  and  after  the  "unarmed  rebellion,"  he  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Colonial  Records,  IV,  813;  also  court  records  in  files  of  Historical  Commi.ssion.  Like- 
wise his  son,  Rev.  John  Burgess  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  so  were  several  other  Baptist  ministers. 
It  is  probable  that  they  desired  this  ofhce  in  order  that  they  might  officiate  at  the  marriages  of  their 
members.  Dempsey  Burgess,  a  son  of  the  first  WiUi am  Burgess,  held  many  important  ofiices  and  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Continental  forces  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  Colonial  Records,  X,  532. 

'8  Of  the  members  mentioned  Isaac  Cartwright,  Thomas  Cartwright,  and  Henry  Hayman  were 
in  the  militia,  Pasquotank  County,  in  1754.  State  Records  XXII,  345ff,  while  Thomas  Cartwright 
was  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier.    State  Records,  XV,  728. 
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been  properly  conveyed  to  the  society  by  his  son  Demsey.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preched  by  Rev.  Charles  Daniel,  to  a  crowded  audience  who 
expressed  much  grief  at  the  loss  of  so  bright  and  burning  a  light.  He 
was  ordained  minister  of  this  church  at  the  constitution  or  reform. 
Jan.  20  1758.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Bell  by  whom  he  had  children, 
John,  Demsey,  William,  Zephaniah.  After  his  death  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor  for  about  6  years.    His  successor  was 

Rev.  Henry  Ahhot"^^ 

Born  Oct.  28.  1737, 
at  Westminister,  in  Middlesex  county.  Bred  a  churchman;  Embraced 
the  sentiments  of  the  general  baptist  in  1758,  and  had  the  ordinance  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  Rev.  Josph  Parker  in  Jul.  the  same  year.  Or- 
dained in  Mar.  1767  by  Mess.  Charles  Daniel  and  James  Gamewell, 
sometimes  after  he  had  changed  his  sentiments ;  and  Sep.  3.  1769  became 
minister  of  this  church.  Rev.  John  Meglamre  assisting.  He  died  Feb. 
1772.  leaving  no  issue. 

TOSN'EOT*^  [p.  13] 

So  distinguished  from  a  creek  in  Edgcombe  county  (near  to  which  the 
meeting  house  stands)  emptying  itself  into  Contantony  and  that  into 
IN'euse  river.  The  house  is  28  feet  by  16,  distant  80  miles  W  from  ISTew- 
burn  and  SSW  from  Philadelphia.     It  was  erected  in  on 

land  given  by  Rev.  John  Thomas.*^  I^o  estate.  The  minister  is  re- 
warded in  a  way  of  presents.     Ruling  elders  and  laying  on  of  hands 

*»  Mr.  Edwards'  sketch  of  Abbot  is  defective  and  erroneous.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Abbot, 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  "He  left  England,  while  young,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his 
parents,  and  came  over  to  America.  He  had  a  tolerable  education  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  keep- 
ing school  until  converted,  and  called  to  the  ministry."  Kehukee  Association,  107ff .  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  that  met  at  Halifax  in  April  and  November,  1776,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  which  drafted  the  Constitution.  "To  him  we  owe  our  thanks,  in  measure,  for  the  security 
of  some  of  our  religious  rights."  Ibid.  It  was  said  that  he  was  the  author  of  Article  XIX  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  on  Religious  Liberty  and  it  is  probable  that  Article  XXXIV  of  the  Constitution  itself  for- 
bidding and  Establishment  owed  much  to  him.  Weeks,  Church  and  State  in  North  Carolina,  p.  58, 
accepts  the  statement  of  Burkitt  as  true.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Resolution  passed  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Congress  to  authorize  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Colonial  Records,  X,  990.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  1788  and  the  1789  Conventions  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  voting  with  the  minority  in  the  Convention  of  1788.  Elliott's  De- 
bates, IV,  191f.  (four-vol.  ed.)     He  died  in  May,  1791. 

"  Tosenot.  The  present  speUing  is  Toisnot.  "Tossneot  is  an  Indian  name  spelt  in  various  ways; 
Toesnot,  Toisnot.  There  is  a  swamp  of  that  name  and  a  creek  running  from  it.  The  village  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  called  Elm  City  was  once  known  as  Toisnot."  Battle,  Minutes  of 
the  Kehukee  Association,  note  3. 

«  Turner  and  Bridgers,  History  of  Edgecombe  County,  p.  52,  give  the  name  of  the  donor  as  S. 
Thomas,  not  J.  Thomas,  probably  by  error.  But  their  statement  is  interesting  since  it  was  taken 
from  a  court  record  which  gives  evidence  of  the  strife  engendered  when  the  reforming  Particular  Bap- 
tists dispossessed  the  much  more  numerous  General  Baptists  of  their  church  connection  and  property. 
It  reads:  "The  Inferior  Court  furthermore  made  provision  for  religious  worship.  The  first  reference 
concerning  religious  matters  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  petition  in  1759  by  John  Thomas  and  others 
of  the  profession  of  Ana-Baptist.  It  seems  that  a  Society  of  Baptists  had  constructed  a  meeting  house, 
and  a  division  in  the  society  had  occasioned  a  dispute  over  the  legal  owners;  consequently  John  Thomas 
the  leader  of  the  Ana-Baptist  element,  petitioned  for  a  claim  to  the  meeting  house  which  had  been 
constructed  under  his  supervision.  The  church  had  been  constructed  on  Mr.  S.  Thomas'  land,  near 
Jonathan  Thomas',  according  to  a  grant  issued  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the  dissenting  element  and  had  forcefully  closed  the  doors  of  the  church 
to  the  services  of  the  Baptist  Society.  There  is  no  record  of  the  court's  disposition  of  the  matter,  and 
so  far  as  known  it  was  never  decided  or  its  legal  owners  identified." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Particular  Baptists,  represented  by  John  Thomas,  retained  poses- 
sion  of  the  premises.  This  church  was  a  few  years  later  a  member  of  the  Kehukee  Association  and  its 
pastor  was  John  Thomas. 
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admit  [p.  14]  ted.  Families  about  75,  whereof  100  are  baptized  and  in 
the  communion,  celebrated  here  the  4th  Sunday  in  Feb.  May.  Aug.  Nov. 
The  minister,  Kev.  John  Thomas — This  their  present  state — They  origi- 
nated from  the  general  baptists.  The  names  of  them  who  first  declared 
for  the  particular  scheme  are  Rev.  John  Thomas  &  wife,  Moses  Baker  & 
wife,  Jonathan  Weaver  &  wife,  John  Thomas  jur  and  wife,  John  Barnes 
and  wife,  Jonathan  Thomas  and  wife,  Sarah  Hickman,  Obedience 
Thomas;  the  14  were  constituted  on  the  particular  plan  Sep.  7.  1758. 
The  first  minister  is  the  present 

R&i}.  John  Tliomas^^ 

A  native  of  Virginia  : 
Bred  a  churchman.  Embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists  in  1748  & 
had  the  ordinance  administered  to  him  by  Rev  Josiah  Hart.  Ordained 
by  Rev.  mess.  George  Graham  &  John  More,  at  which  time  he  took 
on  him  the  care  of  the  chh.  His  wife  is  Christiana  Roberts  by  whom  he 
has  children,  John,  Jonathan,  Obedience,  Theophilus,  Milicent,  Teresa; 
married  into  the  William  Hilliard,  Rogers,  and  Hill  families  and  have 
raised  22  grand  children. 

TAR-RIVER** 

So  called  from  the  river  which  runs  near  the  meeting  house,  in  Gren- 
ville  county,  165  miles  ISTW  from  l^ewburn,  and  450,  SSW  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  church  consists  of  two  branches;  one  near  said  river, 
where  is  a  place  of  worship,  32  feet  by  20,  built  in  1765,  on  land  given 
by  James  Meadows;*^  [p.  15]  the  other  at  Flat-river*^  where  a  meeting 
is  kept  in  a  school-house.  IsTo  estate.  ISTo  salary,  except  presents  to  the 
amount  of  about  20£.  J^o  elders.  E'o  laying  on  of  hands.  The  families 
about  56  whereof  42  persons  are  baptized  and  in  communion  which  is 

<3  There  were  two  Baptist  preachers  of  the  name  of  John  Thomas,  father  and  son,  and  also  a  second 
son  named  Jonathan,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  tne  three.  Probably  the  father  is  here  meant.  A 
John  Thomas,  probably  the  father,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Edgecombe,  October  11, 
1749,  Colonial  Records,  IV,  976;  and  later  to  the  same  office  by  Ordinance  of  Convention  of  1776.  State 
Records,  XXIII,  993.  In  May,  1771  the  County  Coiut  of  Edgecombe  licensed  Rev.  Jonathan  Thomas 
to  preach,  upon  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribing  to  the  test.  He  was  recommended 
by  George  Graham  and  John  Moore.  The  authors  of  the  History  of  Edgecombe  County,  43,  state  that 
he  was  the  first  non-conformist  preacher  ever  so  legalized  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.    We  have  seen  that  Palmer  was  so  Hcensed  in  1738. 

**  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  the  Tar  Eiver  Church,  but  the  names  of 
the  members  as  given  and  the  data  given  in  the  text  indicate  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  present  town 
of  Tar  River  in  Granville  County.  In  the  History  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  47,  it  is  called  the  Church 
in  Granville  County.  The  minutes  of  the  Flat  River  Association  show  that  as  late  as  1836  Tar  River 
was  a  member  of  that  body.  After  that  date  its  name  is  no  longer  found  in  the  minutes,  its  members 
having  probably  gone  to  another  church.  This  seems  to  be  the  place  where  Rev.  High  McAden  often 
preached  in  1755  and  1756.  He  calls  it  sometimes  Tar  River  and  again  "Old  Sherman's."  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  church  is  given  as  Sherman. 

<6  Meadows  is  a  common  Granville  County  name.  James  Meadows,  probably  because  he  had 
been  a  Regulator,  was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1778.  State  Records,  XXII,  168.  In 
1754  he  and  Thomas  Goss,  named  in  the  text,  were  in  the  militia  in  Captain  Andrew  Hampton's  com- 
pany. Ibid.,  379.  Three  other  constituent  members  of  this  church,  Solomon  Langston,  Absolom 
Langston,  and  James  Langston  were  in  Captain  Daniel  Harris'  company.  Ibid.,  374.  Wm.  Forest 
was  a  pensioner,  Ibid.,  65,  having  served  as  a  Revolutionary  Soldier  in  Captain  Temple's  company, 
State  Records,  XIV,  740.  He  was  a  member  of  the  grandjury  at  the  Hillsborough  court  of  September, 
1768,  in  which  Edmund  Fanning  and  Herman  Husband  were  tried.  Probably  all  the  references  are 
to  the  Wm.  Forest  named  in  the  text. 

"  Flat  River  probably  never  became  an  independent  church.  It  was  probably  in  what  is  now  the 
northeastern  part  of  Durham  County. 
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here  administered  the  4th  Lords  day  in  Jan.  Apr.  Jul.  Oct.  The 
minister,  Rev.  Henry  Ledbetter.  This  their  present  state.  They  had 
their  beginning  about  the  year  1749  but  then  were  arminians.  In 
process  of  time  they  embraced  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  were  re-consti- 
tuted. Apr.  3.  1761,  by  Mr  Walker  of  Fishing-creek  from  whose  church 
they  originated.  The  constituents  were  Henry  Ledbetter  and  wife, 
John  Shearman  and  wife,  Thomas  Goss  and  wife.  Rich.  Gibbs  and  wife, 
Edward  Yesy  and  wife,  James  Langston,  Absolom  Langston,  Solomon 
Langston,  Jeremiah  Lewis  and  wife,  Benj.  Hubbard,  Wm  Forrest,  Mary 
Shoemaker,  Lucy  Thompson,  Eliz.  Span.  ISTo  very  remarkable  event 
since.    The  first  minister  was 

Rev.  William  Washington 

He  was  a  native  of  Yirginia.  Bred  a  churchman.  Embraced  the 
sentiments  of  the  baptists  about  1745  and  had  the  ordinance  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  Rev.  Rich.  Jones  of  Burley.*^  Ordained  about  1746, 
and  becoming  a  particular  baptist  took  the  care  of  the  church  in  1761 ; 
but  resigned  the  same  year  in  favour  of  Mr  Ledbetter.  His  wife  was 
Tabitha  Reeves  by  whom  he  had  children.  He  was  prosecuted  for  talk- 
ing against  the  church  of  England  while  in  Yirginia;  and  upon  his 
removal  to  IsTorth-carolina,  the  prosecution  was  renued  at  Enfield,  which 
cost  him  upwards  of  40£.*^    His  successor  is  the  present.  Rev. 

Rev.   [p.  16]   Henry  Ledh&tter^^ 

Of  him  we  have  treated  under  Linches-creeh  in  South-carolina.  He 
became  a  particular  baptist  by  means  of  Rev.  Stephen  Hollinsworth. 

RED-BAIsrKS^<> 

In  Pitt-county  near  Tar  river. 
From  IsTewburn  miles.  The  families  about  100  whereof  82  persons 
are  baptized  and  in  communion.  It  was  constituted  JN'ov.  20  1758  by 
Thos.  Pope  and  Joseph  Willis.    The  minister  is 

"  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  on  April  30,  1727,  succeeded  Rev.  Robert  Nordin,  its  first  pastor,  in  the  care 
of  the  General  Baptist  chvirch  at  Burley,  Virginia.    Semple,  Virginia  Baptists,  344. 

*«  Mr.  Washington  seems  to  have  left  Virginia  to  escape  prosecution  there.  His  offense,  according 
to  Edwards'  account  in  his  notebook,  was  saying  that  "Churchmen  are  fools."  In  what  court  Wash- 
ington was  tried  is  not  clear,  but  possibly  in  the  Parish  Court,  which  up  to  1746  exercised  most  of  the 
functions  later  belonging  to  the  County  Court.    History  of  Edgecombe  County.  54f . 

*'  Rev.  Henry  Ledbetter  was  prominent  in  early  Baptist  affairs  in  the  Carolinas.  He  came  to  North 
Carolina  from  Prince  George  County,  Va.,  where  he  was  born  in  1721.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Upper  Fishing  Creek  church  in  1748,  and  was  ordained  in  1750.  In  a  few  months  he  became  a  convert 
to  Calvinism  and  going  to  South  Carolina  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lynch's  Creek.  He  returned 
to  North  Carolina  in  1761  and  was  here  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Morgan  Edwards,  Materials  for 
S.  C.   His  church  was  a  constituent  member  of  the  new  Association  organized  by  Burkitt  in  1777. 

"  Mr  Edwards  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  Red  Banks  was  first  a  congregation  of  General  Bap- 
tists, and  that  the  constitution  he  mentions  was  that  of  the  Particular  Baptist  order.  At  this  place, 
on  April  7,  1756,  Rev.  Hugh  McAden  "preached  to  a  pretty  large  company  of  various  sorts  of  people, 
but  fewer  Presbyterians."  Foote.  Sketches,  173.  This  church  was  one  of  the  constituent  members 
of  the  Kehukee  Association  in  1769. 
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Rev.  Jeremiah  Rhame^'^ 

Bred  a  churchman.  Embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists  in 
1755  but  in  the  general  scheme  in  1758,  and  prosylited  many  to  his  way 
of  thinking  who  with  him  were  formed  into  a  church  the  time  before 
mentioned.  He  married  Eliz.  Bradley  by  whom  he  has  children  Abigail, 
Jeremiah,  Ebenezer,  Bradley,  Benoni. 

GRE[p.  17]AT-COHAEA^2 

So  called  from  a  creek  (emptying  itself  into  Capefear)  near  to  which 
the  meetinghouse  stands,  in  Duplin  county,  60  miles  W  from  l^ewburn. 
The  families  about  20  whereof  8  persons  are  baptized  and  in  com.  The 
minister,  Rev.  Edward  Brown — They  began  by  means  of  the  same  min- 
ister's preaching  in  1749,  and  when  a  considerable  number  was  baptized 
sent  for  Rev.  mess.  Thos.  Pope,  Jonathan  Thomas  and  Stephen  Hol- 
lingsworth  to  form  them  into  a  chh  which  was  effected  Octob.  15  1759. 
The  constituents  were  12.  They  increased  exceedingly  till  the  troubles 
of  the  Regulation  compelled  them  to  quit  the  province  except  the  8  per- 
sons before  mentioned.^^    Their  first  minister  is 

Re0.  Edward  Brown^'^ 

He  was  bred  a  churchman. 
Became  a  baptist,  on  the  general  plan,  in  1749.  Had  the  ordinance  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  [p.  18]  Rev.  Wm.  Sojourner  and  ordained  the 
same  year  (1749)  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Sometime  before  1759 
he  changed  his  sentiments  and  became  a  particular  Baptist.  His  wife 
Prudence  Sherrod  by  whom  he  has  5  children;  one  married  into  the 
Stephens  family. 

THREE  CREEKS^^ 

[p.  19] 


"  Mr.  Edwards*  sketch  of  Jeremiah  Rhame  is  imperfect  and  somewhat  erroneous.  Furman's 
History  of  the  Charleston  Association  shows  that  in  1755  Rhame  was  pastor  of  Catfish,  a  Particular  Bap- 
tist church,  near  Latta,  S.  C,  which  that  year  joined  the  Association.  He  moved  back  to  South  Caro- 
lina about  1771  or  1772.  Kehukee  Association,  295.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  until  extreme  old  age, 
being  one  of  "three  zealous  and  much  approved  preachers  of  the  gospel"  who  died  in  1805.  Benedict. 
History  of  Baptist,  II,  147. 

"  Great  Cohara,  the  church  now  called  Rowan,  near  Clinton,  Sampson  County.  It  joined  the 
Charleston  Association  the  year  of  its  organization  as  a  Particular  Baptist  church.    Furman's  History. 

5'  This  is  contemporary  testimony  of  how  the  Regulator  troubles  affected  every  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince. 

6<  Rev.  Edward  Brown  is  doubtless  the  same  as  he  who  is  mentioned  as  the  Assistant  of  Sojourner 
at  Kehukee,  1743-49.  He  was  in  the  Province  as  early  as  1739  and  was  a  freeholder  of  Edgecombe 
County.     Colonial  Records,  IV,  349,  761. 

"  Three  Creeks,  Swift,  Middle,  Black  in  Johnston  and  Wake.  Edwards  has  no  information  of 
churches  south  of  New  Bern  except  of  Great  Cohara,  which  he  probably  received  at  Kehukee,  the 
home  chvu-ch  of  the  pastor  of  the  Great  Cohara  church.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  visit  this  section  of 
the  Province.  When  he  was  making  his  book  he  left  blank  pages  against  the  names  of  these  churches 
hoping  to  fill  them  in  later. 

Three  Creeks,  we  learn  from  Furman's  Charleston  Association,  became  a  member  of  that  body  in 
1758,  and  was  "organized  by  Tully."  Perhaps  Rev.  Thomas  Tully,  who  in  1755  was  preaching  in  Bute, 
is  meant.  Kehukee  Association,  230.  A  man  of  this  name,  on  September  25,  1741,  received  a  grant 
for  300  acres  of  land  in  Edgecombe.  Colonial  Records,  IV,  602.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  In 
1777  Three  Creeks  appears  on  the  list  of  churches  in  the  minutes  of  the  Kekuhee  Association,  with  John 
Moore  as  pastor.  A  delegate  from  the  church  this  year  was  Hardy  Sanders,  a  man  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  both  Wake  and  Johnston  counties. 
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BLADEN-COUI^TY^^ 

[p.  20] 


BEAK-CEEEK^^ 

So  named  from  a  creek  emptying  into  the  ISTeuse,  near  to  cli  the 
meeting  house  stands,  in  Dobbs  county,  60  miles  WI^W  from  ISTewburn. 
The  house  is  20  feet  by  15,  built  in  on  land  given  by  Joshuah  Her- 

ring. No  estate.  Ruling  elders  and  laying  on  of  hands  allowed.  The 
families  about  40  whereof  30  are  baptized  and  in  communion,  cele- 
brated 1st  Sunday  in  Jan.  Apr.  Jul.  October.  This  church  originated 
by  a  transformation  of  general  Baptists  into  particular  chiefly  by  means 
of  Rev.  mess.  Miller  &  Vanhorn  in  1757  'No.  15.     The  first  minister  is 

Rev.  George  Graham^^ 

Arr[p.  21]ived  in  America  in  his  youth.  Embraced  Believer's  bap- 
tism in  the  year  1750.  Changed  the  general  for  prt  scheme  about  1756. 
He  is  yet  alive  but  past  his  labour.    His  successor  is 

Rev.  Joshua  Herring^^ 

A  native  of  I^.  Carolina.  Bred  a  chh  man.  Embraced  Believers  bap. 
in  1756.  Ordained  in  1767  by  Mess  George  Graham  and  Jonath. 
Thomas.  He  married  Elizabeth  Matchet  by  whom  he  has  children. 
Mary,  Matchet,  Elizabeth. 

"  The  church  in  Bladen  County  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called  Beaver  Dam, 
near  the  boundary  of  Cumberland  and  Bladen.  We  learn  from  Furman's  History  that  it  joined  the 
Charleston  Association  in  1758,  and  was  organized  by  Stephen  Hollingsworth  in  January,  1756.  The 
church,  which  probably  included  several  congregations  in  the  territory  of  the  present  counties  of  Bladen 
Cumberland  and  Robeson,  owed  its  origin  to  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Welsh  Neck  Baptists 
on  the  Pee  Dee  into  North  Carolina. 

Stephen  Hollingsworth  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  a  man  of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Bladen,  and  who  on  September  9,  1735,  was  granted  640  acres  of  land  in  that  county. 
Colonial  Records,  IV,  56,  58.  Later  he  proved  six  headrights  in  New  Hanover  and  obtained  a  further 
grant  of  600  acres  in  that  county.  Ibid.,  IV,  763,  804.  He  had  no  little  part  in  winning  the  General 
Baptist  preachers  of  North  Carolina  to  Calvinism.  In  1751  he  won  Rev.  Henry  Ledbetter,  who  had 
been  ordained  at  (Upper)  Fishing  Creek  in  Bute  County  the  year  before.  He  assisted  in  the  re-con- 
stitution of  the  Great  Cohara  church  on  the  Particular  Baptist  order.  He  is  heard  of  no  more  after 
that  year,  and  probably  died  about  that  time. 

"  This  Bear  Creek  is  in  the  present  county  of  Lenoir.  Tne  church  continued  for  many  years  but 
is  now  extinct.  The  date  mentioned  for  its  constitution,  Nov.  15,  1757,  is  erroneous.  It  was  probably 
organized  a  year  earlier,  since  Miller  and  Vanhorn  seem  to  have  left  the  Province  about  the  end  of  1756, 
and  were  certainly  back  in  Philadelphia  and  in  attendance  on  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1757,  at  which  meeting  Miller  was  given  a  new  mission  to  New  York.  Philadelphia  Baptist  As- 
sociation, 75. 

'8  Rev.  George  Graham's  name  often  appears  in  Edwards'  records.  It  was  also  found  on  the  peti- 
tion for  registration  of  place  of  worship  presented  to  Chief  Justice  Montgomery  in  1742.  If  he  was  at 
that  time  a  Baptist,  Edwards'  date  of  1750  for  his  conversion  to  behever's  baptism  is  wrong.  With  ref- 
erence to  him  we  find  the  following  in  the  legislative  journals,  April  21,  1762:  "Mr.  Caswell  presented 
a  Certificate  from  the  County  Court  of  Dobbs  recommending  George  Graham  to  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ing Pubhc  Taxes,  and  doing  public  duties.  Granted."  Colonial  Records,  VI,  819.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  this  immunity  from  taxes  and  pubhc  duties  was  extended  to  some  other  Baptist  ministers 
in  colonial  days.    Every  minister  of  the  Establishment  had  such  immunity. 

"  Rev.  Joshua  Herring  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Johnston  County,  Oct.  16,  1749, 
before  Dobbs  had  been  erected  from  its  territory.  Colonial  Records,  IV,  969.  In  1776  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  office  for  Dobbs  County  by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  State  Records,  XXIII,  993. 
He  continued  with  the  church  at  Bear  Swamp  for  many  years  but  late  in  hfe  moved  to  New  Hanover 
and  became  pastor  of  churches  in  that  County  and  Bladen.  Asplund's  Baptist  Register,  for  1790.  Rev. 
Hugh  McAden  spent  the  night  of  March  30,  1756  in  his  house  and  was  detained  until  Herring  assembled 
a  congregation  to  hear  him.    Foote,  Sketches,  174. 
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SWIFTS-CEEEK^^ 

So  called  from  a  branch  (near  to  which  the  meeting  house  stands) 
which  empties  into  the  ISTeuse,  in  Craven  county,  12  miles  NbW  from 
Newburn,  and  SSW  from  Philadelphia.     The  families  about  150 

whereof  72  persons  are  baptized  and  in  communion — This  their  present 
state — They  originated  by  means  Eev.  William  Burges  of  Pasquotank^^ 
who  in  preached  in  the  parts  and  baptized  many  in  the  general 

scheme;  but  in  1756  were  visited  by  Eev.  mess  Benj.  Miller  and  F.  P. 
van  Horn  who  prosylited  the  following  persons  and  formed  them  into  a 
church  Feb.  27  the  same  year.  Their  names  were  Joseph  Willi,  George 
risher,^^  Abraham  Warrin,^^  James  Willis,  Samuel  Willis,  James  Per- 
dieu,  Jacob  Miller,  Elizabeth  Willis,  Ann  Miller,  [p.  24]  Mary  Willis, 
Elizabeth  Wane,  Mary  Fisher,  Susanna  Willis,  Mary  Warren,  Mary 
Miller —    The         the  first  minister  is  the  present 

Ren,  Joseph  Willis^'^ 

He  was  ordained  by 
Mess.  George  Graham  &  William  Fulsher  and  at  the  same  time 

became  minister  of  this  church.  His  wife  is  Eliz.  Simmons  by  whom 
he  has  children  Mary,  Joseph,  Thomas,  Caleb,  Eichard,  Jesse  and 
Ephraim. 

PAET  II 

Treats  of  the  Sepakate  Baptists  in  the  province  of  IsTorth  Carolina 

Of  these  we  have  said  something  in  our  III  vol.  part  2d,  p.  52,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  Besides  Separatists,  they  are  sometimes 
called  Newlights,  because,  in  their  manner,  they  resemble  th[p.  23Jose 
devout  people  to  the  northward  who,  in  1740,  acquired  the  names  of 
Separatists  and  Neivlights:  the  ministers  resemble  those  in  tones  of 
voice  and  actions  of  body;  and  the  people  in  crying-out  under  the 
ministry,  falling-dowrh  as  in  fits,  and  awaking  in  extacies;  and  both 
ministers  and  people  resemble  those  in  regarding  impulses,  visions,  and 
revelations.  But  it  must  be  observed  yt.  these  things  are  not  true  of  all 
the  separate  Baptists;  there  are  some  exceptions:  neither  do  all  regard 
the  nine  Christian-rites,  but  only  baptism,  the  Lords  supper,  and  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  Of  the  separate  baptists  there  are  9  churches  in  North- 
carolina.    We  begin  with  the  mother  of  them  all,  viz 

«»  The  church  at  Swift  Creek  long  survived,  being  in  existence  in  1811,  under  the  care  of  David 
Whitford.    Benedict,  History  of  Baptists,  II,  525. 

"  This  statement  indicates  the  early  proselyting  activity  of  the  Pasquotank  (Shiloh)  ministers. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  ascertained  the  date  of  Burges's  labors  here.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  names  of  the  members  indicate  that  several,  Fisher  and  Miller,  were  of  German 
origin,  while  that  of  Perdieu  suggest  a  Huguenot  family. 

"  George  Fisher  was  on  the  grand  jury  that  failed  to  find  a  true  bill  against  Herman  Husband 
in  1771.     State  Records,  VII,  231. 

"  Abraham  Warren,  Samuel  Willis,  James  Perdieu,  and  Jacob  Miller,  were  all  freeholders  of  Craven 
County.  See  references  in  index  to  Colonial  Records.  Jacob  Miller  was  a  Palatine,  Colonial  Records, 
IV,  954-56.  One  of  his  name  was  an  Indian  Ranger  in  the  Tuscarora  War,  Ibid.,  II,  275:  a  juror  to 
the  General  Court  at  Edenton  in  1724,  Ibid.,  275;  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1731,  Ibid.,  Ill,  244. 

"  Rev.  Joseph  W'illis  continued  for  many  years  pastor  of  this  church.  In  1776  it  joined  the  Kehu- 
kee  Association  (Minutes). 
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SANDY-CREEK 

So  called  from  a  little  creek  near  to  wliich  the  meeting  house  stands, 
in  the  forks  of  Capefear-river  (which  forks  are  Deep^river  and  Haw- 
river*)  in  the  county  of  Guilford,  250  miles  NW  from  J^ewburn,  and 
about  560  SSW  from  Philadelphia.  The  place  of  worship  is  30  feet  by 
26,  built  in  1762,  on  land  given  by  Seamore  York.^^  INTo  estate.  No 
salary,  except  presents,  to  the  amount  of  about  20£.  Here  ruling  elders, 
eldresses,  and  deaconnesses  are  allowed;  also  the  9  christian  rites:  bap- 
tism; Lords-supp&r;  love-feast;  laying-on^of -hands ;  washing- feet; 
anointing-the  sick;  right-haand  of  fellowship;  hiss  of  charity;  demoting 
children.  The  families  about  40,  whereof  14  person  are  baptized  and  in 
communion,  administered  here  every  Lords-day  except  they  failed  to  get 
wine.  JSTo  ordained  minister,  but  have  two  exhorters  viz  Tiden  Lane®^ 
and  James  Billingsley.^^  This  their  present  state.  They  had  their  be- 
ginning, Nov.  22  1755,  when  t[24]he  following  persons  arrived  to  the 
place,  viz  Shubal  Stearns  and  wife,  Peter  Stearns  and  wife,  Ebenezer 
Stearns  and  wife.  Shubal  Stearns  jur.  and  wife,  Daniel  Marshall,  and 
wife,  Joseph  Breed  and  wife,  Enis  Stimson®^  and  wife,  Jonathan  Polk 
and  wife.^^  The  Stearns  travelled  hither  from  Boston,  and  in  their  way 
(at  Millcreek  in  Virginia)  Marshall  and  Breed  joined  them;  these  last 
were  baptized  at  Millcreek  by  Rev.  Sam.  Heaton;  but  Stearns  and  his 
company  at  Winsor  in  Connecticut.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  to  Sandy 
creek  they  built  a  little  meeting  house  on  the  spot  where  the  present 
stands.  Very  remarkable  things  may  be  said  of  this  church,  worthy  a 
place  in  Gillis's  book^°  and  inferior  to  no  instance  he  gives  of  the  modern 
success  of  the  gospel  in  different  parts  of  the  world  (1)  It  began  with 
16  souls;  and  in  a  short-time  increased  to  606,  spreading  its  branches  to 
Deep-river'^^    and   Ahhots-cr&ehp   which    branches   are   gone   to    other 

«*  Haywood,  M.  DeL.,  Governor  Tryon  of  North  Carolina,  p.  179,  by  implication  classes  Seymore  York 
as  a  Regulator.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  was  so,  and  the  contrary  is  suggested  by  his  name  being 
on  petition  in  behalf  of  outlawed  Regulators.  Colonial  Records,  IX,  26f.,  29f.  But  in  1776  he  was  a 
Loyalist  and  on  the  order  of  Governor  Martin  he  gathered  a  company  of  thirty-four  men  with  which 
he  joined  General  McDonald  and  was  captured  at  Moore's  Creek  in  February  of  that  year.  He  was 
probably  paroled  upon  petition  of  his  wife.    After  that  we  hear  no  more  of  him.    /bid.,  X,  441,  598,  841. 

^«  Tidence  Lane  was  from  the  Yadkin  country.  In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  text,  it  may  be 
said  that  Lane  with  several  other  members  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Church,  about  1780,  organized  in  a 
church  capacity  and  removed  to  the  Watagua  section  of  Tennessee,  whither  many  of  their  brethren 
had  already  gone,  and  settled  on  Boon  Creek.  Benedict,  History  of  Baptists,  II,  214f.  See  also  sketch 
of  his  grandson.  Rev.  T.  J.  Lane,  in  Borum,  Tennessee  Baptist  Ministers,  433ff. 

"  James  Billingley  was  one  of  the  Regulators  who  in  August,  1768,  signed  an  address  to  Governor 
Tryon,  agreeing  to  submit  all  grievances  to  the  courts  of  Law.    Colonial  Records,  VII,  812f. 

"  The  name  is  correctly  given  as  Stinson  in  Edwards'  notebook.  The  family  name  s\u"vives  in 
that  section  until  this  day. 

«»  At  least  nine  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Sandy  Creek  church  afterwards  went  to  South 
Carolina,  These  were  Daniel  Marshall  and  wife,  Joseph  Breed  and  wife,  Peter  Stearns  and  wife,  Enoa 
Stinson  and  wife,  and  Ebenezer  Stearns.    Materials  for  S.  C. 

?»  The  reference  is  to  Dr.  John  GiUies'  Life  of  Whitefield,  London,  1772. 

"  The  exact  site  of  this  church  is  not  now  known,  but  it  was  probably  near  where  the  road  from  the 
north  to  Campbellton  crossed  Deep  River.  This  church  did  not  continue  longer  than  1760  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  though  it  was  afterwards  a  branch  of  the  Haw  River  Church.  In  1760  its  pastor  with 
a  large  contingent  of  the  church  went  first  to  Broad  River,  and  later  to  Fair  Forest,  South  Carolina, 
keeping  up  their  church  organization.  About  the  same  time,  Rev.  Joseph  Murphy  was  ordained, 
as  will  be  told  in  the  text,  pastor  of  another  independent  church,  and  with  it  traveled  and  rested  on 
Little  River  in  Anson  (now  Montgomery)  County. 

"  Abbot's  Creek  church,  organized  about  1756  with  Daniel  Marshall  as  pastor,  migrated  to  South 
Carolina  in  1761  and  settled  first  at  Beaver  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Broad  River,  and  after  two  years  went 
on  to  Stephen's  Creek,  otherwise  called  Horse  Creek,  S.  C,  near  Augusta.  Later  the  remnants  of  the 
Abbot's  Creek  church  were  gathered  and  reconstituted  as  a  church  which  survives  to  this  day. 
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provinces ;  and  most  of  the  members  of  this  church  have  followed  them, 
in  so  much  that  in  17  years  it  is  reduced  from  606  to  14  souls,  and  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  cause  of  this  dispersion  was  the  abuse 
of  power  which  too  much  prevailed  in  the  province  and  caused  the  in- 
habitants at  last  to  rise  up  in  arms,  and  fight  for  their  privileges;  but 
being  routed  (May  16,  1771)  they  despaired  of  seeing  better  times,  and 
therefore  quitted  the  province.  It  is  said  that  1500  families  departed 
since  the  battle  of  Almance ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  great  many  more  are 
only  waiting  to  dispose  of  their  plantations  in  order  to  follow  them. 
This  is  to  me  an  argument  that  their  grievances  were  real,  and  their  op- 
pression great  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 
They  who  would  be  informed  of  the  matter  may  read  the  address  of 
Grranville,  dated,  Nuthush  [p.  25]  June.  6.  1765,  and  published  in  the 
Granville  I^ewspapers.'''^  Also  the  reasons  of  Brunswick  and  Cumber- 
land for  not  paying  taxes  dated  May.  16.  1766."^*  Also  the  memorials 
and  addresses  Of  Orange  county,  published  in  a  book  entitled  an  Im^par- 
tial  Relation  of  the  first  rise  and  cause  of  the  recent  dijferences  in  public 
affairs  in  the  province  of  N.  Carolina,''^  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Hermon  Husband.  Some  of  the  complaints  are.  "yt  they  had  in  a 
way  of  tax  paid  between  20  and  3000  £  more  than  would  sink  their 
paper  money,  and  yet  about  60000  of  it  still  remained  unsunk  p.  30; 
that  Civil  officers  and  lawyers  extorted  more  than  the  law  allowed 
them — and  yet  were  not  punished,  but  suffered  to  prosecute  the  cam- 
plainers.  Col.  Edmond  Faning  being  convicted  of  this  at  Hilsborough 
Sep.  22.  1768  was  fined  only  one  penny  which  the  plaintiffs  considered 
as  a  mock  put  upon  them — that  sheriff  John  Wood  had  taken  more 
money  than  he  and  his  lawyers  could  account  for  yet  was  not  punished 
(p  60) — that  the  lawyers  instead  of  15/  took  30  s.  and  thence  to  3,  4 
and  5  £.  and  some  to  as  many  hundreds  (p  6),  and  that  neither  the  gov- 
ernors proclamations,  nor  prosecutions  in  civil  courts  remedied  or  abated 
the  oppressions."  But  to  return  (2)  Sandy-creek  chh  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  Separate-baptists.  From  this  Zion  went  forth  the  word,  and 
great  was  the  company  of  them  who  published  it:  it,  in  17  years,  has 
spread  branches  westward  as  far  as  the  great  river  Mississippi;^^  south- 
ward as  far  as  Georgia;  eastward  to  the  sea  and  Chesopeck  bay;  and 
northward  to  the  waters  of  Potowmack :  it,  in  17  years,  is  become  mother, 
grand-mother,  and  great  Grandmother  to  42  churches,  from  which  sprang 
125  ministers,  many  of  which  are  ordained  and  support  the  sacred  char- 
acter as  well  as  any  sett  of  clergy  in  Amer[p.  26]ica;  and  if  some  have 
turned  out  bad,  where  is  there  a  sett  of  clergy  that  can  throw  the  first 
stone,  and  say,  "We  all  are  good"?    As  for  the  outcries,  epilepsies  and 

"  This  is  the  only  reference  I  have  seen  to  the  "Granville  Newspapers."  What  were  they?  Who 
published  them?  Who  printed  them? 

7<  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  further  reference  to  the  document  containing  "the  reasons  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Cumbeiland  for  not  paying  taxes." 

'5  This  has  been  made  generally  available  in  a  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, Boyd,  W.  K.  (ed.)  Some  Eighteenth  Century  Tra'cs  Concerning  North  Carolina. 

'*  In  his  notebook  Edwards  says  "towards"  the  Mississippi. 
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extacies  attending  their  ministry  they  are  not  peculiar  to  them;  the 
I^ewengland  presbyterians  had  them  long  before;  and  in  Virginia,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  same  effects  attend  the  ministry  of  some  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  England,  particularly  Eev.  mes.  Devreaux  Garret  and 
Archibald  McE-oberts.  The  enchantments  of  sounds,  attended  with  cor- 
responding actions,  have  produced  greater  effects  than  these;  though  I 
believe  a  preternatural  and  invisible  hand  works  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Separte-baptists  bearing  down  the  human  mind,  as  was  the  case  in 
primitive  churches  1  Cor.  XIV.  25.    The  first  minister  was 

Rei).  Shuhal  Stearns 

He  had  mes.  Joseph  Breed^^  and  Daniel  MarshalP®  to  his  assistants, 
till  they  removed,  the  one  to  South-carolina,  the  other  to  Abbots-creek. 
Mr.  Stearns  was  born  in  Boston;  Jan.  28.  1706.  Bred  a  presbyterian. 
Embraced  the  principles  of  the  Baptists,  in  1751,  at  Toland  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  had  the  ordinances  administered  to  him  by  Rev.  Wait  Palmer, 
the  then  minister  of  Stoneington.  Ordained,  Mar.  20  1751,  by  said 
Palmer  and  Rev.  Joshuah  Mors,  the  then  minister  of  Newlondon.  Soon 
after  he  and  his  company  made  towards  Sandy-creek,  tarrying  a  while 
at  Opekon  in  Virginia.  He  died,  Nov.  20,  1771,  and  is  interred  near 
his  meeting  house,  where,  I  expect,  a  monument  will  be  raised  to  his 
memory. "^^  He  married  Sarah  Johnston  but  left  no  issue.  Mr.  Stearns 
was  but  a  little  man,  but  [27]  a  man  of  good  natural  parts  and  sound 
judgment.  Of  learning  he  had  but  a  small  share,  yet  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  books.  His  voice  was  musical  and  strong,  which  he 
managed  in  such  a  manner  as,  one  while,  to  make  soft  impressions  on 
the  heart,  and  fetch  tears  from  the  eyes  in  a  mechanical  way;  and  anon, 
to  shake  the  very  nerves  and  throw  the  animal  system  into  tumults  and 
purturbations.  All  the  Separate  ministers  copy  after  him  in  tones  of 
voice  and  actions  of  body ;  and  some  few  exceed  him.  His  character  was 
indisputably  good,  both  as  a  man,  a  christian  and  a  preacher.  In  his 
eyes  was  something  very  penetrating,  seemed  to  have  a  meaning  in  every 
glance,  of  which  I  will  give  one  example ;  and  the  rather  because  it  was 
given  me  by  a  man  of  good  sense,  I  mean  Tiden  Lane.  "When  the  fame 
of  Mr.  Steam's  preaching  (said  he)  had  reached  the  Atkin,  where  I 
lived,  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  go  and  hear  him.  Upon  my  arrival  I  saw  a 
venerable  old  man  sitting  under  a  peach-tree  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
and  the  people  gathering  about  him.    He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  immedi- 

"  Of  Joseph  Breed  little  more  is  known.  In  1758  he  had  charge  of  the  congregation  on  Little  River, 
and  represented  them  in  the  meeting  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association.  Semple,  Viroinia  Baptists,  43. 
About  1762  he  moved  to  South  Carolina.  Edwards,  Materials  for  S.  C.  It  seems  that  he  was  never 
ordained. 

'*  Daniel  Marshall  was  the  most  indefatigable  and  successful  of  Stearns'  assistants  in  gaining  prose- 
lytes to  the  Separate  Baptists,  preaching  not  only  in  many  parts  of  North  Carolina,  but  also  in  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carohna  and  Georgia.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1706;  was  bred  a  Presbyterian; 
but  becoming  a  proselyte  of  Whitcfield,  and  sharing  the  zeal  of  the  great  evangelist,  left  a  comfortable 
home,  and  with  his  wife  and  three  small  children,  became  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  Driven  in 
by  the  hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in  1754,  he  came  to  Opekon  (Winchester),  Va.  and  there 
became  a  Baptist,  and  the  next  year,  1755,  came  to  Sandy  Creek  with  Stearns. 

"  A  modest  monument  now  marks  the  grave  of  Stearns. 
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ately,  wliicli  made  me  feel  in  sucli  a  manners  as  I  never  had  felt  before. 
I  turned  to  quit  the  place  but  could  not  proceed  far.  I  walked  about, 
sometimes  catching  his  eyes  as  I  walked.  My  uneasiness  increased  and 
became  intolerable.  I  went  up  to  him,  thinking  yt  a  salutation  and 
shaking  hands  would  relieve  me :  but  it  happened  otherwise.  I  began  to 
think  that  he  had  an  evil  eye  and  ought  to  be  shunned;  but  shunning 
him  I  could  no  more  effect  than  a  bird  can  shun  the  Erattle  snake  when 
it  fixes  his  eyes  upon  it.  When  he  began  to  preach  [28]  my  perturba- 
tions increased  so  that  nature  could  no  longer  support  them  and  I  sunk 
to  the  ground."  Others  have  told  like  stories  of  impressions  which  his 
presence  made  upon  them  for  which  they  could  not  account.  A  little 
before  his  death  the  old  man  saw  this  uncommon  phenomenon ;  the  time 
was  Sep.  7,  1769  memorable  for  a  great  storm.  As  he  was  ascending  a 
hill  in  his  way  home  he  observed  in  the  horizon  a  white  heap  like  snow ; 
upon  his  drawing  near  he  perceived  the  heap  to  stand  suspended  in  the 
air  15  or  20  feet  above  ground.  Presently  it  fell  to  the  ground  and 
divided  itself  into  three  parts;  the  greatest  part  moved  northward;  a 
less  towards  the  south;  and  the  third,  which  was  less  than  either  but 
much  brighter,  remained  on  the  spot  where  the  whole  fell;  as  his  eyes 
followed  that  which  went  northward,  it  vanished;  he  turned  to  look  at 
the  other,  and  found  they  also  had  disappeared.  While  the  old  man 
pondered  what  the  phantom  the  division,  and  motions  of  it  meant  this 
thought  struck  him  "The  bright  heap  is  our  religious  interest;  which 
will  divide  and  spread  north  and  south,  but  chiefly  northward;  while  a 
small  part  remains  at  sandy-creek."  Time  has  proved  this  interpretation 
to  be  just;  for  in  Yirginia  (which  is  to  the  north  of  Sandy-creek)  the 
interest  prevails  more  than  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

LITTLE-EIYEK«« 

A  branch  of  Pedee,  near  to  which  the  meeting  house  stands  in  Anson 
county,  270  miles  SW  from  I^ewburn,  and  about  570  SSW  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  church  consists  of  four  [29]  branches,  one  near  Little^ 
riv&r,  where  is  a  house,  30  feet  by  20  built  in  1768,  another,  on  land 
given  by  Thomas  Ward;  another  branch  at  Rocky-rmer;  another  by 
Jone's-creek ;  and  the  fourth  by  Mountain-run.,^^  in  each  of  which  places 
is  a  meeting  house.  JSTo  estate.  ]^o  salary,  except  presents  amounting 
to  about  30  £.  Ruling  elders,  laying  on  of  hands  &c  admitted,  but  some- 
what divided  about  washing  feet  &c.  The  families  about  60,  whereof 
48  persons  are  baptized.  I^o  ordained  ministers ;  exhorters,  John  BuUin 
and  Edmund  Lilly.     This  their  present  state.     They  originated  from 

s"  Little  River  of  Pee  Dee  flows  south,  and  is  in  the  present  county  of  Montgomery.  The  chiu-ch 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  was  later  called  the  Fork  of  Little  River.  Purefoy.  Sandy  Creek 
Association,  77.  Sempic  states  that  tnis  church  was  represented  by  Joseph  Breed,  a  brother,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association  in  its  first  year,  which  was  1758.  Virginia  Baptists,  43.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Sandy  Creek  church,  and  became  independent  with  the  coming  of  Murphy, 
an  ordained  minister. 

8'  The  branches  of  the  church  were  on  me  streams  named.  That  of  Rocky  River  became  an  inde- 
pendent church  in  1790,  joining  the  Charleston  Association  that  year  (Minutes),  and  later  joining  the 
Sandy  Creek  Association.    Rev.  E.  M.  Brooks  has  recently  published  its  history. 
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Deepriver-church  (now  extinct)  as  tliat  did  from  tlie  churcli  of  Sandy- 
creek.  The  manner  was  this.  A  few  persons  had  taken  lands  near  said 
Little-river  and  were  about  removing  thither  from  Deepriver;  they  de- 
sired to  be  formed  into  a  church  first.  The  time  was  Sep.  9  1760;  the 
constituents,  Rich.  Curtis,  Joseph  Morphy  and  wife,  John  Lee  and  wife, 
Wm  Seary  and  wife,  Susanna  Carr.  Remarkable  since  are  (1)  This 
church  in  3  years  increased  from  5  souls  to  500,  and  builded  5  meeting 
houses;  but  are  now  reduced  to  a  handful,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fruitless 
issue  of  the  regulation  at  Almance,  which  made  most  of  them  quit  the 
province.^^  (2)  The  major  part  of  this  church  was  for  the  9  christian 
rites,  but  did  not  practice  them  in  expectation  of  universal  consent.  The 
first  minister  was 

Rev.  Joseph  Morphy^^ 

He  was  born,  Apr.  1,  1734,  in  Spotsylvania.®*  Bred  a  churchman. 
Embraced  the  principles  of  the  Baptists  in  1757,  and  had  the  ordinance 
administered  to  him  by  Rev.  Shubal  Stearns.  Or[30]dained  in  1760, 
at  which  time  he  took  care  of  this  church;  but  resigned  in  1768  in  order 
to  go  to  the  Atkin  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Morphy  is  no  schollar, 
but  very  popular.  Since  his  conversion  his  life  and  conversation  has 
been  without  blame;  but  before  he  was  a  man  wicked  to  a  proverb.  He 
suffered  by  the  regulation  tho'  he  had  no  hand  in  it ;  for  a  detachment  of 
dragoons  entered  his  house,  stole  his  papers,  and  a  new  pair  of  stockings 
which  were  the  most  valuable  things,  they  saw  in  his  little  cot.  His  wife 
was  a  Haley,  by  whom  he  has  children.  Sarah,  Terraby,  Eleanor,  Su- 
sanna, Elizabeth. 

SHALLOW-rORDS«^ 

So  called  from  the  fords  of  the  Atkin^river,  near  to  which  the  meet- 
ing house  stands,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  300  miles  W  of  Newburn,  and 
660  SSW  from  Philadelphia.  The  church  consists  of  3  branches;  one 
near  the  Fords  where  is  a  meeting  house,  30  feet  by  26,  built  in  1769; 
another  branch  in  the  forks  of  the  Atkin,^®  the  third  in  [31]  the  Mvl- 
herry-fields  in  each  of  which  places  is  also  a  meeting-house.  Ruling 
elders  and  deaconnesses  admitted,  and  6  of  the  9  christian  rites.     'No 

82  Edwards'  Materials  for  South  Carolina  indicate  that  many  who  left  the  Province  from  this  sec- 
tion because  of  the  "fruitless  issue  of  the  regulation  at  Alamance"  went  to  that  Province,  Probably 
others  went  to  Tennessee.  The  name  of  John  Lee,  possibly  the  man  of  that  name  given  here,  was  in 
Tennessee  in  1787. 

88  Joseph  Morphy,  usually  spelled  Murphy.  He  was  still  living  in  the  Yadkin  section,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Deep  Creek,  in  1813.  Though  unlettered  he  was  a  man  of  much  ready  wit  and  "had 
many  renconters  in  his  more  active  days  with  opposers  of  different  characters  whom  he  always  abashed 
and  foiled."  Benedict,  History  of  the  Baptists,  II,  113.     In  his  notebook  Edwards  has  this  statement  in 

regard  to  the  purpose  to  arrest  him:     "The  Vile  Col.  F n  accused  him  of  aidmg  and  abetting 

the  Regulation  whereof  he  was  as  clear  as  any  man  whatsoever.  Yet  a  party  of  horse  was  sent  to  seize 
him  but  could  not  find  him." 

8<  Spottsylvania— Virginia  county  of  that  name. 

8'  Shallow  Fords  was  where  the  great  road  south  through  Salem  crossed  the  Yadkin,  near  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  present  county  of  Forsyth. 

8^  The  Forks  (of  the  Yadkin)  church  did  not  continue  under  that  name  for  many  years.  It  was 
situated  near  where  the  South  Yadkin  joins  the  larger  stream.  Mulberry  Fields  was  in  Wilkes,  Mul- 
berry being  the  name  of  a  stream  in  that  countj'.  The  minutes  of  Dutchman's  Creek  church,  Davie 
County,  indicate  that  large  congregations  were  assembling  at  Mulberry  Fields  as  early  as  1773. 
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estate.  ISTo  salary,  except  presents  to  the  amount  of  about  20  £.  The 
minister,  Kev.  Joseph  Morphy ;  of  whom  before ;  his  assistants  are  mes. 
David  Allen,^"  John  Gates  and  David  Chapman.  The  families  about 
350,  whereof  185  persons  are  baptized.  They  had  their  beginning  partly 
by  emigrant  baptists  from  Little-riv^er ;  partly  by  the  remains  of  Mr 
Gano's  church  in  Jersey-settlement,  and  partly  by  the  labour  of  Mr. 
Morphy,    These  to  the  number  of  32  were  (  1769)  constituted  into 

a  distinct  church.  ISTo  very  remarkable  event  since,  except  the  rapid 
in  crease  of  the  society. 

HAW-EIVEK«« 

So  called  from  the  north  branch  of  Capefear  river,  near  to  which  the 
meeting  house  stands,  in  Chatham  county,  190  miles  WbS  from  JSTew- 
burn,  and  about  520  SW  from  Philadelphia.  The  church  consists  of 
6  branches.  One  near  Hawriver  on  the  Red-fields  where  is  a  house, 
32  feet  by  24,  built  in  1769;  another  at  Collins  mount,^^  north  side  of 
Hawriver;  another  at  Deepriver  the  south  branch  of  Capefear;  another 
at  Rocky-river f^  another  at  Tick-creek f^  another  at  Caraway-creek^^ 
in  Guilford  county,  in  each  of  which  places  is  a  meeting  house.  The 
minister  is  Rev  Elnathan  Davis,  who  has  to  his  assistance  (at  Deep- 
river)  [N'athaniel  Powell;  at  Rocky  river,  Drury  Sims;  at  Collinses 
mount,  Thos.  Brown;  at  Hawriver,  James  Steward,  and  at  Caraway- 
creek,  John  Robins  and  George  Williams.  The  families  about  310 
whereof  198  persons  are  baptized.  Here  ruling  elders,  el [32] dresses,  and 
deaconnesses  are  admitted;  also  the  9  christian  rites.  N'o  estate.  N'o 
salary  except  presents  to  the  amount  of  about  30  £.  This  their  present 
state.  They  had  their  beginning  in  this  manner.  When  Mr  Mulky's®^ 
church  went  to  South-carolina  the  following  persons  staid  behind  viz 
l^athaniel  Powell,^*  Conrad  Dowdy^^  and  wife,  George  Williams,  Wm 

"  David  Allen  was  on  the  Surry  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775.  Colonial  Records,  X,  251.  In  July, 
1781,  he  had  established  iron  works  and  his  workmen  were  exempted  from  military  duty  by  act  of  the 
legislatiu-e.     State  Records,  XVII,  852,  etc. 

8*  Haw  River  church  seems  to  have  first  been  located  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Bynum.  The 
churches  of  Rock  Spring  and  Pittsboro  are  legarded  as  being  its  successors,  the  former  being  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Pittsboro. 

69  Collins  Mount  has  probably  been  continued  as  the  Lystra  Church. 

5"  Rocky  River,  constituted  an  independent  church  in  1776,  still  survives  and  is  located  about  four 
miles  north  of  Siler  City.  Its  pastor,  Drury  Sims,  had  charge  of  Enoree  Church,  S.  C,  in  1790.  (Asp- 
lund.) 

9>  Tick  Creek  was  situated  near  the  town  of  Ore  Hill.  It  soon  passed  out  of  existence,  its  member- 
ship probably  being  absorbed  partly  by  the  church  at  Bear  Creek  about  three  miles  distant,  which 
became  an  independent  body  in  1784. 

9'  The  church  at  Caraway  Creek  soon  became  extinct. 

"  Philip  Mulky  was  a  settler  in  that  part  of  Edgecombe  which  in  1758  was  set  oflf  as  Halifax.  Colo- 
nial Records,  IV,  764.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  his  wonderful  conversion 
and  powers  as  a  preacher,  is  found  in  Edwards'  Materials  for  S.  C.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Deep 
River  church  in  1757. 

9<  The  names  of  Nathaniel  Powell,  Nehemiah  Howard,  William  Barber,  and  Isaac  Brooks  were 
signed  to  the  Regulator  Advertisement,  No.  9.     Colonial  Records,  VII,  734-35. 

"  Conrad  Dowdy  appears  in  the  notebook  as  Conrad  Dowde,  and  is  to  be  identified  with  the  name 
Conrad  or  Conner  Dowd  the  same  man  being  referred  to  by  both  names,  the  ancestor  of  the  well  known 
Dowd  family  of  Chatham,  Moore,  and  Wake  counties.  In  Revolutionary  times  he  was  a  pronounced 
Tory;  furnished  supplies  to  McDonald,  and  refused  to  furnish  salt  to  the  Whigs.  Colonial  Records. 
X,  602,  839.  His  home  was  in  Chatham  County,  near  the  ford  of  Deep  River  on  the  great  road  south. 
Here  Gen.  DeKalb's  army  was  encamped  while  waiting  for  Gates.  State  Records,  XIV,  856.  After 
the  war  bv  special  act  of  the  legislature  his  wife  was  given  the  right  to  his  property  which  had  been 
confiscated.    Ibid.,  XXIV,  638-39. 
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Barber,  J^ehemiah.  Howard  and  wife,  Wm  Smith  and  wife,  Isaac 
Brooks^^  and  wife,  Mary  Brooks,  Sharper  and  Gates  (negroes)  Mr 
Hodge,  James  Steward,  Simon  Toe,  Robert  Calleh,  Samuel  Mash,*^^  &c 
These  (considering  their  church  state  was  dissolved)  were  reconstituted, 
the  last  Saturday  in  Oct.  1764.  The  most  remarkable  events  since  are 
(1)  They,  by  bearing  their  testimony  against  the  Regulators,  suffered 
much.  The  regulators  taking  their  rifles  from  them.  One  Robert  Math 
they  whipped,  and  threatened  to  give  him  30  lashes  a  month  untill  he 
consented.^^  They  suffered  also  by  the  governor's  troops,  who  seem  to 
have  acted  on  this  principle  ^'He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us."  What 
enraged  the  regulators  was  a  resolution  in  their  church  book.  Dated 
the  last  Saturday  in  iNTovember  1769,  "That  if  any  of  their  members 
should  join  the  regulators,  or  take  up  arms  against  laful  authority  he 
should  therefor  be  excommunicated."  Heavy  contributions  were  levied 
upon  them  for  which  they  have  not  been  paid.    The  minister  is 

R6V.  Elnathan  Davis^^ 

Born,  'Nov.  9,  1735,  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland.  Bred  a  seventh- 
day  baptist;  lived  near  James's  river  in  Virginia  to  the  year  1757 
when  he  came  to  Hawriver.  Baptized  by  Shubal  Stearns  [33]  of 
Sandy-creek.  Ordained  N^ov.  13.  1764  by  Rev.  Sm.  Harris.  Married 
Mary  Collins  by  whom  he  has  children,  Ruth,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth, 
James,  Jonathan.  He  is  no  schollar  yet  very  successful.  His  conver- 
sion came  to  pass  in  this  manner — He  had  heard  that  one  John  Stward 
was  to  be  baptized,  such  a  day,  by  Mr  Stearns ;  now  this  Steward,  being 
a  very  big  man,  and  Shubal  Stearns  of  small  stature,  he  concluded  there 
would  be  some  diversion  if  not  drowning :  therefore  he  gathered  about 
8  or  10  of  his  companions  in  wickedness  and  went  to  the  spot.  Shubal 
Stearns  came  and  began  to  preach;  Elnathan  went  to  hear  him  while 
his  companions  stood  at  a  distance.  He  was  no  sooner  among  the 
crowd  but  he  perceived  some  of  the  people  tremble  as  if  in  a  fit  of  the 
ague :  he  felt  and  examined  them  in  order  to  find  if  it  was  not  a 
dissimulation :  meanwhile  one  man,  leaned  on  his  shoulder,  weeping  bit- 

«« Isaac  Brooks,  the  ancestor  of  the  Brooks  family  of  western  Chatham,  was  representative  of  Chat- 
ham in  the  Assembly  of  1771.  Colonial  Records,  IX,  139,  163.  He  had  signed  the  Regulator  petition, 
No.  9.    Ibid.,  VII,  735. 

"  Mash  (Marsh)  is  the  notebook  reading,  a  name  of  a  family  represented  by  numerous  descendants 
in  Chatham  County. 

»«  This  account  is  much  expanded  from  that  in  the  notebook  which  reads:  "They  resolved  the 
last  Saturday  in  November  to  excommunicate  any  that  would  join  the  Regulators."  "Much  threat- 
ened much  .  .  .  took  many  rifles.  Robert  Mash  was  threatened  with  30  lashes  a  month  till  he  consented 
to  join  the  Regulators."  The  copy  of  this  notebook  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Library  entirely 
changed  the  meaning  by  inserting  a  "Not"  and  making  the  reading  "that  would  not  join  the  Regu- 
lators." The  true  reading  appears  as  here  given  in  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Historical  Society.  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  have  colored  his  fuller  account  by  his  desire  to  show 
that  the  Baptists  had  no  part  in  the  Regulator  war.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  notes  above  that  of  the 
small  number  who  were  transferred  to  this  church  from  the  extinct  Deep  River  church  at  least  four 
a  year  or  more  before  had  signed  the  Regulator  petition. 

«»  Elnathan  Davis,  about  the  close  of  the  century  moved  to  South  Carolina,  and  labored  in  the 
churches  of  the  Saluda  Association,  being  still  active  in  1813,  continuing  "in  his  old  age  to  be  esteemed 
a  father  in  the  churches,  having  been  a  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel  about  fifty  years."  Benedict, 
History  of  Baptists,  II,  160. 
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terly;  Elnathan,  perceiving  lie  liad  wet  his  white  new  coat,  pushed  him 
off,  and  ran  to  his  companions  who  were  sitting  on  a  log,  at  a  distance; 
when  he  came  one  said,  "Well,  Elnathan,  what  do  you  think  now  of 
these  damned  people?"  He  replied  "There  is  a  trembling  and  crying 
spirit  among  them :  but  whether  it  be  the  spirit  of  God  or  the  devil  I 
don't  know;  if  it  be  the  devil,  the  devil  go  with  them;  for  I  will  never 
more  venture  my  self  among  them."  He  stood  a  while  in  that  resolu- 
tion; but  the  enchantment  of  Shubal  Steam's  voice  drew  him  to  the 
crowd  once  more.  He  had  not  been  long  there  before  the  trembling 
seized  him  also ;  he  attempted  to  withdraw ;  but  his  strength  failing  and 
his  understanding  confounded  he,  with  many  other,  sunk  to  the  ground. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  nothing  in  him  but  dread  &  anxiety, 
bordering  on  horror.  He  continued  in  this  situation  [34]  some  days, 
and  then  found  relief  by  faith  in  Christ.  Immediately  he  began  to 
preach  conversion  work,  raw  as  he  was,  and  scanty  as  his  knowledge 
must  have  been 


NEW  EIYEK^ 


[p.  35] 


SOUTHWEST 

So  called  from  a  creek  of  the  name,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
I^euse,  near  which  the  meeting  house  stands  in  Dobbs  county,  about 
60  miles  W  from  J^ewburn.  Ruling  elders  &  laying  on  of  hands  ad- 
mitted. The  families  about  100,  whereof  72  persons  are  baptized  and 
in  communion,  celebrated  the  3d  Sunday  in  May,  August,  Nov.  Eeb. 
This  their  present  state — They  had  their  beginning  by  means  of  Rev 
Charles  Markland  who  removed  hither  from  New  [36]  river  about  1760 
and  preached  to  the  conversion  of  fifteen.  These  in  Oct  1762  were  con- 
stituted into  a  church  by  a  presbytery  sent  by  Sandy-creek  association. 
The  constituents  were  Charles  Markland  &  wife,  Kittrel  Mundiue  & 
wife,  John  Dellahunty  &  wife,  Thos.  Andrews  &  wife,  John  Cox  and 
wife,  Joseph  Thraul,  Mary  Goodvine,  Sarah  Cox,  Barbary  Cox,  Mar- 
garet Busby.     The  first  minister  is  the  present 

100  New  River.  According  to  a  statement  by  Edwards  in  the  text  as  explained  by  another  state- 
ment in  his  notebook  the  first  Baptist  congregation  gathered  on  New  River  was  one  of  General  Baptists, 
about  1743,  by  Paul  Palmer.  This  seems  to  have  had  no  pastor  and  to  have  been  scattered  on  the 
death  of  Palmer  about  this  time.  But  the  Separate  Baptists  organized  a  congregation  on  New  River 
which  had  a  representative  at  the  Sandy  Creek  Association  in  the  year  of  its  organization,  1758.  This 
was  their  minister.  Rev.  Ezekiel  Hunter.  Semple,  Virginia  Baptists,  43.  He  was  so  successful  in 
his  proselyting  that  in  1760-61  New  River  had  become  "the  seat  of  enthusiasm  in  this  Province,"  and 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  Bath  minister,  on  a  visit,  found  only  a  "few  remaining  Episcopals  there."  Colonial 
Records,  VI,  562.  Mr.  Hunter  was  in  the  Assembly  of  1772-73,  and  died  in  1773.  Ibid.,  IX,  384,  etc.: 
Kehukee  Association,  297. 
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Rev.  Charles  Marhland}^'^ 

He  came  liitlier  from  JsTew-river,  and  was  ordained  by  a  presbytery 
from  sandy-creek  association  Nov.  13  1763  to  tbe  pastoral  care  of  the 
cburcb. 

[37] 

GEASSY-CEEEK>»2 


[38] 


LOCKWOOD'S  FOLLY'"' 


[40] 


TRENT"* 


"'  Mr.  Markland  did  not  continue  long  in  the  ministry.  In  1779  he  was  one  of  the  commi.ssioners 
to  run  the  dividing  line  between  Dobbs  and  the  new  county  of  Wayne.  State  Records,  XXIV,  290. 
In  1785  he  was  named  one  of  the  trustees  of  Dobbs  Academy  at  Kinston,  Ibid.,  754.  Hufham,  says 
that  Markham  was  "a  favorite  of  Governor  Caswell,"  being  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  governor  to 
William  Blount,  February  18,  1789.  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers,  II,  155.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  at  Southwest  afterwards  became  ministers.  There  were  Kittrell  Mondine,  who  in 
1790  was  assistant  in  the  church  at  New  River  (Asplund).  His  will  was  probated  in  Jones  County 
in  August,  1791.  Olds,  Wills,  167.  In  the  Revolutionary  period  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  State 
Records,  XIH,  446.  John  Dillahunty  was  a  soldier  until  1781,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Trent.    In  1796  he  moved  to  Tennessee,     Sprague.     Annals  of  American  Baptist  Pulpit.  851f . 

"2  The  Grassy  Creek  church,  surviving  to  this  day,  is  on  the  stream  of  that  name  in  the  northern 
part  of  Granville  County.  Here  in  Augusc,  1755  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  the  \  oung  Presbyterian  preacher, 
found  a  Baptist  meeting  house  and  preached  to  a  people  "who  seemed  very  inquisitive  about  the  way 
of  Zion."  Foote,  Sketches,  166.  These  were  then  General  Baptists.  In  1756  oi  1757  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Stearns  tney  became  Separate  Baptists  and  were  organized  into  a  branch  of  the  Sandy  Creek 
church.  A  preacher  of  this  church.  Rev.  James  Read,  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association  in  1758,  and  has  left  the  only  contemporary  account  of  it.  Devin,  Grassy  Creek 
Church,  B2f.  After  the  division  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association,  which  took  place  at  the  Grassy  Creek 
Church  in  1770,  Grassy  Creek  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  General  Association  and  remained  in 
that  connection  until  the  formation  of  the  Tar  River  Association  in  1805. 

lo*  Lockwood's  Folly  is  on  the  extreme  southern  coast  of  the  State  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear.  It  was  settled  by  fishermen  from  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.  They  were  already 
Baptists  when  they  came,  but  had  no  minister.  In  1757  or  1758,  Nathaniel  Powell  and  James  Turner 
of  the  Sandy  Creek  connection,  came  and  preached  for  them.  In  1772  Rev.  Ezekiel  Hunter  of  New 
River,  preached  and  baptized  among  them,  and  organized  them  into  a  branch  of  his  church.  This 
church  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association,  but  this  relationship  having 
been  broken  by  the  disorders  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  became,  in  1789,  a  member  of  the  Kehukee 
Association.  Kehukee  Association,  296f.  The  presence  of  these  Cape  May  Baptists  at  Lockwood's 
Folly  was  noted  and  discussed  by  more  than  one  minister  of  the  Establishment  in  letters  to  the  Society. 
Colonial  Records,  VI,  730;  VII,  164. 

'"^^  I  mentioned  above  that  Edwards  seemingly  did  not  visit  the  southeastern  portion  of  North 
Carolina  and  on  that  account  failed  to  get  information  about  the  churches  in  this  section.  But  in 
about  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  Separates  at  Sandy  Creek,  both  Stearns  and  Marshall,  his 
chief  assistants,  had  made  their  way  to  the  vicinity  of  New  Bern  and  had  aroused  the  whole  country 
with  their  powerful  preaching.  Their  preaching  caused  great  excitement  among  the  people,  and  there 
was  no  little  enthusiasm  among  their  converts,  and  thev  and  their  followers  became  known  in  this 
section  as  the  Enthusiastical  Sect.  Colonial  Records,  V,  960f.,  VI,  59,  562,  316.  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  of  New 
Bern  insisted  that  they  were  "Methodists,"  even  though  this  was  stoutly  denied  by  Mr.  Whitefield. 
Ibid.,  VI,  1060f .  See  also  sketch  of  John  Dillahunty  in  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Baptist  Pulpit, 
851.  In  a  few  years  Stearns,  Marshall  and  Rev.  Philip  Mulky,  who  had  become  minister  of  the  Deep 
River  Church,  had  evangelized  all  the  region  from  New  Bern  to  the  South  Carolina  line  and  had  estab- 
lished churches  at  Southwest,  Trent,  Neu.se,  New  River,  Black  River,  and  Lockwood's  Folly.  Two 
of  these  had  delegates  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association  in  the  year  of  its  organization, 
1758,  Black  River  being  represented  by  Rev.  John  Newton  and  New  River  by  Rev.  Ezekiel  Hunter. 
Semple,  Virginia  Baptists,  43. 
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PAKT  III^«« 

Treats  of  the  Tunker-baptisits  in   the  province   of 
north-carolina 

These  are  the  same  with  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania  with  respect 
to  faith  and  order,  and  therefore  we  need  not  repeat  what  hath  been 
said  in  vol.  1.  p  64.     In  this  province  there  are  three  societies;  one  at 

Cffitaivha;  the  north  branch  of  Pedee,  miles  WbS  from  J^ewburn 

and  SW  from  Philadelphia,     The  families  about  40  whereof  30 

persons  are  baptized.    The  minister  Samuel  Sanders.    Another  at 

Yadkin  or  the  AtJcin;  the  same  branch  of  Peedee  further  from  the 
fork;  miles  SbW  from  Newburn,  and  SW  from  Philadelphia. 

The  ministers  Hans  and  Conrad  Kearn.  The  families  about  29  whereof 
40  persons  are  bap[42]tized.    The  third  at 

Fwarry;  one  of  the  waters  of  the  north  branch  of  Peedee,  miles 

from  ISTewburn,  and  SW  from  Philadelphia.     The  minister  Jacob 

Studeman;  the  families  about  19  whereof  30  persons  are  baptized.  Thes 
all  came  to  the  province  about  30  years  ago  having  Rev.  Dan.  Leather- 
man  at  their  head. 

PART  W' 

Treats  of  the  general  Baptists  in  the  province  of  I^orth-carolina 

These  are  so  distinguished  from  the  particular  baptists  by  their  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  General-redemption.     Their  first  rise  and  progress 
in  this  province  hath  been  noticed  before.     At  present  there  are 
churches  or  societies  of  them. 


JO'  The  church  on  the  Neuse  mentioned  here  is  said  in  Appendix  I,  below,  to  have  Joshuah  Herron 
(Joshua  Herring)  for  its  minister.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Kehukee  Association  "Nuse  River"  church 
is  said  in  one  place  to  have  James  Brinson  as  minister  and  in  another  Joseph  Willis.  This  church  was 
admitted  to  the  new  Association  of  Burkitt  in  1784,  at  which  time  Rev.  James  Brinson  was  pastor. 
At  the  same  time  the  church  on  Swift  Creek  "in  the  same  county,"  Craven,  was  admitted.  It  was 
no  longer  listed  among  the  churches  in  1811. 

los  There  is  no  further  reference  to  these  Tunker  Baptists.  Probably  they  were  soon  merged  with 
the  Separates  of  Sandy  Creek.  Probably  the  three  churches  named  were  in  the  counties  of  Stanly, 
Anson  and  Montgomery  and  their  membership  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Separate  Baptist  cnurches 
in  that  section. 

1"'  These  General  Baptist  churches  weie  all  that  were  left  of  the  numerous  and  large  churches  of 
this  order  after  tne  reforms  of  Miller  and  Vanhorn  in  1755-56.  Joseph  Parker,  who  with  Paul  Palmer 
had  gathered  the  first  Baptist  cniirches  in  the  Province,  and  his  cousin  William  Parker,  and  John  Win- 
field  retained  their  Arminian  principles.  Joseph  Parker  had  established  the  church  at  Meherrin,  but 
at  this  time  had  probably  moved  to  Contentney.  He  gathered  other  General  Baptist  churches  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina,  and  served  other  weak  congregations,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  tne  present 
denomination  of  Free  Will  Baptists  in  this  State.  He  died  in  1791  or  1792.  Wheeler,  Meherrin  Church. 
North  Carolina  Bapt.  History  Papers,  I,  43f .  The  Church  at  Meherrin,  near  the  present  town  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  continued  under  the  care  of  Rev.  William  Parker  until  his  death  in  1794,  when  it  was  reformed 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Kehukee  Assocaition.  Kehukee  Association,  208f.  Pungo  here  called 
Matchipungo,  was  on  a  creek  called  Pungo  in  Beaufort  County.  Bear  River  is  a  stream  on  the  line 
of  Greene  and  Lenoir  counties.  Its  pastor  at  this  time  was  John  Winfield,  while  William  Fulsher  had 
charge  of  the  church  at  Pungo  (Matchipungo). 
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COISTTAISTTONY 

[43] 
MATCHIPUJSTGO 

[44] 
MEHERIISr 


[45] 
BEAR-RIYER 

APPEISTDIX  I 

Hitlierto  we  have  treated  the  norcarolina-haptists  under  several  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  following  table  the  distinctions  are  dropped,  and  their 
present  state  exhibited  in  one  point  of  view.  The  churches  and  ordained 
ministers  in  roman  characters;  the  branch [46] es  and  unordained  min- 
isters in  italic;  the  letters  r,  s,  a,  t,  denote  regular,  arminian,  separate, 
tunkers 


Churches  &  branches 

Ministers  &  assistants 

When  Constituted 

From 
Newburn 

MemFam 

Hitchcock 

(r) 

Henrj^  Easterling 

Mar.28,1772 

200  WbS 

14  28 

Quehuky 

(i) 

William  Burgess 

Dec.11,1755 

120  NW 

115150 

.  Tai -river-falls 

Swifts-creek 

(r) 

John  Moore 

Dee.3, 1757 

110  NW 

64100 

John  Tanner 

/Fishing-creek 

(r) 

William  Walker 

Dec.  6. 1755 

150  NW 

250500 

1  Benefields-creek 

\  Sandy-creek 

\Giles' s-creek 

/Lower-fishing- 

)     creek 

(r) 

Charles  Daniel 

Oct.13,1756 

120  NW 

74350 

j  Swifts-creek 

William  Powell 

KRocky-swamp 

S  Pasquotank 

(r) 

Henry  Abbot 

172300 

James  Gamel 

Bartee  ^^^ 

(r) 

James  Abbington 

Tosneot 

(r) 

Jonathan  Thomas 

,  Tar-river 

Flairiver 

(r) 

Henry  Ledbetter 

Apr.  3,  1761 

165  NW 

42  56 

Redbanks 

(r) 

Jeremy  Ream 
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Churches  &  branches 


Great-cohara 

Three-creeks 

Bladen-county 

Bear  Creek 

Swifts-creek 

(Sa[p.4^ndy- 

}     creek 


(r) 
(r) 
(r) 
(r) 
(r) 

(s) 


Little-river  (s) 

Rocky-river 
Joneses-creek 
Mountain-run 
Shallowfords         (s) 
Forks  of  the  Atkin 
\  Mulherry-fields 

fNew  river  lo^       (s) 
Collins-mount 
Deepriver 
Tick-creek 
Caraway-creek 
Rocky-river 

Newriver  (s 

Southwest  (s 

Grassy-creek  (s 
Lockwoods  folly  (s 

Trent  (s 

Catawba  (t 

Atkin  (t 

Ewarry  (t 

Contantony  (a 

Matchipungo  (a 

Meherin  (a 

Be[p.''8]ar-river  (a 
Newse 


Ministers  <&  assistants 


Edward  Brown 

Steph.Hollingsworth 
George  Graham 
Joseph  Willis 


Tiden  Lane 
James  Billingsley 

John  Bullin 
Edmund  Lilly 

Joseph  Morphy 
David  Allen 
John  Gates 
David  Chapman 
Elnathan  Davis 
Thomas  Brown 
Nathaniel  Powell 
James  Steward 
John  Robins 
Drury  Sims 
George  Williams 
Ezekiel  Hunter 
Charles  Markland 
James  Reed 

...Guess 

James  McDonald 
Sam.  Saunders 
Conrad  Kearn 
Jacob  Studeman 
Joseph  Parker 
Wm  Fulsher  ii« 
Wm  Parker 
Wingfield 
Jo^huah  Herron 


When  Constituted 


Nov.22,1755 


Sep.  9,  1760 


1769 


Oct.      1764 


1742 


From 
Newburn 


250  NW 


270  SW 


300  W 


190  WbS 


Mem  Fam 


14  40 


48  60 


185350 


198310 


30  40 

29  40 

30  19 


Churches,  32.     Ordained  ministers,  30.     Members,  3591.     Fami- 
lies, 7950.     Souls,  (allowing  5  to  a  family)  39,750. 

108  Bartee,  probably  so  pronounced  in  Edwards'  day,  Bertie,  the  church  known  as  Sandy  Run, 
near  the  site  of  Roxobel.  This  was  afterwards  the  church  of  Lemuel  Burkitt.  Of  James  Abington, 
the  pastor  mentioned  here,  Burkitt  said:  "He  was  a  man  of  bright  genius,  a  ready  mind,  a  good  voice; 
and  was  a  Boanerges  in  preaching  the  word.  He  was  remarkably  gifted  in  distinguishing  between 
Law  and  the  Gospel."     Kehukee  Association,  33f.     Abington  died  in  February  1772. 

'°»  New  River  in  this  place  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  Haw  Piver 

110  Wm.  Fulsher  was  one  of  the  petitioners  who  in  June  1740  asked  the  Craven  County  Court  for 
permission  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  when  on  complaint  lodged  by  certain  justices  of  the  court  the 
petitioners  were  bound  over  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Province.  His  name  is  not  found  on  a 
similar  petition  granted  by  the  same  court  at  its  October  meeting,  giving  the  petitioners  the  "benefit 
of  the  act  commonly  called  the  act  of  Toleration."  Craven  County  Records  in  offices  of  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission. 
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APPEl^DIX  II 

Governor  Trjon  is  said  to  "have  represented  the  regulators  as  a 
faction  of  Quakers  and  Baptists  who  aimed  at  oversetting  the  church  of 
England"  &c  Impartial  Relation  p  38.     The  same  insinuation  has  also 

(a  a)  This  is  not  unlikely  (allowing  for  contradiction)  as  he  has  made  the 
society  for  promoting  the  gospel  «&c  believe  "Among  other  things  his  excel- 
lency hath  observed,  that  the  presbyterians  and  Quakers  are  the  only  tolerated 
Sectaries  under  any  order  or  regularity  every  other  being  enemies  to  society 
and  a  scandal  to  common  sens"  See  the  appendages  to  the  B.  of  Exeter  for 
1770  p.  32. 

appeared  in  a  ]^ewspaper.  If  the  governor  did,  as  here  suggested,  he 
must  be  misinformed.  For  I  made  it  my  business  to  enquire  into  the 
matter  ;^^^  and  can  aver  that  among  4000  regulators  there  were  but 
seven  of  the  denomination  of  Baptists;  and  these  were  expelled  the 
societies  they  belonged  unto  in  consequence  of  the  resolve  of  the  Baptist- 
association,  held  at  Sandy-creek  the  second  Saturday  in  Oct.  1769.  "If 
any  of  our  members  shall  take  up  arms  against  the  legal  authority  or  aid 
and  abbet  them  that  do  so  he  shall  be  excommunicated  &c."  When  this 
was  known  abroad,  one  of  the  four  chiefs  of  the  regulators  with  an 
armed  company  broke  into  the  assembly  and  demanded  if  there  were 
such  a  resolve  entered  into  by  the  association  ?  The  answer  was  evasive ; 
for  they  were  in  bodily  fear.  This  checked  the  design  much;  and  the 
author  of  the  Impartial  Relation  is  obliged  to  own^^^  p.  16  "There  (in 
Sandycreek)  the  scheme  met  with  some  opposition  on  account  that  it 
was  too  hot  and  rash,  and  in  some  things  not  legal  &c.'^  One  of  the 
seven  baptists  was  execu[49]ted;  and  he  at  the  point  of  death  did  not 
justify  his  conduct,  but  bitterly  condemned  it;  and  blamed  two  men  (of 
very  different  religion)  for  deceiving  him  into  the  rebellion.    His  speech 


1"  Edwards  and  certain  Baptist  historians  whose  accounts  go  back  to  his,  such  as  Purefoy,  History 
of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association,  seems  to  have  regarded  being  a  Regulator  a  "heinous  offence."  On 
this  account  Edwards  has  set  out  to  clear  the  members  of  Baptist  churches  of  any  connection  with 
the  Regulators.  It  is  possible  that  Edwards  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  only  seven  members  of 
Baptist  churches  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Alamance.  Possibly  the  resolution  of  tne  Association 
mentioned  in  the  text,  which  was  not  against  belonging  to  tne  Regulators  but  against  taking  up  arms 
to  secure  the  desired  reforms,  had  kept  them  from  taking  up  arms.  But  if  by  Regulators  are  meant 
those  who  soupht  by  peaceful  assembly  and  discussion  of  their  wrongs  and  by  petition  to  redress 
their  grievances,  then  it  can  be  shown  that  nearly  the  entire  Baptist  population  was  on  the  Regulator 
side.  James  Billingley,  as  told  in  note  above,  admitted  that  he  was  in  the  armed  force  of  1768  which 
appeared  near  Hillsboro.  He  was  a  minitter  of  the  Sandy  Creek  church.  Nathaniel  Powell,  minister 
at  Deep  River,  signed  that  petition.  Known  as  "Regulator  Advertisement,  No.  9."  Francis  Dorsett, 
later  pastor  at  Rocky  River,  was  even  more  prominent.  We  have  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  named  for  Haw  River  also  signed  the  Regulator  petitions.  And  the  names  of  the  ancestors 
of  nearly  all  the  Baptist  families  of  Chatham  County  may  be  found  on  it.  And  what  means  the  great 
exodus  of  the  Baptist  populations  from  all  sections  of  the  Province  because  of  the  futile  issue  of  the 
Regulator  trouble? 

"s  Edwards  has  entirely  misunderstood  Husband  here.  By  Sandy  Creek,  Husband  in  the  passage 
referred  to  does  not  mean  either  Baptist  church  or  Baptist  Association.  Husband  means  the  Sandy 
Creek  party  of  which  he  had  been  leader  wnich  had  first  tried  to  get  redress  by  peaceful  means  and 
failing  in  that  had  practically  disbanded. 
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at  the  gallows  was  as  follows^^^  ^^I  stand  here  exposed  to  the  world  as  a 
criminal;  my  life  will  soon  be  a  change;  God  is  my  comforter  &  sup- 
porter— I  am  condemned  to  die  for  opposing  government.  All  you  that 
are  present  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end  when  I  shall  be  hung  up 
as  a  spectacle  before  you.  My  first  seducers  were  hunter  and  Gelaspie ; 
they  had  often  solicited  me,  telling  that  a  settlement  only  was  contended 
for  with  regard  to  public  officers:  who,  they  said,  had  oppressed  the 
people;  and  that  unless  those  measures  were  taken,  there  could  be  no 
remedy  or  redress  hereafter.  Thus  they  pressed  me  on  by  assuring  me 
the  disputes  (as  they  called  them)  then  existing,  might  be  settled  with- 
out shedding  of  blood.  I  considered  this  unhappy  affair  and  thought, 
possibly,  the  contentions  in  the  country  mi^ht  be  brought  to  some  de- 
termination without  injury  to  any;  and  in  this  mind  I  joined  the  regu- 
lation. After  I  had  listed  under  the  banner  of  the  Eegulators  I  was 
ever  after  pressed  to  be  made  a  leading  man  among  them;  and  was  one 
of  the  number  who  opposed  col.  Weddel  with  his  troops;  information 
prevailing  that  the  governor  was  in  his  march  to  lay  waste  this  country 
and  destroy  its  inhabitants;  which  I  now  find  to  be  false,  and  propa- 
gated to  screen  old  offenders  from  justice — As  to  my  private  life  I  do 
not  know  of  any  particular  charge  against  me.  I  received  by  the  grace 
of  God,  a  change  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  have  since  yt  time  been  a  back- 
slider, yet  providence,  in  which  is  my  chief  security,  has  been  pleased  to 
give  me  comfort  under  these  evils  in  my  last  hour ;  and  altho'  the  halter 
is  round  my  neck,  [50]  believe  me,  I  would  not  change  stations  with 
any  man  on  the  ground.  All  you  who  think  you  stand  take  heed  lest  ye 
fall — I  would  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  more  before  I  die — In  a  few 
moments  I  shall  leave  a  widow  and  ten  children;  I  intreat  that  no  re- 
flection be  cast  on  them  on  my  account ;  and  if  possible,  shall  deem  it  as 
a  bounty  should,  you.  Gentlemen,  petition  the  governor  and  council  that 
some  part  of  my  estate  may  be  spared  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless ; 
it  will  be  an  act  of  charity,  for  I  have  forfeited  the  whole  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man."  This  man  bore  an  excellent  character  in  so  much  that 
one  of  his  enemies  was  heard  to  say  "That  if  all  went  to  the  gallows 
with  capt.  Merrils  character,  hanging  would  be  an  honourable  death." 
All  pittied  him;  &  blamed  the  wicked  Hunter,  Gelaspie,  Howell,  Hus- 
band, Butler  and  others  who  deceived  and  seduced  him.    Upwards  of  70 

1"  That  Merrill  made  the  speech  verbatim  as  reported  here  is  very  doubtful,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  he  said  something  of  the  kind.    Tryon's  report  is  as  follows: 

"Benjamin  Merril  a  Capt.  of  Militia,  at  the  hour  of  execution  left  it  in  charge  to  the  officers  to  so- 
licit me  to  petition  his  Majesty  to  grant  his  plantation  and  estate  to  his  wife  and  eight  children.  He 
died  under  a  through  conviction  of  his  crime  and  the  jvistice  of  his  sentence  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  spectators  to  take  warning  by  his  suffering.  His  Majesty's  indulgence  to  this  request,  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  be  dutifully  and  affectionately  received  by  his  unhappy  widow  and  children."  Colonial 
Records,  VIII,  650. 

Another  account,  however,  represents  the  matter  somewhat  diffcrentlj.    It  reads: 

"By  accounts  from  North-Carolina  we  are  informed  tnat  Captain  Benjamin  Merrill,  who  was 
lately  executed  for  high  Treason  in  opposing  the  Career  of  Governor  Tryon,  died  in  the  most  heroic 
Manner,  his  cnildren  being  around  him  and  animating  him  at  the  Place  of  his  Execution.  He  declared 
that  he  died  in  Peace  with  his  Maker,  and  in  the  Cause  of  his  oppressed  Countrymen;  and  that  he  would 
not  exchange  conditions  with  even  the  Governor  himself."  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  639.  From  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  August  12,  1771. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Merrill  spoke  as  reported  about  the  other  Regulator  leaders.  Merrills' 
descendants  are  numerous,  many  of  them  men  of  high  character  and  influence. 
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bills  were  found  at  tlie  time  but  none  was  a  baptist  but  this  one.  The 
four  principals  in  the  regulation  are  well  knoun  to  be  of  other  religious 
denominations.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  lest  the  gover- 
nor's words  should  in  time  make  the  I^orth  Carolina  regulation  another 
Munster  tragedy. 

APPENDIX  III 

The  persecution^^*  against  the  Baptists  has  not  been  so  fierce  in  this 
province  as  in  Virginia.  Nevertheless  some  attempts  were  made  to 
harrass  them  about  five  years  ago.  Por  that  end  the  court  summoned 
about  72  persons  to  appear  against  them;  but  in  the  course  of  examina- 
tion the  complaints  of  blasphemy,  riots,  heresy  &c  appeared  so  ill- 
grounded  that  the  court  soon  dismissed  the  whole  matter;  and  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  [51]  prosecution;  as  well  they  might;  for  the 
blasphemies  the  baptists  were  charged  with,  turned  out  to  be  scripture 
expressions,  and  their  heresies,  sound  doctrines;  the  riots  appeared  to 
be  raised,  not  by  the  baptists,  but  by  the  prosecutors  who  disturbed 
their  assemblies 

APPENDIX  lY 

The  money  of  this  province 

APPENDIX  Y 

Mention  having  been  made  of  associations  in  this  province,  we  add 
this  appendix  for  a  history  of  them;  they  are  two  in  number;  one  of 
regular,  and  one  of  separate  baptists.    The  first  is  called 

QUEHUKY-ASSOCIATION 

This  had  its  beginning 
at  Quehuky  (Aug.  3.  1769)^^^  from  whence  it  has  its  name;  but  is  held  in 
different  places,  the  monday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  August;  it  was 
for  a  while  called  a  conference,  because  it  was  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  Charles-town  association.  The  sentiments  and  plan  of  this 
as  [p.  52]sociation  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  association  of  Phila- 
delphia.    The  other,  is  that  of  the  Separate-baptists,  called 

»»<  Just  what  persecution  is  referred  to  here  is  not  certainly  known.  The  only  tradition  with  which 
it  can  be  connected  is  that  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Rev.  James  Brinson,  and  of  this,  there  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  documentary  evidence.  The  New  Bern  case  of  1740,  of  whicn  the  records  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Court  Records  of  Craven  County  certainly  reveal  an  ugly  presecuting  spirit  on  the 
part  of  certain  of  the  court  justices  at  that  time;  while  the  petition  addressed  by  certain  Dissenters 
to  Chief  Justice  Montgomery  in  1742,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  shows  that  constables  were  in- 
terrupting religious  services.     But  such  instances  stand  almost  or  quite  alone. 

1"  The  Minutes  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  show  that  the  Association  was  organized  November 
6,  1769.  For  the  next  two  years,  however,  it  met  in  August.  Burkitt  and  Read,  Kehukee  Association, 
says  that  the  Association  was  organized  "about  1765."  This  is  the  date  usually  accepted.  Possibly 
it  is  explained  by  the  conference  mentioned  by  Edwards. 
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SAJSTDY-CREE-ASSOCIATIO]^ 


So  distinguislied  from  the  place  where  it  had  its  existence  in  1758; 
but  is  held  in  different  places  the  2d  Saturday  in  October.  This  asso- 
ciation comprised  all  the  separate  churches  for  13  years.  The  division 
was  in  1771.  The  cause  was,  partly,  convenience;  but  chiefly,  a  mis- 
take which  this  association  fell  into  relative  to  their  power  and  juris- 
diction ;^^^  they  had  carried  matters  so  high  as  to  leave  hardly  any  power 
in  particular  churches,  unfellowshiping  ordinations,  ministers  and 
churches  that  acted  independent  of  them;  and  pleading  "That  though 
compleat  power  be  in  every  church  yet  every  church  can  transfer  it  to  an 
association";  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  man  may  take  out  his 
eyes,  ears  &c  and  give  them  to  another  to  see,  hear  &;c  for  him;  for  if 
power  be  fixed  by  christ  in  a  particular  church  they  can  not  transfer  it ; 
nay,  should  they  formally  give  it  away  yet  is  it  not  gone  away. 

116  The  Association  agreed  unanimously  upon  the  division  at  its  meeting  at  Grassy  Creek  church 
in  1771,  and  formed  three  Associations,  the  General  Association  for  Virginia,  the  Sandy  Creek  for  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Congaree  for  South  Carolina.  The  Virginia  Association  v/as  careful  to  make  pro- 
vision the  first  year  with  unanimous  agreement  that  "the  association  has  no  power  or  authority  to 
impose  anything  upon  the  churches;  but  that  we  act  as  an  advisory  council."  Semple,  Virginia  Bap- 
tists, 50. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  an  advertisement  announcing  the 
beginning  of  The  North-Carolina  Minerva,  and  Fayetteville  Adver- 
tiser; an  account  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  Warren  County  pro- 
testing the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty,  together  with  resolutions 
passed  and  sent  to  Washington  and  Washington's  reply  thereto;  an 
account  of  a  meeting  in  Mecklenburg  County  where  the  treaty  was 
discussed  and  resolutions  passed ;  an  account  of  the  United  and  For- 
eign States  in  America  in  1789,  and  obituary  notices. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MINERVA,  AND  FAYETTEVILLE 
ADVERTISER,  PURCHASED"- 


TO  THE  PUBLIC 

A.  HODGE^  having  purchased  the  press,  types,  &c.  belonging  to 
T.  COI^OLLY^  &  C(o)  in  Fayetteville,  proposes  in  conjunction  with 
WILLIAM  BOYLAI^,*  to  re-establish  the  above  office  (which  has  been 
enlarged  with  an  additional  quantity  of  type)  and  to  publish  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  be  entitled 

»  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Jan.  4,  1796,  p.  2,  c.  1. 

*  Abraham  Hodge  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1755,  and  died  in  Halifax  in  1805.  He 
established  a  printing  press  in  Halifax,  and  in  1785  was  elected  state  printer.  As  his  business  grew, 
he  established  presses  at  Fayetteville,  Edenton,  and  New  Bern.  Because  of  Hoges's  political  views, 
Joseph  Gales  was  made  state  printer  in  1798.  Hodge  provided  in  his  will  that  William  Boylan,  his 
nephew  and  partner,  received  most  of  his  property.  Hodge  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  contribute  to 
the  University.    Allen,  W.  C.     History  of  Halifax  County,  pp.  176,  177. 

»  Thomas  Connoly  and  Company  began  the  publication  of  The  North-Carolina  Ceniinel  and  Fay- 
etteville Gazette,  May  30, 1795.  In  August,  1795  J.V.  Lewis  and  Thomas  Connoly  were  publishers.  Brig- 
ham,  C.  E.  "Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers,  1690-1820."  Proceedings  of  American  Antequarian 
Society,  Part  X,  North  Carolina,  p.  298. 

*  William  Boylan,  a  nephew  of  Abraham  Hodge,  moved  to  North  Carolina  from  Pluchamine, 
N.  J.  He  edited  The  North  Carolina  Minerva,  and  Fayetteville  Advertiser,  ran  a  book  store,  and  pub- 
lished Boylan's  North  CaroHna  Almanac.  In  1799  he  moved  the  paper  to  Raleigh  where  he  made 
his  home.  In  1801  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Raleigh  Academy;  in  1828  he  was  a  trustee  of  a  society  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Weeks,  S.  B.,  The 
Press  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  43;  Coon,  C.  L.,  Public  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 1790-1840,  pp.  26,  382. 
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THE  JSrOKTH  CAEOLINA  MINERVA,^ 

and 

FAYETTEYILLE  ADVERTISER 

On  the  following  terms : 

It  will  be  printed  with  a  good  type,  on  a  demy  paper,  of  the  size  of 
the  I!^orth-Carolina  Journal.^ 

The  price  will  be  twenty  five  shillings  currency,  or  two  dollars  and 
an  half,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  postage — The  whole  to  be  paid  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  establishment;  after  which  one  half  will  be  required  at  the 
time  of  subscribing. 

The  situation  of  Fayetteville,  with  its  commanding  and  flourishing 
trade,  together  with  the  solicitation  of  a  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, have  induced  the  Subscribers  to  embark  in  the  present  design; 
and  although  the  failures  that  have  heretofore  happened  in  undertak- 
ings of  the  like  kind,  they  are  sensible,  must  have  impaired  the  public 
confidence  towards  future  attempts,  yet  as  they  have  every  material 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  and  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  keep  up  a  supply,  they  flatter  themselves,  by  their  in- 
dustry and  attention,  to  obtain  the  public  patronage,  and  render  the 
MII^ERVA  a  work  of  utility. 

*  Subscriptions  will  he  received  hy  the  several  Postmasters  in  the 
state,  and  hy  sundry  gentlemen  to  whom  subscription  pp{pers  have  been 
sent — who  are  requested  to  forward  the  same  to  John  Sibley,  Esq.  Post- 
master in  Fayetteville  by  the  middle  of  February  n&xt  at  which  time  it 
is  expected  the  publication  will  commence. 

HODOE  &  BOYLAN^. 


»  The  first  issue  of  this  paper  was  dated  March  24,  1796.  In  April  1799  it  was  moved  to  Raleigh 
where  the  first  issue  appeared  on  May  7,  1799  and  the  titled  changed  to  North-Carolina  Minerva,  and 
Raleigh  Advertiser.  By  Jan.  4,  1803  the  title  was  changed  to  The  North-Carolina  Minerva,  and  between 
April  18  and  May  16  it  was  again  changed.  This  time  it  was  called  Minerva;  or,  Anti-Jacobin.  In  1805 
the  title  was  changed  to  The  Minerva.  On  Nov.  30,  1809  the  title  was  altered  to  The  Raleigh  Minerva. 
On  Nov.  29,  1810,  William  Boylan  retired  and  the  paper  was  continued  by  Alexander  Lucas  and  Abra- 
ham H.  Boylan.    Brigham,  C.  E.  op.  cit.  pp.  300,  309. 

•  This  paper  was  established  July  18,  1792,  judging  from  the  volume  and  number  of  Aug.  1,  1792, 
and  was  published  by  Abraham  Hodge  and  Henry  V/ills.  On  February  6,  1793  Abraham  Hodge  be- 
came sole  publisher.  Hodge  died  August  3,  1805,  and  after  a  few  weeks  suspension,  James  L.  Edwards 
printed  it  for  the  heirs  of  Hodge.  Thomas  Henderson  printed  it  a  short  time,  but  Boylan  who  inherited 
it  on  the  death  of  Hodge  sold  it  in  March  1807  to  William  W.  Seaton  who  published  it  until  September 
26,  1808  when  Wright  W.  Batchelor  became  the  publisher.  Batchelor  died  in  February,  1812.  Brigham, 
C.  E.  op.  cit.  pp.  300,  301. 
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PROTEST  OF  WARREN  COUNTY  CITIZENS' 


HALIFAX,  September  7 
WARRElNrTO]N^.« 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Warren,^  held  at  the  courthouse  in  this  town,  on  Saturday 
the  22d  of  August,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  Treaty^^  lately 
passed  upon  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  WILLIAM  FALK- 
NER,^^  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Wm.  Johnson,^^  seconded  by  Col.  Wyatt  Hawkins.^^ 
It  was  ordered  that  the  Treaty  be  read;  which  being  done,  the  follow- 
ing Address  was  proposed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President;  and  on 
motion  (with  but  two  dissenting  voices)  the  Chairman  was  requested  to 
forward  the  same  by  such  conveyance  as  he  might  deem  most  respectful 
and  proper. 


To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

WE,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Warren,  in  the  state  of  Worth- 
Carolina,  having  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  N'avigation,  lately  passed 
upon  by  the  Senate — being  desirous  of  evidincing  our  hearty  concur- 
rence with  the  almost  unanimous  desire  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who 
deem  many  parts  of  it  inimical  to  the  constitution,  and  most  of  it  dis- 
advantageous to  the  interest,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States — most  respectfully  (for  reasons  we  forbear  to 
state,  as  it  would  only  be  reiterating  what  you  have  been  generally  ad- 
dressed with)  intimate — That  it  is  our  ernest  wish  you  will  refuse 
ratifying  the  same;  by  which,  we  humbly  conceive  you  will  evince  that 
your  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  unalterable, 
and  your  zeal  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  your  constituents 
unabating  and  undiminished. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  meeting,  held  at  the  courthouse  in  Warrenton, 
the  22d  of  August  1795. 
WM  FALKNER,  Chairman. 

1  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Sept.  7.  1795,  p.  3,  c.  2. 

«  Warrenton  was  authorized  by  act  of  assembly  in  1779.  William  Johnston,  Philemon  Hawkins, 
Edward  Jones,  John  Faulcon,  Adkin  McLemore  and  William  Duke  was  appointed  commissioners  to 
lay  out  the  town  and  sell  the  lots.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  293,  294.  Here- 
after this  work  will  be  cited  as  S.  R. 

•Warren  County  was  formed  in  1778  when  the  Assembly  abolished  Bute  County  and  erected  from 
its  territory  Frankhn  and  Warren  counties.    S.  R.  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  227-230. 

'">  Jay's  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was  delivered  to  Secretary  of 
State  on  March  7,  1795,  and  sumitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratification  June  8,  1795. 

"  William  Falkner,  a  native  of  London,  lived  for  over  30  years  in  the  United  States,  and  with  his 
wife,  conducted  in  Warrenton  for  several  years  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 6,  1819.  Coon,  C.  L.,  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840.  A  Documentary  History, 
pp.  688,  595;  Montgomery,  L.  W.,  Sketches  of  Old  Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  pp.  129,  133. 

i»  William  Johnson  was  one  of  the  trustees  listed  in  the  act  establishing  Warrenton  Academy  in 
1786,  S.  R.  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  863,  864,  865,  866. 

»»  Wyatt  Hawkins  was  one  of  the  trustees  hsted  in  the  act  establishing  Warrenton  Academy;  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  1786-1793,  1795;  member  of  constitutional  conventions  1788,  1789.  Ibid., 
pp.  863,  864,  865,  866;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913.    p.  835;  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  3-33,  39-49. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Ten^*  Members  of  the  Senate,  who  voted  against 
the  recommendation  for  a  conditional  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  deserve 
the  thanks  of  this  meeting,  and  merit  the  approbation  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Resolved,  That  S.  T.  Mason,^^  by  giving  his  fellow  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  Treaty,  exemplified  a  truly  independent  and 
patriotic  conduct. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  m^eeting  be  given  to  the  Chairman, 
for  his  steady,  spirited  and  impartial  conduct. 

Signed  by  order, 

W.  A.  EICHARDS,^*^  Sec'ry 


We  hear  from  IsTewbern,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  Treaty,  a 
free  and  impartial  discussion  took  place,  when  the  friends  of  the  Treaty 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Antis,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
Sine  die,  without  entering  into  any  Jacobinical  resolves — relying  on  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  constituted  authorities,  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  them. — Mr.  Badger,  it  is  said,  did  him- 
self great  credit  on  the  occasion,  by  maintaining  his  opinion  in  support 
of  the  Treaty  with  a  manly  spirit  and  firmness. 

WASHINGTON'S  REPLY'' 


HALIFAX,  October  5. 

WARREI^TOJSr,  October  3,  1795. 
Mr.  HODGE, 

THE  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  President's  reply  to  the  Address  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Warren — please  to  insert  it  in  your 
first  publication  after  this  gets  to  hand. 

Yours,  &c. 

WILLIAM  EALKE:N'ER. 


UN^ITED  STATES,  Sept.  14,  1795. 

SIR, 

I  Received  your  letter  of  the  22d  August,  covering  an  Address  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  Warren  county,  who  assembled  to  consider  of  the 
Treaty  lately  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  and,  expressing  their  dis- 
approbation of  it,  desired  that  it  might  not  receive  my  sanction. 

1*  Timothy  Bloodworth  and  Alexander  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  James  Jackson  of  Georgia, 
John  Brown  of  Kentucky,  Moses  Robinson  of  Vermont,  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  Aaron 
Burr  of  New  York,  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Stephens  T.  Mason  and  Henry  Tazewell  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

16  Stephens  T.  Mason  of  Virginia  who  was  a  Senator  from  that  state  from  November  18,  1794  until 
his  death  on  May  10,  1803. 

'•  Unable  to  locate  this  man. 

^■•The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1795,  p.  3,  c.  2. 
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Previous  to  tliat  meeting,  the  Treaty  had  received  my  assent. — The 
principles  which  governed  my  determination  have  been  made  public. 

While  I  regret  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  with  perfect 
sincerity  I  assure  my  fellow-citizens — 

"That  my  attachment  to  the  constitution  is  unalterable,  and  my  zeal 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  my  constituents  undiminished." 

With  due  respect,  I  am  Sir,  your  obedient. 

Go.  WASHINGTON. 

WM.  FALKENEK,  Esq. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY'' 


Mechlenhurg  county,  N,  Carolina,  Oct.  1795. 

A  COMMITTEE  constituted  of  one  person  from  each  militia  com- 
pany, met  at  Charlotte,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration, 
not  only  the  Treaty  lately  entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain,  but  also  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  James  Henry^^  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mr.  James  Wallace,^^ 
clerk.  After  reading  the  Treaty  over  article  by  article  and  debating 
thereon.  Dr.  Alexander^^  introduced  several  resolutions  which  were 
read  and  referred  to  a  sub  committee  to  report  thereon  on  the  27th. 
The  committee  of  the  county  met  according  to  adjournment,  with  a 
number  of  other  citizens;  when  the  follov/ing  resolutions  were  reported 
and  unanimously  entered  into. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  the  constitution, 
have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  we  do  not  only  claim  it  our  right,  but  assert  it 
as  our  duty  as  freemen  of  a  great  republic,  on  all  important  occasions, 
wherein  our  interest  and  honor  as  a  nation  are  concerned,  to  come  for- 
ward and  declare  our  sentiments  with  freedom  and  firmness,  in  order 
that  those  who  are  in  office  may  know  how  far  their  conduct  meets  our 
approbation. 

Resolved,  That  the  good  or  evil  of  all  governments  does  depend  not 
so  much  upon  their  construction  as  their  administration,  as  a  govern- 
ment so  formed  as  to  produce  no  evil,  cannot  effect  any  good.  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  we  were  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  as  it  seemed  to  place  us  in  a  more  eligible  situation,  by 
strengthening  the  powers  of  government  and  giving  energy  to  its 
measures. 

'8  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1795,  p.  3,  c.  2. 

''  James  Henry  was  appointed  on  a  committee  by  the  Assembly  in  1784  to  make  a  survej^  of  Meck- 
lenburg County,  and  locate  the  center,  and  if  the  center  was  more  than  7  miles  distance  from  Char- 
lotte, to  purchase  land  and  have  a  courthouse,  prison,  etc.  erected  thereon.     S.  R.  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  701. 

'"  James  Wallace  was  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  Rowan  County  in  1775,  and  was  in  charge 
of  pubhc  stores  at  Olephant's  Mill  in  1781.  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  X,  p.  137.  (Here- 
after this  work  will  be  cited  as  C.  R.)  S.  R.,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  568.  574. 

»i  This  is  piobably  Nathaniel  Alexander  who  was  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1805-1807;  member 
of  the  legislature  from  Mecklenburg,  1797,  1801-02;  member  of  Congress  1803-05.  He  was  a  physician 
by  profession.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  pp.  418,  698,  916;  Wheeler,  J.  H.,  Historical  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  267. 
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Resolved,  That  we  did  conceive  the  Federal  Constitution  as  the  basis 
of  our  political  liberty,  to  serve  as  the  grand  criterion  by  which  we  were 
to  determine  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  the  prerogative  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  which  the  powers  of  Congress  and  its  constituent  parts 
were  sufficiently  delineated. 

Resolved,  That  tho'  these  were  our  sentiment,  yet  some  late  measures 
have  convinced  us,  that  the  constitution  contains  within  itself  sufficient 
power  to  effect  its  own  destruction:  That  when  twenty  Senators^^  with 
the  approbation  of  the  President  are  cloathed  with  powers  which  we 
thought  had  been  delegated  to  Congress,  and  legislate  with  unlimited 
controul,  we  fear  there  is  left  but  little  security  for  the  long  existence  of 
government,  erected  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Treaty  is  a 
serious  and  manifest  instance  of  the  grasping  power  of  the  President 
and  Senate;  that  though  their  proceedings  may  be  within  the  latter,  yet 
we  do  conceive  they  have  exceeded  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  for 
they  have  infringed  upon  what  we  did  believe  was  the  right  of  the 
Representative  body. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  hitherto  has  been  hidden  and  mysterious  f^  their  measures 
pursued  with  such  a  degree  of  secrecy  as  have  excited  the  uneasiness  and 
jealousy  of  its  citizens;  and  have  not  been  marked  with  that  candour, 
openess  and  freedom  that  ought  to  characterize  the  government  of  a 
free  republic. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  our  constant  endeavor  by  all  legal  measures 
to  obtain  an  alteration  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  grants 
such  exorbitant  and  dangerous  power  to  the  President  and  Senate;  as 
we  have  cause  to  fear  that  its  continuance  and  exercise  will  subvert  the 
very  essence  of  our  government  and  endanger  our  lives,  rights  and 
liberties.  Experience  has  told  us  that  their  long  duration  in  office  has 
lessened  their  attachment  to  and  dependence  upon  their  constituents. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  adoption  of  the  funding^*  and  banking  sys- 
tems, there  has  evidently  been  a  decline  of  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  all  the  measures  of  government  have  been  twisted  and  cramped  to 
secure  its  faith  to  a  few  adventurers,  who  are  unworthy  of  such  public 
favors :  With  them  was  introduced  such  a  scene  of  speculation  and  cor- 
ruption as  has  been  unparalelled — and  claims  of  justice  have  been  vio- 
lated, and  the  moral  principle  defaced:    The  degeneracy  of  national 

"  At  this  date  there  were  15  states  in  the  Union  with  30  Senators  in  Congress.  The  20  votes  were 
Hecessary  for  ratification. 

'»  "The  secret  of  the  Jay  treaty  had  been  profoundly  kept,  by  all  admitted  into  it,  even  beyond 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  But  outside  curiosity  was  intense;  nor  could  it  be  thought  strange, 
so  strong  was  the  sense  of  injustice  on  our  part,  if  a  too  sanguine  public  expectation  formed  an  imag- 
inary treaty,  which  yielded  all  the  commercial  rights  America  had  asked  for,  and  made  ample  repar- 
ations for  every  injury."  Schuler,  James,  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, Vol.  I,  p.  294. 

»<  The  foreign,  state  and  domestic  debts  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  approxim.ately  $80,000,000, 
and  when  Hamilton's  report  recommending  the  funding  of  the  debts  was  made  public,  securities  im- 
mediately ran  up  to  fifty  cents.  New  York  capitalists  hurried  agents  into  remote  sections  of  the  country 
to  buy  up  in  advance  of  the  news  all  Federal  certificates  they  could  find.  It  was  rumored  that  a  specu- 
lating scheme  involving  one  member  of  the  House,  sent  fast  vessels  to  the  Carohnas  and  Georgia  on 
a  similar  errand.    Ibid.,  pp.  130-133. 
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character  we  presume,  must  have  arisen  from  too  many  of  our  members 
of  Congress  being  interested  in  those  funds.  Therefore  we  do  declare 
it  as  our  fixed  determination,  at  all  future  elections  to  withhold  our 
suffrage  and  influence  from  any  candidate  who  is  known  to  be  interested 
in  either  of  those  funds.  And  we  furthermore  do  recommend  it  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  similar  conduct  as  the  most 
certain  method  to  produce  disinterestedness,  freedom  and  energy  in  our 
public  councils. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treaty  lately  negotiated  be — the  United  States 
and  Great-Britain,  though  perhaps  it  may  have  had  its  temporary  con- 
venience, is  in  our  opinion,  vague,  mysterious  and  doubtful,  &  in  its 
issue  will  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  It  wants  that  reciprocity 
that  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  concessions  made — has  entailed 
evils  that  years  cannot  remove — has  opened  our  national  treasury  to  the 
depredation  of  British  merchants  and  commissioners,  where  innumer- 
able frauds  may  be  committed  without  a  possibility  of  detection,  and 
with  it  will  originate  another  source  of  speculation,  which  will  prove 
destructive  to  our  commerce,  ungrateful  and  injurious  to  our  natural 
and  faithful  allies,  degrading  to  our  national  character,  and  we  are 
fearful  will  terminate  in  disunion  among  ourselves. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  do  approve  of  the  votes  of  Alexander 
Martin  and  Timothy  Bloodworth,  the  Senators^^  from  this  state  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the  Treaty  of  amity,  naviga- 
tion and  commerce — and  that  they  deserve  well  of  their  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  do  sign  these  resolutions  and  transmit 
them  to  Mr.  Hodge,  that  they  may  be  inserted  in  his  Journal. 

JAMES  HENRY,  Chairman. 


UNITED  AND  FOREIGN  STATES  IN  AMERICA'' 


From  the  Ul^ITED  STATES  GAZETTE.^^ 

EPITOME  of  the  present  state  of  the  UJ^IOIST. 

]S"EW-HAMPSHIRE,28 

WHICH  is  180  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  contained,  accord- 
ing to  an  enumeration  in  1787,  102,000  inhabitants^^ — is  attached  to 
the  federal  government — engaged  in  organizing  her  militia,  already  the 

**  Bloodworth  and  Martin  voted  against  the  treaty. 

*''  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  May  28,  1789.  p.  4,  c.  1,  2,  3. 

»'  This  is  probably  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States  which  was  established  April  15, 1789,  at  New  York 
by  John  Fenno.  With  the  issue  of  October  13,  1790,  it  suspended  pubHcation  so  as  to  move  to  Phila- 
delphia where  it  again  appeared  on  November  3,  1790.  In  1793  it  suspended  publication  for  nearly  3 
months  because  of  yellow  fever.  When  appearing  again  on  December  11,  1793,  it  was  entitled,  Gazette 
of  United  States  &  Evening  Advertiser,  and  was  printed  daily,  Brigham,  C.  E.,  "Bibliography  of  Ameri- 
can Newspapers,  1690-1820."  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  New  Series,  Vol.  27, 
Part  2,  p.  432,  Vol.  32,  Part,  pp.  127,  128. 

«'  Entered  the  Union  June  21,  1788. 

»»  Population  in  1780  was  84,500,  and  1790,  141,899.  A  Century  of  population  Growth.  From  the 
First  Census  of  the  United  States  to  the  Twelfth  1790-1900,  p.  9. 
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best  disciplined  of  any  in  the  union — encouraging  the  domestic  arts — 
and  looking  forward  to  the  benefits  which  will  result  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  constitution.  I^ew-Hampshire,  from  her  local  advan- 
tages, and  the  hardihood  of  her  sons,  may  anticipate  essential  benefits 
from  the  operations  of  equal  commercial  regulations. 

MASSACHUSETTS,^<> 

450  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  breadth,  contained,  according  to  an 
enumeration  in  1787,  360,000  inhabitants^^ — Since  the  tranquility  of 
the  state  was  restored  by  the  suppression  of  the  late  insurrection,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  appears  solicitous  for  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  good  government.  If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  elections 
for  the  federal  legislature,  this  state  has  a  decided  majority  in  favour 
of  the  new  constitution.  The  great  objects  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  fisheries,  appear  greatly  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Massachusetts.  Fabrications  of  cotton,  coarse  woolens,  linens,  duck, 
iron,  wood,  &c.  are  prosecuting  with  success — and  by  diminishing  her 
imports,  and  increasing  her  exports,  she  is  advancing  to  that  rank  and 
importance  in  the  union,  which  her  extent  of  territory — her  resources — 
and  the  genius  and  enterprize  of  her  citizens  entitle  her  to — and  although 
the  collision  of  parties,  at  the  moment  of  election,  strikes  out  a  few 
sparks  of  animosity,  yet  the  decision  once  made,  the  ''calumet  of  peace" 
is  smoked  in  love  and  friendship — ''and  like  true  repuhlicans  they  acqui- 
esce in  the  choice  of  the  majority/' 

co]srisrECTicuT,«- 

81  miles  in  length,  and  57  in  breadth,  contained,  agreeable  to  a  census 
in  1782,  209,150  inhabitants,^^  enjoying  a  fertile  soil  this  truly  republi- 
can state  is  pursuing  her  interest  in  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  sciences — she  appears  to  bid  fair,  from 
the  peaceful,  loyal,  &  federal  character  of  the  great  body  of  her  citi- 
zens— from  the  enterprize  of  her  men  of  wealth,  and  other  favourable 
circumstances,  to  attain  to  a  great  degree  of  opulence,  power,  and  re- 
spectability in  the  union. 

]SrEW-Y0RK,3* 

350  miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  contained,  agreeably  to  a 
census  in  1786,  238,897  inhabitants;^^  this  state  appears  to  be  convulsed 
by  parties — but  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  when  it  is  hoped,  that  the  "hatchet" 
will  be  buried.     Exertions  on  one  side  are  making  for  the  reelecting 

*o  Entered  the  Union  February  6,  1788. 

«>  Population  in  1780  was  307,000  and  in  1790,  378,556.     Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

"  Entered  the  Union  January  9,  1788. 

»«  Population  in  1780  was  203,000,  and  in  1790,  237,655.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

»«  Entered  the  Union  July  26,  1788. 

»s  Population  in  1780  was,  200,000,  and  in  1790,  340,211.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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Gov.  Clinton,  and  the  other  for  the  introduction  of  the  Hon.  Judge 
Yates  to  the  chair — both  parties  appear  sanguine  as  to  their  success. 
It  is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  temper  and  moderation  may  preside 
at  the  elections;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  as  that  freedom,  for 
which  we  fought  and  triumphed,  depends  so  essentially  upon  a  free 
choice. — It  is  greatly  regretted,  that  this  respectable  and  important 
member  of  the  federal  republic,  should  not  be  represented  in  the  most 
honourable  Senate  of  the  United  States.  New-York,  however,  is  rising 
in  her  federal  character,  and  in  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial consequence:  evidenced  in  her  federal  elections — her  plans  for 
promoting  manufactures,  and  the  increase  of  her  exports. 

NEW-JERSEY,^« 

160  miles  in  length,  and  52  in  breadth,  contained,  by  a  census  in  1784, 
149,435  inhabitants.^^  This  state  is  at  present  tranquil,  altho'  lately 
agitated  by  a  very  extraordinary  contested  election — which  by  a  timely 
interference  of  the  executive,  appears  to  be  settled.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  state  are  warmly  attached  to  the  new  constitution — the  blessings  of 
peace,  an  equal  trade,  and  good  government,  being  properly  prized  by 
them.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  objects  of  importance  in  this  state,  and 
many  of  her  sons  rank  high  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

PENNSYLVAOTA,^« 

288  miles  in  length,  and  156  in  breadth — by  a  census  in  1787,  con- 
tained 360,000  inhabitants.^^  This  extensive  and  truly  respectable  state 
is  making  great  proficiency  in  her  manufactures,  agriculture,  arts  and 
commerce.  Her  attachments  to  the  new  constitution  is  unequivocal, 
and  with  a  consistency  highly  honorary  to  her  national  character,  she 
has  lately  made  an  effort,  (which,  though  defeated  for  a  time,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  successful)  to  conform  their  state  constitution  to  that  of 
the  union.  The  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  have  been 
respectfully  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  Theatrical 
exhibitions  are  now  permitted  by  law — and  the  city  has  been  incorpor- 
ated :  experience  will  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  two  latter  trans- 
actions. 

DELAWAEE,*o 

92  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth,  by  a  census  in  1787,  contained 
37,000  inhabitants.*^  This  state,  though  circumscribed  in  its  limits, 
derives  great  importance  from  its  rank  in  the  union — attached  to  the 
new  constitution,  and  having  the  honour  to  take  the  lead  in  its  adoption, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  giving  efficacy  to  its  righteous  administration. 

»«  Entered  the  Union  December  18,  1787. 

«'  Population  in  1780  was  137,000,  and  in  1790,  184,139.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

"  Entered  the  Union  December  12,  1787. 

«•  Population  in  1780  was  335,000,  and  in  1790,  433,611.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

*o  Entered  the  Union  December  7,  1787. 

"  Population  in  1780  was  37,000,  and  in  1790,  59,096.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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MAKYLAND,^2 

134  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  by  a  census  taken  in  1782, 
contained  253,630  inhabitants.^^  From  its  favourable  situation  in  the 
union,  this  state  bids  fair  for  prosperity,  wealth  and  eminence.  Warmly 
attached  to  the  new  constitution,  and  enjoying  a  central  situation,  the 
publications  there  have  teemed  with  tempting  inducements  to  Congress, 
to  make  Baltimore  the  seat  of  the  federal  legislature. 

VIRGINIA,** 

758  miles  in  length,  and  224  in  breadth,  by  a  census  taken  in  1782, 
contains  567,614  inhabitants.*^  From  the  natural  ardour  of  her  sons  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  is  frequently  convulsed  in  her  elections,  and  has 
been  torn  by  factions. — Possessing  an  extensive  territory  and  a  vast 
income,  her  funds  are  placed  on  a  respectable  footing;  but  as  her  repre- 
sentation in  the  federal  legislature  is  decidedly  attached  to  the  union  and 
the  new  constitution — there  is  now  no  doubt  but  she  will  see  her  interest 
and  glory  finally  connected  with  a  few  temporary  sacrifices  upon  the 
principles  of  mutual  concession. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,*^ 

200  miles  in  length,  and  125  in  breadth,  and  contains,  by  a  census  in 
1787,  180,000  inhabitants*^ — an  important  member  of  the  Union — has 
appeared  lately  to  vibrate  between  opposing  sentiments — her  attachment 
to  national  measures  we  doubt  not  will  evidently  discover  itself,  when 
all  tender  lams  and  pine  barrens  shall  be  done  away.  The  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  the  provision  lately  made  for  the  re- 
duction of  her  foreign  debts,  are  federal  traits — add  to  those  that  their 
electors  have  given  an  unanimous  vote  for  his  Excellency  General  Wash- 
ington, as  President  of  the  United  States — by  which  the  memorable  cir- 
cumstances is  authenticated,  that  the  voice  of  the  whole  continent  has 
once  more  called  our  Fabius  Maximus  to  rescue  our  country  from 
impending  ruin. 

GEORGIA,*^ 

600  miles  in  length,  and  250  in  breadth,  by  a  census  in  1787,  con- 
tained 98,000  inhabitants.*^  This  state  is  compleating  her  federal  char- 
acter by  conforming  her  state  constitution  to  that  of  the  union — and 
being  the  youngest  branch  of  the  family — and  a  frontier — she  will 
doubtless  experience  the  supporting  and  protecting  arm  of  the  federal 
government. 

"  Entered  the  Union  April  28,  1788. 

"  Population  in  1780  was  250,000,  and  in  1790,  319,728.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

"  Entered  the  Union  June  25,  1788. 

<'  Population  in  1780  was  520,000,  and  in  1790,  747,610.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

<«  Entered  the  Union  May  23,  1788. 

«  Population  in  1780  was  160,000,  and  in  1790,  249,073.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

«  Entered  the  Union  January,  2,  1788. 

"  Population  in  1780  was  55,00,  and  in  1790,  82,548.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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FOREIGN  STATES 

KHODE  ISLAl^D^^ 

Is  68  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  and  hj  a  census  taken  in 
1783,  contained  51,896  inhabitants.^^  This  state  has  again  refused  to 
accede  to  a  union  with  her  sister  states,  and  is  now  wholly  estranged 
from  them;  and  from  appearances,  will  long  continue  so,  unless  the 
measure  of  the  iniquity  of  her  ''know  ye"  gentry  should  be  speedily 
filled  up — or  the  delusion  which  has  so  long  infatuated  a  majority  of  her 
citizens,  should  be  removed. — Anxious  of  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
union,  the  inhabitants  of  J^ewport,  Providence  and  other  places,  are 
determined  to  sue  for  its  protection,  and  to  be  annexed  to  Massachusetts 
or  Connecticut.  This  dismemberment  of  the  state  it  is  to  be  desired, 
may  be  prevented  by  her  being  wholly  grafted  into  that  flock  from 
whence  through  blindness  she  has  been  broken  off. 

NOETH  CAEOLIIsrA,^^ 

Is  758  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  and  by  a  census  in  1787, 
contained  270,000  inhabitants.^^  A  depreciated  paper  medium,  and  a 
deficiency  in  political  knowledge,  are  considered  as  the  causes  of  the  anti- 
national  spirit  of  this  state.  Her  extensive  frontier,  and  being  obliged 
to  export  the  greater  part  of  her  productions  through  Virginia,  it  is 
expected  will  ere  long  evince  the  necessity  of  her  acceding  to  the  con- 
federation. This  indeed  appears  already  to  be  the  predominant  idea  of 
her  citizens,  by  some  recent  transactions. 


OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 

These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.  They  will  be  taken 
from  the  jN^orth  Carolina  newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
l!^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON  DAWSON  DEAD'' 


EDE:N^TO]Sr,  January  21. 
Died  on  Saturday  last,  sincerely  regretted,  WILLIAM  JOHISTSTON" 
DAWSON',  Esq.  late  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district — 
a  gentleman  whose  affable  disposition,  and  polite  accomplishments,  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

'»  Entered  the  Union  May  29,  1790. 

"  Population  in  1780  was  52,000,  and  in  1790,  69,112.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

"  Entered  the  Union  November  21,  1789. 

'«  Population  in  1780  was  300,000.  and  in  1790,  395,005.    Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

'«  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  3. 
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LEANER  KILLINGSWORTH  DEAD'' 


HALIFAX,  February  1. 
Departed  this  life  on  the  10th  inst.  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
LEASEE  KILLINGSWOETH,  consort  of  Mr.  William  Killingsworth, 
of  this  county. 

Blest  Shade  adieu!  till  time  shall  be  no  more; 
Then  may  I  hail  thee  on  th'  Elysian  shore. 
Life  of  my  life,  soul  of  my  soul,  adieu ! 
By  cruel  death,  I  am  depriv'd  of  you. 
May  I  recount  thy  worth.  Great  God  I  pray. 
Forgive  me,  if  in  this  I  go  astray. 

Can  I  resign  to  part  with  her  so  soon. 
To  see  her  die  amidst  her  youthful  bloom? 
Can  I  forget  her  tender  looks  and  smiles? 
Her  Mem'ry  still  my  aching  heart  beguiles. 
Mild  was  her  temper,  virtuous  was  her  heart : 
Her  looks  and  words  were  kind,  nor  form'd  by  art. 
Of  friends  and  daughters,  and  of  wives  the  best ; 
Kind  as  a  mistress,  and  by  neighbors  blest. 

From  infancy  she  fear'd  and  sought  the  Lord — 
She  pray'd  and  paid  attention  to  his  word. 
Knowing  by  f  all'n  nature  she  was  undone. 
She  saw  the  needed  faith  in  Christ  alone — 
She  cast  her  soul  upon  her  Savour  dear. 
And  cry'd  "My  Lord,  thy  gentle  voice  I  hear ; 
"My  curse  and  sins  you've  borne  upon  the  tree, 
"And  died  my  Lord,  as  now  I  die  for  thee." 

I  must  resign,  I  have  no  other  claim; 
Nor  should  I  once  against  the  fates  complain ; 
I'm  sure  she's  gone  to  God — I  dare  not  doubt, 
For  still  methinks  I  hear  her  dying  shout. 
Just  like  an  hero  on  the  field  of  war. 
Death's  utmost  terrors,  firm  my  spouse  did  bear. 
Surely  some  chariot  and  celestial  band 
Has  borne  my  angel  to  the  promis'd  land. 
Receive  ye  angels,  and  ye  heav'nly  powers. 
The  dear  companion  of  my  happiest  hours. 
When  time  shall  be  no  more  then  may  I  rise. 
To  meet  my  mate,  my  LEANER  in  the  skies. 


"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  3. 
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ELIZABETH  HARFORD  DEAD'' 


DIED  on  Monday  last,^^  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  ELIZABETH  the  wife  of  JOH]^  HAKFOKD,  of  this  town.^^ 
In  every  circumstance  she  supported  the  character  of  an  affectionate 
wife,  a  tender  parent,  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  and  is  truly 
lamented  by  those  who  were  most  acquainted  with  her. 

Happy  the  soul,  thus  privileged  by  fate. 
To  end  her  labours  and  resign  the  weight 
Of  toils  and  pain  to  him  who  gave  her  life 

and  breath. 
And  now  enjoys  a  sweet  repose  in  Death. 

HANCE  BOND  DEAD'' 


DIED 

On  Saturday  last,««  ME.  HAISTCE  BOND,  a  Citizen  of  this  town,^^ 
to  whom  a  long  and  painful  disease  had  rendered  Life  a  burden,  and 
Death  a  welcome  messenger. 

ANNA  MARIA  PONTON  DEAD'^ 


DIED 


On   Monday   last,«^   Mrs.   ANNA   MAKIA   PONTON',    consort    of 
Doctor  Mungo  Ponton,  of  this  place.^* 


"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  June  6,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  3. 

"  May  30,  1796. 

"  Halifax. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  June  20,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  3. 

•»  June  18,  1796. 

•'  Halifax. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Aug.  22,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  3. 

•»  Aug.  15,  1796. 

•«  Halifax. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Public  Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina.    By  Roy  M.  Brown.    (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    1929.    Pp.  184.    $2.00.) 

Here  is  a  volume,  the  results  of  many  years  of  study  about  I^orth 
Carolina's  varied  systems  of  poor  relief,  v^hich  forms  interesting 
reading  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  follow  the  State's  social  problems, 
as  well  as  other  phases  of  its  history. 

The  author  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  division  of  insti- 
tution of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
volume  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  study  and  report  made  in  1925. 

With  keen  insight  the  history  and  development  of  our  treatment 
of  the  poor  has  been  traced  from  the  earlier  days  of  the  State,  when 
the  English  customs  were  of  strong  influence  to  the  present  day  when 
through  such  measures  as  Mothers'  Aid,  adjustments  through  care- 
ful case-work,  and  preventive  medical  work,  the  problem  of  poor 
relief  has  been  analyzed  and  to  some  extent,  solved  or  bettered. 

The  author's  keen  sense  of  humor  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  and 
serves,  in  connection  with  his  clear  and  simple  style,  to  make  the 
study  quite  readable  and  at  times,  most  entertaining. 

As  far  as  the  past  and  present  are  concerned  the  volume  presents 
a  depressing  picture  of  the  slipshod,  uneconomical  and  neglectful 
manner  in  which  the  counties  of  the  State  have  expended  huge  sums 
of  money;  ostensibly  for  the  "relief"  of  the  poor.  Too  often,  Mr. 
Brown  points  out,  the  money  has  been  worse  than  wasted — the 
methods  pursued  have  brought  little  "relief"  and  have  too  often  made 
matters  even  worse  by  the  lack  of  intelligent  handling  of  the  funds 
administered. 

Mr.  Brown  has  done  his  work  well,  and  so  has  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  Social  Study  Series 
which  the  press  undertook  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Brown  was  co- 
author with  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Steiner  of  "The  North  Carolina  Chain 
Gang,"  one  of  the  first  of  the  series. 

The  laws  governing  poor  relief  in  North  Carolina  embody  the 
English  law,  in  most  respects,  Mr.  Brown  points  out,  in  tracing  the 
development  of  poor  relief.  The  methods  employed  however,  lacked 
uniformity  and  effectiveness.    As  far  back  as  the  first  reports  of  the 
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State  Board  of  Public  Charities  it  is  pointed  out  that  ^'the  whole 
system  or  rather  want  of  system  that  seems  to  have  grown  up  by 
accident  and  without  any  benevolent  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
pauper  classes,  needs  patient  and  thorough  revision." 

The  large  amount  of  money  that  is  being  used  without  bringing 
valuable  results,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  treatment  and  the  futility 
of  trying  to  care  for  many  special  classes  in  one  small  institution 
are  facts  which  drive  home  the  belief  that  North  Carolina  must 
spend  its  money  to  better  effect. 

The  book  is  full  of  sentences  which  are  perfect  definitions.  For  in- 
stance: ^^In  general  the  county  home  remains  a  dumping  place  for 
the  wrecks  of  our  civilization — a  place  to  which  society  can  remove 
from  its  sight  its  failures  and  so  forget  them." 

The  book  ends  on  a  rather  cheerful  note.  Calling  attention  to  the 
experiment  which  has  been  made  in  Vance  County  where  a  well- 
equipped  county  hospital  takes  the  place  of  the  old  poor  house,  Mr. 
Brown  terms  the  move  a  ^^definite  and  final  break  with  the  poorhouse 
tradition." 

By  careful  social  plannings  he  points  out  that  it  is  possible  to  care 
for  many  of  those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  without 
committing  them  to  an  institution.  The  plan  carried  out  in  Vance 
County  would  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  county  almshouse 
problem  in  the  State,  so  that  proper  relief  might  be  given,  and  yet 
constructive  use  be  made  of  the  institutional  facilities  maintained 
by  a  county. 

"Poor  Belief  in  North  Carolina"  is  another  clear  cut  proof  of 
the  fact  that  too  often  the  thoughtless  and  careless  spending  of 
funds  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  should  help  to  speed  a  new 
day. 

Lucy  Lay. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Benjamin  H.  Hill:  Secession  and  Reconstruction.   By  Haywood  J.  Pearce, 
Jr.    (University  of  Chicago  Press.   1928.   Pp.  330.) 

Professor  Pearce  has  prepared  a  careful  study  of  the  career  of 
^'Ben  Hill,"  most  provocative  of  Georgia  politicians  in  the  days  of 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  The  book  should  prove  useful,  since 
it  not  only  presents  the  story  of  Hill's  activities,  but  necessarily  re- 
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lates  them  to  the  general  story  of  his  State  during  this  period.  Those 
who  may  be  interested  in  Hill  for  his  own  sake  will  find  here  the 
first  critical  biography;  those  who  are  interested  in  Georgia  will 
find  here  a  good  brief  account  of  its  political  history,  1861-1875. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  Reconstruction,  of  course,  lean  heavily 
upon  the  earlier  and  more  comprehensive  studies  of  Thompson  and 
Wooley;  but  those  devoted  to  ^The  Davis  Administration"  and  ''Re- 
luctant Surrender"  delve  into  the  most  critical  and  (strangely 
enough)  the  most  neglected  period  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
reviewer  is  inclined  to  regret  that  this  phase  of  the  story  was  not 
elaborated,  at  the  expense  of  the  relatively  familiar  Reconstruction 
narrative,  but  the  limitations  of  a  biographical  approach  doubtless 
necessitate  the  present  treatment. 

The  interpretation  of  Hill's  career  is  critical  in  the  sense  that 
many  and  varied  sources,  especially  the  newspapers,  are  drawTi  upon, 
and  both  praise  and  blame  recorded.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Pearce 
is  so  convinced  of  his  subject's  grace  and  good  works  that  his  presen- 
tation approaches  dangerously  close  to  a  frank  defense  of  Hill's 
career.  It  so  happens  that  the  latter's  public  position  was  more  than 
once  reversed,  amid  circumstances  that  aroused  the  most  bitter 
hostility  and  condemnation  among  his  own  people.  In  all  such  cases 
Professor  Pearce  finds  only  the  best  possible  motive,  in  the  best 
possible  of  Ben  Hills.  Within  certain  limits,  such  explanations  are 
desirable,  in  order  that  a  man  doubtless  sincere  and  farseeing  may 
be  rescued  from  the  slanders  of  over-heated  contemporaries.  When 
defence  of  one  man,  however,  passes  over  into  condemnation  of  his 
opponents — as  it  so  easily  does — it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  lest  old 
controversy  be  reopened  rather  than  closed. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  had  in  the  interesting  chapter  on 
the  Confederate  surrender;  in  which  Hill's  ''die-hard"  policy  is 
praised  while  those  who  desired  peace  are  condemned — at  least  by 
implication.  Now  it  is  possible  to  see  nobility  in  Hill's  stand,  though 
it  were  just  as  easy  to  view  as  foolhardy  his  call  for  the  continued 
sacrifice  of  men  in  a  cause  already  lost.  There  would  hardly  seem 
any  need,  however,  for  the  deprecation  of  men  equally  sincere,  who 
believed  that  needless  bloodshed  should  be  avoided.  There  is  more 
to  be  said  for  the  peace  movement  than  that  it  was  an  "insidious" 
policy  of  "defeatism."    There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  leaders  of 
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that  movement  than  that  they  ^'faltered  and  carped  and  sometimes 
quit."  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  the  nationalist's  philosophy. 

One  other  aspect  of  Professor  Pearce's  study  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment; namely,  the  narrow  limits  within  v/hich  he  envisages  his  sub- 
ject. Strictly  speaking,  the  work  is  not  a  biography,  as  it  makes 
no  pretense  to  describing  HilFs  life.  It  is  simply  and  intentionally 
an  account  of  one  side  of  his  life ;  that  is,  his  political  career.  There 
is  no  mention  of  origins,  childhood,  avocations,  and  the  like.  This 
may  be  welcomed  in  part  as  a  relief  from  prevailing  modes  in 
biography,  with  their  emphasis  upon  the  subjective ;  yet  it  is  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  limit  the  treatment  of  even  the  political 
theme.  Thus  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  section  from  which  Hill 
came,  or  of  the  character  of  his  immediate  environment,  factors 
which  may  well  have  influenced  the  political  alignment  of  a  Geor- 
gian of  his  day. 

The  book  is  clearly  written,  and  generally  readable,  though  at 
times  a  bit  monotonous  in  its  repeated  analyses  of  Hill's  papers  and 
addresses.   The  usual  bibliography  and  a  good  index  are  appended. 

ElCIIARD    H.    SllRYOCK. 

Duke  Univebsity. 


The  American  Peace  Crusade,  1815-1860.  By  Merle  Eugene  Curti.    (Durham: 
Duke  University  Press.    1929.    Pp.  250.    $3.50.) 

A  few  years  ago  Professor  Schlesinger  pointed  students  of  social 
history  to  the  ^'much-neglected  early  peace  movement."^  There  ap- 
pears now  as  a  result  of  this  suggestion  this  most  interesting  study  by 
Dr.  Curti.  The  scope  of  this  volume  includes  the  years  from  1815 
to  1860  and  while  it  largely  concerns  America,  the  author  has  also 
included  much  that  deals  with  the  European  peace  crusade.  Indeed 
some  of  the  most  stimulating  and  suggestive  sections  of  this  book  are 
devoted  to  international  organizations  and  peace  congresses.  Pre- 
ceding this,  however,  Curti  traces  the  genesis  and  growth  of  organized 
peace  efforts  in  America  with  the  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts, 
Kew  York  and  other  peace  societies.  The  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  sacri- 
fice of  early  peace  men,  like  Dodge,  Watson,  Channing,  Worcester  and 
Ladd  is  presented  in  an  able  manner.    Thanks  to  their  efforts  there 


Schlesinger,  A.  M.,  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States,  (New  York,  1925),  p.  84. 
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appeared  in  1828  a  national  body  known  as  the  American  Peace 
Society,  pledged  to  international  peace  through  the  establishment  of 
a  World  Court  and  an  Assembly  of  Nations.  In  spite  of  these  efforts, 
Curti  shows  how  the  cause  was  crippled  by  a  lack  of  funds,  in- 
adequate moral  support,  competition  by  other  humanitarian  activ- 
ities and  also  by  internal  discord  and  dissension. 

Some  of  this  discord  was  due  to  personal  differences  between 
leaders  like  Beckwith  and  Burritt.  Most  of  the  trouble,  however, 
arose  over  the  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  defensive  war.  For  a 
time,  Curti  tells  us,  the  American  Peace  Society  did  no  more  than 
condemn  offensive  war.  However,  by  1838  it  officially  disapproved 
of  defensive  war.  This  failed  to  satisfy  the  pacifists,  like  Garrison, 
Wright  and  Quincy,  who  in  the  same  year  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  I^ew  England  Non-Resistance  Society.  Even  after  their 
departure  there  was  internal  dissatisfaction.  Burritt,  Walker,  Coues 
and  others  wanted  a  more  liberal  and  forward  looking  program  than 
that  which  Beckwith  and  other  conservatives  followed.  And  while 
another  secession  did  not  take  place,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  those 
more  liberal  minded  was  devoted  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  bond  of 
brotherhood,  a  movement  that  assumed  international  proportions  in 
the  1840^8. 

These  peace  activities  in  America  and  in  Europe  did  not  gain  their 
objectives  chiefly  because  of  the  political  unrest  existing  throughout 
the  world.  The  advent  of  the  Mexican  and  Crimean  wars,  and  finally 
the  Civil  War  in  America  checked  the  movement  for  international 
peace.  ]^or  were  the  peace  men  able  to  defeat  governments  and 
peoples  during  the  decades  ''when  the  ideals  of  nationalism  were  so 
firing  the  imagination,  not  of  the  masses,  but  of  their  intellectual 
leaders."  And  yet,  as  Curti  states  in  his  final  chapter,  the  founda- 
tion for  future  peace  had  been  won.  Funds  and  periodicals  had 
been  gained,  international  congresses  and  good  will  had  been  pro- 
moted, and  a  movement  had  begun  for  a  World  Court,  Stipulated 
Arbitration  and  an  Assembly  of  ISTations. 

In  undertaking  this  study,  Curti  set  for  himself  a  most  inviting 
task.  Virgin  soil,  in  the  form  of  unused  primary  material,  stood 
ready  for  cultivation.  Good  use,  it  seems,  has  been  made  of  the 
manuscripts  preserved  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  Harvard 
University,  The  American  Antiquarian  Society  and  by  other  organi- 
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zations  listed  in  the  bibliography.  Nor  has  the  author  been  blind  to 
the  possibilities  of  peace  publications,  newspapers  and  other  sources 
mentioned.  The  reviewer  feels,  however,  that  too  much  attention 
Las  been  paid  to  these  sources.  Access  might  have  been  to  other 
collections  like  the  records  of  the  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Friends,  the  Gerrit  Smith  Papers  and  the  letters  of 
President  Messer  of  Brown  University.  A  more  thorough  and  careful 
use  of  the  press,  such  as  the  New  York  Observer,  The  Rhode  Island 
-American,  to  mention  but  these  out  of  many,  would  have  led  to 
other  conclusions.  Nor  has  the  secondary  material  been  completely 
combed.  No  mention,  for  example,  is  made  of  Haywood's  article  on 
the  Raleigh  Peace  Society.^ 

Research  in  these  and  other  sources  would  have  cautioned  the 
author  against  placing  too  much  emphasis  upOn  1815  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  peace  movement.  A  look  into  Evan's  American  Bibliog- 
raphy would  have  shown  signs  of  a  peace  group  in  the  18th  century. 
An  examination  of  the  records  at  Providence  would  have  shown  a 
local  society  that  surely  deserves  more  attention.  Indeed,  the  chapter 
on  local  societies  is  largely  a  record  of  the  Massachusetts  organiza- 
tion, while  those  at  Providence,  Raleigh,  Hingham,  Windham  and 
even  that  at  New  York  are  not  given  the  attention  that  is  due  them. 
Nor  were  the  Friends  so  apathetic  as  might  be  supposed.  At  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  the  Tract  Society  of  these  people  published 
and  distributed  both  an  English  and  German  edition  of  the  Solemn 
Review  as  well  as  other  anti-war  tracts.  More  thought  might  have 
been  given  to  men  like  George  Benson,  John  Noyes  and  Gerrit  Smith 
who  played  a  role  of  some  importance  in  the  peace  movement.  Again, 
use  of  school  texts,  sermons  and  tracts  would  have  added  much  more 
worth  while.  Finally,  further  research  Avould  have  shown  more  op- 
position to  the  peace  advocates  than  appears  in  this  volume. 

Some  readers  also  might  like  to  have  ends  more  properly  tied. 
For  example  why  did  the  New  York  "Auxiliary  society"  apparently 
go  to  the  wall  (p.  46)  ;  what  '^periodicals"  are  meant  (p.  16)  ;  what 
was  the  name  of  the  history  written  for  peace  propaganda  (p.  51)  ; 
and  did  Burritt  gain  his  peace  ship  (p.  179).  Others  might  also 
gather  the  impression  that  the  author  examined  the  "Paris  press"  and 

'  M.  deL.  Haywood.  "An  Early  Peace  Society  in  North  Carolina,  1819-1822,"  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet.  Vn,  290-300. 
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^^nearly  all  the  journals"  (p.  176),  the  London  Moryiing  Advertiser 

(p.  140)  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (p.  118),  although  the  citation 

leads  to  the  conclusion  that  references  to  these  were  found  in  one 

of  the  peace  periodicals.    These  criticisms  by  no  means  detract  from 

the  value  of  the  book.    The  reviewer  only  feels  that  further  effort 

would  have  made  for  a  much  better  and  more  well  founded  study. 

Duke  University  has   again  demonstrated  its   skill  in  publication. 

The  editing  has  been  well  done,  and  the  volume  has  a  workable  index. 

W.  F.  Galpin. 
Syeacuse  University. 


The  Life  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  By  James  Alton  James.  (University  of 
Chicago  Press.    1928.) 

Clark  of  the  Ohio.  By  Frederick  Palmer.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
1929.) 

The  Hero  of  Vincennes,  By  Lowell  Thomas.  (Houghton  MiflQin  Company. 
1929.) 

The  Capture  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Milo  M.  Quaife.  (Bobbs  Merrill  Com- 
pany.   1927.) 

George  Rogers  Clark  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  figure  long 
neglected  in  American  history.  Although  Clark  and  his  military 
exploits  may  have  been  treated  with  scant  justice  by  American  his- 
torians, it  is  certain  that  he  has  been  handsomely  treated  by  the 
biographers.  Clark  himself  wrote  a  lengthy  letter  to  George  Mason 
in  1779,  which  gives  a  vivid  and  immediately  contemporary  account 
of  his  conquest  of  the  ]Srorthwest.  He  also  prepared  an  extended 
memoir,  comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  which  was 
completed  in  1791.  Both  these  documents  have  been  printed  a 
number  of  times.  The  early  histories  of  Kentucky,  by  Marshall  and 
Butler,  respectively,  pay  high  tribute  to  his  military  genius  and 
describe  his  campaigns  in  considerable  detail.  A  number  of  books, 
biographies  and  novels  have  dealt  with  his  career,  notably  the  popular 
work  by  Thwaites,  the  two-volume  biography  by  English,  and  Wins- 
ton Churchill's  and  Maurice  Thompson's  novels,  '^The  Crossing" 
and  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  respectively.  Two  bulky  volumes  of 
Clark's  letters  and  papers  have  already  been  published  by  the  Illinois 
Historical  Society  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  J.  A.  James. 

The  late  Lyman  C.  Draper  made  probably  the  most  indefatigable 
researches  preparatory  to  writing  Clark's  biography  that  have  ever 
been  made  by  any  writer  preparatory  to  writing  the  biography  of 
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any  famous  American.  During  fifty  years  of  tireless  investigation, 
in  almost  every  source,  Draper  collected  a  vast  mass  of  papers  and 
manuscripts  which  now  fill  sixty-five  volumes.  These  materials  con- 
stitute the  chief  source  for  Professor  James,  who  has  reaped  where 
Draper  sowed. 

During  the  past  three  years  have  appeared  the  volumes  now  under 
review — a  small  volume  of  historical  documents,  a  biography  for 
boys,  a  panegyric  for  the  man-in-the-street,  and  a  dignified  and 
worthy  biography.  Mr.  Quaife,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historical  Review,  deserves  the  public  gratitude  for  re- 
publishing Clark's  perennially  interesting  memoir;  but  even  more 
so  for  publishing,  alongside  it.  Governor  Henry  Hamilton's  narrative, 
which  tells  the  British  aspect  of  the  story.  Thomas's  readable  story 
for  boys  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  early  phase  of  Clark's  career,  really 
ending  with  the  conquest  of  the  Northwest,  although  there  is  a  trivial 
concluding  chapter.  The  book  by  Frederick  Palmer,  the  war  cor- 
respondent, is  a  mild  warning  to  all,  who  are  not  acquainted  by 
long  and  close  study  with  the  history  of  a  given  time  and  region, 
not  to  attempt  to  write  historical  biography.  It  is  painstaking,  prolix 
and  didactic;  the  author  is  eager  to  explain  that  two  plus  two  make 
four,  and  is  careful  to  distinguish  p  from  q.  The  errors  are  ludicrous 
rather  than  painful:  they  are  largely  from  misapprehensions  caused 
by  unfamiliarity  with  the  historical  field  and  a  false  perspective 
which  confuses  places  and  periods.  The  portrayal  of  Clark's  plans 
and  campaigns,  the  estimate  of  Clark's  difficulties  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ways  he  overcame  them  are  excellent,  as  we  should  expect 
from  a  competent  war  correspondent.  From  the  standpoint  of  au- 
thenticity, the  resuscitation  of  the  discredited  romance  of  Clark  and 
Therese  de  Leyba  is  indefensible.  From  the  standpoint  of  interest, 
it  is  ^'justifiable"  only  as  a  piece  of  romantic  fiction,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  those  who  like  their  biographies  highly  colored  and  their  histories 
full  of  ''pep" — not  caring  a  continental  about  biographical  conscience 
or  historical  truth. 

The  first  historically  oriented  biography  of  Clark  is  Professor 
James's  work,  marked  by  factual  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  of 
horizon.  To  one  familiar  with  the  overwhelming  mass  of  docu- 
mentary and  printed  materials  at  his  disposal,  this  biography  is  a 
marvel  of  integration  and  condensation.    This  opinion  is  strength- 
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ened  on  reflecting  that  Professor  James  has  not  been  content  to  write 
merely  a  biogTaphy  of  Clark.  Indeed,  he  has  written,  not  so  much 
a  biography  as  a  succinct  and  close-packed  history  of  the  Revolution, 
its  preliminaries  and  aftermath,  in  the  West,  l^or  has  he  been  un- 
mindful of  the  entire  theatre  of  warfare,  government  and  diplomacy. 
The  settlement  of  Boonesborough,  Harrodsburg  and  the  Cumberland 
region;  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain;  the  complexion  of  Spanish 
affairs  at  ISTew  Orleans  and  at  the  Spanish  court ;  the  relations  of 
Virginia  and  the  national  government  to  Kentucky  and  the  West 
and  IsTorthwest — these  and  many  other  important  issues  are  dex- 
terously and  closely  woven  into  the  historical  texture  of  the 
biography. 

This  method  of  precedure  registers  at  once  a  gain  and  a  loss. 
The  volume  gains  greatly  in  historical  depth,  perspective  and  com- 
prehensiveness. The  biography  loses  correspondingly  in  human  in- 
terest, for  Clark  is  constantly  abandoned,  incontinently,  sometimes 
for  pages  at  a  time,  to  lay  in  the  perspective  and  chiaroscuro  of  the 
picture.  Clark  is  not  held  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas,  which  bio- 
graphical art  demands ;  but  rather  is  made  the  hat-rack  upon  which 
the  historical  paraphernalia  are  hung. 

Professor  James,  with  sheer  impassibility,  has  succeeded  in  re- 
maining unmoved  by  the  glamour  of  Clark's  genius,  fervor,  energy 
and  daring.  All  previous  biographers  have  fallen  beneath  the  spell 
of  Clark's  vivid  personality,  and  written  with  ardent  championship 
of  his  ^^cause."  'Not  so  James.  We  do  not  feel  that  he  cares  how 
Clark  comes  out  of  the  crucible :  pure  gold  or  base  metal,  or  a  curious 
combination  of  the  two.  Indeed,  James  is  not  interested  in  anything 
which  would  divert  him  from  just  treatment  and  historical  accuracy. 
The  inevitable  result  is  a  canvas  somewhat  deficient  in  color  and 
vivacity.  James  almost  invariably  refuses  to  take  sides — to  defend, 
to  arraign,  or  to  exalt  Clark.  The  subject,  pulsing  with  vitality, 
clamors  for  more  vivid  portrayal. 

The  life  of  George  Rogers  Clark  demands  searching  critical 
treatment.  His  national  contribution,  which  was  truly  monumental 
in  its  results,  was  completed  at  the  extraordinarily  early  age  of 
thirty-one  (1783).  His  conquest  of  a  considerable  area  in  the 
IsTorthwest,  with  a  pitifully  small  force,  was  the  boldest  and  most 
spectacular  military  achievement  of  the  Revolution.    His  offensive- 
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defensive  operations  protected  Kentucky,  kept  his  enemies  in  con- 
stant dread  of  surprise  and  defeat,  and  prevented  the  irruption  of 
hostile  bands  from  West  and  Northwest  into  the  eastern  theatre  of 
warfare. 

When  Clark,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  proposed  the  founding  of  a 
colony  in  Spanish  territory,  the  date  marks  the  beginning  of  Clark's 
progressive  decline,  already  presaged  by  that  inebriety  which  held 
him  in  its  grip.  From  this  time  forward  we  must  reckon  him  as  a 
filibusterer — ready  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  hazardous  and  precarious 
projects  which  jeapordized  the  neutrality  of  his  native  land.  Much 
may  be  said  in  palliation  and  excuse  for  his  subsequent  decline :  the 
slighting  of  his  brilliant  military  genius  by  the  national  authorities, 
their  disgraceful  neglect  of  his  military  claims  which  procured  his 
humiliation  and  financial  ruin,  and  the  active  separatist  sentiment  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  bonds  of  union  were  loosely  drawn; 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  was  inchoate  and  undeveloped.  Clark, 
conscious  of  his  own  genius,  realized  that  he  had  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence of  Washington,  who  might  have  procured  for  him  high  military 
preferment.  Jefferson,  too,  who  never  wavered  in  his  admiration  for 
and  personal  attachment  to  Clark,  realized  that  his  inebriety  had 
impaired  his  usefulness  and  availability  as  a  leader. 

Profoundly  embittered,  Clark  associated  himself  with  various 
questionable  projects,  which  were  all  condemned  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  the  stern  and  clearsighted  president  of  the  new  nation. 
O'Fallon's  incendiary  scheme,  in  which  Clark  was  slated  for  military 
leader,  was  scotched  by  Washington's  proclamation  denouncing  the 
lawless  projects  of  the  colonizing  companies.  During  the  course  of 
Genet's  machinations,  Clark,  who  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
France,  was  appointed  by  Genet  ^^Major  General  in  the  Armies  of 
France  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Legion 
on  the  Mississippi  River."  When  Clark,  in  his  military  capacity  as 
French  major  general,  openly  advertised  in  the  press  of  the  day  for 
recruits  for  the  projected  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish 
posts  on  the  Mississippi,  he  was  endangering  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States.  We  may  surmise,  from  Jefferson's  remarks,  what 
might  have  happened  to  Clark  and  his  military  associates,  had  he 
actually  led  a  force,  recruited  on  American  soil,  against  Spain,  a 
country  then  at  peace  with  the  United  States.    Jefferson  frankly 
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informed  Genet  "that  his  enticing  officers  and  soldiers  from  Kentucky 
to  go  against  Spain,  was  really  putting  a  halter  about  their  necks,  for 
they  would  assuredly  be  hung  if  they  commd.  (commenced)  Hostili- 
ties agt.  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  U.  S.  .  .  ."  For  conspiring 
to  carry  out  a  similar  project,  William  Blount  was  impeached  and 
expelled  from  the  United  States  Senate;  and  Aaron  Burr  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  for  heading  an  enterprise  similar  to  Clark's, 
though  on  a  much  more  restricted  scale.  Washington's  vigorous 
denunciation  of  Genet's  lawless  projects,  of  which  Clark  was  the 
military  head,  and  threat  of  condign  punishment  for  the  guilty, 
scotched  this  mad  affair. 

Clark  was  one  of  the  nation's  military  heroes.  iSTo  career  ever 
began  with  fairer  or  more  brilliant  promise.  He  was  the  luckless 
victim  of  a  bureaucratic  crime.  One  shudders  to  think  what  might 
have  been  Clark's  fate  had  he  been  arrested  by  American  officials  in 
1794,  while  recruiting  an  armed  force  in  the  United  States  to  attack 
the  Spanish  possessions ;  or  had  he  been  captured  in  Philadelphia  or 
in  Kentucky  in  1798  and  tried  under  the  Alien  Enemies  Act. 

Clark's  great  service  to  his  native  land  will  always  be  remembered 

and  memorialized  by  a  grateful  people.    Only  the  unsympathetic 

and  soulless  critic  would  decline  to  honor  his  meteoric  achievements 

and  to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  later  and  darker  aspects  of 

a  thwarted  life  which  the  old  hero  ended  in  tragedy  with  shattered 

frame,  clouded  mind  and  broken  heart. 

Archibald  Henderson-. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  pub- 
lications is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  E".  C.  The 
supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North 
Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and 
students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

Dr.  J.  Edward  Smoot  of  Concord  is  the  author  of  ^'The  Early 
History  of  Cotton  Manufacturing  in  Cabarrus,"  published  in  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  March  16. 

Mr.  Philip  S.  Henry  of  Asheville,  a  member  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  and  a  collector  of  works  of  art, 
has  erected  a  museum  in  Asheville  to  house  his  collection.  On  May 
15,  the  museum  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson,  professor  of  history  in  Wake  Forest  College, 
will  teach  in  the  second  session  of  the  University  of  Virginia  summer 
school.  Professors  R.  H.  Taylor  of  Furman  University  and  George 
R.  Sherrill  of  Clemson  College  are  teaching  history  in  the  Wake 
Forest  summer  school.  Mr.  Carl  P.  West,  who  has  been  instructor 
in  history  at  Wake  Forest,  will  return  to  Yale  in  the  fall  to  com- 
plete work  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  members  of  the  history  departments  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Duke  University,  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  Greensboro  College,  Wake  Forest,  and  Meredith  College 
held  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Hope  Valley  Country  Club  near  Dur- 
ham, May  10. 
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History  and  Geography  of  Yancey  County  is  a  59-page  booklet 
recently  published  by  the  teacher  training  class  of  Burnsville^  of 
which  Miss  Hilda  McCurdy  is  instructor. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Carroll,  associate  professor  of  history  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity, is  devoting  the  summer  to  research  in  France  and  Germany. 
Associate  Professor  E.  W.  Nelson  and  Instructor  John  T.  Lanning 
of  Duke  University  have  been  awarded  fellowships  by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  re- 
spectively. Professor  Nelson  will  spend  the  coming  academic  year 
in  Europe  and  Dr.  Lanning  in  South  America.  Professor  Nelson's 
courses  at  Duke  next  year  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Louise 
Mackay,  assistant  professor  of  history  in  West  Virginia  University. 

A  portrait  of  Judge  W.  P.  Bynum  (1861-1926)  was  presented  by 
the  executors  of  his  estate  to  Guilford  County  on  April  22,  to  be 
hung  in  the  Superior  Court  room  at  Greensboro.  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Alderman  delivered  an  address  on  the  character  and  career  of  Judge 
Bynum. 

A  tablet  was  unveiled,  March  31,  in  the  historic  courthouse  at 
Edenton  to  the  memory  of  eleven  judges  who  have  resided  in  Eden- 
ton  :  Christopher  Gale,  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  James  Iredell,  Jr.,  Robert 
R.  Heath,  Thomas  G.  Maiming,  Edmund  W.  Jones,  William  A. 
Moore,  Augustus  Moore,  Henry  A.  Gillam,  Augustus  W.  Moore, 
and  William  M.  Bond. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  was  the  guest  speaker  of  the  Pen  and  Plate  Club  of 
Asheville  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
April  17.  The  subject  of  his  paper  was  ^'History  in  North  Caro- 
lina/' 

Professor  William  T.  Laprade  and  Associate  Professor  R.  H. 
Shryock,  of  the  Duke  University  history  department,  are  teaching 
in  the  summer  schools  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Syracuse 
University,  respectively.  Professor  T.  P.  Abernethy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Associate  Professor  Hastings  Eells  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Assistant  Professor  George  D.  Harmon  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
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versitjj  and  Mr.  Culver  H.  Smith  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology are  offering  instruction  in  history  in  the  Duke  University 
summer  school. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Papers  of  Randolph  Abbott  8hotwell, 
edited  by  J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  with  the  collaboration  of  Re- 
becca Cameron,  has  been  issued  by  the  ISTorth  Carolina  Historical 
Commission.  In  this  volume,  Shotwell  narrates,  in  the  vigorous  style 
which  characterized  his  notable  journalistic  career  in  the  State  after 
the  Civil  War,  his  personal  experiences  in  the  army  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Appointments  in  history  for  the  coming  year  have  been  announced 
at  Duke  University.  Fellows:  N.  M.  Blake,  A.B.,  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  A.M.,  Duke;  J.  C.  Robert,  A.B.,  Furman 
University  and  A.M.,  Duke ;  and  Thomas  D.  Clark,  A.B.,  University 
of  Mississippi  and  A.M.,  University  of  Kentucky.  Scholars  and  as- 
sistants: Miss  Elizabeth  Davidson,  B.S.  and  A.M.,  University  of 
Tennessee;  C.  P.  Balch,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall;  H.  C.  Lan- 
dru,  A.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Oregon;  B.  H.  Jones,  A.B., 
Duke ;  L.  E.  Roberts,  A.B.  and  A.M.,  Georgia ;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Simpson, 
Ph.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago ;  Miss  Elizabeth  MacFayden, 
A.B.,  Duke;  and  H.  F.  Peterson,  A.B.,  Oberlin.  Assistant  instruc- 
tors :  William  A.  Mabry,  A.B.,  Duke  and  A.M.,  Duke  and  Harvard ; 
and  E.  T.  Parks,  A.B.,  Carson  J^ewman  and  A.M.,  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Fellowships  in  history  and  government  have  been  awarded  for  the 
next  academic  year  at  the  University  of  l^orth  Carolina  as  follows : 
Robert  Waller  Achurch,  College  of  Charleston  and  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Auxford  S.  Sartain,  University  of  Alabama  and 
Columbia  University;  and  Vernon  Love  Wharton,  Millsaps  College 
and  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  secretary  and  director  of  the  Library  Com- 
mission of  North  Carolina  for  several  years,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  librarian  of  the  woman's  college  of  Duke  University,  effective 
July  1.  Miss  Lois  Rumph  has  left  the  Library  Commission  staff 
to  take  charge  of  the  public  library  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
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The  Jolin  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  has  awarded 
fellowships  to  three  l^orth  Carolinians  for  a  year's  study  abroad: 
Jonathan  Daniels,  Ealeigh,  author  of  Clash  of  Angels;  Thomas  C. 
Wolfe,  of  Asheville,  instructor  in  'New  York  University  and  author 
of  Looh  Homeward  Angel;  and  John  T.  Lanning,  of  Lexington,  in- 
structor in  history  at  Duke  University  and  author  of  "The  Role  of 
England  in  Spanish  Recognition  of  the  Hispanic-American  Re- 
publics.'' 

The  Carolina  Patriots  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Mt.  Olive  unveiled  a 
marker  one  mile  north  of  Mt.  Olive  on  April  10,  at  the  original 
graves  of  Ezekiel  and  Mary  Slocumb,  whose  remains  were  recently 
moved  to  the  Moore's  Creek  ^NTational  Park. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  has  awarded  fellowships  for 
research  in  social  science  to  Virginia  Denton  and  Waller  Wynne, 
graduate  students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Edith 
Webb  and  Martha  Hall,  graduates  of  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women. 

On  April  25,  the  North  Carolina  Society,  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  presented  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  a 
large  historical  painting,  "The  Baptism  of  Virginia  Dare,"  by  Wil- 
liam Steene  of  Chapel  Hill.  At  the  presentation  exercises  in  the 
Supreme  Court  room,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Waddell  presided,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
London  presented  the  portrait,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  0 'Berry  accepted 
it  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Commission.  The  painting  was  later 
placed  in  the  western  Hall  of  History. 

The  thirtieth  annual  conference  of  the  North  Carolina  division. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  held  in  the  King  Cotton 
Hotel,  Greensboro,  March  6-8.  The  conference  was  featured  by 
greetings  from  patriotic  and  historical  organizations,  reports,  and 
addresses  by  State  Regent  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Whitaker  and  Congress- 
man Melvin  J.  Maas  of  Minnesota.  Mrs.  R.  Duke  Hay  was  re- 
elected historian  of  the  North  Carolina  division.  On  March  7,  the 
Alexander  Martin  and  Guilford  Battle  chapters  unveiled  a  bronze 
tablet  at  Guilford  College  to  Dolly  Payne  Madison,  who  was  born 
in  1768  in  what  is  now  Guilford  County. 
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On  May  13,  exercises  were  held  at  the  statue  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance 
on  Capitol  Square,  Kaleigh,  by  the  state  society,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Vance.  State  President  William  A.  Graham  presided 
and  delivered  an  address. 

Col.  Albert  L.  Cox  was  the  chief  speaker  at  memorial  day  exer- 
cises on  May  10  at  the  Confederate  Cemetery  in  Raleigh. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention,  May  26,  1830,  was  held  at  Greenville,  May  26-27.  His- 
torical addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  John  T.  Alderman  of 
Henderson,  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Pittman,  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  awarded  in  June  by  Duke 
University  to  Messrs.  Alan  K.  Manchester,  John  C.  Patterson,  and 
R.  H.  Woody.  Mr.  Manchester's  thesis  was  '^The  Rise  of  British 
Hegemony  in  Brazil" ;  Mr.  Patterson's,  ''Jose  Maria  Morelos" ;  and 
Mr.  Woody's,  ''Studies  in  the  Political  and  Economic  Reconstruction 
in  South  Carolina,  1868-1876." 

Among  the  theses  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Duke  University  during 
the  past  academic  year  were :  "The  Land  System  of  Colonial  North 
Carolina  to  1754,"  by  Nora  Cliffin;  "The  Career  of  Governor  John 
Willis  Ellis,"  by  Anne  Garrard;  "Langdon  Cheves  of  South  Caro- 
lina," by  Warren  C.  Ogden;  "Henry  S.  Eoote,  Mississippi  Union- 
ist," by  George  Lee  Garner;  "The  County  Court  of  Northampton 
County,  Virginia,"  by  Alice  Dunton;  "Farmers'  Movements  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  prior  to  1890,"  by  C.  P.  Balch;  and  "North 
Carolina  and  the  American  Colonization  Society,"  by  Minnie  Grant. 

Memorial  tablets  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Vann  and  Joseph  G.  Brown 
were  unveiled  at  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh,  March  23. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  who  was  on  leave  last  year  from  the  history 
department  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  received  the  degTee 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Yale  University  in  June.    His  thesis,  an 
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original  study  in  the  economic  history  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  awarded  the  George 
Washington  Egleston  prize.  Dr.  Crittenden  will  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  September  as  assistant  professor  of  history. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  J^orth  and  South  Carolina  for 
the  celebration  on  October  7,  1930,  of  the  sesqui-centennial  of  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain.  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  has  appointed 
the  following  committee  of  arrangements  from  [N'orth  Carolina: 
O.  Max  Gardner,  chairman  ex-officio;  Clarence  O.  Kuester,  of  Char- 
lotte, acting  chairman ;  Judge  Thomas  M.  Pittman,  chairman  of  the 
iJ^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Henderson;  Dr.  A.  R.  New- 
some,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh;  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Myers, 
Gastonia ;  Mrs.  Ralph  Van  Landingham,  Charlotte ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Line- 
berger,  Belmont;  C.  E.  Neisler,  King's  Mountain;  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
Shelby;  Ex-Governor  Cameron  Morrison,  Charlotte;  Judge  John- 
son J.  Hayes,  Greensboro;  Major  A.  L.  Bulwinkle,  Gastonia;  Sen- 
ator Lee  S.  Overman,  Salisbury;  and  B.  B.  Gossett,  Charlotte. 
President  Herbert  Hoover  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  exercises,  which  will  be  held  on  the  battlefield. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  collections  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  include:  diary  of  R.  N.  Forbes,  1853-58;  diary  (1822- 
1835)  and  manuscript  arithmetic  of  Weldon  N.  Edwards;  Richard 
Stanford  Papers,  1798-1816;  289  pages  of  transcripts  from  the 
British  Public  Record  Office;  Arthur  Dobbs  Papers  (photostats  of 
25  letters),  from  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Northern  Ireland; 
grantor  and  grantee  index  books  of  Buncombe  County,  5  volumes; 
and  photostats  of  11  North  Carolina  maps  from  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy:  Avery  O. 
Craven,  Poor  Whites  and  Negroes  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South  (Jour- 
nal of  Negro  History,  January)  ;  William  M.  Brewer,  Poor  Whites 
and  Negroes  in  the  South  Since  the  Civil  War  (ibid.);  Luther  P. 
Jackson,  Religious  Instruction  of  Negroes^  1830-1860  (ibid.)  ;  Hallie 
Farmer,  Economic  Background  of  Southern  Populism  (South  At- 
lantic Quarterly,  January)  ;  Winthrop  M.  Daniels,   Constitutional 
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Growth  Under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  (ibid.);  K.  S.  Cotterill, 
The  National  Land  System  in  the  South,  1808-18 12  (The  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Keview,  March)  ;  T.  P.  Abernethy,  Social  Rela- 
tions and  Political  Control  in  the  Old  Southwest  (ibid.)  ;  E.  Franklin 
Frazier,  The  Negro  Slave  Family  (The  Journal  of  Negro  History, 
April)  ;  John  P.  Thomas,  Jr.,  The  Barbadians  in  Early  South  Caro- 
lina (The  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine, 
April)  ;  Isabel  Thompson,  The  Blount  Conspiracy  (The  East  Tenn- 
essee Historical  Society's  Publications,  II,  1930)  ;  Maxine  Mathews, 
Old  Inns  of  East  Tennessee  (ibid.) ;  W.  M.  Caskey,  The  Second 
Administration  of  Governor  Andreiv  Johnson  (ibid.) ;  Samuel  C. 
Williams,  The  Founder  of  Tennessee  s  First  Toivn:  Major  Jesse 
Walton  (ibid.);  Robert  S.  Eorsythe,  A'iidreiu  Jackson  Signed  a 
Testimonial  (The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Winter,   1930.) 
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THE  SEACOAST  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORY,  1763T789 

By  Charles  Christopher  Crittenden. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  coastal  plain  of  Maryland  or  Virginia,  who 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  chanced  to  go  to 
eastern  North  Carolina,  would  have  been  struck  by  the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  waterways  to  those  he  had  known  at  home.  In  the 
northeastern  section  he  would  have  seen  Albemarle  and  Currituck 
sounds ;  in  the  central  east,  Pamlico,  Bogue,  and  Core  sounds ;  and 
in  the  southeast,  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver.  In  each  of  these  sections, 
but  especially  in  the  first  two,  he  would  have  been  impressed  by  the 
great  network  of  sizable  rivers  and  creeks  which  flowed  into  the 
larger  bodies  of  water.  Here,  he  would  have  thought,  was  a  region 
ideal  for  the  navigation  of  vessels  large  and  small. 

Great  would  have  been  his  astonishment  when  told  that  these  broad 
rivers  and  sounds  were,  in  reality,  not  only  shallow,  but  also  cut  off 
from  the  ocean  by  an  almost  continuous  stretch  of  sand-reefs  across 
which  the  inlets,  although  fairly  numerous,  were  shoal  and  danger- 
ous ;  that,  except  the  Cape  Fear,  not  a  single  large  river  emptied 
directly  into  the  ocean  within  ISTorth  Carolina's  boundaries ;  and 
that  even  the  Cape  Fear  was  rendered  hazardous  by  the  shoals  which 
obstructed  its  mouth.  Moreover,  as  if  these  handicaps  to  navigation 
were  not  sufficient,  there  were  added  for  good  measure  three  prom- 
ontories which  were  among  the  most  treacherous  in  the  world — 
Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why,  with  such  obstacles  in  the  v/ay,  North  Carolina  has 
never  been  able  to  develop  a  great  overseas  commerce. 
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The  E'orth  Carolina  coast  is  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in 
length.  From  the  Virginia  line  in  the  north  to  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Cape  Hatteras,  its  trend  is  southeast,  while  from  that 
point  to  Cape  Hatteras  it  is  nearly  due  south.  From  there  to  Winyah 
Bay,  in  South  Carolina,  the  beach  runs  in  a  general  southwesterly 
direction,  being  indented  with  three  great  concave  bends — Raleigh 
Bay,  which  terminates  at  Cape  Lookout;  Onslow  Bay,  which  ends 
at  Cape  Fear ;  and  Long  Bay,  stretching  as  far  as  Cape  Remain,  in 
South  Carolina. 

Along  most  of  this  stretch  of  coast  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  sandy 
islands,  varying  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  nearly  four  miles  in 
width,  separate  the  inland  v/aterways  from  the  ocean.  These  reefs 
form  part  of  a  great  tract  of  sand  which  girdles  the  continent,  but 
which  is  in  most  places  so  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  as  to 
furnish  no  impediment  to  navigation.  For  centuries  they  appear  to 
have  maintained  approximately  the  same  position  in  which  they  now 
are,  having  been  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  waves  because 
here  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  dropping  away  suddenly  as  it 
does  on  many  coasts,  slopes  off  so  gradually  as  greatly  to  diminish 
the  force  of  the  assault. 

On  the  banks  the  sand,  moved  by  the  wind,  assumes  the  form  of 
actual  dunes,  v/hich,  advancing  along  the  beach,  are  able  to  bury 
shrubbery,  trees,  and  even  houses.  At  the  water's  edge  it  is  kept 
perpetually  in  motion  by  the  waves,  which,  breaking  obliquely  to  the 
shore,  cause  a  gradual  drift  along  the  beach.  These  tiny  particles  of 
matter,  moved  hither  and  thither,  are  constantly  tending  to  find 
their  way  into  the  inlets,  either  closing  them  up  entirely,  or  else 
causing  their  channels  to  shift.  Likewise  the  flood  tide  carries  into 
the  inlets  a  large  amount  of  sand,  not  all  of  which  is  taken  out 
again  with  the  ebb.  Such  forces,  although  slow,  work  toward  the 
silting  up  of  the  inlets,  which,  were  it  not  for  other  factors,  might 
all  have  been  closed  long  ago. 

During  storms,  however,  forces  so  powerful  are  brought  into  play 
that  these  ordinary  tendencies  count  for  naught.  Within  a  few  hours 
a  great  tempest  can  markedly  alter  a  whole  section  of  the  coast, 
both  opening  and  closing  inlets.  During  a  storm  in  1806  William 
Tatham,  a  United  States  government  surveyor,  was  an  actual  '^eye 
witness  to  filling  of  old  inlets  and  opening  of  new  ones."    A  storm 
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of  1846  cut  out  Hatteras  and  Oregon  inlets,  which  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. So  constantly  are  alterations  taking  place  that,  as  Tatham 
wrote,  ^'on  this  dangerous  coast,  beset  in  all  directions  with  shifting 
sands  and  changing  currents,  all  circumstances  indicate  that  reliance 
on  charts,  no  matter  how  accurately  made,  is  unsafe."^ 

Both  the  changing  character  of  the  coast  and  the  inaccuracy  of 
many  of  the  older  maps  make  it  difficult  to  give  an  exact  description 
of  the  I^orth  Carolina  inlets  for  a  period  as  long  ago  as  the  eighteenth 
century.  IsTevertheless,  by  a  study  of  the  four  most  correct  charts — • 
V/imble's,  1738;'  Collet's,  1770;^  Mouzon's,  1775;*  and  Lewis's, 
1795 — ,^  it  is  possible  to  depict  at  least  the  essential  features.  Al- 
though at  one  time  or  another  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  in  existence  more  than  two  dozen  inlets,  none 
was  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  time  to  put  in,  and 
only  three  could  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  even  moderate  size. 
These  three  were  Ocracoke,  Old  Topsail,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Elver/ 

The  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  which  was  the  only  means  of  ingress 
to  the  whole  Cape  Fear  district,  was  not  so  treacherous  as  some  of  the 
inlets,  but  was  nevertheless  not  particularly  safe.  Only  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  east  was  dangerous  Cape  Fear,  while  extending  south 
from  the  Cape  were  the  notorious  Frying  Pan  Shoals.  Moreover, 
even  if  a  vessel  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  hazards,  it  still  had  to 
pass  near  the  Middle  Ground,  a  sandbank  lying  in  the  very  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  had  to  cross  the  bar.  Captain  John  Collet,  who  for 
years  was  stationed  only  a  few  miles  distant  at  Fort  Johnston, 
entered  on  his  map  the  statement  that  there  were  only  ten  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide.  Other  authorities  gave  greater  depths : 
Governor  Dobbs  said  that  there  were  eighteen  feet;^  Wimble  gave 
nineteen  and  one-half  feet;  and  Mouzon,  fourteen  feet.  But  it  is 
likely  that  each  of  these  figures  relates  merely  to  high-water  depth. 
Although  Collet's  statement  is  probably  to  be  trusted,  vessels  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  of  water  undoubtedly  were  able  to  put  into  the 


*  This   description  of  the  littoral  is   taken   from   "Additional   Inlets  on   the   North   Carolina 
Coast,"   a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Fisheries  Commission   Board,    1923. 

'James  Wimble,  Chart  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  North  Carolina. 

'  John  Collet,  A  compleat  Map  of  North-Carolina  from  an  actual  Survey. 

*  Henry  Moiizon  and  others.  An  Accurate  Map  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

*  Samuel  Lewis,  The  State  of  North  Carolina  from  the  best  Authorities. 

*  Technically,  the  last  was  not  an  inlet. 

''Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,,  Y,  158.      (Cited  hereafter  as  C.  R.) 
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river.  In  1769  a  warship  of  fourteen  feet  draft  crossed  the  bar,^ 
and  merchant  vessels  of  as  many  as  three  hundred  registered  tons 
could  sail  in/  although  even  when  much  smaller  than  this  they  seem 
to  have  been  forced  to  unload  at  least  part  of  their  cargoes  before 
being  able  to  proceed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Wilmington.^^  Tlje 
laws  regulating  pilots'  fees  on  the  Cape  Fear  provided,  before  1775, 
for  vessels  with  a  draft  of  as  many  as  eighteen  feet,  and,  inmiediately 
after  the  Revolution,  for  those  drawing  as  many  as  twenty  feet. 

Leading  from  Onslow  Bay  into  Core  Sound,  somewhat  less  than 
100  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Cape  Lookout,  was  Old  Topsail 
Inlet,^^  having  a  low-water  depth  of  a  little  more  than  twelve  feet.^^ 
Although  near  Cape  Lookout,  Old  Topsail  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  as  dangerous  as  most  of  the  other  inlets.  The  preamble  of  an 
act  of  1766  called  it  ^Very  safe  and  Navigable  for  Vessels  of  Great 
Burthen."^^  Moreover,  the  number  of  wrecks  occurring  there  was  not 
large,  at  least  when  compared  with  the  number  occurring  at  other 
places  on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  was  that  the  inlet  led  merely  to  the  little  town  of 
Beaufort,  and  lacked  suitable  communications,  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  with  the  regions  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  to  the 
north,  with  the  Cape  Fear  district  to  the  south,  and  with  the  hinter- 
land to  the  west.  Thus,  although  probably  safer  than  either  Ocracoke 
or  the  Cape  Fear,  Old  Topsail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  never  so  extensively  used  as  either  of  them. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Cape  Lookout  and  some  thirty 
miles  southwest  of  Cape  Hatter  as  was  Ocracoke^*  Inlet,  opening  from 
Raleigh  Bay  into  Pamlico  Sound.  Concerning  this  inlet  the  most 
minute  details   are  given  in  a  pamphlet,   published  in   1795,^^   in 


^Ibid.,  VIII,   31. 

*  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  archives,  register  of  shipping  for  Port  Bruns- 
wick,  1763-1775,  kept  by  William  Dry,  the  collector  of  customs. 

^"  Wilmington  Centinel  and  General  Advertiser,  June  18,   1788. 

"  This  inlet  was  sometimes  called  merely  "Topsail,"  while  Wimble  and  Mouzon  called  it 
"Core  Sound."  Today  it  is  known  as  "Beaufort,"  this  name  having  been  applied  as  early 
as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Topsail  Inlet  of  today  is  farther  to  the  south,  some  four  miles 
below  New  Topsail.  The  multiplication  of  names  for  a  single  inlet,  and  the  use  of  a  single 
name  for  more  than  one  inlet,  easily  leads  to  confusion  in  other  cases  as  well  as  in  this. 

"  Wimble,  Collet,  and  Mouzon  aU  give  its  depth  as  fifteen  feet.  This,  however,  was  prob- 
ably at  high  water,  and  would  give  a  low-water  depth  of  twelve  feet,  two  inches.  To  de- 
termine the  rise  of  the  tide,  see  "Additional  Inlets  on  the  North  Carolina  Coast,"  p.  63. 

^^  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIII,  684.      (Cited  hereafter  as  S.  R.) 

^*  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  spelling  of  this  word  took  many  different  forms — 0-c-c-a- 
c-o-c-k,  0-c-a-c-o-c-k,  etc. 

*•' Jonathan  Price,  "A  Description  of  Occacock  Inlet,"  reprinted  in  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Review,  III,  624-635. 
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which  the  writer  tries  to  stimulate  commerce  by  minimizing  the 
dangers  as  much  as  possible.  Into  the  minutiae  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  best  he  makes  out  but  a  poor  case, 
and  that  in  his  description  the  words  "shoal"  and  '^dangerous"  appear 
again  and  again.  Although  Ocracoke  was  the  deepest  inlet  opening 
into  the  whole  region  of  Albemarle,  Currituck,  and  Pamlico  sounds, 
and  although  more  vessels  put  in  there  than  through  any  other 
North  Carolina  inlet,  its  commerce  was  never  for  any  extended 
period  of  time  able  to  rival  that  of  such  great  ports  as  Boston,  Nev/ 
York,  and  Philadelphia.  Contemporaries  spoke  of  the  "contemptible 
Port  of  Ocracoke,"^^  or  of  "the  insignificance  of  the  place."^^ 

Even  after  an  incoming  vessel  had  made  a  safe  passage  over  the 
bar  at  Ocracoke,  which  had  a  low-water  depth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
feet,  ^^  there  were  still  shallow  channels  to  be  navigated  before  a  port 
could  be  reached.  Small  craft  drav/ing  less  than  six  feet  of  water 
might  pass  through  Teach's  Hole,  a  channel  about  half  a  mile  in 
breath  which  was  named  after  the  notorious  pirate  who  was  said  to 
have  used  it.  But  vessels  of  greater  draft,  if  they  were  to  proceed  to 
a  port,  must  go  through  the  Swash,  or  channel,  in  which  there  were 
only  eight  and  one-half  or  nine  feet  of  water. ^^  So  shallow  was  the 
Swash  that  "no  vessel  of  burthen  can  pass  it  until  they  discharge 


1"^.   R.,   Xlll,    367. 

"  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Fourteenth  Report,  Appendix,  part  x.  The  Manu- 
scripts of  Lord  Dartmouth,  II,  458.  Besides  Ocracoke,  Old  Topsail,  and  the  month  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  there  were  several  lesser  inlets.  The  depth  of  most  of  these  is  given  by  both 
Wimble  and  Mouzon,  but,  since  these  authorities  probably  refer  only  to  high-water  depth, 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  rise  of  the  tide,  varying  at  different  points,  to  determine  the 
low-water  depth.  Only  the  latter  will  be  given  here.  To  detei-mine  the  rise  of  the  tide  at 
various  points,  see  "Additional  Inlets  on  the  North  Carolina  Coast,"  p.  63.  Some  five  miles 
south  of  the  Virginia  line,  and  opening  into  the  northern  part  of  Currituck  Sound,  was  New 
Currituck  Inlet,  through  which,  although  the  depth  was  only  about  five  feet,  a  large  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Currituck  Sound  at  one  time  passed.  Governor  Tryon  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  State  Hillsborough,  April  24,  1769,  that  "small  sloops  and  schooners  may  indeed  sail 
through  Currituck  Inlet."  G.  R.,  VIII,  31.  To  the  south,  just  opposite  Roanoke  Island, 
was  six-foot  Roanoke  Inlet,  through  which  the  Lost  Colony  is  supposed  to  have  ventured. 
Governor  Burrington,  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  on  July  20,  1736,  said  of 
this  inlet:  "Very  few  Vessels  and  of  small  Burden  use  it,  by  reason  of  the  great  danger 
there  is  in  passing,  the  Channel  often  shifting.  I  have  known  this  Inlet  to  have  no  more 
than  six  feet  and  a  half  of  water  on  the  Bar."  Ibid.,  IV,  170.  Farther  doAvn  the  coast, 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Old  Topsail,  and  leading  to  Swansborough  and  the  little  White  Oak 
River,  was  Bogue  Inlet,  with  a  depth  of  six  feet.  Then,  to  the  southwest,  came  six-foot  Bear 
Inlet,  and  farther  still,  three-foot  New  River  Inlet,  leading  to  the  New  River  and  Onslow 
Courthouse  (later  Jacksonville).  About  eight  miles  north  of  Cape  Fear,  and  opening  from 
the  ocean  into  the  Cape  Fear  River,  was  Ncav  Inlet,  opened  by  a  storm  in  1760,  and  de- 
scribed by  a  merchant  of  Brunswick  two  years  later  as  being  navigable  for  loaded  sloops 
drawing  six  feet  of  water.  A.  L.  Fries  (editor),  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,!, 
259.  This  inlet  is  shown  by  Collet  as  being  open  in  1770,  but  Mouzon  and  Lewis  indicate 
that  it  was  closed  in  1775  and  1795,  respectively.  The  latter  two  authorities  may  be  wrong, 
however,  for  in  1783  it  was  not  only  open,  but  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  its  own 
pilots.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  506.  At  least  two  other  inlets  have  at  one  tim.e  or  another  been  called 
"New,"  one  of  them  being  open  today.  Besides  all  these  there  were  several  other  inlets,  none 
of  which  is  worthy  of  separate  mention. 

^^  Governor  Dobbs  wrote  to  the  board  of  trade,  Jan.  4,  1755,  that  the  depth  was  sixteen 
feet  at  high  tide.  G.  R.,  V,  316.  Wimble  and  Mouzon  gave  the  depth  as  seventeen  feet,  but 
this  probably  was  for  high  water.     Three  feet  must  be  subtracted  for  the  rise  of  the  tide. 

"  "Description  of   Occacock  Inlet" ;    C.   R.,  IV,    171 ;    Collet's  Map. 
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Cargo,  and  can  only  return  again  half  loaded,  &  have  the  Eemainder 
[of  their  cargo]  sent  down  in  Lighters,  Sloops  or  Periaquas  [perri- 
augers]."^^  Indeed  many  vessels,  too  large  to  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  Swash,  unloaded  their  entire  cargoes  onto  lighters  at  Beacon 
Island  Road,  just  within  the  bar,  usually  receiving  other  cargoes  in 
return.  ^^ 

Thus  Ocracoke  Inlet,  Old  Topsail  Inlet,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  were  all  so  handicapped  that,  unless  greatly  improved, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  develop  into  great  channels  of  com- 
merce. One  handicap,  which  has  already  been  discussed,  was  the 
element  of  danger  on  the  coast.  But  most  important  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  inlets  was  deep  enough  to  accommodate  vessels 
of  more  than  medium  size. 

But  if  the  facilities  for  ocean-going  vessels  were  poor,  it  was  not 
because  of  lack  of  efforts  at  betterment.  Attempts  to  improve  condi- 
tions were  made  all  during  the  period,  1763-1780,  being  especiallj^ 
noticeable  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution.  Carried 
on  both  by  the  government  and  by  private  individuals,  these  attempts 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  In  the  first  place  were  those  which 
involved  merely  the  improvement  of  those  channels  and  harbors 
already  existent  by  such  work  as  the  erection  of  markers,  the  regu- 
lation of  pilots,  or  the  construction  of  trading  stations  at  advan- 
tageous points.  In  the  second  place  were  those  which  involved  the 
artificial  creation  of  entirely  new  facilities  such  as  canals  and  inlets. 
Most  of  the  work  undertaken  before  the  Revolution  was  of  the  first 
type,  while  after  1783  more  attention  was  directed  toward  that  of 
the  second  variety. 

In  the  attempt  to  improve  the  facilities  already  at  hand,  numerous 
lav/s  were  enacted.  But,  although  minor  changes  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  the  essential  provisions  remained  the  same.  The  act 
of  1783  ^'for  facilitating  the  navigation,  and  regulating  the  pilotage 
of  the  several  ports  of  this  State"  may  be  used  to  illustrate  much  of 


2»0.  R.,  V,   316. 

'1  "Description  of  Occacock  Inlet."  That  not  only  the  Swash,  but  also  other  channels  in 
the  sounds  were  dangerous  is  shown  by  many  of  the  laws  of  the  period.  An  act  of  1766,  for 
instance,  included  the  statement  that  "considerable  Injuries  have  frequently  happened  to 
divers  Merchants  who  have  sent  their  Ships  and  Vessels  to  Bath,  Edenton,  and  New  Bern, 
by  Reason  of  the  Badness  of  the  Channels  leading  to  the  said  Places [,]  the  Insufficiency  and 
Negligency  of  the  Pilots,  the  Want  of  Staking  out  the  said  Channels,  and  making  the  Naviga- 
tion more  easy,  whereby  the  Trade  of  those  parts  of  the  Province  is  greatly  impaired." 
S.  R.,  XXIII,   667. 
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this  legislation.  For  all  the  ports  of  entry  (Brunswick,  Beaufort, 
Bath,  Roanoke,  and  Currituck)  it  appointed  commissioners  of  navi- 
gation^^ who  were  to  see  that,  wherever  necessary,  channels  were 
staked  out  and  beacons  erected.  To  pay  for  this  work  a  tonnage 
duty  was  levied  upon  vessels  passing  through  those  inlets  and  chan- 
nels where  marking  was  needed.  Fines  were  laid  upon  persons  who 
should  throw  overboard  into  the  channels  or  rivers  any  oyster  shells, 
stones,  or  other  ballast,  or  who  should  wilfully  pull  down  any  beacon, 
stake,  or  other  mark. 

The  same  act  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  the  various 
ports  to  regulate  pilots,  examining  them  and  licensing  them"^  only 
after  they  had  given  bond  for  good  behavior.  Pilots'  rates  were 
fixed  for  the  Cape  Fear  River  as  far  up  as  Wilmington,  for  Old 
Topsail  Inlet,  for  Ocracoke  Inlet,  and  from  thence  to  Edenton,  Bath, 
Washington,  and  ISTew  Bern.  If  a  pilot  at  Ocracoke  or  on  the  Cape 
Fear  offered  his  services  and  had  them  refused,  he  v/as  nevertheless 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  he  would  have  received  had  his  services  been 
accepted;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  anyv/here  on  the  coast  a  pilot 
refused  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  vessel  which  he  saw  give  a  sigiial, 
he  was  subject  to  a  fine.^* 

Pilots  did  not  always  faithfully  perform  their  duties.  Sometimes 
they  refused  to  offer  their  services  until  vessels  had  already  passed 
over  the  most  dangerous  places. ^^  At  other  times  they  entered  into 
partnerships  which  were  said  to  be  harmful  to  trade. ^^  During  the 
Revolution  the  pilots  of  Ocracoke  w^ere  accused  of  ''rascality,"  when, 
considering  the  rates  allowed  them  too  low,  they  formed  an  associa- 
tion and  for  a  brief  period  refused  to  aid  any  vessel  whatsoever.^^ 

The  first  lighthouse  was  built  soon  after  the  Revolution.  In  1784 
the  legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  such  a  safeguard  on 
the  Cape  Fear,  ''at  the  extreme  point  of  Baldhead  or  some  other 
convenient  place  near  the  bar  of  said  river,  in  order  that  vessels  may 
be  enabled  thereby  to  avoid  the  great  shoal  called  the  Frying-Pan.'' 
To  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose  a  special  tonnage  duty  was  levied 


*^  The  commissioners  of  Port  Roanoke  were  to  act  for  Port  Currituck  as  well. 

"  A  licensed  pilot  was  known  as  a  "branch"  pilot. 

^*Ibid.,  XXIV,   502-508. 

^^  Records  of  Moravians,  I,   259. 

20  See,  for  example,  S.  R.,  XXIV,  589. 

^'' Ibid.,  XIII,   134,   171. 
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upon  all  vessels  coming  into  the  river  to  trade. ^^  Five  years  later 
a  similar  act  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  Ocracoke 
Island.^^ 

It  was  believed  that  commerce  would  be  stimulated  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  port  at  Ocracoke.  Governor  Dobbs  and  others  urged 
that  the  place  be  made  a  port  of  entry,  which  seemed  logical  because 
many  vessels  unloaded  and  loaded  their  cargoes  in  Beacon  Island 
Road  and  did  not  got  through  the  Swash  at  all.  Likewise  efforts  were 
made  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  town  at  Ocracoke.  As  early  as  1753 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  on  the  northern  tip  of  Core  Banks,  just 
south  of  Ocracoke,  was  created  by  act  of  legislature,  and  was  actually 
laid  off.  But,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  towns  thus 
created  in  ISTorth  Carolina,  it  was  never  settled.^*^  In  1790,  on  a  shoal 
just  within  the  inlet.  Shell  Castle  was  built,  with  ^Svarehouses  for  a 
large  quantity  of  produce  and  merchandize,  a  lumber  yard  and  a 
wharf,  along  side  of  which  a  number  of  vessels  are  constantly  riding." 
There  was  some  hope  that  here  might  be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  port,^^ 
but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

ISTavigation  could  be  made  safer,  it  was  thought^  by  using  Cape 
Lookout  Harbor,  not  as  a  port,  but  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  storm- 
tossed  vessels.  Governor  Dobbs,  who  waxed  very  enthusiastic  about  this 
project,  had  a  chart  of  the  harbor  drawn. ^^  Indeed,  it  did  prove  to 
be  the  case  that  ships  in  distress  could  put  in  here  and  find  com- 
parative calm.  But,  since  it  was  on  the  ocean  side  of  one  of  the 
narrow  sandbars,  and  since  there  was  no  direct  communication  with 
the  interior,  the  harbor  obviously  could  not  be  developed  into  a  center 
of  commerce. 

Something  more  was  needed  than  the  mere  drawing  of  maps  or 
staking  out  of  channels.  As  time  passed  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that,  if  real  improvement  was  to  be  made,  it  must  be  done 
by  artificial  means.  To  better  conditions  in  this  way  efforts  were 
made  to  deepen  existing  channels,  to  dig  canals,  and  even  to  open  an 
entirely  new  inlet  between  sound  and  ocean. 

There  were  several  enterprises  for  deepening  existing  channels. 
For  the  improvement  of  New  River  Inlet,  in  Onslow  County,  several 

^^Ibid.,  XXIV,   590. 
^^Ibid.,  XXV,  54-55. 

^*  "Description  of  Occacock  Inlet."      On  Collet's  Map  Portsmouth  is  made  to  appear  about 
as  large  as  New  Bern  or  Wilmington,  but  this  obviously  is  a  mistake. 
"  "Description  of  Occacock  Inlet." 
**C.  R.,  V,  159. 
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acts  were  passed,  the  first  as  early  as  1741.  A  small  amount  of 
money  for  this  project  was  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  some 
work  was  actually  done/^  Governor  Dobbs  became  interested  in 
deepening  the  southernmost  of  the  channels  leading  inland  from  Ocra- 
coke.  This  passage,  he  thought,  might  at  moderate  expense  be  made 
two  or  three  feet  deeper  than  the  Swash,  thus  giving  a  channel  of 
twelve  feet  to  'New  Bern,  Bath,  and  Edenton.^*  The  first  attempt 
to  deepen  the  Cape  Fear  came  after  the  Revolution,  an  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper  of  1788  soliciting  private  subscriptions  for  this  work, 
the  advantages  of  which  were  ^^too  obvious  to  require  proof  and  ex- 
planation." It  was  promised  that,  if  subscriptions  were  liberal,  pains 
would  be  taken  to  obtain  '^such  information  as  may  be  requisite  to 
form  a  machine  suitably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  channel 
here  to  be  cleared,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  least  expense.""^ 
ISTeedless  to  say,  all  projects  of  the  kind,  undertaken  without  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  difficulties  involved,  resulted  in  failure. 
Attention  was  also  directed  toward  the  digging  of  canals  which 
would  provide  better  channels  of  entrance  and  exit  for  ocean-going 
vessels.  An  undertaking  of  particular  interest,  both  before  and  after 
the  Revolution,  was  that  of  opening  a  waterway  to  connect  New  Bern 
with  Old  Topsail  Inlet,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  l^euse  River  to  pass  through  the  Swash  and  Ocracoke 
Inlet.  As  early  as  1766  an  act  w^as  passed  appointing  commissioners 
to  do  this  work  by  cutting  a  canal  ^'from  the  head  of  Harlow's  Creek 
to  the  Head  of  Club  Foot's  Creek. "^^  Similar  acts  were  passed  in 
1783^^  and  1784,^^  but  the  canal  was  not  completed  until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  even  then  carried  only  a  few  small  vessels  and 
did  not  pay.^^  Another  project  which  excited  interest  soon  after  the 
Revolution  was  that  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  which  would  give 
the  Albemarle  an  outlet  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  v/hich  would  lie 
partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  IsTorth  Carolina.  But,  although  a 
company  to  undertake  this  enterprise  was  chartered  in  1790,  the  canal 
was  not  opened  until  the  following  century.*^   A  similar  undertaking, 

^*S.  E.,  XXIII,   163,   510-511,   542-544. 

3*0.  R.,  V,   344-345. 

3*  Wilmington  Centinel  and  General  Advertiser,  June  18,  1788. 

^"S.   R.,   XXIII,    684-685. 

^■^  Ibid.,  XXIV,   538. 

^Ihid.,  XVIV,  p.  G34. 

'*  C.  C.  Weaver,  Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Nos.  3-4),  pp.  74-75.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Weaver's  account  is  of  little  value. 

*'>Ibid.,  pp.  69-73. 
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although  of  minor  importance,  was  that  of  providing  a  better  channel 
for  small  vessels  plying  between  'New  Bern  and  Ocracoke  by  cutting 
a  short  canal  between  Turnagin  Bay  and  Long  Bay,  an  act  for  this 
purpose  being  passed  in  1786/^ 

It  was  even  hoped  that  a  new  inlet  could  be  opened  across  the 
sandbanks.  An  act  of  1787  created  ^'the  Kaleigh  Company  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  Albemarle  Sound/'  which  was  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  cutting  an  inlet,  to  be  called  ''Ealeigh,"  across  the 
bar  near  Roanoke  Island/^  Later  the  directors  of  the  company 
held  several  meetings,  carried  on  the  work  of  raising  money,  in- 
vestigated the  proposed  site  of  the  inlet,  and  took  other  steps. *^  But 
in  the  end  the  whole  project  fell  through. 

Thus  none  of  the  efforts  to  improve  navigation  accomplished 
notable  results.  Men  might  enact  laws  upon  the  subject ;  they  might 
draw  maps  of  proposed  harbors ;  they  might  stake  out  channels ;  they 
might  try  to  dig  canals  and  cut  new  inlets.  But  eventually  it  turned 
out  that  the  problem  was  too  difficult  for  them,  and  all  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  storm  and  sandbank  continued 
to  take  their  toll  of  vessels,  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
creAvs,  making  commerce  dangerous  and  expensive,  and  lessening  the 
number  of  contacts  with  the  outside  world. 


*^S.  R.,  XXIV,  825. 

^Ibid.,  XXIV,  pp.  931-934.     See  also  ibid.,  pp.  965-966. 

*^  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina  (Edenton),  April  23,  July  9,  1789.  For  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers on  July  1,  1789,  and  the  amount  subscribed  by  each,  see  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,   Chowan  County  Papers,   April,   1782-Sept.,   1805. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMERS^  UNION 

By  Charles  P.  Loomis 

Although  the  Farmers'  Union  was  introduced  into  il^orth  Carolina 
in  1905,  it  was  not  until  after  the  state  organization  was  instituted 
in  1908  that  its  activities  became  of  state  wide  importance.  During 
the  eleven  year  period  following  1910,  the  ]^orth  Carolina  Farmers' 
Union  had  a  paid-up  male  membership  which  was  never  less  than 
12,000  and  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  over  33,000  in  1912. 
The  activities  of  the  organization  during  this  period  may  be  classified 
as  being  political,  economical,  social  and  educational. 


During  the  entire  existence  of  the  Union  in  ISTorth  Carolina,  the 
organization  has  been  warned  by  its  members  and  others  to  ''keep  out 
of  politics."^  This  admonition,  however,  had  reference  only  to  par- 
tisan politics.  In  fact  it  was  through  political  means  that  the  influence 
of  the  organization  was  felt  mostly  in  the  State  at  large.  ''Since  its 
organization,''  says  a  quotation  from  a  1916  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Faryner,  "the  Farmers'  Union  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  that 
has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  in  legislative  matters  that  affect  the 
life  and  business  of  agriculture"  in  the  State.  ^ 

The  State  Advisory  Council,  which  was  sometimes  called  the 
Legislative  Committee,  consisted  of  the  executive  committee,  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary-treasurer  and  state  organizer-lecturer, 
with  the  president  exofficio  chairman,  and  took  upon  itself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  the  legislation  which  the  State  Union  desired.^ 
After  1910  there  was  a  special  legislative  committee  which  brought 


'^Progressive  Farther,  (Raleigh),  May  6,  1911,  January  22,  1916,  and  January  23,  1918; 
and  Winston-Salem  Journal,  December  2,   1919. 

^Progressive  Farmer,  January  22,  1916.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Farmers'  Union 
column. 

3  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  April  15,  1910,  and  from  correspondence  with  Union  Leaders. 
The  Carolina  Union  Farmer  was  first  a  bi-monthly,  printed  in  Marshville  by  J.  Z.  Green, 
organizer-lecturer  of  the  State  Union.  In  1910,  the  paper  became  a  weekly  and  was  printed 
in  Charlotte.  In  1911,  the  Union  purchased  the  paper  and  edited  it  in  Gastonia  until  the 
early  part  of  1912,  when  it  was  edited  in  Raleigh.  In  May  of  1913,  the  Progressive  Farmer 
bought  the  Carolina  Union  Farmer  from  the  tJnion.  It  agreed  to  run  a  Farmers'  Union 
column  and  the  Carolina  Union  Farmer  was  discontinued.  The  Progressive  Farmer  then 
became  the  official  organ  of  the  organization. 

[443] 
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measures  it  desired  before  the  State  Union  at  the  annual  meetings.* 
The  officers  of  this  council  used  three  methods  in  bringing  force  to 
bear  upon  the  legislators.  They  had  the  membership  write  letters  and 
sign  petitions  which  were  sent  to  the  representatives.^  They  them- 
selves conducted  a  lobby  either  at  Raleigh  or  at  Washington,  and  they 
questioned  candidates  for  public  office  concerning  their  stand  on 
measures  which  the  farmers  either  did  or  did  not  favor. ^ 

The  sending  of  letters  and  signed  petitions  to  legislators  was  the 
method  used  most  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  organization.^  In 
the  case  of  the  bill  for  the  parcel  post,  two  counties  alone  sent 
resolutions  and  cards  signed  by  1,500  members.®  In  1913  the  State 
Legislature  was  "flooded  with  petitions''  for  educational  measures.^ 
The  members  in  1915  were  asked  to  "bombard  the  legislature  v/ith 
petitions  and  letters"^^  to  secure  the  legislation  which  the  Union 
supported.  Sometimes  the  locals  were  urged  to  make  up  their  own 
petition^^  and  at  other  times  the  state  officers  rushed  petitions  to 
all  local  secretaries  and  urged  them  to  get  all  the  members  to  sign 
and  return  them.^^  Also  copies  of  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  State 
Union's  conventions  were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.^^ 

The  Council  found  that  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  lecis- 
lation  was  for  it  to  conduct  lobbies.^*  For  some  time  the  members  of 
the  Council  met  in  the  office  of  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer^  who  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  Eepresentatives  who 
had  been  members  or  v/ere  friends  of  the  Farmers'  Union  were  called 
in  and  plans  were  made.  Sometimes  these  legislators  wrote  the  bills 
which  were  to  secure  the  reforms  which  the  Union  desired.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Torrens  Land  law  and  the  law  establishing  the  Credit 
Unions,  Union  lawyers  and  friends  drafted  the  bills.^^  Members 
made  speeches  before  the  legislators  and  sometimes  large  delegations 
of  farmers  were  called  in  for  the  effect  of  numbers. ^^ 


*  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North   Carolina  Division   of  the   Farmers'   Educa- 
tional and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  1919,  p.  10.      (Hereafter  abbreviated.) 

•  Information  obtained  from  Union  leaders.      Carolina   Union  Farmer,  February   16,    1911. 
'  Information  from  interviews  with  Union  leaders. 

''Carolina  Union  Farmer,  February  16,  1911;  Progressive  Farmer,  April  8,  1916. 

^  Ibid.,  February   2,    1911. 

^Progressive  Farmer,  July  3,  1915. 

^oibid.,  February  27,  1915. 

^^Ibid.,  March  24,  1917. 

"  Ibid.,  February  13,  1915,  and  February  26,   1916. 

"Ibid.,  January  9,   1915. 

"  Information  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Templeton,  vice-president  of  the  Farmers'   Union. 

"  Information  from  Union  leaders. 

*•  Ibid. 
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Candidates  for  public  office  were  requested  to  make  public  their 
stand  on  certain  measures  that  the  Farmers'  Union  supported.  The 
candidates  received  a  list  of  the  measures  supported  by  the  Union 
with  the  request  that  they  express  themselves  concerning  them.  The 
statements  of  the  candidates  were  printed  in  the  Progressive  Farmer^'' 
to  be  read  by  the  public.  An  editorial  in  the  Pr^ogressive  Farmer  in 
1916  claimed  that  this  policy  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people 
of  the  State.^^  In  1917  the  names  of  the  representatives  who  voted  for 
and  against  measures  supported  by  the  Union  were  printed  in  the 
Progressive  Farmer .^^ 

To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Council  to  Washington  and  to  Ealeigh, 
the  local  Unions  contributed  to  the  legislative  fund.^°  In  1920  this 
fund  amounted  to  $556.60.^^  Most  of  the  legislative  demands  arose 
out  of  what  the  state  officers  perceived  to  be  the  needs  of  the  farmer. 
However,  many  times  county  unions  brought  suggestions  to  state 
meetings^^  and  in  a  few  cases  acted  upon  their  own  initiative.  Some 
counties  requested  county  commissioners  for  a  county  commissioner 
of  agriculture.^^  Mecklenburg  County  worked  for  a  law  against  stray 
dogs^*  and  other  counties  advocated  legislation  they  desired. 

Most  of  the  constructive  measures  advocated  by  the  Farmers'  Union 
were  those  which  were  meant  to  improve  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  One  year  after  the  State  Union  had  been  organized,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  recommending  ''that  the  members  .  .  .  encour- 
age and  support  all  measures  calculated  to  improve  and  perfect  our 
educational  system."^^  In  191Y  the  Union's  educational  committee 
reported  that  ''almost  without  exception  every  recommendation  ever 
made  by  the  State  Farmers'  Union  regarding  educational  matters 
had  been  written  into  the  public  school  laws  of  the  State.""^ 

In  1910  the  Farmers'  Union  began  its  fight  for  the  Farm  Life 
Schools,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Schools, 
were  the  only  public  agricultural  secondary  schools  in  the  State. 
In  the  1911  assembly,  the  educational  committee  of  the  Senate  and 


'^'^Progressive  Farmer,  May  13   and  27,  and  June  3,   1916. 

"^^  Ihidi.,  June  1916.     A  complete  list  of  the  items  on  which  condidates  were  asked  to  state 
their  stand,  may  be  found  in  the  Progressive  Farmer,  May  13,   1916. 
^^  Ibid.,  March  24,   1917. 

20  Information  from  Union  Leaders. 

21  Computed  from  secretary-treasurer's  books. 

^^  Minutes  of  the  annital  meetings  of  the  State   Union. 

^^  Ibid.,  1917,  p.  21.     Carolina  Union  Farmer,  March  15,   1910. 

^Ibid.,  December  22,  1910. 

^Minutes  of  the  State   Union's  annual  meeting,  1909,  p.  37. 

'^  Ibid.,  1910,  p.  25  and  26.     Winston-Salem  Journal,  November  16,  1917. 
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House  met  with  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Farmers'  Union  and 
reported  favorably  on  a  plan  to  establish  the  Farm  Life  Schools. ^^ 
The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  his  biennial  report 
stated  that  the  State  Farmers'  Union  had  ''enthusiastically  and  unan- 
imously favored  the  establishment  of  farm-life  schools  .  .  .  and 
an  appropriation  therefor."  He  also  wrote  in  his  report  that  the 
Farmers'  Union,  through  its  official  paper  and  its  local  unions,  had 
''been  carrying  on  an  active  and  enthusiastic  campaign  for  the 
proposition  ever  since. "^^  Circular  letters  v/ere  sent  to  county  unions 
urging  them  to  cooperate  with  county  superintendents  in  getting  these 
schools.  ^^ 

The  legislature  enacted  measures  which  created  these  schools  in 
1911,  and  the  Union  claimed  much  credit  for  getting  it  in  the  statute 
books. ^^  The  county  Farm  Life  Schools  made  it  possible  for  agricul- 
tural secondary  education  to  be  taught.  The  State  appropriated 
$25,000  to  any  county  that  would  install  the  specified  equipment  and 
raise  the  same  amount.  In  1914,  the  Union  supported  an  amendment 
to  this  law  which  made  it  easier  to  take  advantage  of  the  State 
appropriation.^^ 

The  Farmers'  Union  also  asked  the  county  unions  to  cooperate 
with  the  county  boards  and  superintendents  to  see  that  the  law  re- 
quiring that  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools  be  complied 
with.^^ 

At  the  1916  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Union,  Dr.  Clarence  Poe, 
editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  "declared  that  North  Carolina 
would  have  no  compulsory  school  law  of  any  character  .  .  .  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Farmers'  Union."^^  He  is  quoted  as  having  said : 
"The  politicians  were  scared  out  of  their  boots  when  we  met  . 
and  passed  resolutions  favoring  compulsory  education  by  a  vote  of 
about  200  to  2."^^  Former  President  Alexander  claimed  that  in 
1913  the  "local  unions  flooded  the  Legislature  with  petitions  for  a 
six-months  minimum  school  term  and  compulsory  attendance  and 
simply  forced  the  passage  of  these  laws  against  the  wishes  of  the 


2^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  January  26,   1911. 

^Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1908-1910,  pp.  32-34. 

^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meetinrt,  1910,  p.  27. 

^'^  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  session  1911,  p.  245  ff.  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1912,  and  May  6,  1911.  Progressive  Farmer,  March  11,  1911,  January  17,  1914 
and  January  3,  1915. 

^^  Ibid.,  1914,  pp.  36  and  37.  Progressive  Farmer,  January  17,  1917.  Carolina  Union 
Farm-er,  March   16,   and  23,   1911. 

^"^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1910,  p.  25. 

"  Raleigh  Times,  November  15,  1916. 
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politicians  of  both  houses."^*  There  had  been  compulsory  education 
laws  before  this  time^^  but  they  and  the  four-months  law^^  which  was 
passed  during  the  Populist  Party's  supremacy  were  inadequate.  The 
Farmers'  Union  used  its  influence  in  getting  both  the  compulsory 
education  law  and  the  six-months  school  law  of  1913  enacted.^^  j\Iore 
stringent  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  advocated  in  1915,^^  and 
in  1917  the  Union  supported  the  compulsory  education  amendment 
that  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State/®  In  1917  the  age 
limit  for  those  affected  by  the  compulsory  attendance  law  was  in- 
creased so  that  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  were 
required  to  attend  school  as  the  Union  had  advocated. *°  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Farmers'  Union  claimed  in  1913  that  the  1913 
six-months  school  law  was  ''the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  legisla- 
tion placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  North  Carolina"  during  that 
generation.  ^^ 

The  Farmers'  Union  and  the  state  committee  on  public  service 
supported  a  system  of  adult  education  called  the  Moonlight  Schools 
in  1915.*^  The  bill  creating  these  schools  was  enacted  into  lav/.  In 
1919  these  schools  became  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. ^- 

The  Farmers'  Union  also  advocated  that  the  State  appropriate 
$7,500  for  traveling  libraries.*^  Only  $1,500  was  granted  for  this 
work  in  1913,  but  the  amount  has  been  increased  since. *^  These 
libraries  have  been  a  great  asset  to  some  rural  communities.**  The 
JSTorth  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  has  always  advocated  that  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  be  taught  in  the  state  educational  institu- 
tions and  has  supported  the  agricultural  extension  work.*^  In  1912 
the  Union  advocated  the  ''establishment  of  a  chair  of  rural  economics 
including  the  subjects  of  rural  cooperation  and  marketing  of  farm 
products,"  at  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Engineering  Col- 

^*  Progressive  Farmer,  July  3,   1915. 

^^  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,   1908-1910. 

3"  Simeon  A.  Delap,  "The  Populist  Party  in  North  Carolina,"  Historical  papers  published, 
by  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Series  XIV,  p.  63-64. 

^'^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1910,  p.  30  and  1913,  p.  36.  Raleigh 
Times,  Dec.  12,  1912.  Progressive  Farmer,  Dec.  21,  1912;  Sept.  6,  and  Aug.  9,  1913; 
Jan.  3   and  17,   1914. 

^^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Feb.  3,  and  Mar.  6,  1913.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina, 
Session  1913,  pp.  261  ff.,  58  ff.,  and  130  ff. 

^"^Ibid..,  March  24,   1917. 

*^  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1914-1916,  p.  4. 

*^  Minutes  of  the  State   Union's  annual  meeting,   1913,  p.  36. 

^'^  Durham  Sun,  Nov.  17,  1915.  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1915,  p.  40. 
Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1919,  pp.  337  and  338. 

*^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Mar.  6,  1913.  Progressive  Farmer,  Dec.  21,  1912;  Jan.  17  and 
Mar.  8,  1914;   and  Mar.  24,   1917,  and  Mar.  22,   1913. 

**  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Rural  Sociology,  p.  275. 

*^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  semi-anmoal  meeting,  1910,  pp.  8  and  11.  Progressive 
Farmer,  Dec.  24,  1910.     Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Dec.  14,  1911. 
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lege.*^  When  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  was  estab- 
lished, the  Union  commended  the  college.*"  This  department  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  v/hich 
was  also  created  partly  because  it  w^as  advocated  by  the  Union/^ 
Many  other  educational  measures  have  been  advocated  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  such  as  plans  for  divorcing  the  educational  system  from 
politics,*^  medical  inspection  of  school  children,^^  uniform  certifica- 
tion of  teachers, ^^  free  text  books  for  school  children,^"  the  county 
superintendents  to  be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people, ^^  and  the 
State  Public  School  Commission.^*  In  1913  a  resolution  was  passed 
demanding  that  country-life  text  books  be  adopted  and  that  the  old 
arithmetics  filled  with  industrial  problems  be  abolished. ^^ 

The  fact  is  that  the  Farmers'  Union,  during  the  period  when  it 
was  at  its  height,  advocated  and  supported  practically  every  pro- 
gressive educational  measure.  However,  the  policy  has  changed  in 
later  years  and  resolutions  have  been  made  asking  that  there  be  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  administering  the  six-months 
school  law,^^  that  the  legislature  prohibit  the  newspapers  from  print- 
ing anything  but  truth,  that  there  be  no  eight-months  schools,^'  and 
that  ^'school  foolishness"  be  abolished  and  fundamentals  taught.^^ 

In  1911  the  Farmers'  Union  urged  the  farmers  to  write  and  ask 
their  representatives  to  vote  for  the  Torrens  Land  law  which  had  been 
framed  by  a  Union  attorney. ^^  From  that  date  until  it  was  enacted 
by  the  legislature  in  1913  the  Union  fought  for  this  lav/,^^  which  was 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  tracing  the  titles  of  land  back  to  their 
original  owners  each  time  the  land  changed  hands.  Although  the  law 
has  never  been  used  to  any  gTcat  extent,  the  Union  has  urged  that 
farmers  take  advantage  of  it  and  that  state  officials  put  it  into  effect. ^^ 

*^  News  and  Observer,  December  13,  1912.     Progressive  Farmer,  December  21,   1912, 

*''  Progressive  Farmer,  January  3  and  17,  1914.  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual 
meeting,   1913,   p.  38. 

*^  Ibid.,  pp.  37  and  38.     Progressive  Farmer,  June  21,  1913. 

*^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1916,  p.  25  and  26.  Raleigh  Times,  De- 
cember 12,   1912. 

^Progressive  Farmer,  November  25,  1916,  and  March  24,   1917. 

^'^Ibid.,  March  24,  1917.     News  and  Observer,  November  24,   1917. 

^^Progressive  Farmer,  December  21,  1912,  and  October  23,  1920.  Concord  Times,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1920. 

■^5  Ibid. 

'^■^Progressive  Farmer,  December  21,   1912. 

^'^  Ibid.,  September  6,   1913. 

6«  Raleigh  Times,  November  18,   1921. 

"  Concord  Times,  October  20,  1920,  and  from  interviews  with  Union  Leaders. 

^*  Greensboro  Daily  News,  December  13,   1928. 

^'^  Carolina  Union  Fai-mer,  Jan.  26,   1911. 

^Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.  6  and  Dec.  21,  1912.  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Jan.  11,  1912. 
Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1913,  p.  147  ff. 

^^Progressive  Farmer,  Jan.  3  and  Dec.  27,  1913.  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual 
meeting,  1913,  pp.  43-44. 
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Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander  and  other  Union  officials  blamed  the  attorneys 
for  not  making  the  law  useful.*^" 

The  Farmers'  Union  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  law  enacted 
in  the  1917  legislature  making  it  possible  for  rural  communities  to 
incorporate.^^  Also  it  has  always  tried  to  abolish  the  cropper  and  crop 
lien  system.  The  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  accept  more  than  ten  per 
cent  security  above  cash  prices  when  goods  were  bought  on  time  went 
into  effect  January  1,  1918,  and  was  attained  only  after  the  Union 
had  done  much  propagandizing  for  the  measure.^^ 

Maintaining  that  the  $28  regular  corporation  fee  for  associations 
embodying  the  Rochdale  patronage  dividend  feature  v/as  retarding 
progress  in  cooperation,  the  North  Carolina  division  requested  that 
the  legislature  grant  a  more  lenient  incorporation  charge.^^  A  law 
v/hich  was  supported  by  the  State  Union  was  passed  in  the  1913 
legislature  which  made  it  possible  to  charter  cooperative  enterprises 
with  capital  of  less  than  $1,000  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  state  fees 
and  25  cents  county  fees.^^ 

The  Union  also  wanted  a  state-owned  warehouse  system  similar  to 
the  one  in  South  Carolina.^'  The  Price-Everett  bill  was  passed  in 
1919  with  the  Union's  support.^^  It  was  first  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  attorney  general. ^^  However,  after  the  Supreme  Court 
had  declared  it  constitutional, '°  the  Union  began  to  fight  the  law 
because  it  imposed  a  25  cent  tax  on  each  bale  of  cotton  handled,  half 
of  which  v/as  to  be  invested  in  government  bonds  and  half  in  other 
warehouse  property.  Also  the  warehouse  system  was  not  a  holding 
scheme  as  the  Union  wished  to  have  it.  The  Union  asked  that  the 
law  be  amended  so  that  the  tax  money  be  available  to  the  farmers 
and  the  w^arehouse  be  used  for  other  products  besides  cotton.'^ 


82  Information  from  interviews. 

^^Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.  27,  1915.  Durham  Sun,  Nov.  18,  1915.  Biennial  Report  of 
the  State  Supe/rintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  1916-1918,  p.  14.  Minutes  of  the  State 
Union's  annual  meeting,  1915,  p.  43  and  1916,  p.  28.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina, 
Session  1917,  pp.  170,  and  1919,  pp.  406  ff. 

^^  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1915,  pp.  42  and  43.  Progressive  Farmer, 
January  9,  and  October  30,  1915  ;  March  24  and  November  3,   1917. 

^^Progressive  Farmer,  January  3,  1914,  and  January  9,  1915.  Minutes  of  the  State 
Union's  annual  meeting,  1913,  p.  54,  and  1914,  p.  23. 

^^Progressive  Farmer,  April  17,  1915.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1915, 
pp.   222  ff. 

''''Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.  27,  1915.  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1915, 
p.  44. 

<^^  Progressive  Farmer,  Mar.  15,  1919.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1919, 
pp.   343  f£. 

^^Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.  5,   1919. 

•'"Ibid.,  Mav  31,  1919. 

"  Concord  Times,  Oct.  14,  1920.     Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  18,   1921. 
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The  Farmers'  Union  lias  advocated  measures  which  its  members 
thought  would  create  a  more  satisfactory  rural  credit  system.  The 
law  creating  the  credit  unions  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1915. 
This  law  was  drafted  and  advocated  by  the  Farmers'  Union,  and 
members  were  continually  urged  to  establish  these  local  credit 
unions.'^^ 

The  Farmers'  Union  in  ]^orth  Carolina  also  supported  a  bill  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  local  communities  to  have  race  segrega- 
tion. This  movement  for  race  segregation  was  led  by  Dr.  Clarence 
Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  but  the  bill  which  was  to 
establish  it  was  defeated.'^ 

The  State  Farmers'  Union  declares  itself  responsible  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  tax  revaluation  act  of  1919.  The  Union  fought  this 
act,  which  it  claimed  increased  the  taxes  of  the  farmer  disproportion- 
ately to  those  of  industry.  Even  after  the  taxes  for  the  term  had  been 
assessed,  the  Union  put  up  such  a  fight  in  the  legislature  that  it  has 
fairly  good  grounds  for  claiming  credit  for  having  the  law  nullified.'^ 

The  Union  fought  for  the  law  enacted  in  1917  which  compelled 
fertilizer  companies  to  publish  the  source  of  fertilizer  ingredients 
upon  the  sacks. "^  It  also  attempted  to  get  laws  passed  which  would 
make  for  more  just  freight  rates  by  eliminating  discrimination 
against  ISTorth  Carolina. "^^  Among  the  scores  of  other  measures  which 
were  supported  by  the  Il^orth  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  w^ere  those 
advocating  the  abolishment  of  the  convict  farm,"  higher  taxes  on 
inheritances  and  industry,'®  better  roads, ^^  that  corporation  officers 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  office, ®°  the  initiative  and  referendum,*^ anti- 
jug  law,*^  the  dog  tax  lav/,®^  and  the  vital  statistics  law.*"*  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  urged  by  the  Union  to  buy  a  lime 


''"^Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.  11,  1916.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1915, 
pp.  189  ff.     Minutes  of  the  State  TJnion's  annual  meeting,  1915,  pp.  36-38,  and  1916,  p.  17. 

''^Progressive  Farmer,  Oct.  11,  July  3,  and  Dec.  27,  1913,  p.  52;  Dec.  25,  1914,  p.  12^ 
and  Jan.  9,   1915. 

''^  Winston-Salein  Journal,  December  11,  1919.  News  and  Observer,  Dec.  11,  1919. 
Raleigh  Times,  Nov.   18,   1921. 

''^Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.  27,  and  Jan.  9,  1915.  Minutes  of  the  Sta^e  Union's  annual 
meeting,  1910,  p.  34,  and  1915,  p.  42.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1917, 
pp.   263   ff. 

''« Progressive  Farmer,  Jan.  21,  and  Mar.  22,  1913;  Mar.  8,  1914;  and  Nov.  27,  1915.. 
Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Mar.  6,   1913.     Durham  Morning  Herald,  Nov.  19,   1915. 

''''Minutes  of  the  State   Union's  annual  meeting,   1910,  p.  30. 

''^Raleigh  Times,  Dec.  12,  1912;  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Nov.  19,   1915. 

''^Progressive  Farmer,  Sept.  6,   1913. 

^'^  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Nov.   19,   1915. 

^''■Progressive  Farmer,  Sept.  6,  1913,  and  Nov.  27,  1915.  Durham  Morning  Herald^ 
Nov.   19,    1915. 

^^  Progressive  Farmer,  Dec.  5,   1914. 

^^Ibid.,  Nov.  25,   1916,  and  Mar.  24,   1917. 

^*  Raleigh  Times,  Dec.   12,   1912. 
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quarry  near  Aslieville  from  which  to  get  fertilizer.  This  was  done 
and  farmers  were  encouraged  to  use  lime  as  fertilizer.®^ 

The  North  Carolina  Division  cooperated  with  the  National  Union 
in  securing  desired  national  legislative  measures  until  1019  when 
it  withdrew  from  the  National  Union.  In  the  neighborhood  of  twelve 
delegations  were  sent  to  Washington.  ^'^  Much  effort  was  put  forth 
in  securing  the  Parcel  Post^^  and  rural  credit  measures,^®  although 
the  joint  stock  banks  were  not  considered  satisfactory.®^  Special 
delegations  v/ere  sent  to  Washington  both  in  1915  to  secure  relief 
for  the  Southern  cotton  farmers,  and  after  the  v/ar  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  let  the  farmers  buy  the  soda  it  had  on  hand.^° 

Many  of  the  Farmers'  Union  leaders  were  opposed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War.®^  Former  President  Alex- 
ander continued  to  argue  against  this  step  even  after  war  was  declared 
and  maintained  until  his  death  that  he  was  right.^^  The  North  Caro- 
lina Farmers'  Union  had  years  previously  been  against  preparedness/^ 
and  after  the  war,  stood  for  disarmament.^*  There  was  much  conten- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  concerning  the  stand  of  the  President 
and  some  other  leaders.  Several  county  unions  passed  resolutions 
against  and  several  passed  resolutions  for  the  President. ^^  The 
organizer-lecturer,  J.  Z.  Green,  resigned  and  became  very  bitter  to- 
ward President  Alexander.^^  The  Progressive  Farmer  stated  that  the 
Green  and  Alexander  factions  were  fighting  like  '^cats  and  dogs"^^ 
and  most  newspapers  in  the  State  condemned  the  Union. °®  The  mem- 
bers were  called  I.  W.  W.  and  other  similar  names.  The  state 
secretary-treasurer  sent  questionnaires  to  the  locals  of  the  Union  to 
find  if  the  officers  were  acting  in  accord  v/ith  the  desires  of  the  mem- 
bers. Two-thirds  of  the  answers  received  favored  the  stand  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  according  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Faires  who  was  secretary-treasurer 


8'  Information  from  H.  Q.  Alexander,  a  former  president.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina, 
Session   1915,   pp.   336-337. 

*'  Information  from  questionnaires  sent  to  Union  leaders. 

"  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Feb.  2,  1911.  Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.  2  and  July  30,  1910, 
and  Apr.  8,   1916. 

^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1916,  p.  17. 

^^Ihid.,  1917,  p.  21. 

®"  Information  from  questionnaires  sent  to  Union  Leaders. 

"  Ibid.,  and  Progressive  Farmer,  Oct.  12,   1918. 

'^  Information  from  an  intei-view  with  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander. 

^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1915,  p.  46.  Durham  Morning  Herald, 
Nov.   19,    1915. 

^*  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  18,   1921.     Concord  Times,   Oct.   14,   1920. 

^^  Raleigh  Times,  Apr.  12,  15  and  16,   1918.     Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.   13,   1918. 

«« Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  Dec.   6,   1919. 

'^Greensboro  Daily  News,  Dec.   11,    1919. 
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at  the  time.^^  Because  the  Union  was  being  criticized  so  severely, 
it  bought  $10,000  worth  of  liberty  bonds/^*^  The  advisory  council 
could  not  meet  at  the  specified  date  to  buy  the  bonds  and  it  was 
accused  of  acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  members/*^^  Hov^- 
ever,  these  bonds  were  bought  and  soon  afterwards  had  to  be  sold 
at  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent.^°^  County  unions  also  bought  bonds. ^°^ 
Once  the  country  was  well  into  the  war  the  leaders  supported  the 
actions  of  the  government  and  passed  resolutions  of  lojSiltj/^^ 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  National  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Cooperative  Union  withdrew  from  the  national  organiza- 
tion in  1919.  The  leaders  of  the  state  organization  claimed  that  the 
National  Union  was  rendering  them  no  services  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  were  being  wasted  in  national  dues.^^^  Also  several  of  the 
state  officials  objected  to  the  way  the  National  Union  was  being 
conducted^*^^  claiming  that  states  which  paid  very  few  national  dues 
were  allowed  enough  representatives  at  conventions  to  keep  certain 
national  officials  in  office.^^^  Although  the  North  Carolina  Union  men 
were  prominent  on  many  national  committees  very  fev/  of  them  ever 
became  officers  in  the  national  organization.  This  was  true  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  North  Carolina  State  Union  was  for  several 
years  the  strongest  state  union,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  national 
body  was  held  in  Charlotte  in  1910.^^^  The  North  Carolina  organiza- 
tion joined  the  National  Council  instead  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  with  which  the  National  Union  was  affiliated. ^^^ 
The  chief  reason  for  this  was  that  Benjamin  Marsh,  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Council,  came  to  the  1920  state  meeting  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  North  Carolina  Union.^^°  The  Union  never  con- 
tributed toward  the  financial  support  of  the  National  Council.^" 


*'  Interview  with  Mr.   Faires. 

^'io  Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.   13,   1918. 

"1  Ibid. 

^*'*  Raleigh  Times,  Apr.  16,  1918,  and  an  interview  with  Mr.  E.  O.  Faires,  secretary-treas- 
urer at  the  time. 

^^^  Progressive  Farmer,  Oct.  26,  1918. 

'^°*  Minutes  of  the  State   Union's  annual  meeting,  1917,  p.  18. 

^^^  Ibid.,  and  Concord  Times,  Oct.  11,   1920. 

108  Progressive  Farmer,  Dec.  20,   1919. 

^"■^  Information  from  interviews  with  Union  leaders. 

i*"^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  June  1,  1910. 

^°'  Edward  Wiest,  Agricultural  Organization  in  the   United  States,  p.  553. 

^^'^  Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.  17,  1923,  and  Dec.  1,  1923,  and  from  information  given 
by  State  Union  leaders. 

*"  Information  from  E.   C.  Faires,   a  former  secretary-treasurer  of  the   State   Union. 
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The  Farmers'  Union,  according  to  Professor  Wiest,  has  probably 
fostered  cooperation  more  than  any  other  farmers'  organization  in 
America/^^  Certainly  the  activity  of  the  Union  that  gave  the  farm- 
ers of 'North  Carolina  the  most  economic  assistance  was  that  of  co- 
operative bnying  and  selling. 

The  office  of  the  business  agent  for  the  State  Union  was  created  in 
1909.^^^  Most  of  the  work  of  this  office  consisted  in  the  selling  of 
fertilizer.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  manufacturers  to  deal  directly 
with  them  because  they  wanted  to  protect  their  local  dealers/^* 
but  in  1910  fertilizer  companies  paid  the  state  business  agent 
$2,608.85/^^  in  the  form  of  commissions  for  fertilizer.  Three-fourths 
of  this  amount  was  sent  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  business  agencies 
of  the  county  unions  and  one-fourth  was  kept  by  the  State  organiza- 
tion.^^*^  The  agency  also  sold  $13,643.64  of  other  merchandise  such 
as  farm  tools,  groceries  and  hardv/are  from  which  a  commission  of 
$73.47  was  made.'''  In  that  year  the  office  handled  $231,626.18, 
leaving  $1,188.33  over  and  above  the  cost  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness.'''  Most  of  the  money  that  came  to  the  state  and  county  business 
agencies  was  in  the  form  of  commissions.  When  the  agency  was 
created,  two  and  one-half  per  cent  commission  was  charged  on  all 
business  handled,  but  this  commission  was  taken  off  everything  except 
fertilizer  in  1910.''^  The  manufacturers  bid  for  the  Union's  business 
and  reduced  rates  were  also  obtained  on  the  regular  price  of  ferti- 
lizer.''^ The  state  business  agent  would  call  a  meeting  of  the  county 
business  agents  and  make  arrangements  for  the  fertilizer  business  of 
the  season."^  Those  who  bought  on  time  had  to  make  a  contract  with 
the  fertilizer  company  or  give  a  joint  note  signed  by  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  local.'^^  The  fertilizer  companies  began  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  county  unions  and  locals  and  make  special 
prices  to  them,  and  a  conflict  developed  between  the  state  and  county 


1"  Edward  Wiest,  Agricultural  Organization  in  the   United  States,  p.  499. 

'^^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1910,  p.  20. 

^^*  Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.  22,  1913. 

^^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1910,  pp.  14  and  19. 

^^^Ibid.,  p.  22. 

^"  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

"^Information  from  E.  C.  Faires,  first  secretary-treasurer. 

"»  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Feb.  2,  1911. 

^'■"^Ibid.,  Feb.  1.  1912. 
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business  agencies/^^  Far  more  of  the  fertilizer  business  was  done 
through  the  county  and  local  agencies  than  through  the  state 
agency.^ ^^  Due  to  this  difficulty,  about  1912  the  State  Executive 
Committee  took  the  fertilizer  business  away  from  the  state  agency 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  made  up  of  members 
of  the  executive  committee.^^^  This  committee  sold  $284,812.13 
worth  of  fertilizer  in  1917.^^*  A  one  per  cent  commission  was 
charged  for  handling  this  business  and  the  committee,  after  paying 
expenses,  turned  $1,660.90  into  the  state  treasury.  In  1915  the 
committee  claimed  to  have  saved  the  farmers  $7,262  on  fertilizer.^^^ 
Circular  letters  were  sent  out  urging  farmers  to  buy  through  this 
committee.^^^ 

In  1913  the  business  agency  handled  $130,128.69  worth  of  mer- 
chandise which  netted  a  commission  of  $1,481.61.  This,  however, 
lacked  $709.37  of  making  the  office  self-supporting.^^^  The  business 
agent  claimed  this  shortage  was  because  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
fertilizer  business,  and  advocated  that  the  two  offices  be  united  again 
so  that  salaries  for  two  officials  would  not  have  to  be  paid.^^^  A 
special  committee  met  and  the  state  business  agency  was  abolished  in 
1913.^^^  An  attempt  to  reestablish  it  was  unsuccessful  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  uneconomical. ^^'^  It  was  believed  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  agency  was  unsuccessful  v/as  because  it  had 
insufficient  financial  backing.^^^  When  it  was  abolished,  recommenda- 
tion was  made  that  a  warehouse  be  established  in  its  place.^^^  This 
was  not  done,  but  elaborate  plans  were  evolved^ ^^  for  a  service  and 
information  bureau  which  in  reality  became  the  State  secretary- 
treasurer,  whose  salary  was  increased  one-third  because  of  his  extra 
duties. ^^*  Most  of  the  business  conducted  by  the  service  and  infor- 
mation bureau  was  handled  by  The  Spotless  Company  of  Richmond. 


^^  Information  from  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander,  a  former  president,  and  Carolina  Union 
Farmer,  March  9,  1911. 

122  Information  from  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander,  former  president,  and  Carolina  Union  Farmer, 
Mar.  9,   1911. 

^'^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1913,  pp.  34  and  38. 

^"^Ibid.,  1917,  p.  17. 

^^Ibid.,  1915,  p.  32. 

"^"i^  Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.  3,  1913. 

127  Minutes  of  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1913,  p.  33  and  34. 

128  Ibid. 

^^'^  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  54.     Progressive  Farmer,  Jan.  3,   1914. 

^^''Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1916. 

^^^  Mimites  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1909,  pp.  19-20,  and  1910,  p.  IS. 

^^'Ibid.,  1913,  p.  54. 

"3/tid.,  p.  55  flf. 

"^  Information  from  E.  0.  Faires,  who  was  secretary-treasurer  during  this  time. 
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This  company  sent  catalogues  to  the  service  bureau  to  be  distributed 
among  the  union  members,  with  special  ''blue"  five  and  ten  per  cent 
discount  sheets  for  union  members/^^  The  bureau  also  dealt  with 
the  Bently,  Shriver  and  Company  firm.  The  business  of  the  infor- 
mation bureau  grev/  until  in  1917  it  amounted  to  $94,250.  It 
claimed  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  ten  per  cent  on  this  amount.^^^ 

Early  in  1912  the  State  Union  launched  itself  into  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  state  warehouse  system.^^^  This  v/as  partly  to  control  the 
huge  cotton  crop.  Attorneys  were  employed  and  the  legislature 
granted  a  charter  for  the  warehouse  company,  authorizing  $500,000 
capital  stock.  The  counties  where  the  warehouses  were  located  were 
to  furnish  the  principal  amount.^^'  The  first  two  warehouses  of  the 
proposed  chain  v/ere  to  be  located  in  Greensboro  and  Raleigh.  At 
Greensboro,  $300  was  paid  for  an  option  on  a  site,  and  a  call  was 
made  for  each  local  to  buy  at  least  $10  worth  of  stock.  At  Raleigh 
a  $3,000  site  was  donated  and  over  $2,000  in  subscriptions  was 
secured  to  the  capital  stock.^^^  The  plan  fell  through  because  the 
necessary  money  could  not  be  raised,^^®  and  also  because  some  dis- 
agreement arose  concerning  the  real  nature  of  the  plan.^*^  The  move- 
ment for  a  warehouse  system  had  been  agitated  for  some  time  be- 
cause of  the  success  claimed  for  the  South  Carolina  State  Warehouse 
system.^*^ 

Cotton  production  in  ^N'orth  Carolina  and  the  State  Union  mem- 
bership were  both  at  the  highest  in  1911  and  1912.  Cotton  prices 
were  very  low  during  this  period,  and  since  one  of  the  ISTational 
Union's  policies  was  to  set  minimum  prices  for  cotton  it  v/as  natural 
that  the  State  Union  should  attempt  to  limit  the  size  of  the  cotton 
crop.^*^  Pledges  were  circulated  among  the  locals  for  the  signatures 
of  the  members  such  as  the  following : 

"We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  plant,  or  have  planted,  on  all  lands 
ov/ned  by  us,  or  under  our  charge  during  the  year  1912,  at  least 


^^^  Ibid.,  and  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1917,  p.  15. 

"9  Ibid. 

'^^'^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  January  11,  and  March  7,  1912. 

'^'^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1912,  p.  28. 

^^*  Information  from  interviews  with  Union  leaders. 

^■*<*  Information  from  E.  C.  Faires,  a  former  secretary-treasurer.  Minutes  of  the  State 
Union's  annual  meeting,  1912,  p.  28  f¥.  (Some  thought  the  plan  should  be  to  build  small 
warehouses  and  gradually  work  to  a  large  system,  while  others  wanted  to  start  with  the  two 
large  warehouses.) 

"^  A  description  of  the  South  Carolina  Warehouse  System  as  given  by  the  warehouse  com- 
missioner may  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the  Minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Union's 
annual  meeting,  1915. 

^^^  Progressive  Farmer,  Dec.  5,   1914. 
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one  acre  of  cultivated  or  hoed  crops  for  each  and  every  acre  planted 
to  cotton  or  tobacco.     .     .     ."^^^ 

In  1911  pledges  were  signed  providing  that  cotton  growers  ''plant 
not  over  60  per  cent  of  their  farms  in  cotton  and  hold  the  present 
crop  as  long  as  possible,  a  penalty  of  $10  to  be  imposed  on  signers 
who"  violated  the  pledge/**  There  were  also  other  pledges  of  similar 
nature  signed  at  different  times/*'^ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Union  leaders  interviewed  by  the 
writer,  that  the  Union's  attempts  to  limit  crops  did  not  raise  the 
prices  directly,  though  propaganda  such  as  that  of  the  live-at-home 
campaigns  may  have/*® 

By  1911  the  American  Tobacco  Company  had  grown  into  a  huge 
monopoly.  The  State  Union  during  that  year  sent  two  lawyers,  S.  A. 
Woodward  of  Wilson  and  E.  J.  Justice  of  Greensboro,  to  a  hearing  for 
the  dissolution  of  this  trust.  These  lawyers,  who  would  not  accept 
more  than  their  expenses  from  the  Union,  reported  that  they  were 
the  only  representatives  from  the  farmers  at  the  hearing.  The  disso- 
lution of  the  tr-ust  was  said  to  have  been  accomplished  and  union 
members  claim  tobacco  prices  have  been  higher  since. ^*^ 

Most  of  the  cooperative  business  was  done  through  the  county 
unions  and  the  locals.  The  State  Union  tried  to  get  all  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  the  manufacturing  companies  and  dealers  made  prices  to 
the  smaller  units  and  they  entered  into  direct  business  relations.^*^ 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  extent  of  the  cooperative  business 
conducted  by  county  unions  was.  In  the  minutes  for  the  1912  meet- 
ing, thirty-four  counties  reported  having  about  50  enterprises  which 
totalled  a  capital  stock  of  over  $176,875.^*^  Many  of  the  projects 
were  stock  companies  owned  by  members.  As  nearly  as  could  be 
estimated  from  reports  sent  in  to  the  Progressive  Farmer  by  38 
counties  in  1915,  when  the  Union  was  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
it  was  in  1912,  there  were  four  union  telephone  lines,  at  least  fifteen 
stores,  five  counties  pooling  cotton  seed  and  buying  meal,  five  coun- 
ties  buying  fertilizer,   ten  warehouses,   some  of  which  were  local 


"^^  GaroJinoA  Union  Farmer,  Apr.  1,  18  and  25,  1912.  (This  pledge  also  contained  agree- 
ments to  do  better  farming,  farm  on  a  cash  basis,  mix  fertilizer  at  home,  etc.) 

^**Ihid.,   Nov.   9,    1911. 

^^'^  Proffressive  Farmer,  Feb.  3,  1912,  and  Dec.  5,  1914. 

^*' Information  from  H.  Q.  Alexander,  former  president;  E.  C.  Faires,  former  secretary- 
treasurer;   J.   Z.   Green,   former   organizer-lecturer;    and   interviews   with   other   leaders. 

^*'^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Nov.  9,  1911,  and  correspondence  from  E.  C.  Faires. 

^**  Information  from  Union  leaders  and  Progressive  Farmer,  Nov.   11,    1916. 

^*^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1912,  p.  113  ff. 
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warehouses,  three  creameries,  fifteen  cotton  gins,  four  mills  of  various 
kinds,  and  one  factory.^^^  One  cannot  tell  which  of  these  were  county 
and  which  local  enterprises.  However,  the  reports  that  were  sent  in 
1916  as  answers  to  the  question:  ^'What  has  your  County  Union  done 
this  year?"  gave  similar  statements.^^^  During  1915,  as  the  reports 
stated,  several  counties  had  helped  to  get  their  county  schools  consoli- 
dated and  had  organized  county  fairs,  and  farm-life  schools  and  had 
cooperated  with  county  commissioners  in  getting  demonstration 
agents/^^  Henderson  County  Union  paid  part  of  the  demonstration 
agent's  salary  and  Lee  County  Union  contributed  $50  for  a  lyceum 
club  and  $100  to  the  county  fair/^^  In  1916  a  somewhat  similar 
report  of  the  business  ventures  of  twenty-six  county  unions  was 
printed  in  the  Progressive  Farmer  and  in  addition  to  these  enter- 
prises, seven  counties  had  secured  govermnent  cotton  graders  and  one 
was  organizing  for  the  federal  farm  loan.^^^  An  incomplete  report 
in  1913  showed  that  there  were  enterprises  such  as  the  following  of 
Stokes  County:  the  Farmers'  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
which  did  a  banking  business  of  $12,500,  several  stores  and  supply 
companies,  a  dry  prizery  and  a  tobacco  warehouse  company,  that 
pooled  800,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  two  large  roller  mill  com- 
panies, each  of  which  paid  in  over  $8,000.  Many  of  these  were 
stock  companies  conducted  by  union  men.^^*  There  were  many 
county  union  enterprises  such  as  cotton  Vv^arehouses,  gins  and  mills 
reported  and  probably  more  than  that  which  were  not.^^^  The  Moore 
and  Gaston  County  Unions  in  1911  and  1912  decided  to  build  county 
telephone  systems. ^^^ 

Most  of  the  enterprises  were  conducted  under  the  Rochdale 
scheme^^'  Probably  where  the  county  unions  brought  the  most  con- 
certed force  to  bear  in  cooperative  marketing  was  in  the  exchange  of 
cotton  seed  for  cotton  seed  meal.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
the  Mecklenburg  County  Union.  About  the  time  the  Union  began  to 
be  organized  in  the  State,   farmers  of  this  countj^  were  receiving 

^^'^  Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.  3,   1915. 

^"■^Ibid.,  Nov.  4  and  11,  1916. 

"^^2  Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.   3,   1915. 

^^^  Ibid.,  Nov.  4  and  11,  1916. 

-^"i  Progressive  Farmer,  June  7,  1913.  Note:  there  were  other  enterprises  reported  in 
this   issue. 

^^^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Oct.  10,  1912,  and  May  15,  1910,  and  issues  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  for  Oct.  28,  1911,  Nov.  28,  1912,  and  June  7,  1913,  Sept.  13,  1913,  Sept.  5,  1914, 
Nov.  4,   1914. 

>^^  Progressive  Farmer,  Mar.  23,  1912,  and  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  July  27,   1911. 

15T  Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.  3,  1914. 
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only  about  1,400  pounds  of  meal  in  exchange  for  a  ton  of  cotton  seed. 
The  union  farmers  voted  to  hold  their  seed  unless  the  mills  would  give 
them  ''a  ton  of  meal  for  a  ton  of  seed."  In  about  two  months  time, 
with  the  help  of  some  non-union  men  the  mills  submitted  and  met 
the  demands  for  two  years.  They  then  reduced  the  amount  of  meal 
to  1,800  pounds  and  the  farmers  revolted  again  and  got  an  even 
exchange.^^^ 

In  1914  the  State  Union  established  a  fund  to  help  cooperative 
enterprises  in  the  different  counties.  Fifty  dollars  was  made  avail- 
able to  each  county  if  the  counties  v\^ould  match  the  sum  dollar  for 
dollar. ^^^  Quite  a  number  of  the  counties  took  advantage  of  this 
offer.^^*^ 

In  1908,  when  the  State  Union  was  organized,  county  unions  were 
instructed  '^to  make  arrangements  with  their  local  banks  for  financing 
the  cotton  crop"  and  if  this  was  not  possible  ^^to  notify  the  State 
officials  and  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  and  considered  at  once."^°^ 
The  Union  at  that  time  considered  it  its  duty  to  help  finance  the 
cotton  crop  in  this  way.^^^ 

Most  of  the  cooperative  enterprises  of  the  local  unions  were  carried 
on  under  the  Rochdale  or  similar  plan.  The  officials  advocated  prin- 
ciples through  the  Progressive  Farmer  that  locals  were  to  follow.^^^ 
It  was  considered  by  the  organizer-lecturer  to  be  a  mistake  to  under- 
sell private  concerns. ^^^ 

It  w^ould  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
local  unions.  Many  locals  bought  their  fertilizer  and  other  commodi- 
ties direct. ^^*  In  1915,  J.  Z.  Green,  organizer-lecturer,  conducted  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  extent  of  cooperation  among  union  members. 
There  were  170  locals  representing  4,246  members  that  responded  to 
these  inquiries.  This  can  only  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
cooperation  conducted,  since  many  of  the  locals  kept  no  record  of  the 
cooperative  business  done.^®^  Following  is  the  report  tabulated  ac- 
cording to  the  questions  that  were  answered: 


^-'^  Clarence  Poe,  How  Farmers  Cooperate,  pp.  64-65.  Progressive  Farmer,  Jan.  31,  1914, 
and  Jan.  9,   1925. 

^^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  m^eeting,  1913,  p.  38. 

^<^o  Progressive  Farmer,  Jan.   17,   1914. 

161  Progressive  Farmer,  Aug.  20,   1908. 

ii>2  Progressive  Fariner,  Nov.  1,   1913. 

^^^  Progressive  Farmer,  July   26,    1913. 

^«*Ihi(I.,  July  22,  1915,  and  Apr.  20,  1918;  Nov.  25,  1915.  Carolina  Union  Farmer, 
March  18,   1911. 

^°^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1916,  p.  14. 
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Members  cooperating  in  buying  fertilizer  3,534 

Members  cooperating  in  buying  supplies  2,667 

Members  insured  in  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  852 

Members  who  owned  improved  farm  machinery  cooperatively  ....  802 

Members  of  cooperative  telephone  companies  618 

Members  who  owned  stock  in  cooperative  grain  mills,  creameries, 

tobacco  prizeries,  cotton  warehouses  and  cotton  gins  526 

Members  who  cooperated  in  marketing  cotton,  tobacco, 

peanuts,  and  grain  crops  483 

Members  who  cooperated  in  marketing  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  etc.  410 
Members  of  rural  credit  unions,  land  or  loan  associations,  or 

farmers'  cooperative  bank  70 

Of  course,  many  of  these  enterprises  v/ere  not  conducted  by  the 
Union,  but  cooperation  was  sponsored.  The  unions  reporting  also 
stated  that  186  boys  were  engaged  in  corn  club  and  pig  club  w^ork, 
and  78  girls  in  canning  club  work.  These  4,248  members  that  re- 
ported made  up  about  one-fifth  of  the  membership  in  1915,  and  the 
1915  membership  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  membership  in 
1912.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  cooperative  activity 
carried  on  by  union  members.  There  were  many  reports  from  locals 
concerning  cooperation  ranging  from  making  out  want  lists  and  ap- 
pointing members  to  obtain  v/holesale  discounts,^^®  to  ordering  ferti- 
lizer by  the  car  load  lot,  or  forming  small  party  telephone  lines  and 
threshing  companies,^^^  By  home  mixing  it  was  claimed  that  ferti- 
lizer could  be  obtained  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton  less  than 
the  market  price  of  ready  mixed  materials.^^^ 

Ill 

The  activities  of  the  Farmers'  Union  were  not  confined  to  economic 
and  political  endeavor.  '^Through  the  local  Farmers'  Union  a  closer 
relationship  v/as  developed  and  maintained."^^^  One  cannot  read 
the  Progressive  Farmer  or  the  Carolhia  Union  Farmer  files  for  the 
years  when  the  Union  w^as  at  its  height  without  being  impressed  with 
the  extent  of  the  social  activities  carried  on  \)j  the  Union.  Almost 
every  issue  of  these  papers  carried  articles  concerning  local  and  county 
meetings  with  social  features. 

'^'^^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Mar.  16,  1911.     Progressive  Farmer,  Jan.  2,   1915. 

^^Ubid.,  Apr.  12,  1913,   and  Apr.  20,  1918. 

^^^  Progressive  Farmer,  Apr.  21,   1918. 

109  rpj^ig  quotation  was  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  The  Rural  Problem — or  Why  Farmers 
Should  Organize  and  Stay  Organized,  Avhich  was  published  in  1912  for  North  Carolina 
Union  members  and  edited  by  the  state  organizer-lecturer,  J.  Z.   Green. 
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The  extent  of  these  social  activities  will  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

^'The  series  of  Tariners'  Union  rallies,  picnics  and  barbecues,  which 
began  in  early  summer  and  have  continued  almost  up  to  the  winter 
months,  have  been  attended  by  crowds  numbering  all  the  way  from  a 
few  hundred  up  to  five  or  six  thousand  people,  and  these  rallies  have 
been  sources  of  information,  social  recreation.     .     .     ."^^^ 

The  State  Union  set  the  dates  on  which  rallies  were  to  occur  and 
then  advertised  them/^'^  There  were  county  and  local  picnics  and 
other  functions  such  as  ''riding  meetings"^'^  in  which  the  members 
drove  over  the  country  and  discussed  farming  conditions,  and  there 
were  ice  cream  socials,  as  well  as  many  other  events.  Some  counties 
had  their  own  union  telephone  systems  and  this  helped  to  bind  the 
communities  together.  In  1910,  the  organizer-lecturer  reported  that 
approximately  75,000  people  had  attended  the  Union  rallies  and 
picnics  during  the  summer.  He  also  stated  that  the  best  results  v/ere 
obtained  v/hen  these  rallies  were  held  in  the  country.^'^ 

The  organization  was  a  secret  order  with  pass  words.  Each  unit 
had  a  chaplain,  so  that  meetings  were  conducted  with  hymns  and 
prayer.  The  constitution  states  that  it  is  the  ''duty  of  each  Local 
Union  to  render  assistance  to  all  sick  and  distressed  members  .  .  ." 
in  addition  to,  as  a  last  resort,  arbitrating  "when  personal  or  pecu- 
niary differences  arise  between  members.  .  .  ."  Brother  mem- 
bers helped  each  other  out  of  financial  difiiculties  and  assisted  each 
other  in  various  ways.^'^ 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  gets  its  name 
partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  educate  the  farmers  toward 
better  methods  of  farming  as  well  as  inducing  them  to  cooperate. 
This  the  North  Carolina  Union  tried  to  do  and  President  Alexander 
had  this  in  mind  when  he  said,  "This  v/ork  of  education  is  the  most 
important  mission  of  the  Farmers'  Union."^'^  Much  space  in  the 
organization's  official  newspapers  was  devoted  to  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  education  and  cooperation.    Live-at-home  campaigns  were 

189  rpi^jg  quotation  was  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  The  Rural  Problem — or  Why  Farmers 
Should  Oryanize  and  Stay  Organized,"  Avhich  was  published  in  1912  for  North  Carolina 
Union  members  and  edited  by  the  state  organizer-lecturer,  J.  Z.  Green. 

■^10  Progressive  Farmer,  Oct.  24,  1914. 

^''^Ihid.,  June  21,   1913. 

'^'^'^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1910,  p.  16. 

^"  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  Nov.  9,   1911. 

"*  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1909,  p.  12. 
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conducted,  and  farmers  were  taught  liovv^  to  mix  fertilizers  at  home 
and  urged  to  diversify  crops.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to  members 
with  this  and  other  information  such  as  how  to  plant  legumes. ^'^ 

The  programs  carried  on  at  the  local  meetings  were  also  supposed 
to  be  educational  as  the  following  subjects  suggested  by  the  State 
Union  for  the  locals  to  use  in  February  and  March  of  1914  will 
show:  ^'How  can  we  cooperate  this  year  in  buying  feed-stuffs,  ferti- 
lizer, machinery  and  supplies  and  in  avoiding  the  credit  and  mortgage 
systems  ?"  ^^Are  our  county  public  school  work,  public  road  work, 
and  public  health  work  properly  managed  ?  If  not,  what  reforms  are 
needed  V   ''What  can  v/e  do  to  get  a  good  fair  next  fall  ?"^^^ 

Educational  information  was  disseminated  by  the  Carolina  Union 
Farmer,^^'^  which  was  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Union,  until 
1913,  v/hen  it  was  sold  to  the  Progressive  Fwrmer^^^  under  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  latter  would  run  a  Farmers'  Union  page  each  week. 
In  1918  the  Union  bought  The  Cooperator  and  published  it  for  a  year 
at  a  loss.^^^  It  also  edited  a  small  paper.  The  Farmers'  Union 
Bulletin. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  in  the  program  of  the  I^orth 
Carolina  Division  was  that  of  giving  prizes  to  locals  for  cooperation 
and  community  activities.  JSTearly  $500  v/as  offered  for  various  en- 
deavors.^®^ Another  interesting  endeavor  of  the  State  Union  was  the 
attempt  to  establish  libraries  in  the  local  unions.  A  sum  of  $500 
v/as  made  available  to  locals,  each  oi  which  could  get  $5  from  the 
State  Treasury  for  every  $10  it  would  donate  for  the  same  purpose. 
Quite  a  number  of  locals  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
have  libraries. ^^^  Also  $500  from  the  State  Treasury  was  made 
available  each  year  after  1914  until  money  was  no  longer  to  be  had 
for  the  work  of  the  Community  Service  Bureau,  which  was  to  organ- 
ize permanent  rural  associations  for  better  health,  recreation  and 
education.^®^  Great  things  were  claimed  for  the  work  of  this  bureau 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Crosby.^®^    The  members  of  the 

^''^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meeting,  1909,  p.  5. 

^''^Progressive  Farmer,  January  31,   1914. 

^'''^  Carolina  Union  Farmer,  March  15,  1910,  and  January  5,   1911. 

^''^Progressive  Farmer,  May  17,  1913. 

"®  Information  from  questionnaires  answered  by  the  editor. 

^^^  Edward  R.  Eastman,  These  Changing  Times,  p.  95.  The  activities  for  which  prizes 
were  awarded  are  printed  at  length  in  Clarence  Poe's  How  Farmers  Cooperate  and  Double 
Profits,  pp.  59-61. 

1*1  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meetings,  1914,  p.  42,  and  1916,  p.  26. 

^^^  Ibid.,  1915,  p.  41,  and  1916,  p.  34.  Biennial  Report  of  ths  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  1914-1916,  p.  14. 

^^^  Minutes  of  the  State  Union's  annual  meetings,  1915,  p.  63. 
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Union  donated  money  for  the  Wilkes  County  flood  relief  in  1916  and 
this  money  was  handled  through  the  state  organization/®* 

Besides  helping  to  secure  legislation  desired  by  the  farmers, 
fostering  economic  cooperation,  and  conducting  a  worth  while  social 
and  educational  program  in  ISTorth  Carolina,  the  Farmers'  Union 
has  left  the  farmers  of  the  State  with  more  knowledge  about  the 
problems  involved  in  organization.  Building  upon  the  experience 
accumulated  by  those  affiliated  with  the  Grange  and  Alliance,  the 
Union  has  contributed  knowledge  about  the  mechanics  of  organiza- 
tion, v/hich  future  farm  organizations  in  the  State  will  use. 

^^*  Ibid.,  1916,  p.  12,  and  information  from  an  interview  with  E.  0.  Faires,  former  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  State  Union. 


HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

By  JoHisr  S.  Kendall 

In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  War  and  Eeconstruction,  and 
the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  state  and  city  officials  since  then, 
the  primary  material  for  a  history  of  Louisiana  is  still  to  be  found 
in  New  Orleans  in  considerable  quantity.  Part  of  this  exists  in  the 
archives  at  the  City  Hall,  part  in  the  State  Museum,  housed  in  the 
Cabildo,  on  Jackson  Square;  part  in  the  custody  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Historical  Society,  quartered  on  the  top-floor  of  the  same 
edifice ;  and  the  remainder  in  private  collections  not  easily  accessible 
to  the  student.  It  is  regrettable  that  Tulane  University,  the  logical 
agency  for  the  collection  of  this  matter,  has  been  prevented  by  a  lack 
of  funds  from  taking  part  in  the  work.  'No  service  more  useful  to 
the  community  could  be  done  than  for  some  wealthy  individual  to 
endow  a  department  of  Louisiana  History  at  this  institution,  with  the 
express  object  of  bringing  together,  in  one  easily  accessible  spot,  in 
original  or  in  copy,  the  documents,  etc.,  on  which  the  inevitable  re- 
writing of  the  history  of  the  State  must  be  based. 

The  most  important  group  of  manuscripts  in  New  Orleans  at 
the  present  time  is  the  collection  of  legal  documents  in  the  custody 
of  the  State  Museum.  These  are  the  records  of  the  French  colonial 
Superior  Council  and  the  Spanish  colonial  judicial  records.  They 
are  housed  in  a  building  adjoining  the  Cabildo,  generously  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  the  late  W.  R.  Irby.  Here,  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  P.  Dart,  archivist  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  a 
calendar  of  these  documents  is  being  prepared,  the  French  by  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Cruzat,  and  the  Spanish  by  Miss  Laura  Porteus.  This  work 
of  cataloguing  and  indexing  these  papers  has  been  in  progress  for 
many  years.  It  was  begim  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  carried  on  until  a 
lack  of  funds  interrupted  it.  In  1920  it  was  resumed  with  means 
contributed  by  Mr.  Irby,  at  which  time  Mr.  Dart  was  put  in  charge. 
Under  Mr.  Dart's  direction  the  scope  of  the  work  was  extended,  and 
the  Spanish  records  were  brought  under  examination  for  the  first 
time. 

[463] 
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Mr.  Irby's  gift  was  by  its  terms  recognized  to  be  insufficient.  It 
was,  in  fact,  intended  merely  to  give  the  work  an  impetus,  in  the 
hope  that  in  this  way  attention  could  be  attracted  to  it,  and  further 
assistance,  either  from  other  private  benefactors  or  from  the  State, 
would  provide  for  its  completion.  The  Irby  gift  was  exhausted  in 
1925.  The  State  Museum  thereupon  came  to  the  rescue,  and  it 
seems  now,  under  its  auspices,  this  difficult  and  enormous  labor  will 
not  again  be  interrupted. 

The  publication  of  the  calendar  of  this  collection  of  documents 
was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  King,  in  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Quarterly  in  November,  1916,  and  then  continued  in 
January,  1917,  in  accordance  with  the  enlightened  policy  of  its 
then  editor,  the  late  John  Dymond.  It  has  been  continued  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Dymond,  in  1922,  when  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  editorial  control  of  this  magazine  by  Mr.  Dart. 
The  French  calendar  has  thus  been  printed  down  to  and  including 
June,  1743.  The  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  the  French  colonial 
era  have  also  been  indexed,  though  partially.  This  was  done  by  Wil- 
liam Price,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  prior  to  the  date  when  Mrs. 
Cruzat  and  Miss  Porteus  were  enlisted  therefor.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Price  undertook  the  task,  it  was  expected  that  only  an  index  to 
the  subject  matter  would  be  necessary;  but  as  the  work  proceeded,  it 
was  seen  that,  in  order  to  be  of  real  value,  its  scope  in  each  section 
would  have  to  be  broadened,  and  it  now  includes  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  contents  of  each  record — a  statement  necessarily  succinct,  or 
the  vast  number  of  these  papers  would  make  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking  something  not  to  be  looked  for  within  the  present 
generation. 

The  Spanish  Index,  or  Calendar,  has  likewise  been  printed  in  the 
Quarterly,  beginning  with  the  number  for  January,  1923.  This 
record,  which  now  forms  a  feature  of  each  issue  of  this  magazine, 
has  been  carried  as  far  as  May,  1776.  The  remaining  twenty-seven 
years  of  the  Spanish  period  have  still  to  be  compiled. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  investigation  of  these  records, 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  changed  our  ideas  regarding  the  colonial 
history  of  Louisiana,  and  made  necessary  the  eventual  retelling  of 
many  chapters  of  the  story.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Spanish 
time.     The   Spanish   records   begin   with   some   scraps   of  material 
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relative  to  the  legal  investigation  of  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
Intendent  Foucault,  initiated  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Governor 
O'Reilly,  in  1769.  There  is,  however,  nothing  regarding  the  prose- 
cution of  Lafreniere  and  his  associates,  accused  of  rebellion  against 
the  Spanish  government ;  these  men  were  tried  before  special  tribu- 
nals, created  for  the  purpose,  and  the  original  proces-verbals  of  the 
proceedings  are  extant  in  France  and  Spain. 

The  first  document  in  the  Louisiana  State  Museum  collection, 
in  the  Spanish  section,  is  the  original  oath  of  allegiance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Pointe  Coupee  and  Fausse  Riviere  (two  old  Louisiana 
settlements),  dated  September  10,  1769.  Then  follow  numbers  of 
notarial  acts,  found  among  the  court  records,  some  sewed  together 
in  paper  covers  and  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order.  These 
documents  were  evidently  overlooked  when,  years  ago,  the  French 
and  Spanish  notarial  acts  of  the  colonial  period  were  bound  and 
turned  over  to  the  custodian  of  Notarial  Records  of  the  Parish  of 
Orleans,  and  archived  by  him  at  the  new  court  building,  in  New 
Orleans. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  article  to 
enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  documents  already  available  in  the  Spanish 
section  of  the  Calendar,  but  we  may  instance  a  few,  as  showing  in 
a  general  way  the  nature  of  the  material  thus  being  made  available. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  conventional  special  mortgage  by  authentic 
act,  dated  February  27,  1787,  based  upon  a  security  on  real  estate 
created  by  a  contract  before  a  Notary  Public.  This  is  of  value  as 
showing  that,  even  at  this  early  date,  the  essential  forms  of  mortgage 
in  Louisiana  were  the  same  as  those  of  any  similar  instrument  in 
1930.  We  have  also  the  complete  documentation  of  the  trial  of  Mary 
Glass,  for  murder,  in  1780,  interesting  because  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  ''English  Pointe  Coupee  in  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge," 
after  the  capture  of  Baton  Rouge  by  Galvez,  but  while  the  English 
officers  were  still  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions.  The  last 
document  in  the  set  describes  the  execution  of  Mary  Glass,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  ''free  quadroon"  from  the  "North  of  the  Caro- 
linas."  She  was  hanged  in  the  public  square  in  New  Orleans  July 
26,  1781,  before  "a  considerable  concourse  of  people." 

Another  interesting  document  is  the  record  of  a  case  involving  the 
use  of  torture  in  criminal  proceedings  in  Louisiana  in  1771.    This 
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is  from,  the  files  of  the  Governor's  Court,  and  is  entitled  ^'The 
Criminal  Proceedings  officially  Brought  to  Find  the  Aggressor  who 
killed  Juan  Baptiste  Cezaire  Lebreton,  on  the  night  of  May  31  just 
passed,  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun."  It  established  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  judge  and  the  prosecuting  officers  that  the  rack  was  used 
to  extract  a  confession  from  two  Negro  slaves  upon  whom  suspicion 
had  fallen. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Spanish  records,  of  course,  deals 
with  matters  of  minor  interest — wills  filed  for  probate,  suits  for 
debts,  etc.  Some  of  these,  however,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  unim- 
portant character  of  the  subject,  have  interest  and  value  as  illustrating 
points  in  Spanish  legal  procedure,  often  of  significance  for  the  proper 
interpretation  of  questions  in  fields  of  historical  inquiry  quite  other 
than  the  legal.  One  of  these,  selected  quite  at  random  from  the  col- 
lection, but  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  is  a  suit  for 
debt  brought  in  the  Governor's  Court  in  1770,  which  establishes  the 
usage  when  the  litigants  did  not  happen  to  reside  in  the  same  place. 
In  this  case,  the  suit  was  begun  in  New  Orleans,  and  then  sent 
to  the  Post  of  Opelousas,  where  the  Post  Commander  heard  the  plead- 
ings of  the  defendant. 

Among  the  numerous  marriage  contracts,  those  of  Juan  Benoit 
and  Elena  Montanary,  dated  November  17,  1770 ;  of  Carlos  Felipe 
Favre  Daunoy  and  Maria  Elizabetha  Destrehan,  dated  March  15, 
1773 ;  and  that  of  Francisco  Daspit  and  Maria  Barba  Zeringue, 
dated  March  12,  1779,  are  typical.  They  either  reveal  curious  turns 
of  legal  phraseology,  or  relate  to  old  Louisiana  families  represented 
today  by  numerous  descendants.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  few 
of  the  Spanish  judicial  records  were  written  upon  stamped  paper. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Spanish  colonies  the  paper  used  in  legal  work  v/as 
taxed  and  a  stamp  was  affixed  to  each  sheet,  but  for  some  reason 
Louisiana  was  exempt  from  this  requirement,  a  fact  which,  perhaps, 
accounts  for  the  great  length  and  sometimes  wearisome  detail  with 
which  the  documentation  of  practically  every  proceeding  was  set 
forth. 

The  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  French 
Superior  Council  are,  in  number,  probably  greater  than  the  Spanish 
collections,  although  of  no  deeper  interest.  They  begin  with  the  year 
1717.    Among  the  very  earliest  are  papers  relative  to  the  punish- 
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ments  visited  upon  offenders  against  the  local  regulations  at  Old 
Biloxi,  one  culprit  being  ' 'keel-hauled/'  apparently  for  having  com- 
mitted a  theft.  Many  of  these  papers  shed  light  upon  the  treatment 
of  slaves  during  the  French  regime.  A  curious  series  of  documents 
has  been  found  setting  forth  the  complaint  of  the  engineer  Pauget, 
against  a  certain  Mme  de  Verteuil.  Pauget  was  Bienville's  chief 
engineer  and  is  credited  with  having  laid  out  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  He  and  the  lady  seem  to  have  had  a  difficulty,  and  she 
scratched  his  face;  whereupon  he  laid  a  charge  against  her  before 
the  authorities. 

The  French  records  contain  a  number  of  interesting  documents 
regarding  the  massacre  of  1729,  including  a  list  of  the  unfortunates 
butchered  by  the  Indians  at  Natchez.  In  this  connection  it  is  odd 
to  note  that  subsequent  documents  include  the  marriage  contracts 
of  all  the  widows  created  by  this  sanguinary  event,  every  one  of 
whom  found  new  husbands  within  the  year.  We  find  in  the  collec- 
tion also  an  example  of  a  very  early  will,  that  of  a  man  named 
LeJuif,  drawn  up  by  a  priest  in  the  absence  of  a  notary.  This 
instrument  was  admitted  to  probate  in  due  course.  Regarding  the 
Chevalier  d'Arensbourg,  a  picturesque  personality  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  early  part  of  the  French  period,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  papers  dealing  with  practically  every  phase  of  his  career  in  Louisi- 
ana; and,  among  other  interesting  items,  establishing  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Protestant,  not  a  Catholic,  as  has  been  erroneously 
conjectured. 

Interest  also  attaches  to  the  elaborate  record  of  the  first  suit  ever 
brought  in  Louisiana  for  separation  of  bed  and  board.  The  defendant 
was  a  physician,  the  Chevalier  Manade,  probably  the  first  medical 
practitioner  in  the  colony.  Mme  Manade  wanted  her  husband  to 
return  her  dowry,  but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would 
encourage  "immorality,"  and  offer  a  precedent  for  other  wives  who 
had  wearied  of  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  It  seems  that  the  lady 
eventually  repented  of  having  made  so  much  trouble,  returned  to 
the  Chevalier,  and  lived  more  or  less  happily  with  him  ever  after. 

Other  matters  regarding  which  the  French  records  contain  much 
material  are  the  case  of  the  French  soldiers  who  deserted  with  the 
intention  (apparently  not  realized)  of  joining  the  British  in  North 
Carolina,  in  1725-28 ;  the  difficulties  which  arose  between  the  Capu- 
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chins  and  their  parishioners,  and,  later  on,  between  them  and  the 
Jesuits,  about  1726 ;  the  personal  affairs  of  Father  Baudoin,  superior 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1766 ;  and  the  suit  brought  by  Lafreniere  against 
the  Jesuits  in  1763.  The  argument  of  Lafreniere  in  this  case,  which 
affected  the  vast  property  owned  by  the  order  in  what  is  now  the 
upper  part  of  I^ew  Orleans,  has  been  preserved  and  forms  intensely 
interesting  reading. 

We  may  also  cite  briefly  the  record  in  a  case  in  admiralty,  affecting 
the  two-master  '^Snow,"  tried  in  1741,  before  Salmon,  Commissary 
of  the  Marine  and  First  Judge  of  the  Superior  Council,  interesting 
because  it  mentions  the  ^'iteratif  commandment,"  equivalent  to  the 
modern  writ  of  fieri  facias,  although  in  those  days  there  were  ap- 
parently no  formal  citations  or  writs.  An  edict  dated  1721  has 
been  found  for  the  appointment  of  dual  tutors  for  minors.  The  ap- 
plication of  Jean  Francois  Pasquier  to  the  Superior  Council  for 
registration  of  his  commission  as  counsel  or  assessor  in  that  body, 
dated  March  22,  1737,  shows  that  this  office  had  been  created  by 
the  local  officials,  before  any  formal  authority  had  been  granted  by 
the  home  government.  The  records  of  a  judicial  auction  in  1739 
and  the  petition  of  one  Thierry  for  a  building  site  in  New  Orleans 
in  1722,  valuable  as  shedding  light  upon  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
company  of  the  Indies  to  induce  settlers  to  go  to  Louisiana,  are 
two  other  matters  regarding  which  fairly  complete  documentation 
has  been  rescued  from  the  French  colonial  archives  and  put  in  shape 
for  the  student.  Whereas  the  Spanish  records  were,  for  the  most 
part,  collated  and  bound  long  ago,  the  French  manuscripts,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  exist  in  loose  sheets  and  the  task  of  assorting  them 
into  proper  order  has  been  a  serious  one.  All  of  these  documents, 
Spanish  as  well  as  French,  have  been  badly  treated,  in  some  cases 
eaten  by  worms  and  mice.  It  has  taken  severe  physical  labor  as  Avell 
as  expert  language-knowledge  to  prepare  the  resumes  which  are  now 
being  published. 

In  1915  the  municipal  authorities  of  ISTew  Orleans  transferred  from 
the  City  Hall  to  the  State  Museum  twenty  bound  volumes  of  original 
manuscript  material  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  city  government. 
These  volumes  are  now  being  card-indexed.  They  contain  several 
hundred  documents,  some  of  great  interest  and  several  of  the  highest 
value.   Among  them  w^e  may  specify: 
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American  Document  Book:  containing  letters  of  Governor  W.  C.  C. 
Claiborne  1804-1815,  including  a  number  relating  to  the  lands  owned 
by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  vicinity  of  l^ew  Orleans;  also  re- 
garding the  schools,  early  attempts  to  introduce  water  and  drainage,  etc. 

Collection  of  Dispatches  of  Governor  Miro,  1787-1789 :  about  50 
documents  in  all. 

Volume  numbered  4076,  containing  a  long  series  of  documents  on  the 
"batture"  case — that  is,  the  city's  title  to  the  riparian  deposits  in  front 
of  the  present  business  section  of  'New  Orleans — especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  Jean  Gravier. 

Volume  numbered  4074,  comprising  the  papers  referring  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Gilbert  Antoine  de  St  Maxent,  all  interesting  because  the 
property  involved  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Volume  numbered  4086,  containing  documents  relative  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  city  of  the  so-called  "Faubourg"  Treme,  now  an  important 
section  of  the  business  district  of  New  Orleans. 

Volume  numbered  4088,  made  up  in  part  of  accounts  connected  with 
the  erection  of  the  gallows  and  the  expenses  of  executing  criminals  in 
New  Orleans  in  colonial  times. 

Volume  numbered  9374,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  196  documents  in  all;  including  letters  from  Claiborne,  Jack- 
son, and  others  of  importance  in  1815.  Much  is  found  here  regarding 
the  Negro  slaves  whose  labor  was  required  for  military  purposes.  One 
letter  refers  to  Captain  Juzon,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Choctaw 
Indians  during  the  campaign.  Other  papers  relate  to  the  trial  by  court- 
martial  of  Major  V'illere  in  February,  1815,  for  "knowingly  harboring 
the  enemy" ;  and  of  Louaillier,  Jr.  Jackson's  proclamation  dated  March 
13,  1815,  announcing  "with  the  most  lively  emotions  of  joy"  the  fact 
of  the  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  is  included 
in  this  volume. 

Other  volumes  contain  records  of  law  suits  going  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1794;  accounts  of  city  officials  like  Delaronde,  Carondelet,  etc., 
whose  names  are  important  in  Louisiana  history;  accounts  and  plans 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  Cabildo,  or  former  city  hall;  letters 
and  documents  connected  with  O'Reilly,  Galvez,  Unzaga,  and  other 
Spanish  officials,  1770-1792. 

The  Museum  is  in  possession  of  other  manuscript  material  which 
is  now  being  examined  and  indexed.  Among  the  matter  already 
found  and  made  accessible  to  students  are  a  long  series  of  letters  of 
Daniel  Clark,  who  figured  in  a  notorious  controversy  with  General 
James  Wilkinson,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  many 
letters  from  General  D.  B.  Morgan,  Andrew  Jackson,  Major  Tatumn, 
and  General  J.  H.  Gordon  relative  to  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in 
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1815;  and  six  or  seven  letters  addressed  by  Nathaniel  Cox  in  1801- 
1809  to  G.  L.  Lewis,  nephew  of  George  Washington.  Lewis  was 
then  a  resident  of  Louisiana.  A  manuscript  diary  of  Captain  Blanch- 
ard  during  the  Mexican  War,  covering  75  pages  of  excessively  minute 
chirography,  is  now  being  transcribed.  The  museum  also  has  four 
or  five  of  the  dispatch-books  of  General  ^^Dick"  Taylor,  the  Confed- 
erate chieftain,  which  shed  light  upon  the  military  operations  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  during  the  Civil  War.  Taylor's  dispatches 
include  many  addressed  to  N.  B.  Eorrest,  and  to  Maury,  the  geog- 
rapher, and  their  replies.  A  complete  card  catalogue  of  this  im- 
portant material  has  already  been  made. 

The  museum  possesses  a  collection  of  Louisiana  newspapers,  in 
which  will  be  found: 

The  Propagateur  Catolique,  1870-1882. 
The  Country  Visitor,  1879-1881  (scattered  copies  only). 
The  Catholic  Standard,  1860  (scattered  copies). 

The  Morning  Star  and  Catholic  Messenger,  1871-1881  (scattered 
copies). 

These  files  are  valuable  for  the  detail  which  they  supply  regarding 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Louisiana  in  the  middle  and 
later  years  of  the  last  century. 

But  the  Cabildo  also  contains  a  far  greater  treasure  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Louisiana  newspapers,  kept  on  the  top  floor,  and  forming 
part  of  the  library  of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum  and  of  the  Louis- 
iana Historical  Society.  The  latter,  as  has  been  said  already,  is  quart- 
ered in  the  same  building  as  the  State  Museum.  Most  of  these  papers 
are  the  property,  neither  of  the  Society  nor  of  the  Museum,  but 
merely  placed  in  their  custody  by  the  publishers ;  however,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  removed  from  their  present  resting-place. 
The  Society  is  the  owner  of  a  complete  file  of  the  New  Orleans 
^'Abeille,"  the  most  important  French  newspaper  ever  published  in 
New  Orleans.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  paper  in  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  to  March  25,  1917,  when  the  paper  ceased  publication. 
This  invaluable  file  was  left  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Colonel  H.  J. 
De  La  Yergne.  Recently,  the  Museum  has  acquired  by  purchase 
from  Caspar  Cusachs  the  latter's  unique  file  of  the  Louisiana  Courier, 
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extending  from  October  14,  1807   (Vol.  I,  No.  1),  to  October  14, 
1842,  but  unfortunately  not  including  tlie  volume  for  October  1814- 
October  1815,  or  that  for  the  year  1836. 
The  list  of  these  files  follows : 

Moniteur,  August  14,  1802-i^ov.  26,  1803  (I^os.  304-371) ;  Jan.  3, 
1811-1812  (I^os.  1101-1412). 

Louisiana  Gazette,  April  4-13,  1813. 

UAmi  des  Lois,  Apr.  6-I^ov.  25,  1820  (Nos.  2488-2635);  July-Dec. 
1821  (JSTos.  2813-2960), 

National  Intelligencer,  July,  1822-May  24,  1824. 

Union,  September  21-Dec.  31,  1837. 

New  Orleans  Picayune,  Apr.  25,  1837  (Vol.  I,  No.  77),  to  March, 
1914. 

Weekly  Picayune,  March,  1828  (Yol.  II,  J^o,  2)-February,  1843; 
March-October,  1850. 

True  American,  1838. 

Tropic,  October,  1843-August  25,  1846. 

Delta,  Oct.  12,  1845-Apr.  1857;  June  1858-Oct.  9,  1859;  Jan.  12-Oct. 
y,  1860;  I^ov.-May,  1861;  May,  1862. 

Weekly  Delta,  Oct.  20,  1845-Oct.  1848. 

Price  Current,  Sept.  13,  1845-Aug.  1847;  Sept.  1855-Aug.  1856. 

National,  Sept.  10,  1847-Dec.  1848. 

Crescent,  March,  1848-March,  1851;  Sept.  1852. 

Vigilant,  JSTov.  6,  1847-Oct.  4,  1848. 

True  Delta,  JSTov.  18,  1860-May  17,  1861. 

Times,  Sept.  20,  1863-Dec.  1868;  Mar.  20,  1869-Sept.  1874;  Sept. 
1875-June,  1881. 

Weekly  Times,  N'ov.  14,  1863-Dec.  1880. 

Era,  Aug.  15-Dec.  1863. 

Tribune,  I^ov.  1,  1865  (Yol.  I,  Ko.  51)-March  20,  1866. 

Republican,  Apr.  10,  1867-Feb.  1869;  Sept.  1869-Apr.  1871;  i^ov. 
10,  1878. 

Star,  Mar.  14,  1866-Mar  13,  1867. 

Herald,  May-Dec.  1873. 

Bulletin,  May-Sept.  1874. 

Democrat,  Dec.  19,  1875-Dec.  3,  1881. 

Evening  Democrat,  Feb.  17,  1877-Jan.  20,  1878. 

Times  Democrat,  Dec.  4,  1881-reb.  1914. 

Item,  June  11-Dec.  10,  1883. 

New  Delta,  Sept.  6,  1890-Dec.  1891. 

States,  June,  1911  to  date. 

American,  Dec.  1915-reb.  1917. 
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Times  Picayune,  Marcli,  1914,  to  date. 

Capitolian  Advocate  (Baton  Rouge),  Jan.  19,  1882-July,  1888. 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  Aug.   1888-Aug.   1894;   April,   1898-March, 
1899. 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  which  has  been  continuously  in 
existence  since  1836,  has  a  small  but  good  collection  of  transcripts 
made  for  its  use  in  France  many  years  ago.  These  volumes  have 
been  handsomely  bound,  and  a  few  of  them  have  been  indexed  briefly, 
but  the  need  for  a  more  complete  guide  to  their  contents  is  obvious. 
Among  them  one  of  the  most  important  contains  the  texts  of  various 
concessions  made  by  the  company  of  the  Indies  from  1719  to  1731 
to  induce  settlement  and  colonization  in  Louisiana.  This  volume 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly  in  1927  and  1928  by  Mr.  Dart  and 
Mrs.  Cruzat,  dealing  with  the  lands  owned  by  Bienville  in  Louisiana. 
These  articles  open  up  for  the  first  time  the  details  of  French  colonial 
policy  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  lands  in  the  colony  at  its 
very  inception.  This  has  long  been  an  obscure  page  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  and  its  elucidation  is  of  particular  interest  because  the 
lands  in  question  were  situated  in  and  around  ISTew  Orleans  and 
contiguous  territory  as  high  up  as  Natchez. 

In  this  series  will  be  found  four  large  volumes  containing  manu- 
scrips  relating  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  Spanish  regime, 
1766-1808;  one  volume  relating  to  the  French  regime  in  this  region, 
1679-1769 ;  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial  of  Lafreniere, 
1769-1770;  two  volumes  of  correspondence  covering  the  years  1678- 
1706,  transcribed  from  the  originals  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine  in 
Paris,  beginning  with  the  permit  granted  to  LaSalle  for  his  first 
voyage  to  Louisiana ;  two  volumes  copied  from  the  same  bureau  of 
the  French  government,  containing  the  correspondence  of  and  with 
Aubry;  one  volume  entitled  ''Etat  Civil,  1720-1734,"  also  from  the 
Ministry  of  Marine;  one  volume  entitled  '^Recensements,  1706- 
1741" ;  one  volume  containing  inventories,  plans  and  memoires  rel- 
ative to  Louisiana,  copied  from  originals  preserved  in  the  Depot  de 
Fortificacions  des  Colonies,  Paris,  and  extending  from  1704  to  1733 ; 
one  volume  entitled  ^'Reseignements  sur  Oeuvres  que  Etaient  Passes 
a  la  Louisiane,"  1725-1729 ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  volume 
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containing  the  passenger  lists  of  persons  coming  to  Louisiana  during 
the  regime  of  the  company  of  the  Indies.  This  manuscript  shows  that 
the  original  population  of  Louisiana  was  predominantly  drawn  from 
the  artisan  class.  There  is  also  one  entire  volume  of  extracts  from 
documents,  the  originals  of  which  are  extant  in  France,  regarding 
the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1803  ;  three  volumes 
of  transcripts  made  by  Margry  in  1847  of  documents  in  the  French 
archives  of  interest  to  Louisiana;  and  a  volume  containing  a  MS. 
transcript  of  Pere  LeClerc's  ^^Establissement  de  la  Fe  dans  La 
Louisiane  et  Canada."  While  all  this  material  is  merely  copies,  it  is 
of  transcendent  value  for  the  student  of  Louisiana  history,  and  serves 
as  well  as  the  originals.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  it  accessible  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  the  Historical  Society  possesses 
a  manuscript  believed  to  be  the  original  of  LaHarpe's  journal  for 
1698-1724. 

An  extensive  library  of  secondary  material  is  being  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Museum.  It  is 
lodged  with  their  other  collections  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Cabildo. 
It  contains  a  good  many  rare  volumes,  and  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

Primary  material  for  the  history  of  the  State  is  also  found  in  the 
Howard  Memorial  Library.  Unfortunately,  William  Beer,  the  learned 
librarian,  whose  labors,  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, resulted  in  bringing  together  at  this  institution  a  vast  store  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  died  in  1927.  His  place  has  been  lately 
filled  by  Robert  J.  Usher.  Mr.  Usher  found,  shortly  after  taking  up 
his  duties,  that  the  basements  of  the  library  were  filled  with  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  literature  for  which  there  was  no  room  on 
the  library  shelves,  and  which  had  been  accumulated  there  by  Mr. 
Beer  during  the  years  of  his  incumbency.  This  collection  is  estimated 
at  150,000  volumes.  The  task  of  examining  this  enormous  mass  of 
matter  is  now  in  progress,  but  will  take  many  months  to  complete; 
and  until  then  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  historical  material 
the  Howard  Library  really  contains.  Moreover,  the  material  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library  has  not  been  segregated  in  a  manner  to  make 
possible  for  a  newcomer  like  Mr.  Usher  to  point  out  at  the  present 
moment  just  what  Louisiana  historical  documents  are  in  his  juris- 
diction.   However,  since  taking  over  the  library,  Mr.  Usher  has  ac- 
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quired  some  important  collections,  notably  a  set  of  900  letters  by 
John  McDonogb,  the  miser-millionaire  who  established  the  New 
Orleans  public  schools.  The  maps  in  the  Howard  library  are  famous. 
Mr.  Usher  is  now  having  them  examined  and  listed.  They  number 
thousands  and  include  many  precious  examples  of  early  cartography 
connected  with  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Howard  Library  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  only 
known  copy  of  Tlie  Moniteur  for  1804.  The  Moniteur  was  the  first 
Louisiana  newspaper,  and  copies  of  it  of  any  date  are  excessively  rare. 
An  almost  complete  collection  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Legislation  since  territorial  times  is  also  a  valuable  asset  of 
the  library.  Particular  attention  has  always  been  given  at  the  Howard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  reports  of  local  charitable,  social,  and  politi- 
cal institutions.  For  example,  one  finds  here  a  file  of  the  reports  of 
the  celebrated  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital  going  back  to  1840, 
of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  the  state  medical  history.  The 
library  has  also  the  most  complete  file  in  existence  of  the  journals 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  It 
begins  in  1812  and  extends  to  the  present  date. 

The  Howard  Library  has  a  collection  of  local  newspapers  which 
supplements  those  in  the  Cabildo  and  at  the  City  Hall.  Taking  these 
three  collections  together,  there  are  in  New  Orleans  practically  un- 
broken files  of  the  leading  periodicals  published  in  the  city  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Moreover,  the  Howard  is  the 
possessor  of  a  perfect  set  of  DeBow's  Review,  one  of  the  few  known 
to  be  complete  from  1846  to  1880,  including  the  excessively  rare 
volume  of  July,  1864,  of  which  but  a  few  copies  were  ever  issued, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  circulated  in  New  Orleans  only.  A 
volume  of  a  very  rare  weekly,  valuable  for  its  references  to  the  New 
Orleans  theater  and  opera,  is  Le  Passetemps,  published  in  the  city  in 
1827-1829.  Another  very  rare  local  weekly,  La  Lorgnette,  covers  the 
year  1843  and  is  important  for  the  same  reason. 

An  especially  good  file  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  in- 
dispensable to  all  students  of  the  economic  aspects  of  Louisiana  his- 
tory, will  be  found  in  the  Howard  Library.  It  is  nearly  complete  for 
the  important  years  1826-1864.  The  Howard's  file  of  the  Picayune 
extends  from  1852  to  1914,  with  only  a  few  gaps  during  the  Civil 
War. 
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To  students  of  Louisiana  history  the  fact  is  of  great  importance 
that  in  the  Howard  Library  will  be  found  a  copy  prepared  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  the  typewritten  list  of  documents  in  the 
Biblitheque  Nationale,  Paris,  relative  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  series  of  dispatches  of  the  governor 
of  Louisiana  to  the  captain  general  of  Cuba  between  1768  and  1791, 
is  of  like  importance.  The  latter  item  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  coincides  with  the  manuscript  index  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  captain  general  of  Cuba  with  the  governor  of  Louisiana  be- 
tween the  years  1766  and  1780,  which  is  one  of  the  valued  possessions 
of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

The  material  available  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
in  the  City  Hall,  is  too  considerable  to  be  dismissed  with  a  passing 
reference  here.  An  entire  article  should  be  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  the  abundant  store  of  documents,  newspapers,  etc.,  which  is 
gathered  on  the  top  floor  of  the  City  Hall.  One  may,  however, 
point  out  that  here  will  be  found  the  minute  books  of  the  Cabildo 
(Spanish  government),  from  its  inception  under  O'Reilly  down  to 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  series  of  ten  large  manu- 
script volumes,  written  in  a  microscopic  hand,  but  exceedingly  legible. 
This  record  contains  in  detail  the  history  of  the  government  of  the 
colony  of  Louisiana  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  eventful 
years.  It  ought  to  be  transcribed  and  translated  and,  if  possible, 
printed.  Supplementing  it,  is  the  enormous  mass  of  ' 'proceedings'' 
of  the  New  Orleans  city  council — too  vast  to  be  reprinted,  in  its 
entirety,  but  full  of  invaluable  data  over  the  period  from  1803 
to  the  present  moment.  The  material  in  the  City  Hall  is  not  indexed, 
and  is  exposed  to  constant  fire-risk ;  moreover,  it  has  been  very  hardly 
used  in  times  gone  by,  and  the  need  for  rebinding  is  in  man}^  instances 
urgent. 

Finally,  one  should  perhaps  mention  the  private  collections  in  New 
Orleans  where  historical  material  of  value  is  preserved.  That  of 
E.  A.  Parsons  contains  the  originals  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  pirate,  Lafitte,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  with  the  officers  of 
the  British  army,  in  1814-1815.  These  letters  have  never  been 
printed.  Mr.  Parsons  also  owns  the  originals  of  the  correspondence 
between  Mayor  Monroe  and  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  regarding 
the  latter's  notorious  'Voman  order."    Edward  Laroque  Tinker,  of 
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New  Orleans  and  New  York,  has  collected  every  available  item 
relative  to  the  French  literature  of  Louisiana,  but  this  collection  is 
housed  only  in  part  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Tinker  is  preparing  a 
bibliography  of  this  subject,  which,  when  issued,  will  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  a  little  known  department  of  Louisiana  literary  history. 
Charles  F.  Thompson,  also,  has  collected  extensively,  and  possesses 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  Louisiana  material,  including,  for  ex- 
ample, some  3,000  letters  of  John  McDonogh. 

The  opportunity  to  coordinate  and  supplement  these  various  col- 
lections is  obviously  alluring.  Unfortunately,  to  do  so  would  entail 
large  labor  and  expense,  and  there  does  not  seem  at  the  present  time 
in  New  Orleans  any  institution  or  individual  in  a  position  to  under- 
take it.  But  a  scholar  may  permit  himself  to  dream  of  a  time  when 
all  these  scattered  documents  will  be  listed  in  one  catalogiie,  and 
neatly  typewritten  copies  will  be  immediately  available  for  his  ex- 
amination, and  when  there  will  be  at  hand  transcripts,  at  least  of  the 
theses  compiled  at  the  larger  American  institutions  of  learning  on 
Louisiana  subjects.  The  present  essay  can  close  in  no  way  more 
fittingly  than  by  reiterating  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  sort,  and 
stressing  the  merit  which  would  attach  to  any  act  that  would  make 
its  realization  possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 
GEORGE    McDUFFIE    AND    CHARLES 
FISHER,  RELATING  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  OF  1824' 

By  a.  R.  J^ewsome 
John  C.  Calhoun  to  . 


War  Dept. 

18th  March  1823. 
Private. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Calhoun  will  pre- 
vent me  from  making  my  visit  to  the  South,  as  I  had  informed  you,  at 
least  till  after  she  is  confined,  which  will  make  it  late. 

I  would  have  been  very  happy  to  spend  several  days  in  Salisbury  in 
order  to  converse  with  yourself,  Fisher^  and  my  other  friends  in  that 
quarter.  We  have  reached  the  moment  to  act,  and  concert  and  activity 
are  required.  I  have  deliberately  reviewed  the  whole  ground,  and  I  am 
under  the  sober  conviction,  that  with  proper  efforts  we  must  succeed. 
Did  I  not  think  so,  I  would  not  ask  the  effort  of  my  friends  in  a  cause 
in  which,  tho'  it  is  preeminently  the  cause  of  the  country,  I  am  so 
prominent.  On  ISTorth  Carolina  the  contest  will  greatly  depend.  Mr. 
C — d^  and  his  friends,  you  know,  have  counted  on  her  with  great 
certainty,  as  necessarily  following  in  the  track  of  Virginia  under  the 


*  These  letters  were  selected  from  the  collection  of  Fisher  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  The  editor  found  these  letters  very  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  his  doctoral  dissertation,  "The  Presidential  Election  of  1824  in  North  Caro- 
lina" (University  of  Michigan,  1929),  which  he  is  now  engaged  in  expanding  into  a  larger 
study. 

'Charles  Fisher  of  Rowan  County  (1789-1849)  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1821,  1822,  1823,  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1833,  1836,  and  speaker,  1830, 
1831;  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  1819-1821,  1839-1841; 
and  the  state  convention  of  1835.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,,  1913,  468-469,  788-789, 
791-792,   898,  921-922,   929. 

^William  H.  Crawford  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1772.  His  family  moved  to  Edgefield 
District,  S.  C,  in  1779,  and  to  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  in  1783.  Crawford  was  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  1803-1807;  United  States  senator,  1807-1813; 
minister  to  France,  1813-1815;  Secretary  of  War,  1815-1816;  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1816-1825.  In  1824  he  was  recommended  by  a  congressional  caucus  as  the  regular  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  presidency.  By  standing  third  in  the  electoral  vote,  he  was  a  candi- 
date in  the  election  of  1825  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  chose  Adams.  Crawford, 
who  had  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  during  the  campaign,  declined  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Adams  and  returned  to  Georgia,  where  from  1827  until  his  death  in 
1834  he  was  judge  of  the  northern  circuit  court.  Shipp,  Giant  Days  or  The  Life  of  WiViam 
H.  Crawford;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IV,  527-30;  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress,  1774-1927,   859.     Hereafter  the  reference  to  this  work  will  be  B.  D.  C. 
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direction  of  Mr.  Macon.*  I  am  satisfied,  that  nothing  ever  threw  your 
state  so  much  in  the  background,  as  the  impression,  that  she  was  the 
mere  appendage  of  the  Ancient  Dominion,  and  this  point  Mr.  Yancy^ 
and  the  rest  of  Mr.  C — d's  friends  acknowledged  in  1816  in  the  contest 
against  Mr.  Monroe.  You  need  no  suggestion  from  me  how  to  act,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  ground  might  be  taken  with  advantage  both 
in  your  papers  and  correspondence  of  supporting  the  Carolina  candi- 
date. The  two  states  were  originally  one,  and  ought  probably  never  to 
have  been  separated.  Their  character  and  interest  are  the  same;  and 
if  they  should  act  together  North  Carolina,  as  being  the  greater,  must 
have  proportionally  greater  influence.^  The  two  Carolinas  acting  with 
Pena.  and  being  supported  by  the  policy  of  the  Genl.  Admn.  and  the 
soundness  of  their  cause  could  scarcely  fail  of  success.  You  may  safely 
assume  that  Pennsylvania  will  support  me.  It  was  ascertained,  beyond 
doubt,  that  %  of  the  convention  which  lately  meet  [met]  at  Harris- 
burgh,  were  decidedly  for  me  against  all  other  candidates  combined.  A 
nomination  did  not  take  place  only  because,  the  members  supposed  it 
would  be  a  stretch  of  their  power,  as  they  were  elected  for  a  specifick 
purpose,  and  that  it  might  under  such  circumstances  tend  to  distract 
the  state  nomination.  Considering  the  great  weight  of  that  state,  her 
steady  character,  sound  Democratical  sentiment,  and  central  position, 
she  must  ultimately  control  the  whole  of  the  eastern  states  and  have  a 
most  decided  influence  on  the  elections.'^  The  two  Carolinas  may  act 
safely  with  her. 

•*  Nathaniel  Macon,  1757-1837,  of  Warren  County,  was  the  foremost  figure  in  North  Caro- 
lina politics  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  Senate,  1782,  1784;  House  of  Commons,  1790;  House  of  Representatives,  1791-1815, 
of  which  he  was  speaker,  1801-1807;  and  the  United  States  Senate,  1815-1828,  of  which  he 
was  president  pro  tern.,  1826,  1827.  He  received  the  24  votes  of  Virginia  for  Vice  President 
in  1824.  After  his  voluntary  retirement  from  Congress  in  1828,  he  was  president  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  of  1835  and  a  Van  Buren  elector  in  1836.  Macon  was  a 
Republican  of  great  national  importance  and  influence  before  the  War  of  1812,  but  the 
majority  of  his  party  shifted  so  far  from  his  strict  construction  principles  that  in  his  later 
career  his  influence  declined  both  in  North  Carolina  and  the  nation,  especially  the  latter. 
B.  D.  C,  1276-77;  W.  E.  Dodd,  Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon. 

*  Bartlett  Yancy,  1785-1828,  of  Caswell  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1813-1817;  and  member  and  speaker  of  the  state  Senate,  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820, 
1821,  1822,  1823,  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  1827.  He  declined  appointments  as  minister  to 
Peru  in  1826  and  later  as  a  judge  of  the  state  Supreme  Court.  Yancy  was  a  prominent 
Crawford  partisan,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  by  the  legis- 
lative caucus  which  nominated  a  Crawford  electoral  ticket  on  December  24,  1823.  B.  D.  C, 
1734;  Raleigh  Register,  December  26,  1823. 

^  This  argument  was  used  by  Charles  Fisher  in  supporting  the  Fisher  resolutions  in  the 
General  Assembly,  December,  1823.  A.  R.  Newsome,  "Debate  on  the  Fisher  Resolutions," 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  V,  323. 

''  Early  in  the  campaign  Calhoun  was  popular  in  Pennsylvania  due  largely  to  his  record 
as  a  friend  of  tariff  and  internal  improvements,  and  was  confident  of  its  support  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1824.  At  the  state  convention  of  March  4,  1823,  Calhoun's  friends  planned  to 
secure  his  endorsement;  but  the  design  had  to  be  given  up.  One  delegate,  in  accordance 
with  instructions,  offered  a  resolution  recommending  Jackson ;  but  the  members  did  not  wish 
to  commit  themselves  so  far  in  advance  of  the  election.  When  Jackson  was  urged  for  the 
presidency,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  State  preferred  him  to  Calhoun. 
At  a  Philadelphia  meeting  of  February  18,  1824,  George  M.  Dallas,  who  had  been  a  leading 
supporter  of  Calhoun,  introduced  resolutions  favoring  Jackson ;  and  the  state  nominating 
convention  at  Harrisburg  on  March  4  nominated  Jackson  for  president  and  Calhoun  for 
vice  president.  The  Calhoun  leaders  changed  to  Jackson  in  the  interest  of  partj'  unity  and  in 
obedience  to  the  recognized  will  of  the  people.  Pennsylvania's  action  destroyed  the  chances 
of  Calhoun,  who  then  became  the  leading  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency.  The  twenty- 
eight  electoral  votes  of  Pennsylvania  were  cast  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  J.  S.  Bassett, 
The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  1,  331-335;  W.  M.  Meigs,  The  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun, 
I,  304-309;  Herman  Hailperin,  "Pro-Jackson  Sentiment  in  Pennsylvania,  1820-1828,"  The 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  L,   193  et  seq. 
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Much  will  depend  on  the  Western  Carolinian.^  It  ought  to  take  a 
decided  stand.  An  expression  from  it  of  my  strength  in  the  state^  would 
tend  to  animate  our  friends,  and  to  repel  the  attempt,  made,  with  so 
much  art,  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  I  have  withdrawn. 

I  trust  your  Congressional  elections  will  be  attended  to,  and  that  we 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  Fisher  both  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Smith^^  declines  being  a  candidate,  if  Mr.  Crudup,^^  who  is 
a  most  worthy  man,  is  not  a  candidate,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  bring 
forward  some  one  of  sound  political  sentiment.  Will  Davidson^^  be  a 
candidate?  Cannot  Mjr.  Forney,^^  or  his  father,^^  or  some  sound  man 
be  brought  forward,  in  that  district? 

Your  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  will  doubtless  be  at- 
tended to  also.  It  is  of  great,  I  may  say  almost  decisive  importance. 
You  can,  however,  better  judge  how  to  act  in  this  important  crisis,  I 
may  with  truth  say  of  the  country,  than  what  I  can  advise  you. 

For  myself,  I  feel  but  little  solicitude,  but  for  the  success  of  the 
principles  and  policy,  for  which  I  have  ever  contended,  I  feel  great 
interest. 

Mr.  McDuffie^^  will  pass  through  Salisbury  on  his  return  a  few  weeks 
hence,  and  is  des  [torn]  meeting  you  there  [torn] 

"  The  Western  Carolinian  was  established  at  Salisbury  in  1820  by  Samuel  Bingham. 
Philo  White  of  New  York  became  associated  with  Bingham  in  1820  and  sole  editor  in  1823. 
In  1830,  Burton  Craige  and  H.  Jefferson  Jones  assumed  control,  and  the  next  year  Oraige 
became  sole  editor.  Craige  sold  the  paper  to  John  Beard  in  1833  and  in  1844  it  was  sus- 
pended. W.  K.  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period,  1783-1860,  376.  From  its  establishment,  the 
Western  Carolinian  was  the  vigorous  champion  of  western  interests.  It  attacked  the  practice 
of  caucusing  and  urged  North  Carolina  to  throw  off  her  subservience  to  Virginia.  It  was 
the  first  and  ablest  Calhoun  organ  in  the  Stat«. 

*  Just  one  week  later,  the  Western  Carolini<in  praised  the  talents,  merits,  and  consistency 
of  Calhoun  and  declared  that  his  "chance  is  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  any  other  candidate." 
Western  Carolinian,  March  25,   1823. 

"  Dr.  James  S.  Smith,  of  Orange  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  Town  of  Hillsboro,  1821,  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1817-1821.  A  Manual  of 
North  Carolina,  1913,  737,  921-922. 

^  Josiah  Crudup,  1791-1872,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Wake  County,  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate  in  1820 ;  but  his  seat  was  declared  vacant  because  the  constitution  forbade  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  while  exercising  his  ministerial  functions,  to  hold  a  public  office. 
However,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1821  and  served  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Congress.  Crudup  was  announced  on  January  17,  1824,  as  a  Calhoun  electoral 
candidate  on  the  People's  ticket.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  829,  861,  923 ;  The 
Star,  January  16,   1824. 

^2  WiUiam  Davidson,  1778-1857,  of  Mecklenburg  County,  was  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate,  1813,  1815,  1816,  1817,  1818,  1825,  1827,  1828,  1829;  councilor  of  state, 
1821,  1822,  1823;  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1818-1821.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Federalist.  He  was  defeated  by  Henry  W.  Conner  of  Catawba  County  in  the  con- 
gressional election  of  August  14,  1823.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  432-483,  699- 
700,  921-922;   Raleigh  Register,  August  29,   1823. 

"Daniel  M.  Forney,  1784-1847,  of  Lincoln  County,  was  a  major  in  the  War  of  1812;  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1815-1818;  state  senator,  1823,  1824,  1825, 
1826;  and  councilor  of  state,  1829,  1830.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  by  Monroe  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians.  He  and  David  Meriwether  of  Georgia  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  at  Indian  Spring  in  the  Creek  nation,  January  8,  1821.  In  1834,  Major 
Forney  emigrated  to  Alabama.  The  Forney  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influ- 
ential in  Lincoln  County.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  434,  784,  920-921;  American 
State  Papers,  India/n  Affairs,  II,  248-250 ;  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North 
Carolina,  II,  245. 

"  Peter  Forney,  1756-1834,  of  Lincoln  County,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1794,  1795,  1796,  1797;  state  senator,  1800,  1801,  1802;  councilor  of 
state,  1811;  and  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1813-1815.  He  was  an  early 
manufacturer  of  iron  in  Lincoln  County.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  430,  683, 
920;  J.  H.  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  II,  244-245. 

"George  McDuffie,  1790-1851,  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  member  of  the  state  House  of 
Representatives,  1818-1820;  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  1821- 
1834;  governor,  1834-1836;  United  States  senator,  1842-1846.  McDuffie  was  a  close  friend 
and  aggressive  advocate  of  Calhoun.     B.  D.  C,  1261. 
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John  C.  Calhoun  to  Charles  Fisher 


Washington 
11th  June  1823. 


Private. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  Inst  recommending  Mr.  Ross  for  the 
place  of  Marshall  yesterday;  and  will  with  pleasure  lay  it  before  the 
President.  Mr.  Ross  applied  in  person  for  the  office,  but  the  President 
had  previously  in  a  great  measure  determined  to  appoint  Majr.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  been  very  strongly  recommended;  but  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  R.  who  believed,  that  an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory  might 
be  made,  he  postponed  the  appointment. 

We  have  had  it  reported,  that  you  would  be  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
at  the  ensuing  election.  Is  the  fact  so?  I  would  be  very  happy  again 
to  see  you  a  member  of  that  body.  The  country  requires,  at  this  time, 
talents  and  experience  in  Congress.  We  are  in  one  of  those  junctures, 
which,  tho'  not  strongly  marked  by  great  occurrences,  have  an  immense 
influence  on  the  future  course  of  the  country,  ^o  one  can  give  a  satis- 
factory reason  by  recurring  merely  to  the  events  for  the  last  few  years, 
without  a  minute  knowledge  of  persons  and  motives,  for  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  an  opposition  to  the  present  Republican  Majority.  One  of  the 
most  efficient  causes  for  this  new  formation  of  an  opposition  may,  I  think, 
be  traced  to  the  prostration  of  the  old  Federal  party,  by  the  events  of 
the  late  war.  It  seems,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  difficult  to  be 
without  parties;  and  the  decay  of  one,  seems  to  be,  but  the  signal  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  party.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact 
cannot  be  doubted  that  we  must  prepare  for  new  opposition.  The  shades 
of  character,  which  it  may  finally  assume,  will  depend  on  circumstances ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  mainly  calculates  on  success  from  the 
belief  that  it  can  persuade  the  people,  that  its  leaders  are  their  real 
friends  in  opposing,  that  system  of  policy,  which  grew  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  late  war.  They  had  calculated  with  confidence  on  suc- 
cess in  J^orth  Carolina,  partly  through  the  influence  of  certain  prominent 
individuals  with  you,  and  the  influence  of  the  Virginia  papers  in  your 
state. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  party  is  for  the  present,  on  the  decline.  A  few 
months  since  they  were  sanguine  of  success  in  I^ew  York,  but  it  is  now 
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considered  quite  certain,  that  they  will  be  defeated  in  that  important 
state.^^ 

As  to  my  own  prospect,  my  friends  are  quite  confident  that  taking 
the  first  and  second  choice  together,  I  am  decidedly  the  strongest  of 
the  candidates.  In  all  New  England,  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
West,  w[h]ere  I  am  not  the  first,  I  am  clearly  the  second  choice.  Per- 
haps, at  this  early  period,  no  position  can  be  more  safe. 

You  see,  I  write  to  you  as  an  old  friend,  who  takes  some  interest  in 
my  fate ;  and  on  my  part  will  be  at  all  times  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

With  great  respect 
&  esteem 
I  am  &c.  &c. 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 


J.  C.  Calhoun  to  Charles  Fisher 

War  Dept. 

1st  August  1823. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Believing,  as  I  most  sincerely  do,  that  the  present  contest  rests  at 
bottom  on  most  important  principles,  I  cannot  but  be  highly  gratified 
with  the  contents  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  June.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, that  a  party  has  grown  up,  which  expects  to  attain  power,  not 
by  placing  itself  on  principles  and  policy  distinctly  avowed  and  steadily 
pursued,  but  by  political  dexterity  and  management.  Experience  has 
abundantly  proved,  that  the  party  will  take  up  and  throw  off  political 
doctrines  just  as  it  suits  its  present  views,  and  that  it  steadily  pursues 
no  object,  but  the  personal  advancement  of  its  leaders.  Should  success 
attend  the  radical  party,  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  pernicious  example, 
that  could  be  presented  to  the  American  people.  It  would  be  proof 
conclusive,  that  they  could  be  grossly  duped,  and  that  the  way  to  win 
their  affections  would  be,  not  to  serve,  but  to  cheat  them.  The  accident 
of  birth  has  given  to  the  candidate,  who  has  united  his  fate  with  this 


^®  In  New  York  there  was  strong  popular  feeling  against  caucus  control  and  against  the 
Albany  Regency  which,  in  the  interest  of  Crawford,  refused  to  yield  to  the  popular  demand 
for  repeal  of  the  state  law  which  provided  for  the  choice  of  presidential  electors  by  the 
legislature.  There  sprang  up  a  People's  party  which  sought  to  transfer  the  choice  of  electors 
to  the  people  and  to  overthrow  the  New  York  political  machine.  Governor  Yates'  message  to 
the  legislature  in  January,  1824,  disappointed  the  people  by  failing  to  recommend  an  im- 
mediate change  of  the  electoral  law;  and  the  failure  of  the  legislatui-e  to  make  the  change 
created  a  political  crisis.  The  Regency  leaders,  in  an  effort  to  split  the  People's  party, 
secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  DeWitt  Clinton  from  the  office  of 
canal  commissioner.  The  resulting  popular  upheaval  resurrected  Clinton  in  New  York 
politics  and  elected  him  governor  in  1824,  and  also  forced  Yates  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  legislature,  which  adjourned  without  changing  the  electoral  law.  In  the  legislature  which 
met  to  choose  electors,  the  contest  was  between  Crawford,  Adams,  and  Clay.  An  understand- 
ing between  the  Clay-Adams  followers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  25  electors  for  Adams,  7  for 
Clay,  and  4  for  Crawford.  In  the  electoral  college,  the  final  vote  of  New  York  was  26  for 
Adams,  5  for  Crawford,  4  for  Clay,  and  1  for  Jackson.  F.  J.  Turner,  Rise  of  the  New 
West,  257-260;  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  "The  Campaign  of  1824  in  New  York,"  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1904,   177-201. 
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party/ ^  very  considerable  strength  in  Virginia,  and  it  was  confidently 
calculated,  that  the  influence  of  that  state  was  such  in  North  Carolina, 
that  she  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the 
indications  in  the  state  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  so  degrading  a 
supposition.  Should  North  Carolina  act,  as  she  ought,  her  position  will 
be  a  very  imposing  one.  Her  course  will  go  far  to  decide  the  South 
including  even  Virginia  itself,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  not,  when 
she  comes  to  act,  separate  herself  from  her  old  associates.  She  may 
wish  to  lead,  but  if  she  cannot,  she  will  follow. 

Mr.  C — d's  prospects,  I  do  think,  is  becoming  hopeless.  His  cause 
wants  a  just  foundation;  and,  unless,  I  greatly  mistake  my  fellow 
citizens,  no  cause,  that  is  lacking  in  that  important  particular,  can 
succeed.  Appearances  already  justify  this  opinion.  He  has  been,  and 
is  still  declining,  without  any  visible  cause  to  arrest  his  descent.  In 
the  nine  western  states  he  cannot  take  one  vote  even  as  a  second,  or 
third  choice.  The  same  is  true  in  JST.  England,  New  Jersey,  Penna, 
and  Maryland  with  the  exception  in  the  last  of  one,  or  two  electoral  dis- 
tricts. In  New  York,  it  is  believed,  that  he  does  not  now  stand  higher 
than  the  third.  A  great  change  has  occurred  there.  A  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Patriot,  established  by  the  express  authority  of  the  republi- 
cans of  the  city  has  come  out  against  him  and  in  my  favour.  It  has 
already  made  a  deep  impression,  and  my  friends  there  are  sanguine,  that 
the  state  will  be  favourable.  As  to  my  own  prospect,  I  trust,  I  can  look 
on  it  as  dispassionately,  as  I  would  that  of  another's.  In  fact,  I  consider 
myself  but  as  belonging  to  a  cause,  which  cause,  I  do  sincerely  believe 
to  be,  that  of  the  country.  It  rests  on  the  principles  of  '76,  to  which  I 
have  ever  devoutly  adhered,  and  on  the  system  of  measures,  which  the 
experience  of  half  a  century  has  shown  to  be  necessary.  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  now,  as  strong,  as  Mr.  Adams,  but  still,  I  have  advantages 
over  him,  that,  in  my  opinion,  are  so  great,  that  I  would  not  exchange 
prospects  with  him.  My  course  has  been  more  uniform,  and  distinct, 
than  his;  and  I  am  more  intimately  connected  with  the  late  war  and 
the  measures,  which  have  grown  out  it,  than  he,  or  any  other  candidate. 
This  advantage,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  strongly  felt  as  we  approach  the 
period  of  the  election.  Again,  if  not  so  many  have  decided  for  me, 
as  for  him,  yet  fewer  have  decided  against  me.  I  may  say  but  few 
have  decided  against  me.  Many  suppose  me  to  be  too  young,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  put  me  aside  for  the  present,  but  very  few  have  come  to 
a  positive  decision  against  me.  I  then  may  gain,  and  that  to  a  great 
extent,  while  Mr.  Adams  must  be  nearly  stationary.  The  truth  is,  that 
taking  the  first  and  second  choices  together,  and  I  am  now  stronger 
than  any  other  candidate.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  and  mine  have 
thus  far  acted  without  coming  into  collision,  but  without  the  sleightest 
understanding  directly,  or  indirectly.   They  ought  to  continue  so  to  act; 

"  William  H.  Crawford.  The  Radicals  were  advocates  of  strict  construction,  state  rights, 
economy,  and  restricted  governmental  activity. 
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but  at  the  same  time  avoid  giving  any  ground  to  suspect  a  coalition. 
J^one  has,  or  can  exist.  Should  either  of  us  fail  to  run,  our  friends, 
I  doubt  not,  would  continue  to  act  as  heretofore  on  principle,  and 
will  select  the  candidate  best  calculated  to  support  the  publick  interest. 
My  impression  is,  that  as  things  now  stand,  I^ew  York  must  turn  the 
scale  between  us.  Should  she  select  me,  I  could  not  be  resisted,  as  I 
have  the  strongest  confidence,  as  to  Penna.  She  is  now  silent  because 
of  the  pending  election  for  governor,  but  my  friends  are  confident, 
tho'  Jackson  has  a  strong  hold,  that  I  must  prevail. 

In  speaking  of  myself,  I  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  of 
giving  you  correct  information,  without  any  tincture,  I  hope  of  vanity, 
or  ambition.   I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

With   sincere   regard, 

I  am  &c.,  &c. 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 


J.  C.  Calhoun  to  Charles  Eishek 

Washington 
2d  Deck.  1823. 
My  dear  Sir, 

The  extent  of  my  official  engagements  allow  me  but  little  time  for 
private  correspondence,  but  I  cannot  abstain  from  expressing  the  pleas- 
ure which  your's  of  the  24th  ISTovr.  has  afforded.  The  aspect  of  your 
State,  so  different  from  what  the  radicals  expected,  has  every  where 
cheered  those,  who  are  engaged  in  maintaining  the  true  principles  of  the 
Kepublican  party,  and  the  correct  policy  of  the  government  against 
their  attacks.  It  is  really  a  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  would 
be  leaders  and  dictators,  who  by  securing  the  old  presses,  and  what  are 
called  the  leading  politicians,  expected  to  control  the  power  of  this 
government.  They  believed  that  the  Intr,  the  Register,  and  the  En- 
quirer,^® were  amply  sufficient  to  secure  I^orth  Carolina;  but  facts  have 
proved  the  calculation  to  be  the  idle  dream  of  speculation. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion  in  relation  to  A.  Erwin.  He 
is  welcome  to  do  his  worst.  He  doubtless  refers  to  the  nefarious  affair 
of  Smuggling  Africans,  for  which  Genl.  MitchelP^  was  dismissed,  and 
in  which  Erwin  was  implicated  and  to  cover  which  certain  documents 
were  withheld  from  Congress,  as  appears  by  Govr.  Clark's  letter,  pub- 


^^  The  National  Intelligencer  (Washington),  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  Raleigh  Register — 
all  strong  Crawford  organs  of  considerable  influence  in  North  Carolina. 

"David  Bradie  Mitchell,  1766-1837,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  moved  to  Georgia 
where  he  became  solicitor-general,  1795;  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1796; 
major-general  of  militia,  1804;  and  governor,  1809-1811,  1815-1817.  He  resigned  the  gover- 
norship to  become  agent  to  the  Creek  Indians  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  1818. 
National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I,  222.  In  a  letter  of  February  26,  1820, 
Calhoun  confronted  MitcheU  with  charges  of  comj^licity  with  the  illegal  introduction  of 
Africans,  preferred  by  Governor  Clark  of  Georgia,  and  called  on  him  to  prepare  for  an 
investigation.     Niles'  Register,  XVIII,   119. 
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listed  in  the  Star.^^   It  would  be  well  to  notice  him  in  a  proper  manner 
in  that  paper,  as  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  party. 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  Radical  party  with  its  chief  is  pros- 
trated. The  more  candid  of  the  party  acknowledge  it,  and  I  little  doubt 
but  that  the  chief  will  be  given  up  before  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
vote  for  Mr.  Barbour  ^^  doubtless  indicates  its  full  strength  in  the  H. 
of  Representatives.  With  sincere  regard 

I  am  &c.,  &c., 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 


J.  C.  Calhoun  to  Charles  Fisher 

Washington 
Strictly  confidential.  10th  Decr.  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  a  free  expression  of  the  publick 
opinion  on  the  great  subject  of  the  route  of  the  National  Road  to  N'ew 
Orleans.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  such  an  ex- 
pression, through  the  States  of  Virginia,  N^orth  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Alabama  very  desirable,  as  it  would  afford  much 
information,  and  tend  to  fix  and  consolidate  the  publick  sentiment. 
The  President  has  given  the  subject  much  prominence  in  his  Message, 
and  I  have  still  more  in  my  report  accompanying  the  Message. 

We  have  had  a  great  victory  indeed.  IsTorth  Carolina  has  done  her 
duty  nobly.  The  chain  that  bound  your  state  has  been  snapped,  but 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  reunite  it.  The  Ancient  Dominion  will  not 
without  a  further  struggle  relinquish  her  hold. 

With  great  respect, 

I  am  &c.,  &;c. 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 


2"  On  December  31,  1819,  the  House  of  Representatives  asked  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Crawford  to  submit  "copies  of  such  communications  as  he  may  have  received  since  1816,  and 
such  information  as  he  may  possess,  in  relation  to  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States."  Annals  of  Congress,  16  Congress,  1  session,  845.  In  The  Star  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1823,  appeared  copies  of  letters  sent  to  a  citizen  of  Raleigh  by  (xovernor  Clark  involv- 
ing General  Mitchell  and,  what  was  of  greater  significance  in  the  campaign  of  1824,  Craw- 
ford himself.  One  of  these  published  letters  was  from  W.  I.  Mcintosh,  collector  of  the  Port 
of  Darien,  to  Crawford,  March  9,  1818.  It  dealt  with  the  smuggling  of  Africans.  Governor 
Clark,  a  violent  enemy  of  Crawford,  stated  that  Crawford  withheld  this  letter  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  John  Clark,  1766-1832,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1816  and  governor  of  Georgia,  1819-1823.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Clark 
party  in  Georgia  pohtics,  which  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Crawford-Troup  party.  The 
National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I,   223  ;   Shipp,  Life  of  Crawford. 

The  Star  was  begun  in  1808  by  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  and  Thomas  Henderson,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Bell  and  Lawrence,  then  Bell  and  Lemay,  and  in  1835  by  Lemay.  It  was  sus- 
pended in  1852.  Originally  it  was  neutral  in  politics,  later  Whig.  W.  K.  Boyd,  The  Federal 
P§riod,   1783-1860,    375. 

=*^  Philip  P.  Barbour,  1783-1841,  of  Virginia,  was  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1812-1814;  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  1814-1825, 
1827-30,  and  speaker,  1821-1823;  president  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  1829.  He 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  1830;  and  served  as  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1836-1841.  In  the  contest  for  the  speakership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  December,  1823,  Barbour  received  only  42  votes  while 
Clay  received  139.  B.  D.  C,  669;  Annals  of  Congress,  18  Congress,  1  session,  795;  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,  I,  594-96. 
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GrEO.   McDuFFIE   TO 


Washington,  7th  Jany.   1823. 
My  dear  Sir; 

Every  day  renders  it  more  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  Caucus 
nomination  here,  and  consequently  renders  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford more  hopeless.  The  Pennslyvania  delegation  have  written  a  cir- 
cular to  their  constituents  declaring  that  they  will  not  attend  a  Caucus, 
&  giving  their  reasons  for  deeming  it  inexpedient.  A  majority  from 
'New  York,  since  the  decision  of  the  contested  election  between  Adams 
&  Wilson,^-  are  opposed  to  a  Caucus;  so  that  Georgia,  N'orth  Carolina, 
Virginia,  are  the  only  states  where  a  majority  of  the  delegation  is  favor- 
able to  the  measure.  Virginia  is  divided  upon  the  question  as  13  to  11. 
There  are  but  seven  members  present  from  Georgia,  who  are  all  favor- 
able to  the  proceeding.  All  but  one  or  two  of  the  N".  C.  members,  except 
the  Senators,  are  said  to  be  favorable  to  it.  So  thus  there  entire  strength, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers,  who  being  directly  opposed  to 
the  known  will  of  their  constituents,  can  bring  no  weight  to  a  nomina- 
tion, is  only  forty-nine  votes!  With  all  the  stragglers  added  they  can 
not  muster  sixty.  Under  these  indisputable  circumstances  a  Caucus  will 
not  be  attempted.  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  idea  is  held  out  now, 
only  with  a  view  to  prevent  Crawford  from  sinking  suddenly.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Clay's-^  intention  to  join  them  is  ridiculous.  Both  he  & 
his  friends  have  committed  themselves  so  distinctly  upon  the  subject, 
that  if  they  were  now  to  attempt  a  coalition,  the  whole  confederacy 
would  be  sunk  and  disgraced. 

Our  prospects  in  ]^.  Y.  are  very  flattering — Wheaton,^*  a  member 
from  the  City,  even  thinks  that  Mr.  C — n  will  be  nominated  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 

Your  friend 

Geo.  McDuffie. 


=•"  Isaac  Wilson,  1780-1848,  of  New  York,  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1816- 
1817,  1818-1821.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1823  but  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1824  by  Parmenio  Adams,  1776-1832,  an  Adams  supporter  who  successfully  con- 
tested his  election.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  House,  1824-1827.  Wilson  became  county 
court  judge  and  later  moved  to  Illinois.     B.  D.  C,  625,   1713. 

^  Henry  Clay,  1777-1852,  of  Kentucky,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1811- 
1814,  1815-1820,  1823-1825,  and  speaker,  1811-1814,  1815-18'JO.  1823-1825;  and  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  1806-1807,  1810-1811,  1831-1842,  1849-1852;  Secretary  of  State, 
1825-1829  ;  Whig  candidate  for  president,  1832,  1844.  Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1824 ;  but,  by  standing  fourth  in  the  electoral  vote,  he  was  not  a  candidat-e  in  the 
House  election.     B.  D.  C,  819-820;  Dictionary  of  American  Biographij,  IV,   173-179. 

^  Henry  Wheaton,  1785-1858,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  moved  to  New  York  in  1812. 
Thereafter  he  had  a  distinguished  career  as  editor.  Supreme  Court  reporter,  author,  diplomat, 
and  professor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1821,  and  the  state 
legislature,  1823.     The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I,  274. 
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Geo.  McDuffie  to 


Washington  13th  Jany  1823. 
My  dear  Sir; 

I  have  time  to  say  a  few  words  only.  Pennsylvania  now  stands  un- 
questionably opposed  to  a  Caucus,  &,  in  the  opinion  of  the  delegation 
here  a  great  majority  of  the  influential  men  of  the  State,  will  support 
Calhoun.  He  has  more  friends  in  the  Legislature  than  any  two  candi- 
dates, &  recently  at  an  indiscriminate  meeting  of  people  from  the 
Country  at  Bedford,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  nominated  by  a  large  majority 
for  the  presidency,  the  name  of  Jackson  being  stricken  out.  The  move- 
ments for  Jackson  have  been  made  by  the  grog  shop  politicians  of  vil- 
lages &  the  rabble  of  Philadelphia  &  Pittsburgh.  The  substantial  yeo- 
manry of  the  Country  are  for  Calhoun.  A  republican  convention  will 
be  called,  which  will  secure  a  fair  expression  of  the  popular  voice,  & 
no  doubt  is  entertained  that  Calhoun  will  be  nominated,  or  electors 
appointed  favorable  to  him.  There  may  [be]  a  mixture  of  the  friends 
of  Calhoun  &  Jackson. 

The  'New  York  legislature  have  appointed  as  Speaker,  a  man  said 
to  be  favorable  to  Crawford,  but  who  declared  himself  before  the  elec- 
tion not  to  be  in  his  favor.  This  election  was  no  test  of  the  presidential 
question,  though,  as  usual,  the  friends  of  Crawford,  give  it  that  color. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  I^ew  York,  is  the 
message  of  the  governor,  in  which  he  evidently  leans  against  giving 
the  election  to  the  people.  If  this  should  be  seriously  attempted,  it  will 
justly  exposed  the  Crawford  faction  to  the  lasting  execrations  of  the 
Country — No  man  who  will  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  Circumstances, 
can  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  corruption.  The  voice  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  is  known  to  be  almost  unanimous  for  giving  the  election  to  the 
people.  Almost  every  man  in  the  State,  not  excepting  Crawford's 
friends,  is  pledged  most  solemnly,  to  vote  for  the  measure.  Yates^^ 
is  an  ordinary  Dutchman,  known  to  have  been  devoted  to  nothing  so 
much  as  his  personal  popularity.  What  then  could  have  induced  him 
[to]  commit  an  act  of  political  suicide,  an  act  which  all  admit,  will 
forever  seal  his  damnation,  in  ]^ew  York?  Charity  itself  can  ascribe  it 
to  nothing  but  corrupt  influence.    He  is  undoubtedly  assured  of  gaining 

25  Joseph  Christopher  Yates,  1768-1837,  of  New  York,  was  a  member  of  the  state  Senate, 
1805;  judge  of  the  Supreme  court,  1808-1822;  and  governor,  1822-1824.  In  his  message  to 
the  legislature  in  Januarj',  1824,  Yates  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  establish  a  uniform  method  of  choosing  electors,  but  he  did  not  recom- 
mend a  change  of  the  New  York  law,  for  which  there  was  popular  demand.  Yates  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  politicians  who  dangled  before  him  the  bait  of  the  vice  presidency. 
He  later  lost  favor  of  the  politicians  also  by  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  III,  45;  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  "The  Campaign 
of  1824  in  New  York,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1904,  186, 
191. 
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more  than  lie  will  lose.  The  consideration  offered  to  him,  was  nothing 
less  than  the  Vice  Presidency.  It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  the  friends 
of  Crawford  in  the  Legislature,  will  be  so  reckless  and  desperate  as  to 
make  the  attempt;  but  if  they  should,  I  think  it  will  present  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  more  glaring  evidence  of  corruption,  & 
a  more  infamous  attempt  at  usurpation,  ten  to  one,  than  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  contest  between  Burr  &  Jefferson.  It  will  prostrate  them 
in  every  part  of  the  Union  where  a  spark  of  honesty  or  principle  is  left. 
Two  of  the  ]^ew  York  gentlemen  who  stay  in  my  mess,  say  that  they 
have  received  letters,  stating  that  the  legislature  are  thus  divided  on 
the  presidential  question — Calhoun,  Clay,  &  Crawford  about  equal, 
and  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  that  in  favor  of  either  of  those,  divided 
between  Adams,  Clinton,^*^  &  Jackson.^^  We  shall  hear  from  Wheaton 
today  more  fully  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Holcombe^^  of  our  house  said 
to  me  emphatically  yesterday,  "there  is  not  a  state  in  this  union,  which 
will  more  certainly  support  Mr.  Calhoun  than  ISTew  Jersey."  In  Mary- 
land he  is  even  now  stronger  than  any  other  candidate  with  the  people, 
&  is  rising  rapidly. 

If  you  ever  publish  any  part  of  my  letters  omit  everything  that  re- 
lates to  the  opinion  or  correspondence  of  members  of  Congress  here, 
or  give  it  such  a  general  form  of  expression  such  as  ''letters  from  New 
York  to  Washington  state''  &c.  The  more  desperate  the  movements 
of  radicalism,  the  more  confident  I  am  of  our  success.  Ours  is  the  cause 
of  truth  &  the  people,  against  corrupt  &  unprincipled  combinations, 
&  we  must  succeed. 

Your  friend 

Geo.  McDuffie. 


=»DeWitt  Clinton,  1769-1828,  of  New  York,  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1797, 
1798-1802,  1806-1811,  and  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  1801;  mavor  of  New  York 
Oity,  1803-1807,  1810-1811,  1813-1814;  United  States  senator,  1802-1803;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, 1811-1813;  and  governor,  1817-1821,  1825-1828.  Clinton  had  been  nominated  as  a 
peace  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  New  York  Republicans  in  1812  and  had  been 
supported  by  the  Federalists.  He  was  mentioned  for  the  presidency  in  1824  but  was  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  being  unable  to  command  the  support  of  his  own  state  where  his 
popularity  as  promoter  of  the  Erie  canal  was  not  sufficient  to  harmonize  party  strife. 
B.  D.  C,  824;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IV,   221-225. 

"  Andrew  Jackson,  1767-1845,  of  Tennessee,  was  solicitor  of  western  North  Carolina, 
1788;  member  of  the  Tennessee  constitutional  convention,  1796;  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1796-1797,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate,  1797-1798,  1823-1825;  judge  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court,  1798-1804;  military  hero  of  the  Revolution,  Creek  War,  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Seminole  War;  major  general,  1814;  governor  of  Florida,  1821;  and  presi- 
dent,  1829-1837.     J.  S.  Bassett,   The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson-.      2  vols. 

^  Dr.  George  Holcombe,  1786-1828,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1821-1828.     B.  D.  C,  1107. 
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Geo.  McDuffie  to  Montfort  Stokes^^ 

Washington,  7  Apl.  1823. 
My  dear  Sir, 

The  badness  of  the  roads  &  the  state  of  my  arm^^  will  prevent  me 
from  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as  I  expected ;  being  advised  by 
my  physician  to  go  a  different  route  from  the  one  contemplated.  When 
I  arrive  at  Columbia,  I  shall  write  you  fully,  &  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  correspondence.  Pennsylvania  has  not  nominated;  from  a  fear 
of  producing  some  distraction  in  the  Gubernatorial  Election.  She  is, 
however,  more  united  &  firm  than  ever  &  will  maintain  her  position. 
Dr.  Kent^^  says  of  Maryland,  "I  never  was  more  certain  of  any  event 
that  was  to  come  than  that  we  can  give  Mr.  Calhoun  almost  the  entire 
vote."  From  the  west  the  accounts  place  Mr.  C.  decidedly  next  to  Clay 
in  the  opinion  of  all.  Your  friend 

Geo.  McDuffie. 

Geo.  McDuffie  to  .^^ 


Washington,  21st  Novr.  1823. 

Sir; 

Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  you, 
I  take  the  liberty,  on  the  warrant  of  common  views  &  congenial  senti- 
ments to  address  you  on  a  subject,  in  my  opinion  not  less  important  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  purity  and  duration  of  our  republican  system, 
than  it  is  in  reference  to  the  Presidential  question. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  here  will  openly  and  unequivocally  oppose  a 
Caucus  nomination  by  Congress,  under  a  perfect  conviction  that  it  is 
radically  vicious,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  or  fall  upon  that 
single  issue.  So  deep  is  my  conviction  of  the  unconstitutional  spirit  & 
alarming  tendency  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  such  my  confidence  that 
truth  properly  and  zealously  supported,  will  always  prevail;  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  tvv^elve  months  from  this  day,  the  Caucus  System 
&  all  connected  with  it,  will  become  perfectly  odious  throughout  the 
Union.  The  tendency,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  System,  is  to 
throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few  managers,  who  will  eventually 

^  Montfort  Stokes,  1762-1842,  of  Rowan  and  later  Wilkes  County,  was  a  revolutionary 
soldier;  clerk  of  Rowan  superior  court;  clerk  of  the  state  Senate,  1799-1816;  member  of  the 
state  Senate,  1826,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1829-1830  ;  IJnited  States  senator,  1816- 
1823  ;  and  governor,  1830-1832.  He  resigned  the  governorship  to  superintend  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  bejond  the  Mississippi  and  was  made  Indian  agent  for  Arkansas  territory. 
He  died  at  Fort  Gibson,  Avk.,  in  1842.  B.  D.  C,  1574;  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913, 
418,   459-464,   853-854,   920-923. 

^^  McDuffie  became  involved  in  a  political  controversy  with  Col.  William  Cumming,  with 
whom  he  fought  two  duels.  In  one  of  them,  his  arm  was  shattered — a  wound  from  which  he 
never  completely  recovered.     The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  XII,  167. 

^  Dr.  Joseph  Kent,  1779-1837,  of  Maryland,  was  a  Federalist  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1811-1815,  1819-1826;  governor,  1826-1829;  and  a  Whig  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,   1833-1837.     J5.  D.  C,  1176. 

"  Probably  Charles  Fisher  of  Salisbury. 
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prostitute  their  power  to  corrupt  &  selfish  ends.  An  issue  is  thus  made 
between  a  vulgar  &  unprincipled  aristocracy  &  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Our  course  is  clear.  We  must  appeal  to  the  people  against  all 
irresponsible  &  corruptible  combinations.  A  plain  issue  is  thus  made 
between  republicanism  in  genuine  acceptation  of  the  term  &  Radicalism. 
In  every  part  of  the  Union  Crawford's  partisans  have  manifested  an 
absolute  want  of  confidence  in  the  people.  In  'New  York  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  notwithstanding  their  hypocritical  promises  to  the 
contrary,  during  the  elections,  they  will  oppose  the  project  of  giving 
to  the  people  the  appointment  of  electors. 

Our  prospects  were  never  half  so  flattering  as  at  present.  The  coun- 
try is  becoming  sensible  that  it  is  really  a  contest  of  principle,  and  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  best  qualified  to  sustain  the  system  of  measures  which 
the  Radical  party  have  endeavored  to  prostrate.  Let  us  act  with  pru- 
dence, yet  with  firmness,  and  we  must  &  will  succeed. 

The  strongest  indications  are  given  that  Wew  England,  believing  that 
Mr.  Adams  cannot  be  elected,  will  give  him  up  &  support  Mr.  Calhoun. 
This  is  the  ground  they  will  assume,  but  among  the  leading  &  intelli- 
gent politicians  of  both  parties  there,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  favorite  in 
preference  to  Adams.   This  I  know. 

Your  friend 

Geo.  McDuffie. 


Geo.  McDuffie  to 


Washington,  12th  Deck.  1823. 
My  dear  Sir; 

I  am  writing  for  a  Committee,  which  I  expect  to  convene  in  a  few 
minutes  &  have  only  time  to  drop  you  a  few  lines.  I  understand  that 
Crawford's  friends  here,  have  written  sixty  letters  to  Raleigh,  all 
asserting  that  he  would  obtain  the  vote  of  New  York.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  palpable  contradictions  of  the  opposite  statements 
on  these  subjects,  should  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  public  to 
know  where  they  are  to  look  for  the  truth.  But  upon  this  point,  I 
undertake  to  assert  upon  the  authority  of  circumstances  which  cannot 
lie,  &  of  statements  from  individuals  of  the  utmost  veracity,  that  Mr. 
Crawford  cannot,  under  any  possible  combination  of  circumstances 
obtain  the  vote  of  New  York.  He  is  the  only  prominent  candidate 
against  whom  the  public  sentiment  of  that  state,  has  been  unequivocally 
expressed.  Judge  Ogden  Edwards,  &  Mr.  Gardner  the  Senator  elect 
from  the  City  to  the  Legislature  of  ^ew  York,  are  now  here,  (having 
just  arrived)  &  they  assert  this  unequivocally,  &  express  the  utmost 
confidence  that  Mr.  Calhoun  will  obtain  the  vote  of  the  State. 


Probably  Charles  Fisher  of  Salisbury. 
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Mr.  Rose^*  a  member  of  Congress  from  'N.  Y.  wlio  takes  no  part  in 
the  presidential  question,  announced  to  our  mess  yesterday  at  dinner, 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his  most  influential  friends  & 
constituents,  stating  that  "Calhoun  was  taking  like  wild  fire  in  the 
western  part  of  ISTew  York."  A  letter  from  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  same  section  of  the  state  states  confidently,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  will  soon  be  decidedly  the  foremost  candidate  there.  The  im- 
portance of  this  information  will  be  more  distinctly  seen,  when  I  state 
that,  heretofore,  Mr.  Calhoun's  popularity  has  been  principally  confined 
to  the  Southern  &  Eastern  sections  of  the  state. 

Your  friend 

Geo.  McDuffie. 
P.  S.   I  have  written  to  you  twice  heretofore. 


Geo.  McDuffie  to  Charles  Fisher. 

Washington,  14th  Deck.  1823. 
My  dear  Sir; 

I  wrote  you  yesterday  a  hasty  scrawl  to  remove  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions made  by  Mr.  Crawford's  friends  as  to  his  prospects  in  Kew 
York.  I  will  now  present  a  few  additional  facts  &  reflections  to  shew 
the  relative  prospects  of  that  gentleman  &  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  rising  rapidly  in  all  quarters.  You  know 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  six  last  months  in  your 
state.  It  has  been  even  more  striking  elsewhere.  Six  months  ago  it  was 
generally  believed  &  I  think  the  fact  was  so,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  more 
popular  in  J^ew  Jersey  &  Maryland  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  All  accounts 
now  concur  in  representing  that  JSTew  Jersey  will  give  Mr.  Calhoun 
an  undivided  vote.  In  Maryland  the  change  is  more  recent  &  rapid.  One 
of  the  most  discreet  &  honorable  members  from  that  state  (Dr.  Kent) 
has  received  communications  from  members  of  the  Legislature,  now  in 
session,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  could  obtain  a  nomination  there,  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient.  The  Caucus  System,  however,  is  so  unpopular  in 
Maryland,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  &  I  presume  will  not.  In  neither 
of  the  two  states  just  mentioned,  has  Mr.  Crawford  the  slightest  pros- 
pects of  obtaining  a  vote.  Maryland  now  votes  by  districts,  but  that  the 
state  may  not  be  deprived  of  its  relative  weight,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  electors  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  general  ticket.  This  shows  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  the  strongest  with  the  people.  There  is  one  district  in  the  state  (a 
federal  district!)  which  it  is  believed  would  choose  a  Crawford  elector 
if  the  existing  system  should  not  be  changed.  But  there  is  a  view  of 
this  subject  not  generally  taken,  which  is  indispensible  to  the  formation 

**  Robert  Selden  Rose,  1772-1835,  of  New  York,  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
1811,  1820,  1821;  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1823-1827,  1829-1831.  B.  D.  C, 
1478-1479. 
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of  a  correct  estimate  of  tlie  relative  prospects  of  the  two  Southern 
Candidates.  The  primary  strength  is  [in]  sufficient  to  elect  him.  The 
election  must  then  be  decided  by  secondary  strength.  That  is  to  say  the 
successful  candidate  must  principally  depend  upon  the  votes  he  obtains 
from  those  who  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  first  choice.  In  this 
view  Crawford  has  less  recruiting  ground  than  any  other  candidate  & 
Calhoun  more  than  any  two.  Admitting  that  Crawford  is  first  in 
Georgia,  Virginia,  Delaware,  &  even  I^orth  Carolina,  where  is  he  second  ? 
In  what  other  state  would  he  be  preferred  to  Calhoun?  In  the  six 
ISTew  England  states,  Calhoun  is  next  to  Adams,  in  preference  to  all  the 
rest,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  really  the  first  choice  with 
a  large  portion  of  that  section. 

In  all  the  western  states,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  Calhoun 
would  undoubtedly  be  preferred  to  Crawford.  Indeed  Crawford  would 
be  the  very  last  of  the  candidates  w^hom  they  would  support  &  Mr. 
Calhoun  clearly  the  next  to  Jackson  &  Clay,  in  their  respective  strong- 
holds. But  giving  Mr.  Crawford  all  that  his  friends  have  the  boldness 
to  claim,  Calhoun  would  be  preferred  to  him,  in  a  single  contest,  in 
at  least  sixteen  states  out  of  the  twenty  four.  Within  a  few  days  we 
have  received  intelligence  that  the  Crawford  party  even  in  Delaware 
are  going  down,  &  that  two  Senators  will  be  sent  here,  decidedly  opposed 
to  him.  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  republicans  there,  over  the  federals 
that  Mr.  Crawford  has  occasion  to  dread! 

The  Caucus  here  will  be  defeated.  Upon  this  you  may  rely  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  One  hundred  &  fifty  republican  members  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  at  the  utmost,  &  the 
result,  of  course,  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  Caucus  managers  are  lulled 
into  a  false  security.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  friends 
of  Calhoun,  Clay,  Jackson  &  Adams,  have  a  perfect  understanding 
and  are  united  in  the  determination  to  give  the  Caucus  a  death  blow. 
The  explosion  will  blow  up  all  Mr.  Crawford's  machinery  &  put  an  end 
to  his  hopes  forever.  Your  friend 

Geo.  McDuffie. 

P.  S.  I  inadvertently  directed  my  last  letter  to  Edward,  instead  of 
Charles  Eisher;  &  intentionally  omitted  the  Frank,  because  I  appre- 
hended that  my  former  letters  had  probably  miscarried.  A  letter  to  this 
place  from  Ealeigh  states,  that  a  letter  from  Genl.  Rogers^^  was  the 
only  one  received.  I  fear  there  are  some  infamous  frauds  &  suppressions 
somewhere.  Under  what  auspices  are  the  Post  offices  at  &  near  Ealeigh.^^ 
G.  McD. 

'5  Probably  Thomas  J.  Rogers,  1781-1832,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  member  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  1818-1824;  brigadier  general  in  the  state 
militia;  United  States  naval  officer  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia;  and  manufacturer.  He  and 
S.  D.  Ingham  organized  many  of  the  politicians  of  Pennsylvania  for  Calhoun  as  early  as 
1821.     B.  D.  C,  1476.     J.  S.  Bassett,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  I,  331. 

'*  The  Raleigh  postmaster  was  B.  B.  Smith,  a  zealous  worker  for  Calhoun.  Cf.  infra, 
note  45. 
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Geo.  McDuffie  to 


Washington,  26th  Dece.  1823. 
Dr.  Sir; 

If  any  thing  coming  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  Avay 
of  assertion  could  surprise  me  it  would  be  the  statement  of  Mr.  Macon 
with  regard  Mr.  Crawford's  prospects  in  Pennsylvania,  'New  Jersey,  & 
Connecticut.  I  do  most  sincerely  believe  that  John  Adams  was  never 
more  detested  and  abhorred  in  the  days  of  the  alien  &  sedition  laws  than 
Mr.  Crawford  is  at  this  moment  in  Pennsylvania.  Such  is  the  strength 
of  their  feelings  against  him,  that  it  is  generally  agreed  &  I  am  confi- 
dent of  the  fact,  that  although  no  state  in  the  Union  is  more  devoted 
to  the  Caucus  System  than  Pennsylvania,  yet  she  would  indignantly 
reject  the  nomination  of  Crawford.  You  have  seen  how  a  toast  given 
to  him  in  Philadelphia  was  hissed  &  rejected  some  time  ago.  The  other 
night  there  was  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
members  to  a  Convention  to  agree  upon  an  electoral  ticket.  Binns  the 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Press  &  the  friend  of  Crawford  offered  a 
resolution  to  instruct  the  members  in  Congress  from  Penna.  to  attend 
a  Caucus,  when  there  arose  a  universal  cry  of  no  caucus! — down  with 
him! — Out  with  him!,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  glad  to  get  off  with 
whole  bones.  This  is  even  more  strongly  the  feeling  of  the  interior  of  the 
state.  There  are  twenty  of  the  delegation  here  friendly  to  Calhoun 
who  are  all  from  the  Country,  &  agree  that  in  their  parts  of  the  country 
Crawford  is  last  of  all  the  candidates,  except  perhaps  Adams  whom  they 
view  as  a  federalist  because  supported  by  the  federalists  of  Philadelphia. 
Such  is  the  system  of  unprincipled  lying  adopted  by  the  partizans  of 
Mr.  Crawford  that  they  had  it  confidently  reported  at  the  seat  of 
government  in  Pennsylvania  that  a  Caucus  had  been  held  here  last 
Saturday  attended  by  115  members  &  that  Mr.  Crawford  was  nomi- 
nated. The  republican  paper  at  Harrisburgh  in  announcing  the  fact  de- 
clared that  the  state  would  not  support  the  nomination. 

In  I!^ew  Jersey  the  sentiment  is  so  universal  against  him  that  he  is 
neither  the  subject  of  praise  nor  censure.  He  has  no  party  at  all.  Gov- 
ernor Dickerson,^^  now  in  the  Senate  &  a  member  of  the  last  Congress 
who  was  left  at  home,^^  are  the  only  friends  that  he  has  in  the  State. 
It  is  therefore,  supremely  ridiculous  to  talk  about  his  doing  well,  where 
George  the  4th  has  precisely  as  much  prospect  of  a  vote  as  he  has. 

As  to  Connecticut,  the  calculation  is  founded  I  suppose  upon  a  cer- 
tain JN^ewspaper,  which  came  out  for  Crawford  last  summer  very  soon 


^^  Mahlon  Dickerson,  1770-1853,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
1812-1813;  judge  of  the  state  Supreme  Court,  1813-1814;  governor,  1815-1817;  United 
States  senator,  1817-1833;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1834-1838;  United  States  district  judge; 
and  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1844.  B.  D.  C,  904;  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  V,   289-90. 

39Ephraim  Bateman  of  CedarviUe,  N.  J.     B.  D.  C,  126,   133. 
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after  one  of  his  clerks  &  agents  liad  spent  some  time  in  the  town  where 
the  paper  is  published.  The  consideration  is  said  to  have  been  a  cer- 
tain number  of  subscribers,  which  he  has  since  obtained  among  Mr. 
Crawford's  partizans.  In  fact  Crawford  might  just  as  well  contend  (as 
his  redoubtable  lying  editor,  ^ash  has  recently  asserted)  that  he  will 
get  South  Carolina  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  that  he  will  obtain  the  vote 
of  either  of  these  states. 

If  I  had  not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Macon 
I  should  believe  him  guilty  of  a  wanton  &  wilful  misrepresentation.  As 
it  is  I  am  bound  to  presume  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by  those  who 
have  more  impudence  &  less  principle.  As  to  ISTew  York,  I  admit  that 
about  half  the  members  here  (perhaps  one  or  two  more  than  half) 
were  elected  before  the  presidential  question  was  stirred  in  ISTew  York, 
&  are  therefore  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
will  be  the  Caucus  candidate.  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  no  caucus 
nomination  will  be  made,  I  believe  many  of  the  members  from  IST.  Y. 
now  inclined  to  him  will  withdraw  from  his  ranks.  But  as  to  the 
people  of  New  York  or  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  Crawford  is  in  a 
pitiful  minority,  &  every  day  accounts  arrive  from  indifferent  persons 
to  persons  equally  indifferent,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly  &  running  ahead.  He  is  the  only  candidate,  that  is  now  on  gain- 
ing ground.  It  is  very  manifest  that  even  ]!^ew  England,  is  falling 
off  rapidly  from  Mr.  Adams  and  taking  up  Calhoun.  A  newspaper 
comes  out  for  him  every  two  or  three  weeks.  His  friends  there  are 
numerous,  intelligent  &  powerful  &  withal  extremely  prudent.  They 
have  cautiously  avoided  making  a  premature  issue  with  Mr.  Adams,  & 
have  therefore  waited  till  it  has  become  apparent  that  he  cannot  be 
elected,  -and  are  now  developing  &  will  continue  to  develop  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  the  most  national  candidate 
&  most  likely  to  unite  the  votes  of  the  different  sections  which  are 
necessary  to  an  election.  I  saw  tonight  a  letter  from  Baltimore  stating 
that  a  gentleman  of  that  city  had  just  returned  from  'Ne^v  Haven  in 
Connecticut,  who  says  "every  body  almost  where  I  have  been  are  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun." 

In  fact  Crawford's  friends  are  aware  that  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  arrest  his  downfall  &  the  rapid  rise  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  certain 
success,  is  by  obtaining  a  Caucus  nomination — and  in  this  they  will 
assuredly  fail,  unless  it  shall  turn  out,  as  Genl.  Saunders  writes,  that 
Clay  &  Crawford  have  an  understanding.  This  I  believe  to  be  utterly 
unfounded.  But  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true  it  would  effectually 
sink  the  whole  copartnership,  even  in  the  Western  States.  I  confidently 
assert  that  all  Clay's  influence  could  not  induce  the  people  of  the  west 
to  vote  for  Crawford.  But  it  would  be  so  apparently  an  unprincipled 
combination,  that  it  would  excite  general  abhorrence.  Clay  &  all  his 
friends  have  declared  themselves  opposed  to  a  Caucus.    If  they  were 


I 
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now  to  unite  in  such  a  measure  they  would  be  justly  execrated,  &  no 
where  more  certainly  than  in  the  West.  But  it  cannot  be  true.  Clay 
has  too  much  sagacity  to  sacrifice  both  his  prospects  &  his  character  in 
such  a  desperate  attempt  to  trick  the  people. 

Your  friend., 

Geo  :  McDuffie. 


Wm.  Davidson  to  Charles  Fisher. 

Charlotte  July  10th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  have  been  a  Good  deal  from  home.  Otherwise  you  should  have 
heard  from  me  Before  this  time.  The  Electioneering  Campaign  Is 
Going  on  in  this  district  with  Considerable  industry.  My  prospects  I 
believe  are  about  as  good  as  heretofore,  my  friends  Think  my  interest  is 
increasing,  The  presidential  Question  is  Exciting  Some  interest  &  The 
more  this  Question  is  Stired  the  better  Eor  me.  Crawford  has  but  few 
friends,  a  Majority  of  the  district  I  think  are  in  Favour  of  Calhoun, 
Adams  has  a  Good  Many  friends.  The  friends  of  Calhoun  &  Adams  will 
go  Together  Generally.  That  is  so  far  as  they  Can  be  made  to  feel  an 
Interest  in  the  presidential  Election. 

The  tariff  is  beginning  to  be  Better  understood,  and  will  probably 
not  Opperate  against  me.  The  people  so  far  as  They  can  be  made  to 
understand  the  Subject  Are  Satisfi^  that  an  a[u]gmentation  of  duties 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  The  demands  on  Government.  The  duties 
are  unequal.  Articles  of  necessity  pay  a  much  higher  duty  than  articles 
of  Luxury.  They  people,  or  at  least  many  of  them  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  Tariff,  To  obviate  direct  Taxes  &  internal 
Duties.  I  intended  to  have  prepared  a  peace  For  publication  on  this 
Subject,  but  fear  I  will  Not  have  time  to  do  so. 

Those  peaces  in  the  Carolinian  On  the  presidential  question  will  have 
a  Good  Effect. 

Enclosed  you  have  Gist^^  Circular,  Connor**^  on  the  Tariff  is  pretty 
much  of  the  same  Stamp,  by  reading  these  circulars  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  Subject,  would  suppose  the  Tariff  was  a  new  thing. 
The  object  of  Gist  is  to  injure  Calhoun,  The  object  of  Connor  is  to 
impose  upon  the  ignorant. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  Davidson. 


**  Joseph  Gist,  1775-1836,  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1801- 
1819;  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1821-1827.     B.  D.  C,  1015. 

*>  Henry  W.  Conner,  1793-1866,  of  Catawba  County,  was  born  in  Virginia  and  educated 
in  South  Cai-olina.  He  was  aid-de-camp  in  1814  to  General  Joseph  Graham  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Creek  nation;  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1821-1841;  and 
state  senator,  1848.  Conner  defeated  Davidson  in  the  congressional  election  of  August  14, 
1823.     B.  D.  C,  841;  Raleigh  Register,  August  29,  1823. 
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Joseph  Gist's  Circulae. 

Washington  City,  February  26th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

THE  session  of  Congress  is  near  its  close,  and  I  have  not  much  of 
general  importance  to  communicate  to  you  that  has  been  done.  Indeed 
I  think  the  less  legislation  the  better,  as  almost  every  act  creates  ex- 
pense. The  most  important  subject  that  has  been  before  us  is  the 
Tariff,*^  which  had  for  its  object  laying  such  additional  duties  on 
articles  imported,  as  in  many  instances  would  operate  as  a  prohibition 
to  the  importer,  and  this  in  order  as  was  said,  to  encourage  the  northern 
and  eastern  manufactories;  but  the  bill  has  not  passed  for  the  want  of 
time,  I  fear  it  will  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as  the  increase 
of  members  under  the  last  census  generally  is  in  the  states  of  'New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Tariff.  If  this  bill 
should  pass,  instead  of  purchasing  where  we  could  get  cheapest,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  purchase  of  those  manufacturers  at  their  own 
price.  Iron  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  raised,  and 
this  will  operate  hard  on  the  planting  and  farming  interest,  for  every 
man,  however  small  his  plantation,  must  have  iron ;  and  this  will  oppress 
all  the  agricultural  interest  in  order  to  protect  manufacturers,  who  at 
this  time  clear  a  per  cent  on  their  capital  more  than  any  farmer  to  the 
south.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  will  compel  you  to  pay  a  tax  which  will 
go  to  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer,  by  paying  a  higher  price  for  his 
articles  than  you  could  purchase  them  for  if  the  additional  duties  were 
not  imposed,  and  this  will  be  taxing  all  farmers,  planters  and  merchants 
to  support  the  manufacturing  interest,  that  is,  making  the  many  support 
the  few.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  governments  of  Europe  will  not 
buy  our  cotton  when  we  will  not  take  their  goods  in  exchange.  What 
then  is  the  consequence?  These  manufacturing  establishments  w^ll  not 
consume  one  sixth  of  the  cotton  that  is  made,  and  will  give  what  they 
please  for  it,  and  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  this  or  quit  making  the 
article.  But  this  is  not  the  only  injury;  our  revenue  will  be  injured  and 
lessened  very  considerably  in  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  which 
now  furnish  nearly  all  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
The  general  expenditures  of  government  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually;  and  when  the  revenue  is  thus  reduced  by  the 
tariff,  how  is  the  government  to  be  supported,  and  a  public  debt  of 
upwards  of  ninety  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid,  bearing  an  interest 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  annually?  The  result  will  be  a  resort  to 
direct  taxation  and  excise  laws;  and  how  is  this  tax  to  be  paid  when 
you  can  get  little  or  no  money  for  your  cotton,  and  must  pay  higher 

•"A  tariff  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  9,  1823,  and 
discussed  from  January  29  to  February  14.  The  persistent  agitation  of  the  manufacturers 
for  higher  tariff  was  rewarded  with  success  by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1824. 
Annals  of  Congress,  17  Congress,  2  session,   544,   726  et  seq. 
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for  many  of  the  articles  you  consume?  The  only  remedy  that  can,  in  any 
degree,  lessen  this  evil,  is  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  government  in 
all  cases  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury,  and  avoid  cutting  roads 
and  canals  until  we  are  out  of  debt,  which  ought  to  be  paid  in  time  of 
peace  as  it  cannot  in  war. 

For  being  in  favor  of  this  policy,  which  may  prevent  taxation,  I  have 
been  called  a  radical,  a  name  given,  in  derision,  by  those  who  say  expend 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  cutting  canals  and  opening 
roads  through  the  United  States.  Let  posterity  pay  the  public  debt, 
with  an  interest  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  tax  the  people  to  effect 
these  objects,  and  make  no  retrenchment  in  public  expenditure  even 
where  it  can  be  done.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  now 
called  prodigals  and  opposed  to  my  policy,  and  who  are  pursuing  the 
steps  of  the  federalists  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  when 
the  people,  who  discovered  their  object,  rose,  in  the  plentitude  of  their 
power,  and  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  president,  who  relieved  them  from  their 
heavy  burthens,  and  administered  the  government,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  as  well  as  any  man  that  has  been  president,  and  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  people;  and  for  being  in  favor  of  such  a  system  of 
measures  as  Mr.  Jefferson  pursued,  I  have  been  denounced  not  only  a 
radical  but  an  opposer  of  the  administration.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
administration,  but  to  such  measures  of  men  that  are  pursuing  the  steps 
of  the  federalists  to  the  injury  of  the  people. 

A  radical  is  a  name  not  understood  by  the  people  generally;  and 
some  men,  through  ignorance  or  design,  in  my  district,  have  I  under- 
stand, pronounced  it  to  mean  federalism.  ISTow  as  I  believe  that  the 
name  federalist  is  much  more  applicable  to  those  who  support  men  who 
hold  sentiments  in  opposition  to  mine,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  old 
adage,  that  "the  greatest  rogue  cries  out  thief  first;''  and  I  have  no 
doubt  time  will  show  who  is  acting  for  the  interest  of  the  people.  ISTow 
I  will  ask  you  what  motive  could  have  influenced  me  in  my  views  of 
the  administration  of  the  government?  Do  I  want  any  office?  I  do  not. 
Have  I  asked  South  Carolina  for  any  office  of  profit?  I  have  not.  Did 
I  represent  Union  district  sixteen  years  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
was  I  ever  a  candidate  for  any  office  of  profit  while  there?  I  was  not. 
Is  it  not  known  that  I  could  have  been  elected  to  any  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  state  by  the  legislature?  For  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal 
to  those  gentlemen  of  my  congressional  district  who  served  with  me  in 
the  legislature.  If  I  did  not  want  an  office  when  I  was  young  and  poor, 
why  should  I  want  one  when  I  am  old  and  can  live  without  it?  Have 
I  any  interest  different  from  yours  in  supporting  men  and  measures? 
I  think  not.  Is  your  interest  not  mine?  Is  not  my  property  the  same  as 
yours?  Nay  is  not  my  interest  identified  with  the  people?  And  if  they 
are  taxed,  must  not  I  be  taxed  also?  If  they  are  oppressed,  shall  I  not 
be  also?  I  have  retired  from  the  bar;  my  only  interest  and  support 
is  in  my  land  and  negroes.   Then  why  have  I  been  charged  with  wishing 
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to  act  contrary  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people?  Can  any 
motive  be  pointed  out  contrary  to  the  good  of  my  country?  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  views  of  the  interest  of  the  people;  if  I  am,  they  can 
correct  me.  I  have  been  further  charged  with  not  being  in  favor  of  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  for  the  next  President.^^  Now  let  me  ask 
you,  if  you  had  the  public  confidence  of  the  people  as  a  faithful  centinel, 
bound  to  act  for  their  benefit  and  interest,  and  discovered  that  any  man, 
even  your  brother,  in  administering  the  government  would  be  ex- 
travagant and  oppressive  to  the  people,  would  you,  in  order  to  elect  him, 
(and  thereby  give  a  laurel  to  South  Carolina)  do  so  to  the  injury  of  the 
government?  I  think  not.  Are  you  willing  to  bear  taxation  and  priva- 
tion to  honor  any  man?  I  think  no  good  republican  would  be.  You 
shall  be  more  informed  on  this  subject  hereafter;  I  will  conclude  it  by 
asking  you,  if  you  are  willing  to  support  any  man  that  is  in  favor  of 
the  tariff,  proof  of  who  is,  will  be  offered  you  hereafter;  and  if  it  is 
shown,  trust  not  that  man  who  would  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  many 
to  enrich  the  few,  by  which  you  would  be  made  "hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water"  to  the  manufacturers. 

You  have  known  me  long,  and  I  have  never  deserted  the  interest  of 
the  people  for  any  office;  and  I  wish  you  may  have  it  to  say  of  all  that 
now  represent  you,  or  hereafter  may ;  for  he  who  leaves  you  for  the  first 
office  he  can  get,  cares  not  for  your  interest,  but  his  own. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  war  between  France  and  Spain,^^  but  I  hope 
it  may  be  averted  by  the  hand  of  providence. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being  re-elected  by 
the  voters  of  Pinckney  district,  to  whom  I  offer  myunfeigned  gratitude 
and  thanks,  for  this  second  instance  of  their  confidence,  and  hope  I 
shall  be  able,  during  the  next  Congress,  to  render  them  more  service 
than  I  have  this,  having  been  much  indisposed.  Your  interest  may  be 
advocated  with  more  ability,  but  I  assure  you  it  can  never  be  with  more 
zeal.  I  remain. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  GIST. 


Pleasant  M.  Miller**  to  Charles  Fisher. 

Knoxville,  [Tenn.],  January  3d.  1824. 
D.  Sir. 

Permit  a  stranger  to  tender  you  his  thanks  for  the  open  and  manly 
stand  which  you  took  in  your  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  oposition 

«John  C.  Calhoun. 

"The  restored  Bourbon  monarchy  in  France  had  so  conducted  itself  as  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  secret  Quadruple  Alliance  formed  in  1815,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Alliance, 
dispatched  a  French  army  to  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1823  to  restore  by  force  the  tyrannical 
government  of  the  Bourbon  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  Vll. 

**  Pleasant  M.  Miller,  of  Tennessee,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1809- 
1811.     B.  D.  C,   1314. 
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to  the  caucus  system  which  seems  to  be  growing  up  in  our  land,  & 
which  if  not  put  down  will  sooner  or  later  destroy  our  liberties.  For 
myself  I  would  as  soon  be  governed  by  the  Mamalukes,  as  much  blood 
might  not  flow  for  a  time,  but  the  principal  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same,  we  may  not  think  a  like  about  the  next  President,  be  that  as 
it  may  we  seem  to  have  a  common  purpose  which  the  friends  of  Genl. 
Jackson  in  this  quarter  consider  of  more  importance  than  even  his 
election  or  than  election  of  any  one  could  be,  in  bringing  him  forward 
his  friends  however  anxiously  desired  his  success,  because  they  new  him 
to  be  a  man  of  Ellegant  Manners,  of  first  rate  sense  about  all  things, 
and  that  he  dare  do  any  thing  that  his  judgment  directed,  &  they  also 
knew  him  to  be  man  of  Integrity.  They  therefore  wished  him  Elected, 
but  they  could  not  at  the  same  time  otherwise  than  know  that  he  pos- 
sessed more  personal  popularity  amongst  the  commonallity  than  all  the 
rest  together,  hence  they  thought  him  the  only  man  in  the  union  who 
could  successfully  revise  what  they  thought  a  corrupt  system  of  govern- 
ment, (Meaning  the  caucus — the  treasury  &  Bank  influences)  but  they 
saw  a  nother  matter  as  they  thought — that  this  system  was  ga[in]ing 
strength  in  this  state  &  that  there  was  no  other  who  could  successfully 
oppose  it  now  hence  we  have  made  a  Dash,  &  when  Virginia  thought  she 
had  us  fast  by  the  throat,  she  had  a  shot  thrown  in  her  Hull  just  between 
Wind  &  water  as  we  tlimk.  The  effect  will  be  to  detach  Pennsylvania 
from  the  two  other  great  states — I^.  Y.  &  Virgi^. — &  they  will  soon  fall 
out  themselves — &c  &c — The  great  point  to  be  gained  is  to  put  down  a 
caucus  &  this  the  people  will  do  if  pains  is  taken — remember  this  that 
Jackson  is  the  only  man  now  alive  through  &  by  whom  the  people  can 
be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity.  The  millitia  have  all  heard 
of  him  and  their  millitary  spirit  can  be  brought  out  about  this  however 
we  shall  not  dispute,  for  I  consider  the  great  point  is  to  restore  the 
people  to  their  rights.  I  am  inclined  however  to  think  that  Virginia 
has  too  fast  hold  of  your  state.  May  it  not  be  that  the  good  people  have 
thought  of  Mr.  Macon  for  Vice  President,  &  that  they  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  this  could  not  happen  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
Treasury.  I  know  that  some  of  his  relations  think  of  him  for  that 
office,  and  to  which  I  have  no  objection — but  it  may  account  for  some 
of  the  movements  in  your  state,  I  will  in  a  day  or  two  send  you  a 
pamphlet.  The  time  may  come  &  is  now  when  it  could  be  profitably 
used  it  is  the  best  production  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  it  will  let 
you  into  the  feelings  of  Jacksons  friends — him  &  Calhoun  are  personal 
friends.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  their  supporters  may  not  be  political 
ones  at  least  so  far  as  to  the  pulling  down  this  villianous  system  &  how 
done  &  I  am  satisfied. 

I  am  &c  Sir, 

Pleasant  M.  Miller. 
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B.  B.  Smith*^  to  Charles  Fisher. 

Raleigh  24th  January,  1824. 
My  dear  Sir: 

By  the  mail  of  yesterday  morning,  I  received  your  esteemed  favour, 
&  for  which,  I  thank  you.  The  letter's  enclosed  in  it,  from  Mr.  Giles,^^ 
showed  to  the  Committee,  and  I  assure  you,  they  are  pleased  at  the 
cheering  intelligence.  All  things  thus  far,  progresses  handsomely.  Our 
cause  with  the  people,  is  becoming  daily  more  popular,  and  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  succeed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  if  the  friends  of 
Jackson,  who  seem  to  be  intoxicated  with  military  glory,  do  not  start 
a  ticket  for  him,  of  which  I  am  now,  more  afraid  than  ever;  but  I 
hope  they  will  be  dissuaded  from  it.  Genl.  Bryan,  of  Granville, '^'^ 
has  been  here,  endeavouring  in  conjunction  with  Colo.  Polk,^^  &  Wm. 
Drew,^^  (who  has  just  enlisted  under  their  banner),  to  get  up  a  ticket 
for  old  hickory.  Dr.  B  [urges]  •'^'^  fell  in  with  them,  and  told  them  the 
consequences  of  so  impolitic  a  step;  that  they  would  ruin  Mr.  Calhoun, 
prostrate  themselves,  &  finally  thereby,  secure  for  Crawford,  the  vote  of 
j^orth  Carolina,  which  in  fact  would  be  just  into  the  hands  of  the 
radicals;  &  what  they  have  all  along  been  aiming  to  effect.  I  think 
this  conversation  had  its  influence  for  the  time;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
will  not  consent  to  drop  their  man.  I  have  just  noAV  rec'd  from  my 
friends  at  Washington  an  able  reply  to  Cassius.    It  will  be  inserted  in 

*•'  B.  B.  Smith  entered  the  mercantile  business  in  Raleigh  about  1800  and  became  post- 
master, a  position  he  was  holding  during  the  campaign  of  1824.  Smith  seems  to  have  been 
the  corresponding  member  of  the  secret  Calhoun  committee  organized  by  Fisher  and  others 
perhaps  during  the  legislature  of  1823.  In  the  work  of  forming  an  electoral  ticket  and 
promoting  the  Calhoun  campaign  in  general,  the  committee  kept  in  close  touch  Avith  Fisher 
who  appears  to  have  controlled  its  decisions  to  a  considerable  extent.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  II,  415  ;  M.  N.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh  from  Its 
Foundation  in  1792  xvith  Sketches  of  Wake  County  and  Its  Important  Towns,   68. 

*'  John  Giles  of  Rowan  County,  was  clerk  of  Rowan  County  Court  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  1829,  but  declined  due  to  ill  health.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1835.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  II,  390-391; 
A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,   898. 

*^  Probably  General  Joseph  H.  Bryan  of  Granville  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate  in  1821  and  an  early  and  active  worker  for  Jackson.  He  was  in  Raleigh  early  in 
1824  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Granville  wrote  many  letters  in  promotion  of  an  electoral 
ticket  which  would,  if  successful,  give  Jackson  the  vote  of  North  Carolina.  A  Manual  of 
North  Carolina,  1913,  622;  Jos.  H.  Bryan  to  Col.  William  Polk,  Roanoke,  3  miles  below 
Plymouth,  April  9,  1824.  Wm.  Polk  MSS.,  in  Library  of  Congress  (copies  in  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission). 

*^  Col.  Wm.  Polk,  1758-1834,  of  Raleigh,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  surveyor  general  of 
western  North  Carolina,  later  Tennessee,  and  a  representative  of  Davidson  County  in  the 
North  Carolina  legislature,  1786.  He  was  a  representative  of  Mecklenburg  County  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  1787,  1790,  1791;  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  North 
Carolina,  1791-1808;  councilor  of  state,  1806;  and  president  of  the  State  Bank  at  Raleigh, 
1811-1819.  Polk  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  the  educational,  business,  fra- 
ternal, and  political  life  of  the  State.  In  pohtics  he  was  a  Federalist.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biograph- 
ical History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  361-368;  Polk  MSS. 

**  William  Drew  of  Halifax  County,  was  a  representative  of  the  Town  of  Halifax  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  1803,  1809,  1813,  1814.  1816;  and  attorney-general  of  North  Carolina, 
1816-1825.     A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,   444,    637. 

^^  Dr.  A.  S.  H.  Burges,  of  Raleigh,  was  a  surgeon  general  of  the  North  Cai-olina  militia, 
1814,  and  prominent  in  the  early  life  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh.  He  was  active  in  behalf 
of  Calhoun  but  supported  Jackson  after  Calhoun  was  eliminated  from  the  contest.  M.  deL. 
Haywood,  "Thomas  and  Henry  John  Burges,"  The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  XXIII,  73  ; 
A.  S.  H.  Burges  to  Col.  William  Polk,  Washington,  May  29,   1824.     Polk  MSS. 
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the  next  Star,  and  will  be  followed  up  by  other  number's/^  I  have 
written  for  the  Register,^^  a  p's  calling  on  them  to  publish  the  names 
of  the  Caucus  men,  and  at  the  same  time  I  give  Mr.  "Cassius,"  a 
pretty  severe  lashing.^^  I  have  gotten  a  young  man  to  Copy  it,  and 
shall  send  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Register  this  evening.  I  fully  calculate 
they  will  refuse  to  insert  it;  If  they  do,  it  will  be  published  in  the  Star, 
&  in  this  way,  we  shall  be  up  to  old  Ruffin.°* 

Enclosed,  you  will  find  the  Judgment  vs.  Ruffin,  with  the  County 
Seal  &  Clerks  Certificate. 

I  wish  you  would  inform  us,  who  is  to  be  the  elector  in  the  Chatham 
district,  &  also  in  the  Guilford  district.  The  names  of  all  the  elector's 
should  be'  announced  as  soon  as  possible.^^  My  correspondent  writes  by 
this  days  Mail,  from  Washington  City,  that  the  meeting  &  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Citizens  of  Washington  ^o.  C.^^  has  had  a  wonderful  effect 
there.  We  could  have  a  meeting  here,  &  so  could  you,  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  the  same  purpose ;  but  I  am  afraid  if  the  thing  is  started  in  earnest, 
that  Jackson  &  Crawford  too,  would  be  recommended  in  too  many  places ; 
so  I  think  it  best  to  be  silent.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter? 
Judge  Potter^^  has  written  to  Genl.  Love,^®  telling  him  that  he  thinks 
it  most  advisable  to  reconcile  all  parties,  for  him  to  consent  to  offer  on 

"  The  "Cassius"  attacks  on  Calhoun's  administration  of  the  War  Department,  written 
perhaps  by  Mahlon  Dickerson  and  sent  from  Washington  by  Lewis  Williams  to  Bartlett 
Yancy,  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register  of  January  9,  16,  20,  27,  1824  under  the  title 
"Economy — Mr.  Calhoun."  The  replies  to  "Cassius"  signed  "One  of  the  People,"  were  pub- 
lished in  The  Star  of  January  23,  30,  February  6,  13,  1824  under  the  title  "Economy — Mr. 
Calhoun." 

"  The  Raleigh  Register,  established  by  Joseph  Gales  in  1799  as  the  organ  of  the  Republican 
party,  soon  become  the  most  influential  paper  in  the  State.  It  was  a  leader  in  the  political 
upheaval  of  1800 ;  but  it  gradually  became  conservative,  advocating  Crawford  and  opposing 
the  revolt  in  1824  and  later  becoming  the  leading  Whig  paper  in  the  State.  It  was  in 
existence  until  1885.     W.  K.  Boyd,  The  Federal  Period,   1783-1860,   375. 

"  Smith's  article,  "The  Caucus  Candidate,"  being  refused  publication  by  the  Register, 
appeared  in  The  Star  of  February  6  and  13  under  the  signature,  "A  Patron."  The  first 
number  had  a  long  introduction  dealing  with  the  Register's  refusal  and  requesting  The  Star 
to  publish.  It  asked  for  publication  of  the  names  of  those  attending  the  Crawford  legislative 
caucus  in  December.  The  second  number  replied  to  "Cassius,  '  declaring  that  his  articles 
were  not  original  as  pretended  but  had  already  appeared  in  northern  papers, 

"  William  Ruffin  was  a  member  of  the  Crawford  committee  of  correspondence.  Raleigh 
Register,  December  26,  1823. 

•^  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  only  W.  A.  Blount,  Josiah  Crudup,  and  James 
Mebane  had  been  announced  as  electoral  candidates  on  the  People's  ticket.  The  Star,  Janu- 
ary 16,   1824. 

69  rpjjg  "numerous  and  respectable"  meeting  at  Washington  on  January  8  recommended 
Calhoun  for  president,  William  A.  Blount  as  elector,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence to  promote  the  success  of  the  People's  ticket.  Blount  was  the  first  nominee  for 
the  People's  ticket.     The  Star,  January  16,   1824. 

"  Henry  Potter,  1765-1857,  of  Granville  County,  was  United  States  judge  of  the  fifth 
circuit,  1801 ;  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  beginning  in  1802;  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1799- 
1857;  author  of  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  (1816),  and  associate  compiler  with  John 
L.  Taylor  and  Bartlett  Yancy  of  a  revision  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  North-Carolina. 
2  vols.  (Raleigh,  1821.)  Judge  Pott«r  was  at  first  active  for  Calhoun  and  later  for  Jack- 
son. The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  XI,  259;  Henry  Potter  to  William 
Polk,  Washington,  N.  C,   October  22,   1824.      Polk  MSS. 

**  Thomas  Love,  of  Haywood  County,  was  born  in  Virginia  about  1730,  fought  in  the 
Revolution,  moved  to  East  Tennessee  and  thence  about  1790  to  what  was  Burke  County,  later 
Buncombe,  and  then  Haywood,  North  Carolina.  He  represented  Buncombe  in  1797,  1798, 
1799,  1800,  1801,  1802,  1803,  1804,  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808,  and  Haywood  in  1809,  1810, 
1811,  1814,  1815,  1817,  1818,  1819  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Haywood  in  the  state 
Senate,  1823,  1824,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828.  In  1812,  he  was  councilor  of  state.  He  died 
about  1830.  The  Love  family  had  immense  land  holdings  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  families  in  Haywood  County.  W.  C.  Allen,  Centennial  of  Haywood  County,  55 ; 
A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  430,  514-515,  645-646. 
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the  peoples  ticket,  instead  of  his  hrother,^^  or  John  McDowell.^^  The 
Judge  "says  he  is  satisfied  that  Thos.  will  do  better  than  Robt.  Love. 
He  states  that  he  knows  Robt.  to  be  a  very  obstinate  man,  &  if  elected 
to  support  Jackson,  he  would  vote  for  no  other  man,  but  not  so  with 
the  Genl.  he  will  vote  for  Calhoun  if  he  stands  the  best  chance." 

Our  friends  at  Washington,  write  that  they  have  the  most  "cheering 
news  from  'N.  York,  that  Calhoun  counts  55  fast  friends  in  the  H.  R; 
and  that  the  Law  will  pass,  giving  to  the  people  the  right  to  choose 
the  electors  by  Genl.  ticket;  that  the  contest  will  be  between  Calhoun  & 
Clay,  and  th[at]  no  fears  are  entertained  as  to  the  result. 

We  shall  I  think  probably  give  the  names  of  Genl.  M.  Stokes,^'^  Genl. 
Forney,^-  Thos.  Settle,^^  Jo's  Hawkins,^*  Genl.  Dudley,«^  Dr.  Mar- 
tin^^  &  Walter  F.  Leake  esqr.^^  in  the  Star,  of  next  week.^^  How  has  it 
happened,  that  the  West.  Carolinian,  did  not  give  the  names  of  the  three 
gentlemen  announced  in  the  last  Star?^^  The  peoples  ticket  should  be 
given  every  week,  as  the  names  of  the  other  gentlemen,  are  added,  until 
it  is  completed,  &  then  should  he  constantly  before  the  people.  An  Edi- 
torial Article,  as  each  riame  is  added,  would  have  a  good  effect.  You 
will  see  that  Lawrence'^  has  replied  to  the  Register  &  put  the  same  close 
question.   Let  me  hear  from  you.  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Your  obt.  Svt. 

B.  B.  Smith. 

**  Robert  Love,  1760-1845,  of  Haywood  County,  a  native  of  Virginia  Avho  fought  in  the 
Revolution,  moved  to  East  Tennessee  and  thence  to  western  North  Carolina.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  assembly  from  Washington  County  (later  Tennessee),  1789; 
espoused  the  state  of  North  Carolina  in  the  controversy  with  the  state  of  Franklin ;  was 
state  senator  from  Buncombe  Countj-,  1793,  1794,  1795;  prominent  in  establishing  Haywood 
County  and  the  town  of  Waynesville;  clerk  of  the  court  of  Haywood  County  and  a  great 
land  holder.     W.  C.  Allen,  op.  cit.,  51-53;  A  Marntal  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  514,   840. 

'*>  Probably  John  McDowell,  of  Rutherford  County,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1820,   1821.     A  Manual  of  North  Caroiina,  1913,   797. 

"  Montfort  Stokes. 

"  Peter  Forney. 

"Thomas  Settle,  1789-1857,  of  Rockingham  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1816,  1826,  1827,  1828,  and  speaker  in  1828;  House  of  Representatives,  1817-1821, 
declining  re-election;  and  judge  of  superior  court,  1832-1857.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina, 
1913,   448,   468,    785,   921. 

«'  Probably  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hawkins,  1785-1842,  of  Warren  Countj',  who  was  a  state 
senator,  1812,  1813;  state  comptroller,  1821-1827;  and  trustee  of  the  state  university,  1824- 
1827.  Dr.  Hawkins  was  an  active  supporter  of  Jackson  later  in  the  campaign.  A  Manual 
of  North  Carolina,  1913,  442,  836;  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1795-1924,  266;  Jos.  W.  Hawkins  to  Col.  William  Polk,  Shocco  Springs,  August  6,  1824. 
Polk  MSS. 

"^  E.  B.  Dudley,  1789-1855,  of  New  Hanover  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  Town  of  Wilmington,  1816,  1817,  1834,  1835;  Jacksonian  Democrat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1829-1831;  first  governor  elected  by  the  people,  1836-1841;  and 
president  of  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad  Co.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913, 
418,   719-720,   926;  B.  D.  C,  922;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  V,   480-481. 

**  Dr.  William  Martin,  of  Pasquotank  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1814;   and  of  the  state  Senate,   1818,   1819,   1820.     A  Manu^il  of  North  Carolina,   1913,    747. 

"^Walter  F.  Leake,  1799-1879,  of  Richmond  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1831;  and  of  the  state  Senate,  1832;  presidential  elector  1824,  1852;  member  of  the 
state  Convention  of  1861;  and  trustee  of  the  state  university,  22  years.  A  Manual  of  North 
Carolina,  1913,  776,  896;  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North  Caroiina,  1795 
1924,   357. 

'^  Only  the  names  of  Leake  and  Dudley  were  announced  in  The  Star  of  January  30.  Wil- 
liam Martin  and  Peter  Forney  were  announced  in  the  issues  of  February  6  and  13,  respec- 
tively. In  March  the  task  of  completing  the  People's  ticket  fell  to  the  Jackson  leaders  who 
announced  the  candidacy  of  Montfort  Stokes  in  the  Western  Carolinian  of  March  23.  Haw- 
kins and  Settle  were  not  placed  on  the  People's  ticket. 

**  Josiah  Crudup,  James  Mebane,  William  A.  Blount.     The  Star,  January   16,   1824. 

''^  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Star.  An  editorial  in  the  issue  of  January  23 
attempted  to  defend  the  methods  used  in  choosing  the  People's  ticket  and  asked  the 
Register  for  the  names  of  those  attending  the  Crawford  caucus  of  December  24. 
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B.  B.  Smith  to  Charles  Fisher. 

Raleigh  7th  February  1824. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  esteemed  favour  by  the  mail  of  yesterday,  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  receive  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  The  Committee^^  met  last 
evening  to  Consult  on  the  subject  of  fixing  upon  an  elector  for  the 
Warren  district,  but  could  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. — We  do 
not  like  either  Johnston  or  Williams,  if  we  can  do  better.  It  was 
therefore  agreed,  that  Judge  Potter  should  write  immediately  to  Colo. 
Cad.  Jones'^  of  Halifax,  who  is  said  to  be  a  warm  Calhoun  man,  and 
get  him  to  enquire  who  would  be  the  most  fit  man  to  start  in  his  own 
district,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ^Northampton  district.  Jesse  A.  Dawson,^^ 
has  been  suggested  as  a  very  fit  person,  provided  he  is  on  our  side.  Colo. 
Jones,  however  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  hope,  will  give  us  the 
necessary  information. 

I  see  from  the  W.  Carolinian,  that  Genl.  Forney,  has  been  nominated 
at  a  public  meeting.  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  We  shall  add  his  name  to  the 
P.  ticket  in  the  next  Star.'^*  How  has  it  happened  that  you  or  Mr.  Giles, 
have  not  been  announced  in  your  district?"^  I  am  afraid  we  are  getting 
on  almost  too  tardily.  Our  ticket  ought  to  be  fitted  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  kept  constantly  before  the  people.  You  should  have  it 
given  in  your  paper^^  every  week,  accompanied  with  a  handsome  edi- 
torial article. 

The  Committee  maturely  considered  your  suggestion,  in  regard  to 
calling  ours,  the  Peoples  &  not  the  Calhoun  ticket.  They  are  still  of  the 
opinion  tho',  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  the  Calhoun  ticket,  yet, 
as  it  has  thus  far,  been  announced  as  such,  &,  a  deep  impression  has 
already  made  in  its  favour,  they  have  concluded  in  all  future  annuncia- 
tions simply  to  call  it  the  Peoples  ticket.  It  is  possible,  by  this  course, 
the  friends  of  Jackson  may  become  reconciled,  but  they  are  an  obstinate 
sett.  They  say  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that  the  Peoples  ticket,  in 
the  event  Calhoun  should  be  out  of  the  question,  would  support  Jackson, 
should  he  stand  the  best  chance,  they  would  unite  heart  &  hand  in  its 

^  The  secret  Calhoun  committee. 

"^"^  Cadwallader  Jones,  of  Halifax,  later  of  Orange  County,  was  a  man  of  considerable  Avealth 
and  influence.  He  served  for  sometime  as  president  of  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company. 
A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Internal  Improvements, 
1820-1821,  34-39,  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

"'  Jesse  A.  Dawson,  of  Halifax  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1816, 
1817,  1818,  1820,  1821.  He  was  defeated  in  the  Halifax  district  by  Hutchins  G.  Burton  in 
the  Congressional  election  of  August  14,  1823.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  640; 
Rale.idh  Register,  August  22,  1823. 

'^*  Peter  Forney's  nomination  by  a  "large  meeting"  of  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  County  held 
in  Januarj'  at  the  court  house  in  Lincolnton  was  announced  in  the  Western  Carolinian  of 
February  3  and  in  The  Star  of  February  13. 

'^  On  February  18,  a  "very  numerous  and  respectable  assemblage"  of  citizens  of  Rowan 
and  Davidson  counties  met  at  the  courthouse  in  Salisbury  and  recommended  John  Giles  as 
an  electoral  candidate  on  the  People's  ticket.     Western  Carolinian,  February  24,  1824. 

■">  The  reference  is  evidently  to  the  Western  Carolinian. 
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support.  Genl.  Calvin  Jones/'^  called  on  me  yesterday  to  ascertain  for 
whom,  the  Peoples  elector's  would  vote,  should  Mr.  Calhoun  be  out  of 
the  question.  I  told  him  for  the  most  popular  anti-caucus  candidate — 
Genl.  Jachson  or  Mr.  Adams.  He  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  but  ob- 
served, he  thought  there  ought  to  be  5  or  6  Jackson  Men  on  it.  I  told 
him  I  expected  there  would  be  3  or  4,  and  after  this  he  seemed  to  be 
pretty  well  contented.  But  I  think  notwithstanding  all  his  apparent 
acquiescence  in  our  arrangements,  that  he,  &  others,  if  they  could,  would 
instantly  start  an  entire  ticket  for  Jackson.  They  say  that  a  Jackson 
ticket,  would  beat  both  the  Crawford  &  Calhoun  ticket;  but  I  am 
far  from  believing  this.  I  am  glad  you  wrote  to  Colo.  Polk.  I  hope 
his  son^s  handsome  Circular,'^  &  your  letter,^^  will  put  a  damper  on  his 
feelings. 

Our  Accts.  from  Washington,  are  most  cheering  indeed,  of  all  which. 
Dr.  B  [urges]  ^'^  has  promised  to  give  you  a  full  acct.  by  this  mail. 
Jackson  in  Penns.^^,  is  out  of  the  question — we  need  not  fear  him — 
Calhoun,  has  planted  his  standard  and  victory  &  Glory  will  surround 
it.  I  think  I  see  y[ou]  in  the  Observer®^ — It  is  a  handsome  piece  and 
much  to  the  purpose.  '^One  of  the  People"  in  the  "Star,"  too,  you  will 
see,  puts  it  to  ''Cassius,"  in  style.^^  You  will  also  observe,  that  I  have 
given  old  Gales  &  Co,*^  a  blowing  up  for  refusing  to  publish  "A  Patron." 
It  pleases  the  people  here  exceedingly.  The  2d  Ko.  is  very  severe  on 
"Cassius"^* — it  will  make  you  laugh. 

I,  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  since  you  left  here,  saw  Mr.  Crudup. 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and  he  promises  to  write  as  you  suggested. 
He  says  he  has  got  all  the  people  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 

^^  Calvin  Jones,  1775-1846,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  located  at  Smithfield,  Johnston 
County  about  1795  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  a  medical  treatise, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society  in  1799,  and  perhaps  the  first 
physician  in  North  Carolina  to  substitut-e  vaccination  for  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of 
small-pox.  He  represented  Johnston  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1799  and  1802. 
After  moving  to  Raleigh  about  1803,  he  became  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  and  repre- 
sented Wake  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1807.  From  1808  to  1815  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Thomas  Henderson,  Jr.,  in  editing  and  publishing  The  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Raleigh.  In  1808,  Dr.  Jones  was  chosen  adjutant-general;  in  1813,  major  general; 
and  in  1814,  quartermaster  general  of  the  detached  militia  of  North  Carolina.  General 
Jones  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  North  Carolina,  1817-1820. 
About  1820,  he  took  up  residence  on  a  plantation  in  Wake  County  where  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  removal  to  Tennessee  about  1832.  In  politics,  he 
was  first  a  Federalist  and  later  a  Whig.  M.  deL.  Haywood,  "Calvin  Jones,  Physician, 
Soldier,   and  Freemason,"  The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  XIX,   3-35. 

"  Thomas  G.  Polk,  1791-1869,  of  Mecklenburg  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1823,  1824,  1825.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  699-700.  The  Western 
Carolinian  of  January  27  published  an  extract  from  his  circular  condemning  the  caucus 
and  supporting  the  People's  ticket,  which  it  praised  as  "wholesome  republican  doctrine."  The 
extract  was  copied  by  The  Star  of  February  6. 

■^9  Charles  Fisher  to  William  Polk,  February  3,  1824.     Polk  MSS. 

8"  Dr.  A.  S.  H.  Burges. 

8^  Probably  the  Fayetteville  Observer.  This  paper  supported  the  People's  ticket.  While 
regarding  Calhoun  as  highly  qualified,  it  preferred  Adams  for  the  presidency. 

^  Cf.  supra,  note   51. 

*'  The  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  Joseph  Gales,  an  English  printer,  bookseller,  and 
radical  editor  of  Sheffield,  came  to  Philadelphia  as  a  political  refugee  in  1795.  He  moved  to 
Raleigh  and  in  1799  established  the  Register  which  became  the  organ  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State.     S.  A.  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  159. 

^*  Cf.  supra,  note  53. 
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&;  among  others,  Colo.  Hinton,^^  the  Brother  in  Law  of  Seawell.^^  He 
will  come  out  before  very  long  with  a  Circular, — and  he  thinks  it  will 
do  a  good  deal  of  good.  He  presents  you  his  warm  compliments.  Let 
me  hear  from  you. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  B.  Smith. 

*^  Probably  Charles  D.  Hinton  of  Wake  County,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1820, 
1821,  1832,  and  of  the  state  Senate,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1833.  A  Manual  of  North 
Carolina,  1913,   829-830. 

*"  Henry  Seawell,  1772-1835,  of  Wake  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1797,  1799,  1800,  1801,  1802,  1810,  1812;  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina,  1803-1808; 
judge  of  superior  court,  1813-1819,  1832-1835;  state  senator,  1821,  1822,  1823,  1824,  1825, 
1826,  1831,  1832;  member  of  the  convention  of  1835;  and  commissioner  and  arbiter  in  1823 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  certain  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  S.  A. 
Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  394-397;  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina, 
1913,    444,    448,    828-830. 
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The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  three  essays  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  proposed  by  the  conventions  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  North  Carolina,  with  minorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land; a  letter  from  Samuel  Kramsh  to  Abraham  Steiner  relative  to 
George  Washington  while  on  his  southern  tour;  a  letter  from  Alex- 
ander Martin  to  Frederick  William  Marshall  relative  to  Washington's 
address  ;  and  obituary  notices. 
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NUMBER  ONE^ 

POLITICAL 


Remarks  on  the  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  proposed  by  the 
conventions  of  Massachusetts,^  New-Hampshire,^  New-York,'^  Vir- 
ginia,^ South-Carolina,^  and  North-Carolina,'^  with  the  minorities 
of  Pennsylvania^  and  Maryland.^  By  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin}^ 
D.  D.  &  M.  A.  P.  S}^  of  Philadelphia. 

^  Fayette ville  Gazette,  Sept.  14,  1789.  This  is  not  the  entire  discussion,  because  the  issues 
of  the  Fayetteville  Gazette  in  which  it  was  published  are  not  available. 

"Massachusetts  ratified  the  Constitution  on  Feb.  6,  1788  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168;  but 
recommended  that  nine  amendments  be  introduced  into  the  Federal  Constitution.  Elliot, 
Jonathan,  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conventions  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, Vol.  II,  pp.  180-840.      (Hereafter  cited  as  Debates.) 

^  New  Hampshire  ratified  the  Constitution  July  21,  1788  by  a  vote  of  57  to  46  proposing 
12  articles  of  an  amendment.  Schouler,  James,  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  Constitution,  Vol.  I,  p.  66n,  (Hereafter  cited  as  Schouler)  ;  Bancroft,  George, 
History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the   United  States  of  America,  p.   437. 

*  New  York  ratified  the  Constitution  on  July  26,  1788  by  a  vote  of  30  to  27  proposing  a 
declaration  of  rights  and  thirty-two  amendments,  Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.  II,  p.  386;  McMaster, 
John  B.,  A  Hi-story  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  499. 

^Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution  on  June  25,  1788  by  a  vote  of  89  to  79,  but  provided 
for  a  declaration  of  rights  and  twenty  amendments.  Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  592-598; 
Bancroft,  George,  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  p.  436. 
(Hereafter  cited  as  Bancroft.) 

«  South  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution  May  23,  1788  by  a  vote  of  140  to  73.  Elliot's 
Debates,  Vol.  IV,  p.   325;   Bancroft,  p.  420. 

■^  North  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution  Nov.  21,  1789.  The  first  convention  met 
July  25,  1788,  but  failed  to  ratify  or  reject  the  Constitution.  It  proposed  a  declaration  of 
rights,  and  twenty-six  amendments.     Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.   IV,  p.  240. 

*  Pennsylvania  ratified  the  Constitution  Dec.  12,  1787  by  a  vote  of  46  to  23.  A  proposal 
to  recommend  a  bill  of  rights  and  fifteen  amendments  was  defeated  in  the  convention  by  a 
vote  of  46  to  23.  Schouler,  Vol.  I,  p.  58;  McMaster,  John  B.,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Federal  Constitution,  1787-1788,  pp.  422-26. 

*  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitution  April  28,  1787  by  a  vote  of  63  to  11.  A  proiDosal  to 
recommend  fifteen  amendments  was  defeated  in  the  convention.  Schouler,  Vol.  I,  p.  61 ; 
Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.  II,   pp.   511-13. 

^**  Nicholas  Collin  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1744.  After  completing  his  education,  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  America  to  minister  to  his  countrymen  who  had  settled  there.  He  reached 
America  on  May  12,  1770,  but  at  first  had  no  special  charge  assigned  to  him.  He  served 
in  New  Jersey  at  different  places.  He  also  made  some  scientific  investigations.  He  received 
the  Magellanic  premium  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  for  an  original  paper  on 
the  subject,  "A  Piece  of  Mechanism  Called  an  Elevator."  He  was  a  member  of  the  society 
until  his  death  Oct.  7,  1831.  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  365. 

^^  Member  of  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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(Continued  from  our  last.) 

11^  treating  a  momentous  and  difficult  subject,  my  reasoning  may 
sometimes  jar  with  the  principles  of  many  enlightened  persons;  but  my 
pen  shall  be  guided  by  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
union,  and  by  a  sacred  regard  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  without 
even  the  least  tincture  of  well-meant  dissimulation.  This  is  odious  to  a 
candid  mind,  and  justifiable  only  by  extreme  necessity.  Happily  the 
federal  cause  does  not  want  such  a  paltry  resource :  the  better  we  under- 
stand our  true  situation,  the  more  unanimous,  pleasing,  and  effectual 
will  be  the  pursuit  of  our  common  interest.  With  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
I  can  also  execute  my  design,  without  reflecting  on  men  or  parties.  I 
discuss  with  modest  freedom  the  actions  of  public  bodies,  without  any 
criticism  of  their  motives,  or  distinction  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
them:  only  observing  that  the  minority  of  Maryland  was  but  eleven; 
that  the  amendments  were  more  or  less  approved  of  in  the  several  states ; 
and  that  those  proposed  by  Massachusetts  and  South-Carolina  are  but 
few;  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  much  more  apparent 
than  real  dissention  about  the  constitution. 

Our  attention  is  naturally  first  attracted  by  this  extensive  amend- 
ment— "That  it  be  explicitly  declared,  that  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  by  the  constitution,  are  reserved  to  the  several  states,  to  be  by 
them  exercised." — Ratification  by  Massachusetts,  first  am.[endment] 
Ditto,  by  ]^ew-Hampshire,  ISTorth-Carolina,  Virginia;  second  by  South- 
Carolina  ;  first,  in  the  address  of  the  minority  of  Maryland,  and  eleventh 
in  that  of  the  minority  of  Pennsylvania — all  in  words  nearly  the  same. 
The  convention  of  ^ew-York  probably  supposed  that  so  many  other 
pointed  amendments  made  this  needless.  The  minority  of  Pennsylvania 
enforce  it  by  this  addition,  "that  the  sovereignty  and  independency  of 
the  several  states  shall  be  retained."  Virginia  and  JSTorth-Carolina 
strengthen  it  by  this  farther  amendment  (seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
respectively)  "That  those  clauses  which  declare  that  Congress  shall  not 
exercise  certain  powers,  be  not  interpreted  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
to  extend  the  power  of  Congress;  but  that  they  be  construed  either  as 
making  exceptions  to  the  specified  powers,  where  this  shall  be  the  case, 
or  otherwise  as  inserted  merely  for  greater  caution.  The  minority  of 
Maryland  declare  the  above  amendment  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
restraining  the  general  powers  given  to  Congress  by  the  first  and  last 
paragraph  of  the  eight  section  of  articles  first,  and  the  second  part  of 
the  6th  article;  those  dangerous  expressions  by  which  the  bills  of  rights 
and  constitutions  of  the  several  states  may  be  repealed  by  the  laws  of 
Congress,  in  some  degree  moderated,  and  the  exercise  of  constructive 
power  wholly  prevented. 

A  careless  observer  must  perceive  a  fearful  distrust  in  these  strong 
barriers.   Waving  for  a  moment  any  superiority,  and  putting  the  federal 
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head  on  a  level  with  the  several  state  governments,  would  it  not  be  a 
fair  bargain  to  make  this  counter  declaration,  that  every  power,  whose 
operation  is  not  evidently  confined  within  the  affairs  of  a  particular 
state,  shall  explicitly  be  deemed  federal?  The  real  truth  is,  that  a  very 
nice  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
states,  especially  in  this  early  stage  of  the  union. — The  constitution 
has,  therefore,  in  explicitly  granting  some  powers,  and  expressly  refusing 
others,  traced  this  limit  Vv^ith  all  the  accuracy  that  is  practicable.  It 
leaves,  as  it  were,  a  small  vacant  place  between  the  two  parties,  and 
says,  "the  federal  government  may  in  the  necessary  exertions  for  the 
general  good,  sometimes  go  out  of  its  usual  career;  but  it  shall  never 
trespass  on  the  proper  grounds  of  the  states :  in  the  same  manner  any 
state  may  occasionally  step  over  its  proper  line  into  this  common  walk ; 
but  shall  not  touch  the  federal  rights  of  the  union." — This  is  right  and 
generous:  nor  will  it  produce  any  contention,  while  both  parties  have 
a  tolerable  share  of  reason  and  equity. 

I  scruple  not  to  assert,  that,  without  some  constructive  power,  the 
federal  government  will  not  be  adequate  to  every  emergency,  and  I  will 
prove  it  by  examples.  Suppose  the  plague,  or  a  similar  epidemic  dis- 
temper should  visit  this  country:  it  is  a  national  affair;  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  state,  that  not  only  its  neighbours,  but  the  re- 
motest states  may  stop  the  rapid  contagion :  the  federal  government  must 
then  concert  general  measures ;  rouse  the  indolent ;  and  check  the  selfish, 
who  might  reap  some  benefit  from  the  calamities  of  a  sister  state.  How 
much  have  we  already  suffered  from  the  Hessian  fly,  and  what  may  we 
not  suffer  from  its  rapid  progress?  Should  not  the  federal  government 
offer  premiums  for  an  effectual  remedy,  or  make  other  salutary  regula- 
tions ?  The  same  reasoning  might  be  extended  to  some  other  considerable 
national  objects. 

Congress  ought  then  undoubtedly  to  have  the  power  of  "providing  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  1st  part,  8th  sect.  1st  art. 
Again,  so  far  as  the  states  grant  certain  specified  powers,  and  others, 
which  their  exigencies  may  require,  they  necessarily  grant  all  the  requi- 
site means  for  the  execution  of  them;  and  the  mode,  quality  and  degree 
of  these  means  cannot  possibly  be  strictly  defined.  I  cannot,  therefore 
see  any  impropriety  in  the  18th  part  of  the  above  section  and  article, 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  At  the 
same  time  this  constructive  power  cannot  be  very  great.  It  is  limited 
first  by  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  "general  welfare,  laws  necessary 
and  proper,"  which  express  an  object  of  great  common  utility,  and  the 
pursuit  of  it  by  means  the  best  that  can  be  had,  the  easiest,  cheapest, 
most  effectual.  Secondly — by  all  the  explicit  stipulations  of  what  Con- 
gress shall  not   do,   sect.   9,   art.   I.    These   are   clearly  and   bona  fide 
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meant  as  checks  on  the  federal  power;  to  suspect  them  as  lurking  traps 
for  the  people,  is  indeed  very  unreasonable. 

I  verily  believe,  that  if  the  federal  constitution  was  charged  with  a 
minute  regulation  of  what  may  be  expedient,  and  how  it  should  be 
done,  in  every  possible  situation,  and  with  a  scrupulous  enumeration 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  states  and  individuals,  it  would  make  a  larger 
volume  than  the  bible,  and  yet  give  rise  to  more  political  schisms,  than 
there  have  been  religious  ones  in  all  Christendom,  for  near  eighteen 
hundred  years.  A  federal  government,  clogged  with  so  many  weights, 
confined  in  every  motion,  and  lamed  in  every  limb,  would  be  an  un- 
wieldy useless  machine;  a  gigantic  monstrous  pageant  of  the  union — 
all  the  trouble  and  expence  of  it  v/ould  be  fooled  away  merely  to  gratify 
the  fickle  fancy  of  political  dreamers,  or  the  spleen  of  gloomy,  choleric 
knights-errant. 

After  all,  this  childish  jealousy  would  render  liberty  less  secure,  be- 
cause a  bold  and  artful  Congress  could  safely  invade  the  people  through 
the  holes  they  had  forgotten  to  stop,  without  any  legal  charge  of  treason ; 
as  all  that  was  not  reserved  in  such  exact  detail,  must  be  supposed 
fairly  granted. 

Every  man  of  [reason  knows],  that  he  cannot  employ  an  agent  with- 
out giving  him  some  discretionary  powers.  In  domestic  affairs,  we 
cannot  confine  a  servant  to  stiif  minute  rules :  a  blockhead  or  knave 
who  wants  them,  is  not  worth  keeping. 

That  the  federal  constitution  should  be  "the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  is  much  complained  of  by  the  minorities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  It  is  however  self-evident  that  two  foreign  powers  in  the 
same  country,  are  a  flat  contradiction;  and  that  the  United  States, 
in  reciprocally  giving  and  receiving  certain  obligations,  cannot  keep 
their  original  sovereignty  and  independence  separately,  though  they 
render  the  independency  of  the  whole  more  respectable  and  happy. — 
It  is  indispensible,  that  "all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitution,"  should,  in  case  of  collision,  prevail  over 
"the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  state:"  even  laws  made  by  construc- 
tive powers  for  the  general  welfare,  6th  art.  2d  part ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  requires  an  impartial  regard  to  the  common  good  of  the 
union,  and  by  no  means  warrants  a  sacrifice  of  the  essential  interest 
of  any  one  state  to  the  some  general  but  small  advantage  of  the  United 
States. 

That  either  the  explicit  or  constructive  powers  of  Congress,  may 
gradually  abolish  the  state  governments,  is  a  chimera  now  almost  out 
of  date.  Those  who  want  more  information  on  this  head,  may  consult 
the  well  written  address  to  the  minority  of  Pennsylvania,  signed  a 
Freeman.  There  is,  however,  yet,  a  pretty  general  and  strong  reluctance 
among  the  states,  to  make  the  necessary  concessions;  and  it  seems 
requisite  to  fix  a  general,  simple,  and  precise  idea  of  the  federal  govern- 
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ment.  It  is  formed  by  the  people,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people; 
its  first  object  is,  therefore,  to  secure  the  grand  interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  states;  the  second,  to  preserve  the  political 
powers  of  these  states,  is  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  subordinate  to 
the  first.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  every  citizen  of  America,  to 
be  protected  in  his  life,  property,  liberty,  family,  and  all  other  dear 
interests  of  human  nature;  but  whether  the  state  in  which  he  resides, 
has  such  a  particular  constitution,  is  less  material.  If  the  confed- 
eracies did  not  exist,  the  several  states  would  in  process  of  time,  undergo 
many  capital  changes  in  their  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  forms : 
probably  the  large  ones  would  even  be  divided;  why,  then,  should  we 
stickle  for  the  exact  limits  of  the  state  governments,  if  they  encroach 
upon  the  necessary  federal  government,  which  alone  is  capable  of  pro- 
tecting us  against  foreign  enemies,  and  a  dangerous  anarchy?  The 
dispute  whether  the  new  government  is  national  or  micrely  federal,  is 
therefore  in  a  great  measure  equivocal,  and  has  a  bad  tendency.  To 
a  certain  degree  it  is  national,  because  it  acts  directly  on  the  people, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  state  governments,  in  all  those  cases 
which  are  necessary  for  the  general  safety  and  welfare.  Indeed,  the 
want  of  this  direct  operation,  was  the  principal  defect  of  the  old  con- 
federacy, as  will  be  seen  in  the  examination  of  the  proposed  amendments. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Remarks  on  the  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  proposed  hy  the 
conventions  of  Massachusetts,  New -Hampshire,  New-York,  Vir- 
ginia, South-Carolina,  and  North- Carolina,  with  the  minorities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. — By  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin,  D.D, 
&  M.A.P.S  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

THE  federal  power  of  raising  a  revenue,  is  an  object  of  general  but 
various  criticism.  The  minority  of  Pennsylvania  propose,  that  "no  taxes, 
except  imposts,  and  duties  upon  goods  imported  and  exported,  and  post- 
age on  letters,  shall  be  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  Congress,"  addr.  9. 
Whether  they  mean  to  grant  duties  on  exportation,  prohibited  in  the 
constitution,  is  not  clear.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  and  merit  of  this 
amendment,  I  shall  pass  by  it  as  differing  from  all  the  rest. 

The  convention  of  ISTew-York  insists,  that  "no  capitation  tax  shall 
ever  be  laid  by  the  Congress,"  am.[endment]  15.  The  minority  of 
Maryland  means  the  same,  by  the  word  poll  tax,  am.  [endment]  9 ;  and 

^  Fayetteville  Gazette,  Sept.  21,  1789. 
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that  of  Pennsylvania  tacitly  condemns  it  among  so  many  others.  Capita- 
tion taxes  are  not  indeed,  very  eligible :  when  the  degrees  of  opulence 
among  a  people  are  numerous  and  very  unequal,  they  cannot  be  pro- 
portional and  productive,  without  a  troublesome,  and  in  some  measures 
arbitrary,  assessment.  They  may,  however,  be  occasionally  used  in 
America,  because  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  few,  comparatively,  rich  or  poor;  consequently,  a  general 
small  capitation  tax,  of  a  dollar  per  annum,  would  not  incommode  even 
day  labourers,  yet  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  It  must  also  be  re- 
marked, that  as  the  people  at  large  have  the  important  right  of  directly 
choosing  the  federal  house  of  representatives,  in  which  all  money-bills 
must  originate,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  complain  of  a  little  dispro- 
portion in  a  general  personal  tax:  if  a  person  in  that  case  pays  the 
same  as  a  rich  neighbour,  he  has  also  an  equal  vote  with  him;  and 
this  very  tax  forms  a  part  of  that  federal  revenue,  by  which  not  only 
property  but  liberty  is  protected. 

The  minority  of  Maryland  request,  that  "all  imposts  and  duties  laid 
by  Congress,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
may  be  collected,  and  shall  be  deducted  out  of  such  state's  quota  of 
the  common  or  general  expences  of  government,"  am.[endment]  13. 
The  meaning,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  is,  that  all  the  expences 
of  the  federal  government  should  be  appropriated  among  the  states 
according  to  the  census  and  number  of  representatives;  and  that  all 
imposts  and  duties,  by  virtue  of  a  general  and  uniform  law  of  Congress, 
collected  in  any  state,  shall  be  deducted  out  of  such  state's  quota. 

Virginia  and  l^orth-Carolina  demand,  that  excises,  like  direct  taxes, 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  states,  "according  to  the  census,  nor 
collected  by  Congress  in  such  state  as  will  pay  its  quota,"  am.[end- 
ment]  3. 

The  amendment  of  the  above  minority  differs  considerably  from  the 
two  just  mentioned;  and  all  three  are  unsupported  by  any  of  the  other 
conventions.  I  shall  therefore  leave  them  without  a  direct  reply,  as 
their  impropriety  will  appear  when  we  come  to  examine  the  system 
of  federal  revenue,  adopted  by  the  constitution.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  barely  take  notice  of  the  second  amendment,  proposed  by  the  conven- 
tion of  N'ew-York,  that  "Congress  do  not  impose  any  excise  on  any 
article,  except  ardent  spirits,  or  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them." 

The  general  request  of  amendments,  when  cleared  of  contradictory 
parts,  is,  that  Congress  may  not  have  recourse  to  direct  taxes ;  but  when 
the  other  sources  of  revenue  are  insufficient;  nor  then  lay  and  levy 
such,  if  the  several  states  will  in  a  reasonable  time  pay  their  quotas 
of  the  general  requisition  according  to  the  determined  census.  Their 
sense  of  the  matter  is  thus  respectively  expressed  —  that  "Congress 
do  not  lay  direct  taxes,  but  when  the  monies  arising  from  the  impost 
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and  excise  are  insufficient  for  the  public  exigencies;  nor  then,  until 
Congress  shall  have  first  made  a  requisition  upon  the  states,  to  assess, 
levy,  and  pay  their  respective  proportions  of  such  acquisition,  agree- 
ably to  the  census  fixed  in  the  said  constitution,  in  such  manner,  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  shall  think  best;  and  in  such  case,  if  any  state 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  pursuant  to  such  requisi- 
tion, then  Congress  may  assess  and  levy  such  state's  proportion,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the 
time  of  payment  prescribed  by  such  requisition,"  Massachusetts  4th  am. 
I^ew-York  3d ;  New-Hampshire  4th,  with  the  variation — impost,  excise, 
and  their  other  resources;  South-Carolina  3d,  in  words  nearly  the 
same,  with  duties,  imposts,  and  excise.  "When  Congress  shall  lay 
direct  taxes  or  excise,  they  shall  immediately  inform  the  executive 
power  of  each  state  of  the  quota  of  such  state,  according  to  the  census 
herein  directed,  which  is  proposed  to  be  thereby  raised;  and  if  the 
legislature  of  any  state  shall  pass  a  law,  which  shall  be  effectual  for 
raising  such  quota,  at  the  time  required  by  Congress,  the  taxes  and 
excise  laid  by  Congress  shall  not  be  collected  in  such  state,"  Virginia 
and  JSTorth  Carolina  3d : — "That  in  every  law  of  Congress  imposing 
direct  taxes,  the  collection  thereof  shall  be  suspended  for  a  certain 
reasonable  time,  therein  limited :  and  on  payment  of  the  sum  by  any 
state,  by  the  time  appointed,  such  taxes  shall  not  be  collected,"  minority 
of  Maryland,  3d  am.[endment]. 

It  is  then  agreed,  that  Congress  may  in  some  cases  levy  direct  taxes, 
but  not  until  a  state  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  its  quota  of  the  requisi- 
tion. But  why  will  any  state  neglect  or  refuse?  Is  it  because  the 
legislature  disapproves  of  it?  or  because  it  cannot  make  the  people 
comply  with  it?  while  the  government  of  a  state  is  popular,  its  re- 
jecting a  federal  requisition,  or  neglecting  to  collect  a  tax  laid  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  is  a  tacit  but  significant  hint  to  the  people  not  to  pay ;  nay, 
I  may  almost  say  it  is  an  express  request,  considering  how  well  the 
opinions  of  a  legislature  are  generally  known  by  the  public  prints,  and 
the  free  mingled  conversation  of  all  ranks  in  a  republic.  Can  we  suppose 
that  after  this,  the  assessors  and  collectors  of  Congress  will  dare  to 
shew  their  faces  without  being  supported  by  a  strong  military  force! 
If  the  legislature  approves  of  a  requisition  from  Congress,  it  cannot 
well  be  odious  to  a  majority  of  the  people,  considering  what  harmony 
of  sentiment  there  must  generally  be  between  the  represented  and  the 
representatives.  Therefore  a  tax  necessary  and  reasonable  may  certainly 
be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  state  government ;  if  it  is  not  done, 
such  neglect  must  proceed  from  a  wish  of  throwing  the  odium  of  the 
discontented  on  the  Congress.  Let  every  friend  to  the  union  reflect,  if 
the  events  in  either  case  are  favourable  to  federal  sentiments ! 

The  non-compliance  with  requisitions  was  an  essential  defect  of  the 
old  constitution;  and  to  mutilate  the  new  government  by  them,  is  cer- 
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tainlj  very  imprudent.  They  should,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to  be  made  use  of  or  not, 
according  to  times  and  circumstance.  As  the  stability  and  ease  of  gov- 
ernment depend  much  on  custom  and  habit,  I  think  that  the  people 
should  in  all  federal  concerns  be  directly  governed  by  federal  laws;  and 
unusual,  though  moderate  exercise  of  legal  authority,  has  often  produced 
civil  tumults. 

The  promises  of  interest  of  six  per  cent  on  quotas  of  requisition  not 
paid,  and  this  from  the  time  of  payment  prescribed  by  Congress,  held 
out  by  the  conventions  of  Massachusetts,  N"ew-Hampshire,  New-York, 
and  South-Carolina,  are  indeed  very  generous ;  but  I  sincerely  wish  that 
the  defence  of  the  union  may  never  depend  on  them;  generally  a  bad 
debtor  pays  neither  an  accumulated  interest  nor  the  principal. 

(To  he  continued.) 

NUMBEE  THREE^^ 
POLITICAL. 


Remarks  on  the  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  proposed  hy  the 
conventions  of  Massachusetts,  New -Hampshire,  New-York,  Vir- 
ginia, South-Carolina,  and  North-Carolina,  with  the  minorities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. — By  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin,  D.D. 
&  M.  A.  P.  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

WE  proceed  to  consider  the  amendments  that  regard  the  military 
power  of  the  federal  government.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  South-Carolina,  are  entirely  silent  on  this  im- 
portant subject — they  having  wisely  reflected,  that  altho'  a  friend  may 
possibly  point  that  weapon  to  my  breast,  which  I  gave  him  to  defend 
me  against  an  assassin,  yet  it  would  be  absurd  either  to  tie  his  right 
arm,  or  to  give  him  only  half  a  sword ;  especially  when  I  am  well  armed 
myself.  The  conventions  of  Virginia,  New-York,  and  North  Carolina 
request,  by  the  9th,  7th,  and  9th  amendment  respectively,  "that  no 
standing  army  or  regular  troops  shall  be  raised  or  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  in 
both  houses."  The  convention  of  New-Hampshire  requires  the  "consent 
of  three  quarters  of  the  members  of  each  branch  of  Congress,"  am. 
[endment]  10.  The  minority  of  Pennsylvania  declare  in  the  5th  part, 
that  "as  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they 
ought  not  to  be  kept  up";  that  of  Maryland  will  allow  it  on  the  same 
condition  with  the  three  first  mentioned  conventions,  4th  am. [endment]. 

^^  Fayetteville  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1789. 
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The  expression  "time  of  peace/'  is  very  equivocal:  does  it  mean  any 
time  previous  to  a  declaration  of  war?  that  whatever  hostile  intentions 
any  powers  may  betray,  or  whatever  formidable  preparations  they  may 
carry  on  by  sea  and  land,  Congress  must  not  raise  a  single  battalion, 
until  the  enemy  falls  like  a  thunder  storm  on  some  part  of  the  Union? 
It  would  be  an  unpardonable  affront  to  suppose  any  American  of  com- 
mon sense  capable  of  such  irrational  language;  to  make  him  say  it  is 
time  enough  to  raise  troops  when  Philadelphia,  IsTew-York,  or  Charles- 
ton is  taken — when  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  militia,  who  made 
head  against  a  superior  force,  are  cut  to  pieces — when  the  enemy  has 
laid  the  country  under  contribution,  and  commxitted  ravages  far  and 
near — when  my  father  or  brother  is  killed  or  taken — I  repeat  again,  so 
would  be  the  grossest  insult  to  deem  any  federal  citizen  capable  of 
such  sentiments.  The  restriction,  then,  only  means  that  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  war,  no  regular  troops  shall  be  kept  up.  But  who  shall 
be  judge  of  this?  what  symptoms  of  danger  shall  be  prescribed?  Is  it 
expected  that  any  foreign  powers  will  give  us  notice,  that  next  year, 
or  in  six  months,  they  intend  to  come  with  fifty  thousand  men  to 
cut  our  throats,  and  waste  our  country  with  fire  and  sword?  so  much 
politeness  is  not  yet  fashionable.  It  is  rather  esteemed  very  clever  to 
dart  upon  you  like  a  tyger,  when  you  least  expect  it;  and  ten  to  one 
but  you  receive  extraordinary  caresses,  assurances  of  eternal  friendship, 
&c.  &c.  just  before  your  property  and  blood  are  demanded. — If  you 
complain  of  unfair  dealing,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face,  and  call  you 
a  fool  for  not  knowing  mankind  better.  You  think  I  speak  of  the 
savages?  no;  I  mean  all  your  good  brethren  of  Adam's  race,  including 
the  most  polite  nations  of  Europe.  As  for  those  bloodhounds  of  the 
wilderness,  that  have  scalped  and  burnt  so  many  families,  I  hope  there 
is  none  among  us  so  base  and  cruel  as  hereafter  to  grudge  the  defence- 
less women  and  children  a  protection  from  the  horrid  tomahawk  and  the 
lingering  fire. 

The  words  army  or  regular  troops  being  applicable  to  small  numbers, 
extend  the  restriction  even  to  the  necessary  garrisons,  and  to  any 
military  corps  w^hich  may  be  wanted  on  the  frontiers. 

As  America  is  happily  situated  so  far  from  Europe,  and  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  wise  enough  not  to  involve  herself  in  the  vortex  of 
European  politics,  she  cannot  often  have  occasion  for  a  great  body  of 
regular  troops,  provided  the  militia  is  under  good  regulations;  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  Congress  may  be  under  necessity  of  making  con- 
siderable preparations  of  defence  some  time  before  the  enimical  power 
has  taken  off  the  mask,  and  unsheathed  the  sword,  a  restriction,  when  or 
in  what  degree  to  arm,  would  be  pernicious.  The  constitution  has  al- 
ready enacted,  that  no  appropriation  of  money  for  the  raising  and  sup- 
porting of  an  army,  shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than  two  years,  1st  art. 
8th  sec.  12  [paragraph],  a  limitation  in  fact  very  strict,  because,  if  ever 
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a  formidable  enemy  should  invade  the  United  States,  he  may  not  be 
expelled  in  that  time;  especially  as  the  federal  army  must  be  supported 
some  time  before  it  can  begin  to  act. 

On  every  important  affair,  the  national  council  ought  to  be  nearly 
unanimous,  because  the  want  of  wisdom  or  virtue  is  unpardonable;  a 
minority  of  one  fourth  itself  should  not  exist.  But  how  far  something 
more  than  a  bare  majority  may  be  constitutionally  required,  is  a  deli- 
cate question.  In  all  cases,  when  precipitancy  is  more  dangerous  than 
delay,  it  is  prudent  to  fix  a  surplus  of  majority  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  present  case,  I  apprehend,  is  quite  the  reverse — If  the 
country  is  not  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  it  will  the  sooner  invite  an 
enemy,  open  its  bosom  to  him,  and  may  receive  a  dangerous  wound 
before  the  arms  can  ward  off  the  stroke;  but  all  the  disadvantage  of 
collecting  an  army  of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  without 
eminent  necessity,  is  to  impose  some  new  taxes,  which  can  never  be 
oppressive,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  is  directly  laid  out  in  the 
country.  As  to  any  danger  to  liberty  from  such  an  army,  it  is  altogether 
visionary;  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  said 
on  that  subject.  While  the  people  have  property,  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  only  a  spark  of  noble  spirit,  the  most  corrupt  Congress  must  be 
mad  to  form  any  project  of  tyranny. 

This  fair  statement  of  the  matter  might  dispense  me  from  answering 
the  question,  why  should  not  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  agree  in  raising 
regular  troops,  if  it  is  really  necessary?  Why  do  you  surmise  that  a 
bare  majority  of  Congress  would  form  the  wicked,  absurd  scheme  of 
enslaving  the  country?  Is  not  this  much  more  improbable?  But  as  the 
subject  will  bear  a  full  examination,  I  shall  take  it  up  with  a  candid 
freedom.  Two-thirds  of  both  houses  may  not  agree  in  timely  measures 
of  defence,  for  these  reasons — 

First.  The  natural  indolence  of  individuals  and  public  bodies  is 
averse  from  any  troublesome  enterprise  while  it  possibly  can  be  avoided. 
The  national  character  of  America  is  also  rather  too  easy  than  harsh, 
and  besides,  much  influenced  by  the  peaceable  spirit  of  a  republic,  in- 
tent on  agriculture  and  trade.  The  apparent  security  of  local  situation, 
the  plausible  reasoning  of  the  minority,  and  the  fear  of  displeasing  a 
part  of  the  people  by  a  demand  of  supplies,  will  co-operate  with  this 
indolence  in  many  well-disposed  minds. 

Secondly.  As  property  and  pecuniary  interest  are  rather  over  valued 
by  too  many,  perhaps  even  some  delegates  in  Congress  may  not  consider, 
that  gold  must  be  defended  by  steel;  that  honour  and  humanity  forbid 
a  true  American  to  expose  his  country  to  disgrace  and  his  fellow-citizen 
to  danger;  that  a  single  drop  of  patriotic  blood  should  not  be  sold  to 
keep  a  dollar  more  in  all  the  pockets  through  the  United  States. 

Thirdly.  A  numerous,  and  in  many  respects  estimable  denomination 
is  religiously  prejudiced  against  even  defensive  war;  some  of  these  may 
be  members  of  Congress,  or  influence  its  decisions  in  critical  times. 
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Fourtiily.  If  corruption  should  ever  taint  any  members  of  the  federal 
council,  it  will  be  most  dangerous  under  the  venerable  form  of  public 
spirit. — The  man,  who  in  flaming  colours,  paints  a  small  American  army 
as  the  execrable  tools  of  traiterous  tyrants,  may  be  the  very  person  who 
lets  loose  an  host  of  enemies  on  the  vitals  of  his  native  land.  A  time 
may  come  when  some  hostile  power  will  pay  a  vote  against  raising  an 
army  w4th  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Fifthly.  As  by  the  advantage  of  local  situation  and  domestic  re- 
sources, some  of  the  states  may  suffer  less  from  the  eventual  calamities 
of  war,  they  may  be  less  affected  by  the  real  magnitude  of  danger.  Such 
a  selfish  disposition  of  only  one  or  two  may  prevent  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  in  both  houses,  and  is  more  probable  than  treason  in  more  than 
one  half  of  the  Congress. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  following  letters  were  edited  and  supplied  by  Miss  Adelaide  L. 
Fries  of  Winston-Salem,  IST.  C.  The  originals  are  filed  in  the  Salem 
archives,  Winston-Salem,  JST.  C. 


SAMUEL  KRAMSH  TO  ABRAHAM  8TEINER 

Salem,  June  1,  1791. 
To 

Mr.  Abraham  Steiner^* 
at  Bethabara. 

My  dear  Br. 

You  will  not  have  the  honor  of  being  visited  of  our  illustrious  Presi- 
dent,^^ as  he  will  go  from  here  to  the  Battle  Ground  of  Guilford  to 
morrow  morning. 

Yesterday  about  5  o  clok  he  arrived,^^  and  when  he  came  this  side  the 
bridge,  the  horns  and  trumpets  were  blown  out  of  the  tavern,  and  when 
he  came  there  the  Posauns^''  from  the  Gemeinhause.^^  This  forenoon 
he  visited  the  publick  buildings  and  came  also  in  my  school.    We  had 

"  Abraham  Steiner  Avas  in  charge  of  the  store  at  Betharbara  in  1791.  Later  he  was 
ordained  and  served  various  Moravian  congregations  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  the  second 
principal  of  Salem  Academy,  well-known  school  for  girls,  which  developed  into  Salem  Col- 
lege,  Winston- Salem,   N.   C. 

^•'  President  George  Washington  was  returning  from  his  southern  tour. 

"  Many  details  of  his  visit  are  given  in  the  Diary  of  Salem,  preserved  in  the  Salem 
Archives.  A  full  translation  was  made  by  the  archivist  for  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  who 
used  it  in  his  book  Washington's  Southern  Tour,  1791.      (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1923.) 

"  A  corruption  of  Posaunen,  i.  e.  trombones. 

^8  The  Gemein  Haus  contained  the  meeting  hall,  in  which  religious  services  were  held ; 
also  the  apartments  of  the  minister,  and  the  girls'  school. 
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just  english  reading  School  out  of  Noah  Websters  American  Spelling 
book  and  as  one  boy  was  called  up  for  reading  it  happened  that  he 
read  the  following  words :  "A  cat  may  look  on  a  King/'  whereupon  he 
said  to  me,  that,  They  think  it  now  also.  This  day  abt.  9  o  clok,  he 
received  our  humble  Adress  and  gave  an  excellent  answer. ^^  After- 
wards Br.  Marshall,^^  Kohler^^  and  Benzien^^  and  also  Br.  Bagge,^^ 
Stotz^^  and  myself  had  the  honor  to  dine  with  him  and  Secretary  Major 
Jakson.^^  The  3  first  were  invited  by  the  President  adding  to  bring  3 
of  their  friends  along  with  them.  This  evening  he  will  attend  the 
meeting.  I  have  got  a  deep  impression  of  this  worthy  Character  and 
think  myself  proud  in  knowing  now  the  President  of  these  States. 

Please  to  send  me  the  Diary  of  May  as  soon  as  you  are  able.  Br. 
Benzien  will  come  to  you  next  Saturday  but  will  not  stay  on  Sunday. 
Br.  Marshall  goes  to  Friedberg  to  present  M.  Schneider.^*^  I  go  to 
Friedland. 

Your 

affectionate  Br. 

Samuel  Kramsh.'^^ 


ALEXANDER  MARTIN  TO  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 
MARSHALL 

Frederick  William  Marshall,  Esq. 
Salem. 

Danbury,  July  20,  1791. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  Favor  of  your  Letter  by  Mr.  Henderson 
containing  the  Address  of  the  Citizens  of  Salem  to  the  President  with 
his  Answer.^^  I  assure  you  I  am  much  pleased  with  that  performance 
not  only  breathing  sentiments  of  the  highest  Respect  to  the  President 
and  attachment  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  discovering 
a  Style  of  elegant  English  unusual  with  those  who  are  not  immediately 

^®  A  copy  of  the  address  made  by  the  Moravians,  and  the  original  of  President  Washing- 
ton's answer,   are  in  the  Salem  Archives. 

*"  Rev.  Frederick  WiUiam  Marshall,  long  the  leading  citizen  of  Salem. 

*^  Rev.  John  Daniel  Kohler  was  pastor  of  Salem  congregation. 

^  Christian  Lewis  Benzien,  later  administrator  of  the  estates  of  the  Unity  in  Wachovia, 
N.  C. 

^  Traugott  Bagge,  merchant  of   Salem. 

2^  Samuel  Stotz,   warden  of  Salem  congregation. 

*''  Jackson. 

^"Martin  Schneider,  who  was  to  be  pastor  of  Freidberg  congi'egation. 

2''  Samuel  Kvamsh  was  teacher  of  the  Salem  school  for  boys  in  1791.  He  was  born 
abroad,  and  was  highly  educated,  though  his  letter  shows  that  English  was  not  his  native 
language.  He  became  the  first  principal  of  the  boarding  school  for  girls,  founded  in  Salem 
in  1802.  This  letter  was  found  among  the  papers  of  his  grand-daughter,  Miss  Amy  Van 
Vleck,  who  died  in  Winston-Salem  in  1929.     The  letter  is  now  in  the  Salem  Archives. 

'"  The  Address  to  President  Washington  and  his  answer  are  noted  above.  They  are 
printed  in  full  in  Clewell's  History  of  Wachovia  and  Henderson's  Washinffton's  Southern 
Tour. 
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englisli  or  american  JSTatives.  I  have  enclosed  it  to  the  State  Printer 
at  Edenton  and  have  directed  him  to  publish  it  with  the  Answer  in  his 
paper. 

I  am  dear  Sir  with  much  Esteem  &  Respect 

your  very  humble  Servant 

Alex  Martin.^^ 

OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 
These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.    They  will  be  taken 
from  the  North  Carolina  newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

HERBERT  HAYNES,  CHARLES  GILMOUR  AND  JUNIUS 
SIT  GREAVES  DEAD'^ 

DIED.     On  Tuesday  the  26th  ult.  Col.  HERBERT  HAYNES.  And, 
On  Friday  evening  last,  after  a  short  illness,  CHARLES  GILMOUR, 

Esq.  Postmaster  in  this  town  [Halifax].   He  has  left  a  sorrowful  widow 

and  two  young  children  to  bewail  his  loss. 

Also  the  same  evening,  Master  JUNIUS  SITGREAVES,  eldest  son 

of  the  Hon.  Judge  Sitgreaves. 

JOHN  SWANN  AND  GEORGE  LAUMAN  DEAD'' 

DIED.)  On  the  3d  instant,  JOHN  SWANN,  Esq.  of  Pasquotank. 
On  the  5th  GEORGE  LAUMAN,  Esq.  Deputy-Postmaster  at  Salis- 
bury.— As  he  was  beloved  in  life — his  death  is  greatly  regretted. 

THOMAS  CLARK,  MARY  LEIGH,  MATTHEW  O'MALLEY, 
T.  BENBURY,  AND  WILLIAM  WOOTTEN  DEAD'^^ 

DEATHS. 

Near  Wilmington,  THOMAS  CLARK,  Esq.  a  Brigadier-General  in 
the  late  continental  army. 

At  Newbern,  on  the  30th  ult.  the  truly  amiable  and  much  esteemed 
Mrs.  MARY  LEIGH,  consort  of  Dr.  John  Leigh,  of  Tarborough. 

At  Edenton,  on  the  3d  instant,  Mr.  MATTHEW  O'MALLEY.  On 
the  5th,  Gen.  T.  BENBURY,  Collector  of  the  district  of  Edenton. 

In  Halifax  county,  on  the  7th  instant,  WILLIAM  WOOTTEN, 
Esq.  Clerk  of  the  county  court. 

^  Governor  Alexander  Martin  came  to  Salem  to  meet  President  Washington  on  June  1, 
1791,  and  probably  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  address  and  answer  made  earlier  in  the  day. 
This  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Governor  Martin  is  in  the  Salem  Archives. 

^'^  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Sept.  4,   1793. 

^  The  North-Carolina  Journal,   March   13,    1793. 

^^The  North-Carolina  Journal,  Feb.   13,    1793. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Tragic  Eea.    The  Revolution  After  Lincoln.    By  Claude  G.  Bowers. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    1929.    $5.00.) 

Among  reading  people  the  appearance  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Bowers  is 
no  mere  incident;  it  is  an  event  of  significance.  The  numberless 
thousands  who  read  with  keen  delight  and  much  benefit  Tlie  Party 
Battles  of  the  Jachson  Period  and  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  received 
with  lively  interest  the  news  that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  volume 
on  Reconstruction,  and  the  finished  work  brings  to  them  no  disap- 
pointment. Historical  scholars  and  investigators  have  been  long 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  sordid  tragedy  which  was  the  after- 
math of  Civil  War,  but  it  has  been  Mr.  Bower's  achievement  and 
happy  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  reveal  the  story  in  all  its  grim  and 
stark  reality  to  the  general  reader  of  a  generation  full  of  ignorance 
of  the  degredation  to  which  hatred,  party  passion,  and  human  greed, 
combined  with  ignorant  and  sickly  sentimentality,  can  bring  a  people. 
And  he  has  done  it  well — unanswerably  so. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  previous  work  of  the  author  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  this  book  is  interesting.  His  subject  is  so, 
and  he  is  always  so.  JN^or  will  they  have  to  be  told  of  his  finished 
craftsmanship;  that  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  his  writing. 
His  style  here  is,  perhaps,  not  so  scintillant  as  that  of  the  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton,  but  it  is  of  greater  power,  and  what  it  lacks  of  that 
brilliant  polish  of  the  earlier  book  is  more  than  made  up  in  what  it 
has  of  the  three  elements  which  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  held  be- 
fore thousands  of  students  as  the  essentials  of  good  writing.  Clear- 
ness, force,  emphasis ;  it  has  them  all  in  high  power. 

Mr.  Bowers  has  been  criticised  for  the  intensity  of  his  words,  for 
his  unsparing  condemnation  of  rascals  and  rascality,  and  even  for 
reviving  feeling  ^'that  might  be  allowed  to  die,"  but  those  who  have 
thus  entered  objection  are  those  who  have  never  worked  in  the  sources 
where  lie  revealed  the  facts  of  Reconstruction.  !N'o  man  who  still 
believes  in  common  honesty — to  say  nothing  of  public  morality  and 
decency,  of  statesmanship,  of  obligation,  of  responsibility — can  have 
that  experience  without  flaming  with  anger  at  what  Professor  Wil- 
liam A.  Dunning,  first  and  chief  of  Reconstruction  authorities,  calls 
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'^the  nadir  of  national  disgrace.''  And  even  so  skillful  an  artist  in 
the  use  of  words  as  Mr.  Bowers  falls  short  of  employing  those — if 
there  be  any — which  adequately  describe  the  actualities. 

The  author  has  likewise  been  called  partisan  in  his  treatment  of 
the  period.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  any  man  of  honesty  and  sense 
who  studies  Reconstruction  in  the  sources  must  find  himself  a  partisan 
or  else  an  apologist  for  crime.    There  is  no  middle  ground. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  the  author  has  made  use  of  practi- 
cally all  the  familiar  primary  and  secondary  material  for  the  period. 
He  has  also  used  considerable  manuscript  material  not  hitherto 
employed,  most  important  of  which  is  the  diary  of  George  W.  Julian. 
The  collection  of  letters  and  diaries  gathered  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  was  also  of  great  value  in  estimating  Southern  senti- 
ment. And  he  called  to  his  aid  much  newspaper  material  hitherto 
unused.  All  these  resources  have  been  admirably  analyzed  and 
digested  and  the  result  is  a  clear,  coherent  account  of  the  period  into 
which  is  compressed  a  wealth  of  interesting  and  illustrative  detail. 

Accuracy  in  fact  is  a  characteristic  of  the  book.  The  author  handles 
his  sources  with  accustomed  skill  and  imderstanding  and,  in  the  main, 
his  use  of  secondary  works  is  equally  careful.  One  slip,  however, 
horrifies  me  as  it  doubtless  does  others.  On  the  authority  of  a  so- 
called  Authentic  History  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  in  reality  a 
wildly  imaginative  work,  he  accepts  the  story  that  the  Klan  was 
organized  under  the  approving  oversight  of  General  Lee!  Xor,  it 
may  be  added,  is  there  evidence  to  show  that  Zebulon  B.  Vance  was 
ever  a  member  of  the  Klan. 

Accurate  as  I  think  the  book  is,  I  must  dissent  from  some  of  the 
author's  interpretation,  notably  with  respect  to  the  characterization 
of  Sumner  and  Stevens.  Compared  with  their  real  deserts  in  history, 
the  author's  description  and  allusions  seem  positive  praise ;  not,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  any  such  intention.  Andrew  Johnson,  in  most 
respects  admirably  portrayed,  lacks  in  these  pages  the  vacillation  that 
was  his  greatest  weakness. 

Mr.  Bowers  may  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  chief  among  those  who 
are  popularizing  history  without  prostituting  it.  This  volume  solidi- 
fies his  position.  It  will  be  more  widely  read  than  any  of  his  other 
volumes,  will  be  more  revealing,  and  will  be  more  influential.    In 
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other  words  it  perforins  an  educational  function  too  great  for  estimate. 
That  he  has  painted  so  compelling  a  picture,  that  he  has  made  possible 
understanding  by  the  rest  of  the  country  of  the  South  of  the  past 
sixty-five  years,  and  that  he  had  done  it  for  the  public  at  large, 
constitute  a  national  service  not  lightly  to  be  measured. 

J.  G.  DE  RouLHAC  Hamilton. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Virginia  Plutarch.  By  Philip  Alexander  Bruce.  In  two  volumes.  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    1929.    Pp.  xiv,  328,  and  x,  353.) 

The  reviewer's  first  reflection  on  hearing  the  title  of  this  book  was 
that  Virginia  deserves  a  Plutarch  and  that,  probably,  no  other  state 
does.  Let  the  reader  marshal  in  review  by  states  the  great  builders 
of  the  nation  and  answer  if  it  is  not  so.  But  whether  the  uniqueness 
or  only  the  primacy  of  Virginia  be  granted,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Dr.  Bruce  to  be  her  Plutarch.  Detached 
from  afi^airs,  though  not  remote  from  the  currents  of  thinking,  he  has 
made  his  selections  freely  and  written  about  them  from  time  to  time 
with  sincere  enthusiasm  and  abundant  leisure.  And  who  among  Vir- 
ginia's sons  or  daughters  could  in  equal  measure  have  brought  to 
the  task  the  combination  or  wide  knowledge  and  mature  judgment 
that  go  to  make  "ripe  scholarship"  ? 

In  his  selection  of  "eminent  Virginians"  the  author  set  this  test, 
"What  did  they  contribute  in  action  to  the  greatness  of  America  ?" 
Volume  one  begins  with  "The  Emperor  Powhatan,"  "Captain  John 
Smith"  and  "The  Princess  Pocahontas."  One  may,  of  course,  ques- 
tion whether  Captain  Smith  was  a  Virginian  and  whether  the  two 
Indians  contributed  anything  to  the  greatness  of  America.  But  that 
v/ould  be  to  quibble.  For  who  would  omit  the  drama  and  romance 
contributed  by  this  trio?  And  did  not  the  Roman  Plutarch  begin 
with  somewhat  questionable  "founders"  ?  Dale,  Yeardley,  Berkeley, 
"ISTathaniel  Bacon,  the  Rebel,"  I^icholson — "the  most  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  administration"  of  the  governors  between  1624  and  1754 — 
Spotswood,  "the  second  and  great  William  Byrd,"  "Colonel  George 
Washington,"  Patrick  Henry,  "Thomas  Jefferson — The  First  Phase," 
George  Mason,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  "General  George  Washing- 
ton" follow.  George  Rogers  Clark — to  Vv^liom  "it  was  due  primarily" 
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that  the  empire  of  the  Old  Northwest  ''now  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  our  country," — Daniel  Morgan — chosen  instead  of 
Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  ''because  Morgan  was  victor  in  more  im- 
portant battles," — and  John  Sevier  conclude  the  volume.  Volume 
two,  "The  National  Era,"  begins  of  course  with  Presidents  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  There  follow  one  explorer  Meriwether  Lewis ; 
one  judge,  Marshall;  one  debater,  John  Randolph;  one  poet,  Poe ; 
two  scientists,  Maury  and  Walter  Reed ;  five  generals,  Sam  Houston, 
Winfield  Scott,  R.  E.  Lee,  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart ; 
and  four  Presidents,  Madison,  Monroe,  Tyler,  and  Wilson.  "Scott 
w^as  preferred  to  Zachary  Taylor  because  it  was  his  campaign,  and 
not  Taylor's,  which  closed  the  Mexican  War  and  added  an  empire 
to  the  domain  of  the  United  States."  "Stuart  was  preferred  to 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  because  he  was  the  more  brilliant  and  chivalrous 
soldier  of  the  two."  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  omission  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  great  family  of  Harrisons.  There  is  no 
defence  of  the  inclusion  of  Sevier,  Houston  and  Wilson — unless,  by 
inference,  that  they  came  to  Virginia  to  be  born !  From  all  the  long 
lists  of  clergymen,  scholars,  journalists,  men  of  affairs,  not  one  is 
chosen.  And  yet,  who  would  take  from  the  list  in  order  to  add 
another  ? 

The  sketches  are  each  about  fifteen  pages  in  length.  They  are,  as 
the  author  promised  in  the  preface,  "not  a  series  of  detached  char- 
acter studies,  but  rather  a  continuous  narrative  of  deeds  .  .  .  ." 
But  for  all  that,  one  learns  much  of  the  man,  why  others  followed 
him,  and,  why  he  succeeded ;  and  much  of  the  customs — of  hovv^,  for 
example,  very  aristocratic  women  sometimes  married  very  plain  men, 
and  how,  after  King's  Mountain,  Fergiison's  body  was  buried  in  the 
hide  of  an  ox  and  his  noble  white  horse  was  appropriated  by  the 
senior  commander.  'No  authorities  are  cited.  The  writer  has,  appar- 
ently, followed  the  old  rather  than  the  newei* — even  to  the  point  of 
quoting  in  places  sentences  that  are  of  most  too  classic  mould  to 
have  fallen  just  so  from  the  hurried  tongues  of  poorly  tutored  men. 
Yet  one  feels  that  the  truth  is  told.  From  the  reading  of  one  sketch 
he  turns  with  a  good  deal  of  eagerness  to  another.  He  almost  wishes 
that  the  brief  biographies  might,  in  cheaper  and  handier  form,  be 
available  to  all  the  people. 
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It  would,  however,  be  quite  a  shame  to  remove  the  sketches  from 
their  superb  setting.  For  the  books — with  their  wide  margins,  clear 
type,  admirable  illustrations,  cream  paper,  and  handsome  bindings — 
are  things  of  beauty.  They  should  be  bought  for  giving  as  well  as 
for  reading.  North  Carolinians  will  note  with  pride  that  a  Raleigh 
printing-house  made  them.  Let  Virginians  congratulate  the  old 
frontier  of  early  Rome,  and  give  hearty  welcome  to  this  share  in  the 
preservation  of  a  heritage  big  enough  for  both ! 

C.  C.  Pearson. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


The  War  of  Independence — American  Phase.  By  Claude  H.  Vau  Tyne. 
(Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1929.  Pp.  x,  518. 
$5.00.) 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  late  Professor  Van  Tyne's  work 
on  the  Founding  of  the  American  Republic;  the  first  volume.  The 
Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence,  appeared  in  1922.  The  author's 
untimely  death  deprives  us  of  further  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  his 
work  is  doomed  to  remain  unfinished. 

It  is  fit  that  we  express  gratitude  for  what  was  done.  This  volume 
is  better  than  its  predecessor.  It  throws  new  light  on  the  military 
campaigns  from  Lexington  to  Saratoga  and  on  the  events  that  led 
the  French  to  join  in  the  war  against  England.  Materials  were 
gathered  both  in  the  rich  collections  of  manuscripts  and  pamphlets  in 
the  William  L.  Clements  Library  and  in  British  and  French  re- 
positories as  well.  The  volume  merits  the  Pulitzer  Prize  of  the  year, 
bestowed  posthumously  on  its  author. 

Professor  Van  Tyne  manifests  his  usual  care  in  the  choice  of  words 
and  in  the  construction  of  paragraphs.  His  chapters  make  easy 
reading  for  one  interested  in  the  subject.  Of  the  more  fundamental 
organization  of  his  material  there  is  greater  room  for  criticism.  It 
seems  scarcely  a  proper  order  of  narrative  to  pursue  the  military 
operations  through  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  before  be- 
ginning the  chapters  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  forces  of 
^'Union  and  Disunion"  that  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Furthermore,  the  independence  of  America  called  for  decisive 
political  action  in  the  colonies,  in  France,  and  in  England.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Tyne  concludes  that  the  responsible  French  statesmen 
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entered  the  war  because  of  the  fear  that  otherwise  England  and  her 
colonies  would  join  forces  and  capture  the  remnants  of  the  French 
American  Empire.  In  this  he  differs  somewhat  from  the  interpreta- 
tion given  by  Professor  Corwin,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
authorities  will  entirely  accept  his  conclusions.  The  least  satisfac- 
tory portions  of  the  book  are  those  dealing  with  the  situation  in 
England.  Professor  Van  Tyne  never  got  sufficiently  into  the  spirit 
of  the  English  ruling  class  of  the  time  to  appreciate  with  all  of 
their  ramifications  the  factional  divisions  into  which  it  was  divided 
and  which  largely  determined  its  action.  This  difficulty  would  have 
been  greater  had  he  lived  to  write  of  the  circumstances  which  finally 
led  to  the  decision  of  responsible  rulers  in  the  mother  country  to 
grant  independence. 

Even  in  the  colonies  the  treatment  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
The  author  seems  to  recog-nize  implicitly  that  action  in  the  colonies 
severally  had  to  precede  their  joint  action.  Never theless,  in  New 
England  he  devotes  his  attention  almost  wholly  to  Massachusetts ; 
in  the  middle  states  he  studies  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  in 
the  South,  to  which  section  he  devotes  less  attention,  he  confines 
himself  largely  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  part  of  the 
book  is  based  chiefly  on  monogTaphic  studies,  to  which  the  author 
gives  generous  credit,  though  he  contributes  many  gleanings  of  his 
own.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  story  of  only  half  of  the 
colonies,  though  of  the  more  important  ones,  is  the  whole  story  of  the 
Revolution.  It  can  scarcely  be  assumed  that  any  colony  was  typical 
when  there  was  so  great  variety. 

Finally,  in  the  passages  dealing  with  the  rising  tide  of  feeling 
against  England  we  miss  any  definite  clues  to  the  actual  methods 
used  in  mobilizing  the  sentiment  and  making  it  the  force  it  became 
for  independence.  One  gets  the  impression  that  somehow  it  grew, 
but  the  things  done,  as  Professor  Van  Tyne  describes  them,  do  not 
seem  to  be  much  akin  to  political  events  in  a  real  society. 

In  spite  of  these  weaknesses,  however,  which  probably  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  remedy,  the  book  is  much  the 
best  account  we  have  of  the  events  between  the  battle  of  Lexington 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  French  alliance. 

W.  T.  Lapeade. 
Duke  University. 
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The    Great    Awakening    in    Virginia,    1740-1790.     By    Wesley    M.    Gewehr. 
(Durham:    Duke  University  Press.   1930.   Pp.  viii,  292.   $4.00.) 

This  book  gives  a  readable  account  of  what  the  author  is  pleased 
to  call  the  ^'evangelical''  churches  in  Virginia  in  the  period  1740- 
1Y90,  that  is,  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches. 
He  does  not  look  upon  the  Episcopal  church  as  evangelical  in  colonial 
days,  but  makes  some  concession  as  to  its  status  in  later  periods.  He 
says  (p.  185)  :  ''If  the  Established  Church  eventually  rose  again 
from  its  ashes  it  was  because  it,  too,  in  large  measure,  joined  ranks 
with  these  evangelical  churches  whose  rise  had  contributed  much  to 
its  downfall."  Thus,  in  his  view,  the  Episcopal  church  in  Virginia 
has  to  thank  her  rivals  for  her  eventual  salvation. 

The  book  is  of  value  as  giving  in  one  handy  volume  the  main  facts 
in  the  history  of  his  three  "evangelical"  denominations  for  the  period 
covered.  The  author  has  evidently  studied  carefully  all  the  sources 
of  information  as  to  these  denominations  and  has  set  the  facts  forth 
fairly.  In  looking  through  his  footnotes  and  his  bibliography  the 
writer  of  this  review  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  omissions. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  author's  use  of  sources 
of  information  as  to  the  Episcopal  church.  The  author  has  entirely 
overlooked  the  work  done  in  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  by 
Episcopalian  writers  in  amendment  of  Hawks  and  Meade  and  others, 
and  so  far  as  the  great  established  church  of  colonial  Virginia  is 
concerned  the  book  might  well  have  been  written  a  generation  ago. 
The  author  has  not  read  the  articles  appearing  in  the  "Southern 
Churchman"  in  1907  and  later  published  in  book  form  under  the 
title  "Colonial  Churches,"  nor  E.  L.  Goodwin's  "The  Colonial 
Church  in  Virginia,"  nor  J.  B.  Dunn's  "Virginia  Clergy  during 
Years  1774-'75-'76." 

This  is  a  pity,  because  their  use  would  surely  have  given  him  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  establishment  and  would  have 
saved  him  from  many  errors  of  specific  statement.  As  it  is,  he  is 
obsessed  with  the  old  idea  that  the  church  in  large  measure  failed 
of  the  performance  of  its  duty  in  colonial  days.  He  says  (p.  26)  : 
"The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  as  a  class  the  Virginia  clergy 
were  sadly  deficient  in  the  attributes  of  sound  morals  and  good  char- 
acter.    .     .     .     Immorality,   card-playing,   drunkenness,    profanity, 
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avariciousness,  quarrelsomeness,  were  common  enough  among  the 
eighteenth  century  parsons  to  bring  almost  the  entire  body  into 
disrepute." 

To  the  present  reviewer  the  evidence  does  not  seem  overwhelming. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  positively  weak.  In  the  limits  of  a  short 
review,  the  question  cannot  be  discussed  at  length ;  but  any  one  who 
is  interested  may  be  referred  to  Goodwin's  ''The  Colonial  Church  in 
Virginia/'  pp.  107  and  108,  and  to  pp.  xviii  and  xix  of  the  Intro- 
duction, written  by  Dr.  G.  MacLaren  Brydon,  treasurer  of  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia,  where  the  case  for  the  colonial  clergy  is  espe- 
cially well  presented.  He  may  also  be  referred  to  H.  J.  Eckenrode's 
''Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia,"  pp.  35  and  36.  Dr. 
Eckenrode  is  a  Presbyterian,  a  member  of  a  church  which  Dr. 
Gewehr  concedes  to  be  "evangelical."  Still  he  treats  the  colonial 
clergy  with  a  friendliness  lacking  in  Dr.  Gewehr.  Two  of  his 
sentences  are:  "We  can  not  judge  the  clergy  fairly  as  long  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  colonial  church  remains  defective.  I  think  that 
fuller  evidence  will  put  the  ministers  in  a  better  light  than  they  have 
yet  appeared  in." 

If  Dr.  Eckenrode  had  had  a  chance  to  read  Goodwin's  "Colonial 
Church  in  Virginia,"  a  book  that  has  appeared  since  Dr.  Ecken- 
rode's book  was  published,  he  would  probably  have  come  out  more 
uncompromisingly  in  defence  of  the  colonial  clergy  than  he  actually 
has  done.  Even  if  he  had  only  read,  but  very  attentively,  all  the 
chapters  of  "Colonial  Churches,"  a  book  which  he  did  use  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  might  have  thought  the  evidence  sufficient  to  permit  him  to 
speak  less  guardedly.  Most  of  the  articles  in  that  book  are  about 
individual  churches  and  parishes,  but  at  least  two  of  them  are  on 
the  Virginia  established  church  in  general.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
anyone  could  read  carefully  their  simple  recital  of  facts  and  clear 
reasoning  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  established 
church  of  Virginia  has  been  much  maligned  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
an  institution  that  worthily  performed  its  part  in  making  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia  a  community  capable  of  producing  men  like  Wash- 
ington, Mason,  Marshall  and  the  other  great  Virginians  of  Revo- 
lutionary times. 

AVliereas  Dr.  Eckenrode  used  that  book  to  a  certain  extent.  Dr. 
Gewehr  has,  seemingly,  never  heard  of  it.   I  don't  think  that  he  could 
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possibly  have  made  such  sweeping  statements  in  regard  to  the  im- 
morality of  the  colonial  Episcopal  clergy  if  he  had  read,  for  in- 
stance, the  two  paragraphs  at  the  bottom  of  page  159  and  the  top 
of  p.  160  giving  a  list  of  the  rectors  of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizabeth 
City  Parish,  Hampton,  from  1610  through  190Y  and  comments  on 
the  character  of  those  of  colonial  times.  There  were  twenty-one  of 
these  colonial  rectors  of  St.  John's  Church,  and  the  author  of  the 
article  comments  upon  them  and  on  the  general  question  of  the 
immorality  of  the  clergy  as  follows : 

Of  the  Colonial  clergy  [of  St.  John's]  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  only 
one  of  the  whole  number  was  reported  for  evil  behavior,  and  I  take 
it  that  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  lives  of  all  such  clergy  in  the 
Colonial  days.  They  have  been,  as  a  class,  held  up  by  partial  historians 
for  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  such  charges  will  not 
stand  for  a  moment  before  the  light  of  modern  historical  criticism.  The 
Colonial  clergy  are  shown  to  be,  not  monsters  of  vice,  or  seekers  after 
worldly  pleasure;  they  were  with  rare  exceptions  gentlemen,  scholars, 
leaders  of  the  people  in  righteousness,  and  living  clean,  upright  lives 
themselves.  The  slander  has  gone  too  long  unrebuked;  we  have  let  our 
enemies  write  our  histories,  and  we  have  calmly  submitted  to  their 
misleading  statements.  The  lives  of  our  brethren  of  the  past  cry  out 
for  vindication.    Such  lists  as  this  in  part  furnish  that  vindication. 


One  or  two  of  Dr.  Gewehr's  specific  errors  of  statement  may  now 
be  pointed  out.  For  instance,  he  says  (pp.  157  and  158)  in  speaking 
of  the  Methodist  movement:  ^'Sporadic  revivals  continued  to  occur 
in  Brunswick,  Sussex,  and  Amelia  circuits  during  1777,  but  as  the 
war  progressed  and  was  finally  carried  to  the  South,  the  Methodists 
laboured  under  increasing  disadvantages.  This  was  due  to  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  denomination  was  still  a  part  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and,  therefore,  identified  with  the  Tory  cause." 
This  is  absolutely  incorrect.  Not  only  were  the  members  of  the 
vestries  in  Virginia  overwhelmingly  Whig  (that  is,  advocates  of  re- 
sistance to  England),  but,  as  sho^vn  by  Dr.  Dunn  in  his  list  of  loyal 
and  Tory  clergy,  the  clergy  were  also  overwhelmingly  loyal  to  the 
American  cause.  Of  the  96  members  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Vir- 
ginia at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  65  were  Whig,  only  10 
were  certainly  Tory,  and  of  the  rest  no  definite  statement  can  be 
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made.  Twenty  were  members  of  the  county  committees  of  safety, 
nine  holding  the  outstanding  position  of  chairman. 

On  page  235  the  following  statements  occur:  ''Indeed,  a  feature  of 
the  revivals  was  the  strong  appeal  made  to  the  blacks  alike  by  the 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The  reception  of  the  slaves 
to  communion  v/as  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  where,  for  social  reasons,  difficulties  were  apt  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  baptising  slaves.''  On  the  contrary,  the  parish 
registers  still  extant — of  which,  sad  to  relate,  there  are  only  a  few 
in  comparison  with  the  large  number  that  ought  to  be  in  existence — 
show  that  many  ISTegroes  were  baptised.  In  Abingdon  Parish,  Glou- 
cester County,  between  1677  and  1761,  950  Negroes  were  baptised 
to  2,818  whites.  "Colonial  Churches"  (pp.  182)  in  speaking  of  the 
Register  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Stafford  County  (now  King  George), 
says :  "A  remarkable  feature  is  the  long  list  of  negro  baptisms,  hun- 
dreds, exceeding  in  number  the  baptisms  of  the  whites." 

By  failing  to  study  carefully  the  extant  records  of  the  colonial 
church  and  the  more  recent  writings  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial 
church  Dr.  Gewehr  has  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  set  forth 
accurately  the  nature  of  that  church  and  the  character  of  its  clergy. 
It  was  his  duty  as  a  historian  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  sources  of  information.  Furthermore,  it  would  have  been  a 
gracious  thing  for  him,  an  "evangelical,"  to  write  sympathetically  of 
the  establishment,  which  did,  indeed,  play  a  great  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Virginia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  "evangelical" 
historian  of  Virginia  religious  affairs  to  arise  will  study  very  closely 
the  established  church  itself. 

H.  R.  McIlwaine. 
Richmond,  Va. 
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The  i^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  tlie 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina  Book- 
let, and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications  are  out 
of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  publications  is 
requested  to  send  them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  The  !North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Kaleigh,  IST.  C.  The  supply  thus 
accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  Korth  Carolina  history 
by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per  number. 

Mr.  Clarence  Griffin,  of  Spindale,  historian  of  Rutherford  County, 
has  issued  a  23-page  booklet,  Revolutionary  Service  of  Col.  John 
Walker  and  Family  and  Memoirs  of  Hon.  Felix  Walker. 

Miss  Marjorie  Beal,  formerly  library  organizer  for  the  ]^ew  York 
State  Department  of  Education,  assumed  her  duties  as  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Library  Commission  of  ISTorth  Carolina  on  September 
1,  succeeding  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  who  has  accepted  the  position 
of  librarian  of  the  woman's  college  of  Duke  University. 

The  University  of  ]!!^orth  Carolina  conferred  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  on  the  following  students  in  history  at  the  June  commence- 
ment: Robert  Waller  Achurch,  Ruth  Blackwelder,  Robert  Steele 
Uunderburk,  Chandler  Shaw,  and  Alexander  Silliman  Smith.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Pegg  received  the  Ph.D.  degree,  his  thesis  being  ^'The  First 
Republican  Uprising  in  France  (June  21-July  17,  1791)."  In  Au- 
gust the  Ph.D.  degree  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Robson  and  Prof. 
C.  B.  Alexander  of  Catawba  College,  Salisbury.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Robson's  dissertation  was  ''The  Influence  of  Germany  on  American 
Political  Theory,"  and  of  Professor  Alexander's,  ''The  Public  Career 
of  Richard  Caswell." 
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Dr.  C.  B.  Ilobson,  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  August,  has  received  a  fel- 
lowship for  twelve  months'  research  at  the  Huntington  Library,  San 
Marino,  Cal.,  in  the  field  of  German-American  relations,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Max  Farrand,  Director  of  the  Huntington  Library. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  room  on  September  2,  a  portrait  of  William 
Alexander  Hoke,  given  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  McBee  Hoke, 
was  presented  by  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  of  the  Charlotte  bar,  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  Hoke,  a  native  of  Lincolton,  v/as  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  1891-1904;  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  1904-24;  and  chief  justice,  1924-25.  He  died  in  1925.  Chief 
Justice  W.  P.  Stacy  accepted  the  portrait  for  the  Court. 

Professor  W.  Y7.  Pierson,  of  the  history  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University. 

Professor  Frank  Graham,  of  the  history  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  was  elected  president  of  the  University 
in  June,  succeeding  LI.  W.  Chase,  who  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  128-piece  silver  service,  presented  by  "Citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina" to  the  U.  S.  S.  North  Carolina  in  1907,  and  later  transferred 
to  the  cruiser  Raleigh,  was  returned  to  the  State  in  July  and  placed 
in  the  Governor's  Mansion,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
service  is  valued  at  approximately  $10,000. 

Professor  Loren  C.  MacKinney,  for  the  past  five  years  a  member 
of  the  history  department  at  the  Louisiana  State  University,  has 
accepted  a  professorship  of  history  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Professor  MacKinney,  who  holds  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  scholars 
in  the  younger  group  of  Mediaevalists. 

Professor  M.  B.  Garrett,  of  the  University  history  department, 
is  in  Paris  during  the  fall  quarter  to  study  the  French  Bevolution. 
Professor  W.  E.  Caldwell  will  be  on  leave  during  the  winter  and 
spring  quarters  to  carry  on  studies  in  Greece,  the  Near  East,  and 
Egypt. 
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Marriage  Boiids  of  Tryon  and  Lincoln  Counties,  North  Carolina, 
abstracted  and  indexed  by  Curtis  Bynnm,  is  a  184-page  volume  pub- 
lished privately  and  for  sale  by  Mr.  Curtis  Bynum,  of  Asheville.  It 
contains  abstracts  of  more  than  6,000  marriage  bonds  between  the 
years  1769  and  1867,  listed  alphabetically  according  to  the  name 
of  the  groom  and  cross-indexed  alphabetically  according  to  the  name 
of  the  bride. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Pegg,  who  taught  history  last  year  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  is  an  instructor  in  history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  year  1930-31. 

Mr.  Maxey  Robson  Dickson,  A.B.,  Wofford  College,  is  a  fellow 
in  history  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Roanoke  Minute  Men  chapter.  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, of  Littleton,  unveiled  a  memorial  of  two  granite  columns  at 
Sunset  Hill  Cemetery,  on  June  3,  to  the  Confederate  soldiers. 

A  tablet  to  Henry  Timrod,  presented  by  the  South  Carolina  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  dedicated  on  August  17,  in  Cal- 
vary churchyard  at  Fletcher.  Henry  P.  Thompson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, delivered  the  dedicatory  address. 

A  gatCAvay  of  two  large  pillars,  one  a  memorial  to  Virginia  Dare 
and  the  other  to  the  Indian  Manteo,  was  presented  on  Roanoke 
Island,  August  18,  to  the  Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association  by 
Capt.  W.  H.  Kindervater  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
Federal  appropriation  was  secured  by  Congressman  Lindsay  Vf  arren. 
Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  de- 
livered the  historical  address  on  this  occasion,  which  was  on  the  343rd 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare. 

The  Col.  Alexander  McAllister  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Snow  Hill, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Murphy,  regent,  unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  on  June  3, 
marking  the  old  revolutionary  Hull  road.  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus, 
of  Elizabeth  City,  delivered  the  principal  address. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  collections  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  include:  photostats  of   159   documents,   chiefly 
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letters  from  JS^orth  Carolinians  of  the  lYth  and  18th  centuries,  from 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  photostats  of  317  documents 
relating  to  ISTorth  Carolina  history,  selected  from  the  collection  of 
Draper  MSS.  in  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin ;  R.  W.  H. 
Stone  Papers,  1921-27 ;  V.  S.  Lusk  Papers ;  Michaux-Randolph 
Papers,  1745-1902;  Gen.  Daniel  H.  Hill  Papers,  1848-89;  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Union  Papers,  1912-28;  Patterson  Collection, 
1775-1926 ;  Van  Vleck  Collection,  consisting  of  pamphlets,  books,  and 
newspaper  files — notably  those  of  The  People  s  Press  (Salem),  1852- 
92  ;  The  Appalachian  National  Park  Association  Papers,  1899-1925  ; 
several  account  books  of  the  ante-bellum  period;  and  about  500 
volumes  of  county  records,  chiefly  from  Ashe,  Beaufort,  Bertie, 
Carteret,  Currituck,  Franklin,  Gates,  Guilford,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Nash, 
Northampton,  Pasquotank,  Robeson,  Tyrrell  and  Wilkes  counties. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  notevv^orthy :  W.  T. 
Laprade,  The  Stamp  Act  in  British  Politics  (The  American  His- 
torical Review,  July)  ;  Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  General  Robert  E.  Lees 
Horse  Supply,  1862-1865  (ibid.)  ;  John  B.  Davis,  The  Life  and 
Work  of  Sequoyah  (Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  June)  ;  Luther  P. 
Jackson,  Manumission  in  Certain  Virginia  Cities  (The  Journal  of 
Negro  History,  July)  ;  William  Renwick  Riddell,  Observations  on 
Slavery  and  Privateering  (ibid.)  ;  DeCourcy  W.  Thom,  Something 
More  of  that  Great  Confederate  General,  '' StonewalV  Jackson,  and 
One  of  His  Humble  Followers  in  the  South  of  Yesteryear  (Maryland 
Historical  Magazine,  June)  ;  L.  E.  Blauch,  Education  and  the  Mary- 
land Constitutional  Convention,  1850-1851  (ibid.)  ;  A.  P.  James, 
The  First  English-Speaking  Trans- Appalachian  Frontier  (The  Miss- 
issippi Valley  Historical  Review,  June)  ;  Louis  B.  Wright,  John 
Wesley :  Scholar  and  Critic  (The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  July)  ; 
Frederic  A.  Culmer,  Selling  Missouri  Mules  Down  South  in  1835 
(The  Missouri  Historical  Review,  July)  ;  E.  Clowes  Chorley,  The 
Planting  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  (William  and  Mary  College 
Quarterly,  July)  ;  Charles  E.  Kemper,  The  Valley  of  Vh^ginia, 
1765-1782  (The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
July)  ;  Carl  Bernhardt,  Certain  Phases  of  the  Origin  of  Louisville 
(The  Filson  Club  History  Quarterly,  July)  ;  A.  J.  Webster,  IjOuis- 
ville  in  the  Eighteen  Fifties  (ibid.). 
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Abbot,  Henry,  short  sketch  of,  378. 

"Abeille,"  files  of  mentioned,  470. 

Aberle,  John,  delegate,  127. 

Abernethy,  T.  P.,  article  by  noted, 
431 ;  teaching  in  summer  school, 
426. 

Activities  of  the  North  Carolina 
Farmers'  Union,  article  by 
Charles  P.  Loomis,  443-462. 

Address  and  Prayer  of  Ordination, 
document  reproduced,  269. 

African  Colonization  Society,  men- 
tioned,  55. 

Afro-American  Folk  Lore,  cited,  62n. 

Agricultural  History  Society,  held 
meeting,   298. 


Agricultural  Organization  in  the 
United  States,  cited,  452n. 

Aiken,  D.  Wyatt,  opinion  cited,  56n  ; 
quoted,  75 ;  reported  on  farm 
labor,  200;  state  agent  to  pur- 
chase   cotton,    356. 

Aiken,  J.  N.,  wrote  article,  174. 

Alamance,  hostilities  at  mentioned, 
369. 

Albany  Herald,  files  of  mentioned,  221. 

Albany  Patriot,  files  of  mentioned, 
221. 

Albemarle  Sentinel,  copy  received,  175. 

Alderman,  John  T.,  made  address, 
429. 

Alderman,  Sidney  S.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 426. 

Alexander,  Archibald,  mentioned,  334. 

Alexander,  C.  B.,  received  degree,  529. 

Alexander,  E.  P.,  mentioned,  40. 

Alexander,  H.  Q.,  blamed  attorneys, 
449;  first  president,  315;  fur- 
nished information,  454w ;  his 
official  connection  with  Farm- 
ers' Union,  320 ;  quotation  from 
annual  address,  317. 

Alexandria-Washington  Lodge,  men- 
tioned, 150. 

Allen,  David,  an  assistant,  389. 

Allen,  Harvey  A.,  appointment  and 
service,   19. 

Allen,  James,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 18 ;  died,  27 ;  standing  in 
class  at  academy,  26. 

Allen,  W.  C,  work  cited,  400 w. 

Alston,  William,  quoted,  56. 

American,   files   of  mentioned,   471. 

American,  Antiquarian  Society,  manu- 
scripts made  use  of,  417 ;  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors, 
held  meeting,  298;  Democrat, 
files  of  mentioned,  222;  His- 
torical Association,  held  meet- 
ings, 298;  Peace  Society,  its 
manuscripts  made  use  of,  417; 
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Privateers  in  French  Ports, 
1776-1778,  article  mentioned, 
174;  Recorder,  copies  received, 
175;  Tobacco  Company,  grown 
into  monopoly,  456;  Tobacco 
Company,  North  Carolina  Farm- 
ers' Union  rose  against  it,  316. 

"An  Antebellum  Negro  Preacher," 
cited,  S2Qn. 

Anderson,  George  B.,  appointment  and 
service,  21;  mentioned,  42. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  supervise  plant- 
ing of  trees,  173. 

Anderson,  L.  W.,  read  paper,  169. 

Andrew  Jackson  Signed  a  Testimonial, 
article  mentioned,  431. 

Andrew  Johnson:  A  Study  in  Courage, 
reviewed,  155. 

Andrews,  George  P.,  appointment  and 
service,  20. 

Andrew-s,  L.  F.  W.,  South  Carolina 
editor,  220. 

Andrews,  Sidney,  mentioned,  63 ; 
quoted,  49-50 ;  w^ork  cited,  350w. 

Annals  of  Southivest  Virginia,  1769- 
1800,  received,  167. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  1867,  cited,  48n ; 
data  reproduced  from,  204. 

Appalachian  National  Park  Associa- 
tion Papers,  secured,  532. 

Armstrong,  J.  G.,  sent  to  organize 
North  Carolina,  308. 

Arend,  Gottfried,  sent  as  school  mas- 
ter, 81. 

Arnd,   Gottfried,  mentioned,   123. 

Arnold,  Victoria,  died,  288. 

Arthur  Dobbs  Papers,  received,  430. 

Ashe  County,  papers  from,  532. 

Ashe,  Samuel  A.,  article,  The  Wil- 
liams Portrait  of  Washington, 
148 ;  elected  honorary  president, 
169;  work  cited,  326n. 

Ashley  Grange  No.  I,  organized,  215. 

Atkinson,  T.  P.,  made  motion,  338. 

Augsbury    confession,    mentioned,    91. 

Augusta  Academy,  changed  to  Liberty 
Hall,  329. 


Avery,  Mary  Johnston,  wrote  article, 
171. 

Aycock,  Charles  Brantley,  memorial 
tablet  erected  in  honor  of,  172. 

Aydelotte,  Frank,  made  announce- 
ment, 300. 

B 

Bagge,  Traugott,  mentioned,  516w. 

Bahnson,  F.  F.,  elected  secretary,  300. 

Bailey,  J.  W.,  delivered  address,  302. 

Baker,  Lawrence  S.,  appointment  and 
service,  21. 

Baker,  Mary,  dead,  153. 

Balch,  C.  P.,  at  Duke,  427;  fulfilled 
requirements  for  degree,  429. 

Ballach,  J.  C,  work  cited,  330n. 

Banner,  Henry,  fled  from  home,  9. 

Baptist,  denominations  defined,  371n ; 
General,  in  North  Carolina, 
393 ;  Regular  in  North  Carolina, 
371 ;  Separate  Baptist  in  North 
Carolina,  383;  State  Conven- 
tion, held  meeting,  429  ;  Tunker 
in  North  Carolina,  393 ;  who 
were  Regulators,  396. 

Barbour,  Philip  P.,  sketch  of,  484>i. 

Barker,  Dr.,  lived  on  Yadkin,  5. 

Barksdale,  John  A.,  mentioned,  211n. 

Barrett,  Charles  S.,  work  cited,  306h. 

Bartlett,  Myron,  South  Carolina  edi- 
tor, 220. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  work  cited, 
llln,  326^1. 

Bastian,  Goehringer,  delegate,  127. 

Bateman,  Ephraim,  mentioned,  492?i. 

Bath  sent  representatives  to  the  As- 
sembly, 178. 

Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 472. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans,  documents 
dealing  with,  469. 

Battle,  Mrs.  S.  Westray,  delivered 
presidential  address,  169 ;  elect- 
ed president,  169. 

Batchelor,  Wright  W.,  published  pa- 
per, 401n. 
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Beale,  Howard  K.,  The  Critical  Year, 
A  Study  of  Andrew  Johnson 
and  Reconstruction,  received, 
528. 

Beal,  Majorie,  assumed  new  duties, 
529. 

Bear-Creek,  location,  members,  min- 
ister and  salary,  382. 

Bear-River,  mentioned,  394. 

Beaufort  County,  records  from,  532, 

Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,  standing  in 
class  at  Academy,  27. 

Beck,  Johann,  delegate,  128. 

Beer,  William,  mentioned,  473. 

Beldon,  R.  C,  work  cited,  186w. 

Bell,  William  H.,  appointment  and 
service,  16;  standing  in  class 
at  Academy,  26 ;  took  no  part 
in  war,  35. 

Benbury,  T.,  dead,  517. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  Colonial 
Money,   article  mentioned,  302. 

Benjamin  H.  Hill:  Secession  and  Re- 
construction,  reviewed,  414. 

"Benjamin  Rice  Lacy,  1854-1929," 
published,  300. 

Benoit,  Juan,  marriage  contract  men- 
tioned, 466. 

Bently,  Sliriver  and  Company,  han- 
dled business,  455. 

Benzien,  Christian  Lewas,  mentioned, 
516^1. 

Bernard,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  elected  historian, 
173. 

Bernhard,  Christopher,  mentioned, 
123. 

Bernhardt,  Carl,  article  mentioned, 
532. 

Bernhardt,  Chistopher,  came  to  North 
Carolina,  82. 

Bertie  County,  records  from,  532, 

Biennial  Repoi't  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Puhlic  Instruction,  cited, 
446ti. 

Big  Hole,  Montana,  battle  of,  44. 

Billingsley,   James,  an  exhorter,  384. 

Bingham,  Robert  W^,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 170. 


Biographical  Register  of  G-raduates  of 
the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  cited,   15h, 

Birdsong,  J.  C,  borrowed  book,  366. 

Black  and  White,  cited,  48/t. 

"Black  Teacher  of  Southern  Whites," 
cited,  326n. 

Blackwilder,  Ruth,  received  degree, 
529. 

Bladen    County,    mentioned,    382. 

Blair,  William  A.,  wrote  article,  171. 

Blake,  N.  M,,  fellow  at  Duke,  427, 

Biakeley,  John,  dead,  287. 

Blanchard,  Captain,  manuscript  diary 
of,   470. 

Blanch,  L.  E.,  article  mentioned,  532. 

Blount,  W.  A.,  electoral  candidate, 
500ft. 

Boiling  Springs,  Cleveland  County, 
first  local  Farmers'  Union  or- 
ganized at,  308. 

Bond,   Hance,   dead,   412. 

Bond,  William  M.,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Bonn,  Dr.  Jacob,  mentioned,  6. 

Borough  Representation  in  North 
Carolina,  article  by  Mary  Phle- 
gar  Smith,  177-191. 

Bowers,  Claude  G.,  The  Tragic  Era: 
The  Revolution  After  Lincoln, 
received,  167;  reviewed,  518. 

Box,  Pelham  Horton,  The  Origins  of 
the  Paraguayan  War,  received, 
424, 

Boyd,  Julian  P.,  on  program,  299. 

Boyd,  Robert,  returning  officer  in- 
volved in  election,  184. 

Boyd,  William  K,,  and  Charles  A. 
Krummel,  edited  documents, 
German  Tracts  Concerning  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  North 
Carolina  During  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  79-147,  275-282 ;  edited 
book,  170 ;  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, 299;  work  cited,  177n, 
326»i. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  appointment  and 
service,  19 ;  career,  38 ;  not  im- 
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mediately  identified  with  North 
Carolina  troops,  35 ;  standing  in 
class  at  Academy,  26 ;  the  most 
distinguished,  32. 

Brandt,  H.  C,  Report,  cited,  59n. 

Brawley,  Benjamin,  work  cited,  55n. 

Breed,  Joseph,  mentioned,  386. 

Brewer,  William  M.,  article  by,  430. 

British  Regulation  of  Crown  Lands 
m  the  West.  The  Last  Phase, 
1773-1775,  article  mentioned, 
302. 

Broughton,  Seth  N.,  South  Carolina 
editor,  221. 

Brown,  Edward,  mentioned,  373 ;  short 
sketch  of,  381. 

Brown,  Frank  C,  elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  169;  read  paper,  169. 

Brown,  John,  mentioned,  372,  312n. 

Brown,  Joseph  G.,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  429. 

Brown,  O.  M.,  wrote  article,  171. 

Brown,  Roy  M.,  Puhlic  Poor  Relief  in 
North  Carolina,  reviewed,  413. 

Bruce,  Philip  Alexander,  The  Virginia 
Plutarch,  reviewed,  520. 

Brumby,  Arnoldus  V.,  appointment 
and  service,  18;  standing  in 
class  at  Academy,  26. 

Bruns,  P.  J.,  signed  report,  106,  116, 
131,  141. 

Bryan,  Francis  T.,  appointment  and 
service,  20;  longevity  record 
and  death,  27 ;  standing  in  class 
at  Academy,  26;  took  no  part 
in  war,  35. 

Bryan,  Joseph  H.,  sketch  of,  499«. 

Bryce,  C.  R.,  director,  64. 

Brydon,  G.  MacLaren,  mentioned,  525. 

Buck,   Solon  J.,  work  cited,  307w. 

Buell,  Raymond  Leslie,  Europe:  A 
History  of  Ten  Years,  received, 
167. 

Bulletin,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Bullin,  John,  an  exhorter,  387. 

Bulwinkle,  A.  L.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 430. 

Burges,  A.  S.  H.,  sketch  of,  499?i. 

Burges,  John,  short  sketch  of,  377. 


Burges,  William,  mentioned,  377 ;  re- 
ligious worship  held  in  home  of, 
369/t;  short  sketch  of,  374. 

Burgwin,  John  H.  K.,  appointment 
and  service,  17 ;  killed  in  ac- 
tion, 31. 

Burritt,  E.  H.,  South  Carolina  editor, 
222. 

Burwell,  Robert,  appointed  agent,  338. 

Butier,  Benjamin  F.,  correspondence 
of,  475. 

Butler,  General,  formed  company  to 
sell  lottery  tickets,  73. 

Butler,  M.  C,  condition  of,  354. 

Bynum,  Curtis,  abstracted  marriage 
bonds,  531. 

Bynum,  W.  P.,  portrait  presented,  426. 


Cabarrus,  Stephen,  complained  of  con- 
duct of  election,  185. 

Caldwell,  W.  E.,  on  leave  during  the 
winter  and  spring  quarters, 
530. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  letter  from,  477, 
480,    483,    484. 

Callahan,  Chas.  H.,  supplied  informa- 
tion, 151w. 

Cameron,  Rebecca,  collaborated  with 
J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  427. 

Campbell,  Reuben  P.,  appointment  and 
service,  19;  mentioned,  42. 

Capers,  Henry  D.,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  C.  G.  Memminger,  cited,  63n. 

Capitolian  Advocate,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 472. 

Carney,  Richard,  dead,  154. 

Carolina  Miscellany,  copy  received, 
175  ;01)server,  copy  received, 
175  ;  Power  and  Light  Company, 
presented  flood  lights,  172; 
Sentinel,  copies  received,  175; 
Spartan,  quoted,  200;  Traders 
Among  the  Overhill  Cherokees, 
1690-1760,"  article  mentioned, 
168;  Union  Farmer,  cited,  307??, 
443n ;  Watchman,  copy  received, 
175. 
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Carroll,  E.  Malcolm,  read  paper,  299 ; 
iu  France  and  Germany,  426. 

Carter,  S.  L.,  sent  to  national  meeting 
at  Little  Rock,  308. 

Carteret  County,  records  from,  532. 

Carteret,  John,  Lord,  wanted  indus- 
trious settlers,  2. 

Caskey,  W.  M.,  article  by,  431 ;  wrote 
article,  168. 

Caswell,  Richard,  iron  fence  erected 
around  grave  of,  173;  men- 
tioned, 187. 

Catawha  Journal,  copies  received,  175. 

Cates,  John,  mentioned,  389. 

Certain  Phases  of  the  Origin  of  Louis- 
ville, article  mentioned,  532. 

Chadwick,  Colonel,  treatment  o  f 
Negroes,  69. 

Chambers,  William  H.,  established  pa- 
per, 223. 

Chapman,  David,  mentioned,  389. 

"Chapters  in  the  Life  of  Willie  Per- 
son Mangum,"  cited,  32Gw. 

Charleston,  bank  resources,  fallen, 
362 ;  North  Carolina  trade  in, 
6 ;  Daily  Courier,  cited,  47n ; 
Mercury,  mentioned,  65w. 

Charley,  E.  Clawes,  article  mentioned, 
532. 

Chase,  Adams  Camp,  No.  1,  unveiled 
tablet,  300. 

Chase,  H.  W.,  accepted  presidency, 
530. 

"Chasing  Vanishing  Folk-Songs 
Through  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina,"  article  men- 
tioned, 171. 

Chavis,  John,  churches  assessed  to 
support,  338 ;  early  life,  327. 

Cheraw  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Club,  organized,  207. 

Christiansbrunn,  North  Carolina  set- 
tlers lived  at,  4. 

Christensen,  A.  M.  H.,  Afro-American 
Folk  Lore,  cited,  62n. 

Church  Library  establishment  in 
North  Carolina,  94. 

Church  of  England  Ministers  in  pro- 
vince, 10. 


Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Ala- 
hama,  cited,  355??. 

Civil  War  services  of  North  Carolin- 
ians, 34. 

Claiborne,  W.  C.  C,  letter  of,  469. 

Clark,  Daniel,  series  of  letters  of,  469. 

Clark,  John  D.,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 20 ;  wounded  at  battle  of 
Palo  Alto,  and  drowned  in 
Mississippi  River,  32. 

Clark,  Thomas,  dead,  517. 

Clark,  Thomas  D.,  fellow  at  Duke, 
427 ;  wrote  article,  174. 

Clark  of  the  Ohio,  reviewed,  419. 

Clay,  Mrs.  C.  C,  mentioned,  157. 

Clay,  Henry,  sketch  of,  485n. 

Clayton,  George  W.,  resigned  from 
Academy,  36. 

Ciemson,  Thomas  G.,  advocated  scien- 
tiiic  agricultural  education,  207. 

Clifton,  Nora,  fulfilled  requirements 
for  degree,  429. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  sketch  of,  487?i. 

Clisby,  Joseph,  South  Carolina  editor, 
220. 

Clopton,  Samuel  C,  copy  of  book  in 
hands  of,  366. 

Coggins,  I.  P.,  on  executive  committee, 
323. 

Coker,  W.  C,  guided  masses  into  prac- 
tical farming,  207. 

Collet,  John,  map  mentioned,  435. 

Collin,  Nicholas,  sketch  of,  505?i ; 
wrote  essays,  505. 

Colomb,  R.  W.,  wrote  article,  174. 

Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  178??,  435?^. 

Colwick,  S.  H.,  first  organizer,  306; 
organized  first  local  Farmers' 
Union,  308. 

Columbia  Phoenix,  opposed  to  lavv% 
360. 

Combs,  Gilbert  Reynolds,  gave  lecture, 
169. 

Comer,  John,  mentioned,  SlOn. 

Concord  Times,  cited,  44S?i. 

Confederate  States  Army,  number  of 
North  Carolina  graduates  to 
join,  35 ;  men  joined,  23. 
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Conference  of  Historical  Societies, 
held  meeting  298. 

Connecticut,  population  and  size,  407. 

Conner,   Henry   W.,   mentioned,   494n. 

Connick,  Stephen,  dead,  287. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  delivered  address, 
173,  299;  reviewed,  Marshal 
Ney:  Before  and  After  Execu- 
tion, 288 ;  reviewed.  The  Memor- 
aUlia  of  Fifty  Years,  1877- 
1927,  289. 

Constitutional  Ch'owth  Under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  article 
mentioned,  431. 

Constitution  Making  in  Indiana.  A 
Source  Book  of  Constitutional 
Documents  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Critical  Notes, 
received,  528. 

Contantony,  mentioned,  394. 

Cook,  H.  T.,  work  cited,  352n. 

Cook,  William,  mentioned,  375. 

Cooke,  James  H.,  standing  in  class  at 
Academy,  26. 

Cooke,  James  W.,  appointment  and 
service,  16. 

Coon,  C.  L.,  work  cited,  400n. 

Cotterill,  R.  S.,  article  by,  431. 

Coulter,  E.  Merton,  on  program,  299. 

Corbiu,  Francis,  Granville's  agent  in 
North  Carolina,  3. 

Corbin,  John,  The  Unknown  Washing- 
ton, received,  424. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  edited  documents.  His- 
torical Notes,  148-154,  283-287, 
400-413,  505-517. 

Correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
George  McDuffie  and  Charles 
Fisher,  Relative  to  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  of  1824,  docu- 
ments edited  by  A.  R.  Newsome, 
477-504. 

Cory,  Abram  E.,  on  program,  173. 

Cox,  Albert  L.,  made  address  on 
memorial  day,  429. 

Cox,  Nathaniel,  letter  from,  470. 

Coxe,  Elizabeth  Allen,  Memories  of  a 
South  Carolina  Plantation  Dur- 
ing the  War,  cited,  69n. 


Cowan,  Robert  V.,  appointed  from 
North  Carolina,  37. 

Craven,  Avery  O.,  article  by,  430. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  sketch  of 
career,  477n. 

Crell,  L.,  signed  report,  106,  116,  131, 
141. 

Crescent,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Crittenden,  Charles  Christopher,  arti- 
cle. The  Seacost  in  North  Caro- 
lina History,  1763-1789,  433- 
442 ;  received  degree,  429. 

Crosby,  W.  C,  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tional committee,  323;  director 
of  bureau,  461. 

Crudup,  Josiah,  electoral  candidate, 
50On ;  sketch  of,  479n. 

Crusoe,  John,  poll  holder,  186. 

Cruzat,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  translating  French 
documents,  463. 

Culmer,  Frederic  A.,  article  men- 
tioned, 532. 

Currituck  County,  records  from,  532. 

Curtie,  Merle  Eugene,  The  American 
Peace  Crusade,  1815-1860,  re- 
ceived, 167;  reviewed,  416. 

D 

Dade's  Massacre,  mentioned,  30. 

Dag,  Valentin,  delegate,  128. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  mentioned,  478w. 

Dancy,  Francis  L.,  appointment  and 
service,  17 ;  became  Adjutant 
General  of  Florida,  36;  stand- 
ing in  class  at  Academy,  26. 

Daniel,  Charles,  minister,  376 ;  short 
sketch  of,  376. 

Daniel,  Junius,  appointed,  15 ;  ap- 
pointment and  service,  21 ;  tab- 
let erected  in  honor  of,  172. 

Daniels,  Frank  A.,  delivered  address, 
172. 

Daniels,  Jonathan,  awarded  fellow- 
ship, 428. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  delivered  address, 
301;  on  committee,  300;  Mrs. 
Josephus,  elected  vice-president, 
169. 

Daniels,  Winthrop  M.,  article  by,  430. 
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Dare,  Virginia,  memorial  to,  531. 

Dart,  Henry  P.,  preparing  calendar 
of  collections,  463. 

Daspit,  Francisco,  marriage  contract 
mentioned,  466. 

Daser,  Frederick,  located  in  Charles- 
ton, 92. 

Date  of  the  First  Settlement  of  Lex- 
ingtofi,  Kentucky,  article  men- 
tioned, 302. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, North  Carolina  division 
held  conference,  428. 

Daunoy,  Carlos  Felipe  Favre,  mar- 
riage contract,  mentioned,  466. 

Davenport,  Henry,  appointed  from 
North  Carolina,  33. 

Davidson,  Augustus  W.,  died  while  a 
cadet,  25. 

Davidson,  Elizabeth,  at  Duke,  427. 

Davidson,  William,  letter  from,  494; 
sketch  of,  479^. 

Davis,  Elnathan,  short  sketch  of,  390. 

Davis,  James,  not  qualified,  184. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  mentioned,  38,  39 ; 
Mrs.  Jefferson,  mentioned,  157. 

Davis,  John  B.,  article  mentioned,  532. 

Davis,  Matthew  L.,  appointment  and 
service,  21. 

Dawson,  Jesse  A.,  sketch  of,  502n. 

Dawson,  John  G.,  on  program,  173. 

Dawson,  William  Johnston,  dead,  410. 

De  Bow's  Review,  cited,  353n;  com- 
plete file  of,  474 ;  mentioned,  63. 

Delap,  Simeon  A.,  article  cited,  447w; 
work  cited,  307n. 

De  La  Vergne,  H.  J.,  left  file  to  the 
Society,  470. 

Delaware  Indians,  attended  Princeton, 
389. 

Delaware,  population  and  size,  408. 

Delta,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Democrat,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Denton,  Virginia,  awarded  fellowship, 
428. 

Desertion  During  the  Civil  War,  re- 
viewed, 294. 

Destrehan,  Maria  Elizabeth,  marriage 
contract  mentioned,  466. 


Devane,  Thomas,  dead,  153. 

Dewey,  Stephen,  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly, 179. 

Diary  of  John  Comer,  cited,  369w. 

Dickerson,  Mahlon,  sketch  of,  492w. 

Dickson,  Maxey  Robson,  fellow  in 
history,  531. 

Discussion  of  Proposed  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  essay,  505. 

Dixie  after  the  War,  cited,  51n,  354?i. 

Dixon,  Joseph  M.,  delivered  address, 
172. 

Dixon,  W.  R.,  on  executive  committee, 
323. 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  mentioned,  435 ;  pa- 
pers received,  430. 

Dodge,  Richard  I.,  appointment  and 
service,  20. 

Doerr,  Henry,  delegate,  128. 

Drayton  Hall,  mentioned,  60. 

"Dr.  Cyrus  Lee  Hunter,  Leading 
Scientist  of  Western  North 
Carolina,"  article  mentioned, 
171. 

Drew,  William,  sketch  of,  499n. 

Dry,  William,  collector  of  customs, 
mentioned,  4S6n. 

Dudley,  E.  B.,  sketch  of,  501n. 

Dunn,  J.  B.,  mentioned,  524. 

Dunning,  William  A.,  mentioned,  418. 

Dunton,  Alice,  fulfilled  requirements 
for  degree,  429. 

Durham  Morning  Herald,  cited,  450>i ; 
Sun,  cited,  447n. 

Dusenbury,  Samuel  B,,  appointment 
and  service,  16;  standing  in 
class  at  Academy,  26. 

Dutch  Buffaloe  Creek  Congregation 
has  money  deposited  to  increase 
pastor's  salary,  120 ;  letter  writ- 
ten from,  92. 

Dymond,   John,   continued   work,  464. 


Early  Phases  of  the  History  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  British  Col- 
onies of  North  America,  article 
mentioned,  174. 
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Easterling,  Henry,  short  sketch  of, 
372. 

Eekenrode,  H.  J.,  mentioned,  525. 

Economic  Background  of  Southerii 
Populism,  article  mentioned, 
430. 

Economic  Bases  of  Disunion  in  South 
Carolina,  reviewed,  292. 

Edenton  Gazette,  copies  received,  175. 

Edenton  sent  representatives  to  the 
Assembly,  178. 

Education  and  the  Maryland  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  1850-1851, 
article  mentioned,  532. 

Edv/ards,  Morgan,  birth,  education 
and  career,  365. 

Edwards,  Ogden,  mentioned,  489. 

Edwards,  Weldon  N.,  diary  of  re- 
ceived, 430. 

Eggleston,  G.  K,,  wrote  article,  174. 

Ehringhaus,  J.  C.  B.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 531. 

Eiselen,  Christian,  delegate,  127. 

Eiselen,  Ludwig,  delegate,  127. 

Ellis,  Hastings,  teaching  in  summer 
school,  426. 

English  Parliament  passed  act  for 
colonization,  2. 

Era,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Essay  on  the  Bible,  Medicine  and 
Law,  283. 

Europe:  A  History  of  Ten  Years,  re- 
ceived, 167. 

Evening  Democrat,  files  of  mentioned, 
471. 

"Executive  Journal  of  Gov.  Sevier," 
document  mentioned,  168. 


Faires,  E.  C,  furnished  information, 
456m;  mentioned,  451;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, 322. 

Fairfield  Herald,  cited,  54n. 

Faison,  Paul  F.,  resigned  from  Acad- 
emy, 36. 

Falkner,  William,  elected  to  chair, 
402. 


Fant,  G.  Y^.,  sent  to  organize  North 
Carolina,  308. 

Farm  properties  in  South  Carolina, 
value  of,  47. 

Farm  Life  Schools  established,  446. 

Farmer,  Hallie,  article  by,  430. 

Farmers'  Alliance,  largest  member- 
ship of,  305 ;  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union,  no  otticer 
to  be  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice, 306. 

"Farmers'  Movements  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginia  Prior  to 
1890,"  theses  submitted,  429; 
Union,  advocated  measures, 
450 ;  Union,  first  local  organized 
at  Boiling  Springs,  308;  Union, 
balances,  309;  Union,  fostered 
cooperation,  453 ;  Union,  sup- 
ported bill,  450 ;  Union  swept 
over  the  South,  305. 

Farrand,  Max,  director  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Library,  530. 

Fayetteville  Observer,  copy  received, 
175. 

Federal  Union,  files  of  mentioned,  221. 

Fifty  Famous  Letters  of  History,  re- 
ceived, 424. 

"First  Administration  of  Gov.  An- 
drew Johnson,"  article  men- 
tioned, 168. 

Fisher,  Charles,  letter  from,  502;  let- 
ter to,  480,  483,  484,  490,  494, 
497,  499 ;  sketch  of  career,  477n. 

Fishers,  Commodore  B.,  work  cited, 
315>i. 

Fishing-Creek,  location,  members,  min- 
ister and  salary,  375. 

Flack,  R.  W.,  on  committee,  300. 

Flanders,  Ralph  B.,  article,  Neics- 
papers  and  Periodicals  in  the 
Washington  Memorial  Lihrary, 
Macon,  Georgia,  220-223. 

Fleming,  W.  L.,  v/ork  cited,  355n. 

Flint,  Thomas  M.,  taught  school,  240. 

Flour noy,  R.  W.,  South  Carolina  edi- 
tor, 221. 
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Flowers,  Robert  L.,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, 299-300. 

Forbes,  R.  N.,  diary  of,  received,  430. 

Forney,  Daniel  M.,  sketch  of,  479w. 

Forney,  John  H.,  appointment  of,  22; 
mentioned,  23. 

Forney,  Peter,  sketch  of,  479n. 

Forsy the,  Robert  S.,  article  mentioned, 
431. 

Fort  Caswell,  construction  work  men- 
tioned, 23. 

Fort  Dobbs,  pottery  shipped  to,  7. 

Fort  King,  Florida,  mentioned,  30. 

Fort  Sumter,  article  mentioned,   174. 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  dispatches  to,  470. 

Founding  of  the  American  Republic, 
mentioned,  522. 

Fox,  William  F.,  work  cited,  353w. 

Fraenk,  William,  delegate,  128. 

Franklin  County,  records  from,  532. 

Frank,  Grady  C,  appointment  as 
Rhodes  Scholar,  300. 

Frazier,  E.  Franklin,  article  by,  431. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  given  special  re- 
lief fund,  357 ;  had  land  in  pos- 
session, 353. 

Fries,  Adelaide  L.,  article.  The  Mora- 
vian Contrihution  to  Colonial 
North  Carolina,  1-14;  edited 
records,  290;  read  paper,  169; 
supplied  letters,  151. 

From  the  Rapidan  to  the  James:  the 
Wilderness,  article  mentioned, 
174. 

Fuchs,  Dewald,  delegate,  127. 

Fuchs,  Philipp,  delegate,  128. 

Fulsher,  William,  mentioned,  383 ; 
signed  petition,  369»i. 

Funderburk,  Robert  Steele,  received 
degree,  529. 

Furman,  Alester  G.,  owns  original 
copy  of  book,  366. 

G 

Gale,  Christopher,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Gale,  Joseph,  mentioned,  500ti,  503n ; 
wrote  editorial,  343 ;  wrote  in 
Raleigh  Register,  339. 


Galpin,  W.  F.,  reviewed.  The  Ameri- 
can Peace  Crusade,  1815-1860, 
416. 

Gano,  John,  mentioned,  370. 

Gardner,  Governor  O.  Max,  made  ap- 
IX)intment,  430;  presented  Li- 
brary, 172. 

Garner,  George  Lee,  fulfilled  require- 
ment for  degree,  429. 

Garrard,  Anne,  fulfilled  requirements 
for  degree,  429. 

Garret,  Deveaux,  mentioned,  386. 

Garrett,  M.  B.,  in  Paris  fall  quarter, 
530. 

Gary,  General,  formed  company  to  sell 
lottery  tickets,  73. 

Gary,  Nannie,  presented  tablet,  172. 

Gassitt,  B.  B.,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee, 430. 

Gaston  County  Union  to  build  tele- 
phone system,  457. 

Gaston,  J.  J^lcF.,  visited  Brazil  and 
brought  back  reiwrt,  64. 

Gaston,  William,  appointed,  15;  ap- 
pointment and  service,  22  ;  men- 
tioned, 187 ;  killed  in  action,  34. 

Gates  County,  records  from,  532. 

Gatlin,  Richard  C,  appointment  and 
service,  18 ;  mentioned,  35 ; 
service  in  armies,  43. 

General  Baptist  in  North  Carolina, 
393. 

General  Rodert  E.  Lee's  Horse  Sup- 
ply, 1862-1865,  article  men- 
tioned, 532. 

Gentry,  Curtis,  Fifty  Famous  Letters 
of  History,  received,  424. 

George  III  made  contribution,  81. 

O-eorge  Rogers  ClarJc  and  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Illinois,  1763-1787,  re- 
ceived, 167. 

George  Washington,  the  Savior  of  the 
States,  1777-1781,  received,  297. 

Georgia  Citizen,  files  of  mentioned, 
220  ;  Journal,  files  of  mentioned, 
221 ;  Journal  and  Messenger, 
files  of  mentioned,  221 ;  Messen- 
ger,   files    of    mentioned,    221 ; 
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population  aud  size,  409 ; 
Statesman,  files  of  mentioned, 
222. 

German  immigrants  to  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, 81;  settlements  in  Guil- 
ford County,  mentioned,  126. 

Germantown,  Pa.,  tablets  erected  at, 
170. 

German  Tracts  concerning  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  North  Carolina 
Daring  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
documents  edited  by  William 
K.  Boyd  and  Charles  A.  Krum- 
mel,  79-147,  225-282. 

Gevrelir,  Wesley  M.,  The  Great  Awak- 
kening  in  Virginia,  1740-1790, 
received,  297 ;  reviewed,  524. 

Client,  W.  J.,  mentioned,  162;  The 
Road  to  Oregon:  A  Chronicle 
of  the  Great  Emigrant  Trail, 
reviewed,  162. 

Gibbes,  James  G.,  work  cited,  3iSn. 

Gibbon,  John,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 20;  attained  General's 
rank,  44. 

Giles,  John,  recommended  for  an  elec- 
toral candidate,  502n  ;  sketch  of, 
499w. 

Gillam,  Henry  A.,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Gilmer,  Jeremy  F.,  appointment  and 
service,  19 ;  career,  39 ;  men- 
tioned, 35 ;  standing  in  class  at 
Academy,  26. 

Gilmour,  Charles,  dead,  517. 

Gist,  Joseph,  mentioned,  494n. 

Gixs,  Nicolous,   delegate,  127. 

Glenn,  Edwin  F.,  native  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  34. 

Goebel,  Antony,  delegate,  127. 

Goodykoontz,  Colin  B.,  and  Williard, 
James  F.,  The  Trans-Mississippi 
West,  received,  528. 

Goodwin,  E.  L.,  mentioned,  524. 

Gordon,  J.  H.,  letters  from,  469. 

Graff,  Bishop,  mentioned,  2. 

Graham,  Frank,  elected  president,  530. 


Graham,  George,  short  sketch  of,  382 ; 
signed  petition,  369«. 

Graham,  William,  appointed  principal, 
329 ;  delivered  address,  429. 

Grange,  largest  membership  of,  305. 

(Jranier,  Jean,  claims  of,  469. 

Grant,  Minnie,  fulfilled  requirements 
for  degree,  429. 

Grantland,  Seaton,  established  paper, 
222. 

Grassy-Creek,  mentioned,  392. 

Great-Cohara,  location,  members,  min- 
ister and  salary,  381. 

Greene,  Evarts  B.,  and  Richard  B. 
Morris,  A  Guide  to  the  Princi- 
pal Sources  for  Early  American 
History  (1600-1800)  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  received,  167. 

Green,  John  P.,  work  cited,  202n. 

Green,  J.  Z.,  furnished  information, 
456n ;  organizer-lecturer  for 
North  Carolina,  306,  322,  443 w ; 
quoted,  315,  317 ;  resigned,  451. 

Greensboro  Daily  Neivs,  cited,  448h  ; 
Telegram,  quoted,  307. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Edwin  C,  appointed 
North  Carolina  director,  302. 

Greve,  Harriet,  member  board  of  edi- 
tors, 168. 

Griffin,  Clarence,  issued  booklet,  529 ; 
published  pamphlet,  170;  vrrote 
article  on  history  of  newspapers 
in  Rutherford  County,  301. 

Griggs,  Lillian  B.,  accepted  position 
at  Duke,  427 ;  librarian,  Duke 
University,  529. 

Grube,  Bernhard,  poet  and  preacher, 
2. 

Grumman,  R.  M.,  on  committee,  300. 

Guilford  County,  records  from,  532. 

H 

Hagood,  Johnson,  guided  masses  into 

practical  farming,  207. 
Halifax  Minerva,  copies  received,  175. 
Hall,     Martha,     awarded     fellowship, 

428. 
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Hall,  Thomas,  dead,  154. 

II  all's  Wilmington  Gazette,  cited, 
287  n. 

Hauler,  P.  M.,  member  board  of  edi- 
tors, 168. 

Hamer,  Pbilip  M.,  reviewed.  Economic 
Bases  of  Disunion  in  South 
'  Carolina,  292. 

Hamilton,   Henry,   his  narrative,   420. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.  deR.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 2S9  ;  edited  work,  427  ; 
elected  member  of  the  executive 
counsil,  298 ;  on  committee,  300  ; 
revievv^ed,  The  Tragic  Era.  The 
Revolution   after   Lincoln,   518. 

Hammond,  Harry,  made  survey,  200 ; 
"Ileport  of  Cotton  Production  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina," 
cited,   60/1. 

Hammond,  M.  B.,  The  Cotton  Indus- 
trg,  cited,  57?i. 

Hampton,  Wade,  a  bankrupt,  354. 

Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  cited, 
54>^. 

Hanleiter,  C.  R.  published  paper,  223. 

Hardt,  Henry,  delegate,  127. 

Harford,  Elizabeth,  dead,  412. 

Harmon,  George  D.,  teaching  in  sum- 
mer school,  426. 

Harnett,  Cornelius,  mentioned,  187. 

Harrison,  Thomas  P.,  elected  vice- 
president,   169. 

Harrison,  William  B.,  began  to  pub- 
lish paper,  222. 

Ilarrod's  Old  Fort,  article  mentioned, 
302. 

Hart,  Josiah,  mentioned,  373;  signed 
petition,  369w. 

Hartmann,  located  in  Virginia,  110. 

Harvey,  John  G.,  appointment  and 
service,  18. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  elected  vice- 
president,  169. 

Harvard  University,  manuscripts 
made  use  of,  417. 

Haskins,  Charles,  appointment  and 
service,  19 ;  killed  in  action, 
31. 


Hawkins,  George  W.,  appointment 
and  service,  20. 

Hawkins,  Joseph  W.,  sketch  of,  501/v. 

Hawkins,  Wyatt,  seconded  motion, 
402. 

Havv^-River,  location,  members,  min- 
ister and  salary,  389. 

Hay,  Mrs.  R.  Duke,  elected  historian, 
428. 

Hayes,  Johnson  J.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 430. 

Hayne,  Paul,  condition  of,  354. 

Haynes,   Herbert,   dead,   517. 

Haywood,   Burke,  on  committee,  300. 

Hayvy'cod,  John,  hat  presented  to 
Tennessee  State  Historical 
Museum,  302. 

Hazard,  Lucy  Lockwood,  In  Search 
of  America,  received,  424. 

Heath,  Robert  R.,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  article  by,  302  ; 
delivered  address,  170,  299,  531 ; 
mentioned,  olitn ;  reviewed, 
Clark  of  the  Ohio,  419;  re- 
viewed. The  Capture  of  Old 
Vincennes,  419;  reviewed,  The 
Hero  of  Vincennes,  419 ;  re- 
viewed. The  Life  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  419;  attended 
school,  326. 

Henderson,  Bennett  H.,  appointment 
and  service,  17 ;  standing  in 
class  at  Academj^  26. 

Henderson,  John  L.,  attended  school, 
326. 

Henderson,  Thomas,  published  paper, 
401. 

Henderson  County  court  house,  tablet 
erected  on  walls,   170. 

Henderson,  Kentucky,  and  the  Story 
of  the  Transylvanians,  article 
mentioned,  174. 

Henke,  H.  P.  C,  signed  report,  106, 
116,    131,    141. 

Henry,  James,  made  chairman,  404. 

Henry,  Philip  S.,  erected  museum, 
425. 
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"Henry  S.  Foote,  Mississippi  Union- 
ist," theses  submitted,  429. 

Herald,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Herring,  Harriet  L.,  Welfare  Work  in 
Mill  Villages:  The  Story  of 
Extra-Mill  Activities  in  North 
Carolina,  reviewed,  164. 

Herring,  Joshua,  short  sketch  of,  382. 

Herrnhut  Settlement,  mentioned,  125. 

Hewes,  Joseph,  mentioned,  187. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  attended  meetings  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  320 ;  papers 
secured,  532. 

Hill,  Edward,  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land,  202. 

Hill,  Elias,  quoted,  54:n. 

Hill,  Joseph  A.,  candidate,  187. 

Hill,  John  Sprunt,  accepted  library, 
172;  on  committee,  300. 

Hill,  Robert  C,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 21. 

Hinton,  Charles  L.,  mentioned,  504n. 

Historical  Collections  in  New  Orleans, 
article  by  John  S.  Kendall, 
463-476. 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
cited,  369n. 

Historical  Notes,  documents  edited  by 
D.  L.  Corbitt,  148-154,  283-287, 
400-412,  505-517. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
letters  secured  from,  532. 

Historical  Study  of  Prices  Received 
by  Producers  of  Farm  Products 
in  Virginia,  1801-1927,  received, 
424. 

History  of  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  326^^. 

History  of  Halifax  County,  cited, 
400n. 

History  of  North  Carolina,  cited, 
326n. 

History  of  North  Carolina  Baptist, 
cited,  369>i. 

History  of  Science  Society,  held  meet- 
ing, 298. 

History  and  Geography  of  Yancey 
County,  published,  426. 


Hitchcock,  location,  members,  min- 
ister, salary,  372. 

Hobbs,  Samuel  Huntington,  Jr.,  North 
Carolina,  Economic  and  Social, 
received,  528. 

Hoey,  Clyde  R.,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee, 430. 

Hoke,  Mary  McBee,  gave  portrait,  530. 

Hoke,  William  Alexander,  his  portrait 
presented  to  court,  530. 

Holbrook,  Franklin  F.,  St.  Paul  and 
Ramsey  County  in  the  War  of 
1917-1918,  received,  297. 

Holcombe,  George,  career  of,  487**. 

Holland,  R.   S.,   Vx^ork  cited,  357w. 

HoUinsworth,  Stephen,  mentioned,  380. 

Holmes,  Francis  S.,  made  fertilizer 
available,  207. 

Holmes,  James,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 20. 

Holmes,  Theophilus  H.,  appointment 
and  service,  17 ;  mentioned,  35 ; 
services  in  United  States  and 
Confederate  armies,  39. 

Hooper,  William,  mentioned,  187. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  accepted  invitation, 
430. 

House,  Robert  B.,  on  committee,  300. 

How  Farmers  Cooperate  and  Double 
Profits,  cited,  461n. 

Hoiv  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  Fi- 
nanced, article  mentioned,  174. 

Howard,  Charles  H.,  quoted,  57. 

Howard,  O.  O.,  Sherman's  orders,  347. 

Howe,  Joe,  contested  election,  183. 

Howe,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe,  work  cited, 
348w. 

Howell,  Andrew  J.,  The  Book  of  Wil- 
mington, received,  528. 

Hughes,  Rupert,  George  Washington, 
the  Savior  of  the  States,  1777- 
1781,  received,  297. 

Hunt,  Thomas  F.,  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 33. 

Husband,  Herman,  mentioned,  385. 

Hutton,  James,  deed  made  to,  3. 

Hybart,  Thomas  L.,  candidate,  186. 

Hyde  County,  records  from,  532. 
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Indian  Campaigns  of  1876-1877,  men- 
tioned, 44. 

Innis,  James,  dead,  152. 

In  Search  of  America,  received,  424. 

Internal  Improvements  in  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  44:ln. 

Irby,  W.  R.,  presented  gift,  463. 

Iredell  County,  records  from,  532. 

Iredell,  James,  mentioned,  187. 

Iredell,  James,  Jr.,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Iredell,  James,  Sr.,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Item,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 


Jackson,   Andrew,   correspondence  of, 

475;   letters  from,  469;   sketch 

of,  487n. 
Jackson,     Luther     P.,     article     men- 
tioned, 532 ;  article  by,  430. 
Jackson,  W.  C,  on  committee,  300. 
Jacques,   D.   H.,   advocate   organizing 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  215. 
James,    James    Alton,    The    Idfe    of 

Oeorge  Rogers  Clark,  reviewed, 

419. 
James,  P.  A.,  article  mentioned,  532. 
James    River    Navigation    Company, 

shares  of  stock  given  to  George 

Washington,  329. 
Jefferson    Davis    National    Highway, 

crepe    myrtles    to    be    planted 

along,  173. 
Jefferson    and   Hamilton,    mentioned, 

518. 
Jenkins   Ferry,   battle  of,   44. 
Jillson,  W.  R.,  article  by,  302;  wrote 

article,  174. 
"John   Chavis :    A  Negro   Teacher   of 

Southern  Whites,"  cited,  326n. 
"John  Chisholm,  Soldier  of  Fortune," 

article  mentioned,  168. 
John    Wesley:    Scholar    and    Critic, 

article  mentioned,  532. 
John  W.  Cotton  Camp,  unveiled  tablet, 

300. 


Johnson,  Andrew,  mentioned,  76 ; 
policy  towards  the  South,  157. 

Johnson,  Chancellor,  share  system  de- 
scribed by,  203. 

Johnson,  Edv^-ard  A.,  work  cited,  326n. 

Johnson,  Guion  GriflBs,  read  paper, 
169. 

Johnson,  William,  made  motion,  402. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  mentioned, 
40. 

Johnston,  Ruth  Y.,  wrote  article,  174. 

Johnston,  Samuel,  mentioned,  187. 

Jones,  B.  H.,  at  Duke,  427. 

Jones,   Cadwailader,   sketch  of,  502m. 

Jones,  Calvin,  sketch  of,  503^. 

Jones,  Edward,  mentioned,  187 ;  his 
right  to  seat  challenged,  185 ; 
tablet  unveiled  in  honor  of,  426. 

Jones,  Francis  L.,  appointment  of,  22. 

Jones,  Hamilton  C,  presented  por- 
trait,  530. 

Jones,  Horatio  Gates,  book  borrowed 
from,   366. 

Jones,  Richard,  mentioned,  380. 

Jordan,  F.  B.,  wrote  article,  174. 

Journal  and  Messenger,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 221. 

Julius  Charles  University,  mentioned, 
82. 

Julian,  George  W.,  diary  mentioned, 
519. 

Justice,  E.  J.,  sent  to  hearing,  456. 

K 

Kalberlahn,  Dr.,  mentioned,  2,  5. 

Keais,  John  L.,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 18 ;  killed  in  war,  27 ; 
standing  in  class  at  Academy, 
26. 

Kearn,  Conrad,  mentioned,  393. 

Kearn,  Hons,  mentioned,  393. 

Keaicee  Courier,  announced  price  of 
provisions,  358. 

Keener,  W.  N.,  on  committee,  300. 

Kehukee,  see  Quehuky,  372 ;  Associa- 
tion, see  Quehuky,  398. 

Kellogg,  Louise  Phelps,  wrote  article, 
174. 
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Kemper,  Charles  E.,  article  men- 
tioned, 532. 

Kendall,  John  S.,  article.  Historical 
Collections  in  New  Orleans, 
463-476. 

Kendrick,  B.  B.,  publishes  paper,  301 ; 
read  paper,  169. 

Kent,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  488». 

Kephart,  Horace,  elected  president, 
169. 

Kern,  Leonhard,  delegate,  128. 

Kerr,  John  M.,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 22;   died,  36. 

Kettleborough,  Charles,  Constitution 
Making  in  Indiana.  A  Source 
Book  of  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments mitli  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Critical  Notes,  re- 
ceived, 528. 

Kiilingsvv^orth,  Leaner,  dead,  411, 

Kindervater,  W.  H.,  presented  memor- 
ial, 531. 

King,  Benjamin  S.,  money  paid  to, 
339. 

King,  Edward,  quoted,  57,  74. 

King,  Grace,  begun  publication  of 
calendar,  464. 

King  Cotton  is  Sick,  article  men- 
tioned, 302. 

King's  Mountain,  celebration  of  battle 
of,  430. 

Kingsbury,  Charles  P.,  appointment 
and  service,  19;  standing  in 
class  at  Academy,  26. 

Kluegel,  G.  S.,  signed  report,  106,  141. 

Kluegel,  Prof.,  compiling  book.  111. 

Knight,  Edgar  Vv^,  article,  Notes  on 
John  Chavis,  326-345;  elected 
vice  president,  169 ;  work  cited, 
326n. 

Kobel,  Antony,  delegate,  127. 

Kobel,  George,  delegate,  127. 

Kohler,  John  Daniel,  mentioned,  51Qn. 

Kopp,  Henry,  delegate,  127. 

Kramsh,  Samuel,  letter  from,  515. 

Krummel,  Charles  A.,  and  William  K. 
Boyd,  edited  documents,  Ger- 
man Tracts  Concerning  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  Caro- 


lina During  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  79-147,  225-282. 

Kuester,  Clarence  O.,  acting  chair- 
man, 430. 

Ku  Kiux  Conspiracy  (South  Caro- 
lina), cited,  54». 

Kunse,  Prof.,  pastor  in  New  York, 
110. 


La  Lorgnette,  files  of  mentioned,  474. 

U  Ami  des  Lois,  files  of  mentioned, 
471. 

Le  Cleric,  Pere,  manuscript  mention- 
ed, 473. 

La  Motte,  Joseph  H.,  appointment 
and  service,  17. 

Le  Passetemps,  files  of  mentioned, 
474. 

Lacy,  Benjamin  Rice,  portrait  of, 
presented  to  State,  173. 

Lacy,  Drury,  mentioned,  334. 

Lafayette  de  Marquis,  land  owned  by, 
469. 

Landree,  H.  C,  at  Duke,  427. 

Lane,  Joseph,  born  in  North  Carolina, 
34. 

Lane,  Tiiden,  an  exhorter,  384. 

"Langdon  Cheves  of  South  Carolina," 
theses  submitted,  429. 

Lanning,  John  T.,  awarded  fellowship, 
426,  428. 

Lapp,  Johannes,  delegate,  128. 

Laprade,  W.  T.,  article  mentioned, 
532 ;  on  committee,  300 ;  re- 
viewed The  War  of  Independ- 
ence— American  Phase,  522 ; 
teaching  in  summer  school,  426. 

Laroque,  Mrs.  AV.  D.,  on  program,  173. 

Lamb,  C.  H.,  article  by,  302. 

Laughlin,  Sceva  Bright,  article  by, 
302;  wrote  article,  174. 

Lauman,  George,  dead,  517. 

Laurensville  Herald,  quoted,   70^;. 

Law,  David,  Sr.,  delegate,  127. 

Law,  David,  Jr.,  delegate,  127. 

Law  Tales  for  Laymen  and  Wayside 
Tales  from  Carolina,  cited, 
S26n. 
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Lay,  Lucy,  reviewed,  Puhlic  Poor  Re- 
lief in  North  Carolina,  413. 

Layrle,  Cliristoi)lier,  sent  as  commis- 
sioner to  Europe,  81. 

Leaders  in  the  Desert,  article  men- 
tioned, 174. 

Lealie,  Walter  F.,  sketch  of,  SOl^t. 

Leatherman,  Daniel,  minister  on 
North  branch  of  Pedee,  371. 

Lebreton,  Juan  Baptiste  Cezaire, 
killed,  466. 

Ledbetter,  Henry,  short  reference  to, 
380. 

Lee,  Charles  C,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 21 ;  standin:^^  in  class  at 
Academj^  26. 

Lee,  A.  C,  on  committee,  300. 

"Legion  of  Winston-Salem  Writers  is 
Steadily  Growing,"  article  men- 
tioned, 171. 

Leigh,  Mary,  dead,  517. 

Leonard,  J.  C,  elected  vice  president, 
169. 

Letters  from  Port  Royal,  cited,  49n. 

Letters  of  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.D., 
lSOS-1876,   received,  297. 

Lewis,  G.  L.,  letters  to,  470. 

Lewis,  Neil  Battle,  article  by,  302. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  map  mentioned,  435. 

Letters  and  Diary  of  Laura  M.  Toicne, 
cited,  357;?. 

Liberty  Hall,  formerly  Augusta  Acad- 
emy, 329  ;  Academy,  stock  given 
to,  329. 

Liberty,  Essay  on  Political  and  Re- 
ligious, 285. 

"Life  in  East  Tennessee  near  the  End 
of  Eighteenth  Century,"  arti- 
cle mentioned,  168. 

Life  of  George  Washington,  cited, 
148«. 

Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South, 
reviewed,  158. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Hig- 
ginson,  cited,  69n. 

Lilly,  Edmund,  an  exhorter,  387. 

Lindsey,  R.  L.,  on  committee,  300. 


Lineberger,  Mrs.  A.  C,  appointed  on 
committee,  430. 

Linker,  Bob  White,  acknowledgment 
to,  46». 

Little  River,  location,  members,  min- 
ister, and  salary,  387. 

Live  StocJc  Tirade  heticeen  Kentucky 
and  the  South,  article  men- 
tioned, 174. 

Lockwood's  Folly,  mentioned,  392. 

Loesch,  Jacob,  mentioned,  2 ;  to  see 
laws  v/ere  kept,  14. 

London  Morning  Advertiser,  men- 
tioned, 419. 

London,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  presented  the 
portrait,  428. 

Long,  Edgar,  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  321. 

Long,  Edwin  R.,  appointment  and 
service,  17 ;  mentioned,  37. 

Long,  John  O.,  resigned  from  army, 
37. 

Lonn,  Ella,  Desertion  During  the  Civil 
War,  reviewed,  294. 

Loomis,  Charles  P.,  article.  The  Rise 
and  Decline  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Farmers'  Union,  305-325 ; 
article,  Activities  of  the  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Union,  443- 
462. 

Louisiana  Gazette,  files  of  mentioned, 
471 ;  Historical  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished calendar,  464 ;  historical 
material  found  in  New  Orleans, 
463. 

Louisville  in  the  Eighteen  Fifties, 
article  mentioned,  532. 

Love,  Robert,  sketch  of,  501>l 

Love,  Thomas,  sketch  of,  500n. 

Lovejoy,  George  S.,  resigned  from 
Academy,  36. 

Lower-Fishing  Creek,  location,  mem- 
bers, minister  and  salary  of, 
376. 

Lusk,  V.  S.,  papers  secured,  532. 

Luttrell,  Laura,  member  board  of  edi- 
tors, 168. 
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M'Culloch,  Benjamin,  dead,  153. 

MacFayden,  Elizabeth,  at  Duke,  427. 

MacKinney,  Loren  C,  accepted  pro- 
fessorship, 530. 

MacLaine,  Archibald,  mentioned,  187. 

MacNeill,  Ben  Dixon,  article  by,  302. 

McCrary,  J.  R.,  presided  at  exercises, 
171. 

McCurdy,  Hilda,  instructor,  426. 

McDonogh,  John,  letters  by,  474;  let- 
ters collected,  476. 

McDuffie,  George,  letter  from,  485,  486, 
488,  489,  490,  492;  sketch  of, 
479n. 

McDuffie,  Penelope,  work  cited,  S2Qn. 

McGehee,  George  W.,  standing  in  class 
at  Academy,  25. 

Mclver,  Colin,  taught  at  Fayetteville 
Academy,  340. 

Mclver,  George  W.,  article.  North 
Carolinians  at  West  Point  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  15-45. 

Mcliwaine,  H.  R.,  reviewed.  The  Great 
Awakening  in  Virginia,  1740- 
1790,  524. 

McKee,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  elected  president, 
173. 

McKenzie,  William,  appointment  and 
service,  16. 

McKenzie,  Samuel,  appointment  and 
service,  16 ;  died  of  disease,  31. 

McLaurine,  Haywood  F.,  presented 
hat,  302. 

McLean,  Angus  W.,  delivered  address, 
173. 

McNeill,  William  Gibbes,  appointment 
and  service,  16;  career,  29. 

McPheeters,  taught  at  Raleigh  Acad- 
emy, 340. 

McRae,  Alexander,  appointment  and 
service,  20 ;  killed  in  war,  35 ; 
killed,  44. 

McRee,  Samuel,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 16;  in  Quartermaster's 
Department,  33. 


McRee,  William,  appointment  and 
service,  15 ;  birth  and  record, 
27;  death,  28. 

McRoberts,  Archibald,  mentioned,  386. 

M 

Maas,  Melvin  J.,  made  address,  428. 

Mabry,  William  A.,  at  Duke,  427. 

Mackay,  Dorothy  Louise,  to  teach  at 
Duke,  426. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  sketch  of  career, 
478n. 

Macon  Advertiser  and  Agricultural 
and  Mercantile  Intelligencer, 
files  of  mentioned,  222. 

Macon  Daily  Enterprise,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 223;  Telegraph,  files  of 
mentioned,  220. 

Madison,  Dolly  Payne,  tablet  unveiled 
at  Guilford  College,  428. 

Manchester,  Alan  K.,  received  degree, 
429. 

Mangum,  Priestly  Hinton,  attended 
school,  326. 

Mangum,  Willie  Person,  attended 
school,  326;  part  of  letter  to, 
quoted,   339. 

Manly,  Charles,  attended  school,  326. 

Manning,  David  A.,  appointment  and 
service,  18. 

Manning,  Thomas  G.,  tablet  unveiled 
in  honor  of,  426. 

Manteo,  memorial  to,  531. 

Manumission  in  Certain  Virginia 
Cities,  article  mentioned,  532. 

Marching  ivith  Sherman.  Passages 
from,  the  Letters  and  Campaign 
Diaries  of  Henry  Hitchcock, 
cited,  34834. 

Markland,  Charles,  short  sketch  of, 
392. 

Markley,  Abraham,  merchant  men- 
tioned, 123. 

Marriage  Bonds  of  Tryon  and  Lincoln 
Counties,  North  Carolina,  men- 
tioned, 531. 

Marsh,  Benjamin,  gained  confidence 
of  the  North  Carolina  Union, 
452. 
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Marshall,  Frederick  William,  letter  to, 
516. 

Marshall,  Daniel,  mentioned,  386. 

Marshall  Ney:  Before  and  After  Exe- 
cution, reviewed,  288. 

Martin,  Alexander,  letter  from,  516. 

Martin,  Frank,  on  committee,  300. 

Martin,  James  G.,  appointment  and 
service,  19;  standing  in  class 
at  Academy,  26 ;  services  to 
State,  43. 

Martin,  William,  sketch  of,  501w. 

Maryland,  mentioned  convention  of, 
505. 

Maryland,  ratified  the  constitution, 
505n ;  population  and  size,  409. 

Mason,  S.  T.,  praised,  403. 

Massachusetts,  convention  of,  men- 
tioned, 505;  ratified  the  consti- 
tution, 505n ;  ix)pulation  and 
size,  407. 

Matchipungo,  mentioned,  394. 

Mathews,  Maxine,  article  by,  431. 

Maxent,  Gilbert  Antoine  de  St.,  suc- 
cession of,  469. 

Mayer,  Christian,  delegate,  129. 

Meares,  Gaston,  admitted  from  North 
Carolina,  37;  killed  in  battle, 
38. 

Mebane,  John  A.,  appointment  and 
service,   20. 

Mebane,  James,  electoral  candidate, 
500?i. 

Mecklenburg  County  Union,  illustrated 
work,  457;  County,  resolutions 
of,  404. 

Meglamre,  John,  mentioned,  378 ;  short 
sketch  of,  373. 

Meherin,  mentioned,  394. 

Memorahilia  of  Outward  Affairs, 
quoted,  9. 

Memories  of  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man,  cited,  347w. 

Memories  of  a  South  Carolina  Planta- 
tion .During  the  War,  cited, 
69h. 

Meriwether,  Robert,  visited  Brazil 
and  brought  report,  64. 


Mexican  War  Service,  North  Caro- 
linians in,  30. 

Michaux-Randolph  Papers,  secured, 
532. 

Middletou  Homestead,  mentioned,  60. 

Miller,  Benjamin,  able  minister  who 
came  to  North  Carolina,  370h  ; 
mentioned,  375. 

Miller,  Pleasant  M.,  letter  fi-om,  497. 

Millers',  Planters'  and  Merchants' 
Almanac,  cited,  355n. 

Mills  in  Wachovia,  8. 

Mill,  Patric  Hues,  "The  Condition  of 
Rice  Culture  in  the  South  Since 
1865."  cited,  61w. 

Milton  Gazette  and  Roanoke  Advo- 
cate, copies  received,  175. 

Milton  Spectator,  copy  received,  175. 

Miners'  and  Farmers'  Journal,  copy 
received,  175. 

Minerva,  copies  received,  175. 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Noi'th  Carolina  Division  of  the 
Farm,ers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America, 
cited,  444n. 

Miro,  Governor,  dispatches  of,  469. 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Associa- 
tion, held  meetings,  298. 

Mission,  History  and  Times  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  cited,  306w. 

Missouri  Politics  during  the  Civil 
War,  article  mentioned,  174, 
302. 

Mitchell,  Alexander  M.,  apiK)intment 
and  service,  18 ;  held  highest 
rank,  32;  mentioned,  34. 

Mitchell,  Broadus,  wrote  article,  174. 

Mitchell,  David  Brodie,  sketch  of, 
483n. 

Mock,  William,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 18. 

Moniteur,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Montanary,  Elena,  marriage  contract 
mentioned,  466. 

Moore,  Alexander  D.,  killed  at  Cold 
Harbor,  36;  resigned  from 
Academy,  36. 
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Moore,  Augustus,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Moore,  A.  B.,  reviewed  Desertion  Dur- 
iiKj  the  Civil  War,  294. 

Moore,  Maurice,  contested  election, 
183 ;  mentioned,  187. 

Moore,  Isabella,  married,  151. 

Moore,  John,  short  sketch  of,  374. 

Moore,  Samuel  D.  J.,  appointment  of, 
22. 

Moore,  William  A.,  tablet  unveiled  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Moore,  W.  C,  quoted,  316. 

Moore  County  Union,  to  build  tele- 
phone  system,  457. 

Moravian  Church  baptise  "Children 
of  Friends  and  Neighbors,"  11 ; 
purchased  land,  2;  brought 
church  to  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 10 ;  congregations  estab- 
lished in  Wachovia,  11 ;  pottery, 
7;  treated  Indians  kindly,  9. 

Mordecai,  Alfred,  appointment  and 
service,  16;  native  of  Warren- 
ton,  N.  C,  27 ;  standing  in  class 
at  Academy,  26 ;  took  no  part  in 
war,  35. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  dead,  153;  letters 
from,  469. 

Morgan  Edwards'  Materials  Towards 
A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina, 
document  edited  by  G.  W.  Pas- 
chal, 365-399. 

Morris,  Richard  B.,  and  Evarts  B. 
Greene,  A  Guide  to  the  Princi- 
pal Souj^ces  for  Early  American 
History  (16G0-18G0)  in  the  City 
of  Neiv  York,  received,  167. 

Morris,  W.  A.,  an  organizer  in  North 
Carolina,    308. 

Morrison,  Cameron,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 430. 

Morphy,  Joseph,  short  sketch  of,  388. 

Mouzon,  Henry,  map  mentioned,  435. 

Murchison,   Claudius,  article  by,  302. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  unveiled  tablet, 
531. 

Music  in  Wachovia,  12. 


Mutzenbecher,  Rev.  Mr.,  mentioned, 
138. 

Myers,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 430. 

Myers,  William  Starr,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 169. 

N 

Nash,  Francis,  mentioned,  187 ;  mor- 
tally wounded,  170. 

Nash  County,  records  from,  532. 

Natchez,  list  of  those  killed  by  In- 
dians at,  467. 

National,  files  of  mentioned,  471; 
Council  for  Social  Studies,  held 
meeting,  298;  Cyclopedia  of 
Biography,  cited,  'S2Qn;  Farm- 
ers' Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union,  North  Carolina 
Division  v>'ithdrew  from,  542 ; 
Intelligencer,  cited,  195n ;  In- 
telligencer, files  of  mentioned, 
471 ;  Military  Academy,  estab- 
lished, 15. 

Nat  Turner  Insurrection,  mentioned, 
336. 

Negro  ^tars  in  All  Ages  of  the  World, 
cited,  '62Qn. 

Neisler,  C.  E.,  appointed  on  commis- 
sion, 430. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  awarded  i'eilowship, 
426;  read  paper,  299. 

Nelson,  Richard  M.,  appointed  from 
North  Carolina,  37. 

Nelson,  Seiden,  wrote  article,  168. 

Nev\'bern,  sent  representatives  to  the 
Assembly,  178;  Sentinel,  copies 
received,  175 ;  Spectator,  copies 
received,  175. 

New  Delta,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Newell,  John  C,  appointment  and 
service,  16. 

Nevv''  Hampshire,  mentioned  conven- 
tion of,  505 ;  ratified  the  consti- 
tution, 505>i;  population  and 
size,    406. 

New  Jersey,  population  and  size,  408. 

Neiv  Orleans  Delta,  cited,  64h  ;  Picay- 
une, files  of  mentioned,  471. 
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New  River,  mentioned,  391. 

Neivspapc7'S  and  Periodicals  in  the 
Washington  Memorial  Lihrary, 
Macon,  Georgia,  article  by 
Ralpli  B.  Flanders,  220-223. 

Newsome,  A,  R.,  accepted  tablet,  172 ; 
appointed  on  committee,  430 ; 
delivered  address,  171,  301,  426 ; 
edited  documents,  Correspond- 
dence  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
George  McDuffie  and  Charles 
Fisher,  Relating  to  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  of  182/f,  477- 
504 ;  elected  secretary,  169 ;  on 
committee,  300 ;  presided  over 
meeting,  299 ;  v»'elcome  societies 
to  State,  299;  wrote  article, 
171. 

Nevv^  York,  mentioned  convention  of, 
505 ;  ratified  the  constitution, 
505n  ;  population  and  size,  407  ; 
Ghserver,  mentioned,  418;  Trib- 
une, mentioned,  419. 

News  and  Observer,  cited,  443n, 

Newse,  mentioned,  393. 

Neyman,  E.  M.  C,  son  of  Marshal 
Ney,  289. 

Ney,  Marshal,  in  North  Carolina,  288. 

Nichols,  George  Ward,  work  cited, 
348«. 

Nieolai,  Conon,  mentioned,  120. 

Nissen,  J.  P.,  wrote  article,  171. 

"Non-Resident  North  Carolinians  in 
the  Congress  of  United  States," 
article  mentioned,  171. 

Norcom,  Frederick,  appointment  and 
service,   16. 

Northampton  County,  records  from, 
532. 

No7'th  Carolina  Advocate,  copy  re- 
ceived, 175. 

"North  Carolina  and  the  American 
Colonization  Society,"  theses 
submitted,  429 ;  at  the  Cross 
Roads,  article  mentioned,  302; 
cadets  appointed  from,  15 ; 
Church  Library,  establishment 
of,  94;  Church  Reports,  docu- 
ment reproduced,  231,  253 ;  com- 


pared with  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  in  appointments,  23 ; 
cotton  production  in,  445  ;  coast, 
length  of,  434 ;  division  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
held  convention,  173;  Economic 
and  Social,  received,  528; 
Evangelical  preacher  in,  91 ; 
Farmers'  Union  membership 
compared  with  the  membership 
of  the  National  Union  and  the 
South  Atlantic  Division  of 
states,  311 ;  Farmers'  Union,  in- 
troduced into,  443 ;  Farmers' 
Union  papers,  secured,  532 ; 
Farmers'  Union,  reasons  for  its 
growth,  315 ;  Farmers'  Union, 
reached  zenith,  323 ;  Farmers' 
Union,  reasons  for  decline,  324 ; 
Folk  Lore  Society  held  meeting, 
168;  General  Baptist  in,  393; 
German  immigrants  to,  81 ; 
graduates  born  in,  but  ap- 
pointed to  West  Point  from 
other  states,  22 ;  graduates  in 
Seminole  Indian  War,  30 ;  G. 
W.  Fant  sent  to  organize,  308; 
Historical  Commission,  acces- 
sions to  the  collections  of,  174, 
430,  532;  J.  G.  Armstrong  sent 
to  organize,  308 ;  Journal,  copies 
received,  175 ;  mentioned  con- 
vention of,  505 ;  Moravians  pur- 
chased land  in,  2 ;  "Mother  of 
States,"  article  mentioned,  171 ; 
population  and  size,  410;  rati- 
fied the  constitution,  505h  ; 
Separate  Baptist  in,  383 ;  silver 
service  returned  to,  530 ;  Sen- 
tinel, copies  received,  175 ; 
Spectator  and  ^Vestern  Adver- 
tiser, copies  received,  174 ; 
Table  shovring  churches,  min- 
isters, when  constituted,  dis- 
tance from  New  Bern,  and  num- 
ber of  families,  394;  towns 
enjoyed  the  right  of  representa- 
tion, 180;  trade  to  Charleston, 
6;     Tunker     Baptist     in,     393; 
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western  part  designated  as 
heathen  land,  2;  W.  A.  Morris 
an  organizer  in,  308. 

North  Carolinians  appointed  to  West 
Point,  15-22;  at  West  Point  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  article  by 
George  W.  Melver,  15-45;  in 
Mexican  War,  33. 

Norton,  Clarence  Clifford,  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Ante-Bellum 
North  Carolina,  1835-1861,  re- 
ceived, 528. 

Notes  on  John  Chavis,  article  by  Ed- 
gar W.  Knight,  326-345. 

Niissmann,  Adolph,  preacher  in  North 
Carolina,  91 ;  sent  as  minister, 
81 ;  wrote  letter,  238,  240. 

O 

O'Berry,  Mrs.  Thomas,  accepted  the 
portrait,  428. 

O'Connor,  Mary  Doline,  work  cited, 
354n. 

O'Kelley,  James,  memorial  dedicated 
to,  174. 

O'Malley,  Matthew,  dead,  517. 

O'Reilly,  Governor,  arrival  of,  465. 

Obituary  Notes,  152,  287,  410,  517. 

Observations  on  Slavery  and  Priva- 
teering, article  mentioned,  532. 

Ogden,  Warren  C,  fulfilled  require- 
ments for  degree,  429. 

Old  Fort  Harrod,  article  mentioned, 
174. 

Old  Inns  of  East  Tennessee,  article 
mentioned,  431. 

Orr,  Governor  James  L,,  mentioned, 
356;  made  appointment,  71. 

Our  Wome?i  in  the  War,  cited,  50n. 

Overman,  Lee  S.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 430. 


Padgett,  James  A.,  wrote  article,  174. 
Palmer,  Frederick,  Clark  of  the  Ohio, 

reviewed,   419. 
Palmer,  Paul,  notice  of  Maryland,  370. 
Parker,    John    J.,    delivered    address, 

171. 


Parker,  U.  Hunt,  delivered  address, 
172. 

Parkman,  Francis,  published  book, 
102. 

Parks,  Martin  P.,  appointment  and 
service,   17,  20. 

Parks,  E.  T.,  at  Duke,  427. 

Parrott,  Mrs.  Jack  F.,  on  program, 
173. 

Parson,  E.  A.,  private  collection,  475. 

Paschal,  G.  W.,  edited  document, 
Morgan  Edwards'  Materials  To- 
wards A  History  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  Province  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 365-399 ;  made  address, 
429. 

Patterson  Collection,  secured,  532. 

Patterson,  John  C,  received  degree, 
429. 

Pasquotank,  location,  members,  min- 
ister and  salary  of,  377; 
County,  records  from,  532. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  introduced  in- 
to   the   State,    206. 

Peake,  G.  D.,  letter  cited,  212n. 

Pearce,  Haywood  J.,  Benjamin  H. 
Hill:  Secession  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, reviewed,  414. 

Pearson,  C.  C,  read  paper,  299;  re- 
viewed The  Virginia  Plutarch, 
520 ;  teaching  in  summer  school, 
425. 

Pease,  Theodore  Calvin,  and  Margue- 
rite Jennisen  Pease,  George 
Roger  Clark  and  the  Revolution 
in  Illinois,  1763-1787,  received, 
167. 

Pegg,  C.  H.,  instructor  in  history,  531 ; 
received  degree,  529. 

Pender,  William  D.,  appointment  and 
service,  21. 

Pennsylvania,  mentioned  convention 
of,  505;  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion, 505n;  population  and  size, 
408. 

Perry,  B.  F.,  refused  to  collect  taxes, 
355 ;  work  cited,  351n. 

Perry,  Bliss,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  cited, 
69n. 
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Peterson,  Arthur  G.,  Historical  Study 
of  Prices  Received  hy  Producers 
of  Farm  Products  in  Virginia, 
1801-1927,  received,  424. 

Peterson,  H.  F.,  at  Duke,  427. 

Pfolil,  B.  J.,  elected  vice  president, 
300. 

Pliiibrick,  E.  S.,  cited,  66^. 

Pliiilips,   Charles,   mentioned,   328. 

Philips,  Ulrich  B.,  Life  and  Labor  in 
the  Old  South,  reviewed,  158. 

Pickett,  Mrs.  George  E.,  mentioned, 
157. 

Piersou,  W.  W.,  read  paper,  299. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  Negroes  accepted 
his  terms  to  work,  198. 

Pittman,  Thomas  M.,  appointed  on 
committee,  430 ;  made  address, 
429 ;  mentioned,  369n. 

Poe,  Clarence,  meetings  held  in  office 
of,  444 ;  led  race  movement, 
450;  supporter  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  323. 

Political  and  Social  History  of  the 
United  States,  cited,  416»i. 

Polk,  Leonidas,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 17 ;  mentioned,  35  ;  stand- 
ing in  class  at  Academy,  26; 
wounded,  38. 

Polk,  Marshall  T.,  appointment  of,  22 ; 
lost  a  leg,  23;  sketch  of,  503n. 

Polk,  William,  sketch  of,  499n. 

Ponton,  Anna  Maria,  dead,  412. 

Poole,  Frank  K.,  collated  copy  of  book 
with  original,  366. 

Poor  Whites  and  Neg?'oes  in  the  Ante- 
Bellum  South,  article  mention- 
ed, 430. 

Poor  Whites  and  Negroes  in  the  South 
Since  the  Civil  War,  mentioned, 
430. 

Pope,  Thomas,  short  sketch  of,  373. 

Porter,  A.  Toomer,  heard  pleadings 
of  sick  children,  351. 

Porteus,  Miss  Laura,  translating 
Spanish  records,  463. 

Postman's  horse,  article,  151. 

Potter,  Henry,  sketch  of,  500n. 

Powel,  William,  mentioned,  376. 


Powers,  Stephen,  Afoot  and  Alone, 
cited,  63n. 

Presbytery  assessed  churches  to  sup- 
port John  Chavis,  338. 

Price  Current,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Price,  Jonathan,  "A  Description  of 
Occacoke  Inlet,"  cited,  436«. 

Price,  William,  did  work  on  French 
calendar,  464. 

Pridgeon,  Matthew,  dead,  153. 

Primrose,  John,  on  committee,  337. 

Prince,  Oliver  H.,  South  Carolina  edi- 
tor, 220. 

Progressive  Fanner,  cited,  306ri,  443>i. 

Promoters,  Patrons,  and  Subscribers, 
listed,  95,  112,  119,  135. 

Puhlic  Education  in  North  Carolina, 
n90-1840,  cited,  440h. 

Puhlic  Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina, 
reviewed,  413. 

Purse,  E.  J.,  began  publication  of  pa- 
per, 223. 

Q 

Quaife,  Milo  M.,  The  Capture  of  Old 
Vincennes,  reviewed,  419;  The 
Attainment  of  Statehood,  re- 
ceived, 424. 

Quehuky  (Kehukee),  location,  mem- 
bers and  minister  of,  372 ;  As- 
sociation, sketch  of,  398. 

Quick,  W.  H.,  work  cited,  S2Qn. 

R 

Rains,  Gabriel  J.,  appointment  and 
service,  17 ;  mentioned,  35 ; 
standing  in  class  at  Academy, 
26. 

Rains,  George  W.,  appointment  of, 
22 ;  appointed  from  Alabama, 
27 ;  born  in  North  Carolina,  27 ; 
standing  in  class  at  Academy, 
27. 

Rains,  Sevier  M.,  killed  in  action,  34. 

Raleigh  Register,  mentioned,  500n ; 
Times,  cited,  446n. 

Ramsdell,  Charles  W.,  article  men- 
tioned, 532. 
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Kamseur,  Stephen  D.,  appointment 
and  service,  22 ;  standing  in 
class  at  Academy,  26. 

lianlvin,  Robert  Stanly,  wrote  article, 
168. 

Kansom,  Robert,  appointment  and 
service,  20;  birtii,  appointment 
and  service,  40. 

Kay,  Samuel  J.,  South  Carolina  editor, 
220. 

Raymond,  R.  R.,  Jr.,  wrote  article, 
174. 

Read,  C.  L.,  appointed  en  committee, 
337. 

Records  of  Moravians  in  North  Caro- 
lina, cited.  In,  437n. 

IlecoUections  of  the  GaroUnas,  cited, 
202/1. 

Red-Banks,  location,  members,  min- 
ister and  salary,  380. 

Regimental  Losses  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  cited,  353n. 

Regulators,  number  of  Baptists  who 
were,  396. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  opinion  given  to,  199. 

Religious  Instruction  of  Negroes, 
1830-1860,  article  mentioned, 
430. 

Reminiscences  of  Puhlic  Men,  Second 
Series,  cited,  Soln. 

Rencher,  Abraham,  attended  school, 
326. 

Rentehnann,  Christopher,  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  Europe,  81. 

Report  from  North  Carolina,  article 
mentioned,  302. 

Reports  on  Joint  Com,mittee  on  Recon- 
struction, cited,  52n. 

RepuWican,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Revolutionary  Services  of  Col.  John 
Walker  and  Family  and 
Memoirs  of  Hon.  Felix  Walker, 
issued  by  Clarence  Griffin,  529. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  appointed  on 
committee,  430 ;  made  contribu- 
tion, 302. 

Rhode  Island,  population  and  size, 
410. 

Rhome,  Jeremiah,  short  sketch  of,  381. 


Richards,  W.  A.,  secretary  to  meeting, 
403. 

Richard  Stanford  Papers,  received, 
430. 

Richard's  Weekly  Gazette — A  South- 
ern Journal — Devoted  to  Litera- 
ture. The  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  to  General  Intelligence, 
files  of  mentioned,  223. 

Riddeil,  William  Renwick,  article 
mentioned,  532 ;  article  by,  302. 

Rights,  Douglas  L.,  elected  president, 
300. 

Rippy,  J.  Fred,  read  paper,  299. 

Rives,  J.  R.,  business  manager  and 
organizer  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
cooperative  marketing  in  North 
Carolina,  323. 

Roanoke  Advocate,  copies  received, 
175. 

Robert  S,  Lee  Memorial  Foundation, 
purchased  Stratford  Hall,  302. 

Robert,  J.  C,  feliov/  at  Duke,  427. 

Roberts,  L.  F.,  at  Duke,  427. 

Robertson,  Mathew,  established  paper, 
221. 

Robeson  County,  records  from,  532. 

Robinson,  P.  L.,  published  paper,  222. 

Robinson,  William  G.,  appointment 
and  service,  22. 

Robson,  C.  B.,  received  degree,  529 ; 
received  fellowship,  530. 

Rockwell,  Paul  Ayres,  Three  Cen- 
turies of  the  Rockvjell  Family 
in  America,  1630-1930,  received, 
528. 

Rogers,  Charles  G.,  appointment  of, 
22. 

Rogers,  Jacob,  help  establish  places  of 
v^orship,  11. 

Rogers,  Thomas  J.,  sketch  of,  491/i. 

Rogers,  William,  quoted,  365. 

Rogers,  William  Flinn,  wrote  article, 
168. 

Rondet,  Francis,  dead,  285. 

Rond thaler,  Edward,  became  pastor  of 
the  Home  Moravian  Church, 
290;  The  Mcmorahilia  of  Fifty 
Years,  1877-1927,  reviewed,  289. 
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Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 172. 
Hose,  Robert  Selden,  sketch  of  490?i. 
Rosclien,  Rev.,  landed  in  Charleston, 

135. 
Roschen,  Arnold,  letter  from,  257 ;  set 

sail  for  Charleston,  121. 
Rothert,  Otto  A.,  article  by,  302 ;  wrote 

article,  174. 
Rothrock,  Mary  U.,  member  board  of 

editors,  168;  wrote  article,  168. 
Rowland,  A.  M.,  started  paper,  222. 
Rowland,    Edwin    C,    started    paper, 

222. 
Rufiin,  James,  quoted,  55. 
Ruffin,  William,  member  of  committee, 

500?t. 
Rumph,    Lois,    accepted    position    at 

Hattiesburg,    Miss.,    427 ;    read 

paper,  169. 
Rural    Cabinet,    files    of    mentioned, 

222  ;  Carolinian,  cited,  48«,  ^Qn  ; 

Sociology,  cited,  447*^. 


St.  Helena  Island  labor  superintend- 
dents  forced  to  yield  to  de- 
mands of  freedmen,  56. 

^t.  Paul  and  Ramsey  County  in  the 
War  of  1917-1918,  received,  297. 

Salem  Archive  Building  contain  pa- 
pers belonging  to  Moravian 
Church,  In. 

Salisbury,    pottery    shipped    to,    7. 

Sanders,  Jennings  B.,  The  Presidency 
of  the  Continental  Congress, 
1774-89.  A  Study  in  American 
Institutional  History,  received, 
424. 

Sandy-Creek,  location,  members,  min- 
ister, and  salary,  384;  Associa- 
tion, sketch  of,  399. 

Sandy  Spring  Grange  saved  farmers 
money,  21Qn. 

Sartain,  Auxford  S.,  fellowship  in 
history,   427. 

Saunders,  Franklin,  appointment  and 
service,   19. 

Saxton,  Rufus,  to  execute  policy,  49. 

Shafner,  Michael,  delegate,  127. 


Schlesinger,  A.  M.,  work  cited,  416n. 

Schmid,  Adam,  delegate,  127. 

Schmid,   Peter,   delegate,   127. 

Schneider,    Martin,    mentioned,    516//. 

Schools  in  Wachovia,  13. 

Schubert,   Dr.,   mentioned,   6. 

Schurz,   Carl,  quotation  from,  349. 

Scott,  Henry  L.,  appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 18 ;  record,  32. 

Scott,  Winfleld,  opinion  of  William 
McRee,   28. 

Seaton,  William,  published  paper, 
401^^. 

Seawell,  James,  candidate,  186. 

Beawell,  Joseph  Ijacy,  v/ork  cited, 
S2Qn. 

Seav/ell,   Henry,  mentioned,   504n. 

SeUing  Missouri  Mules  Down  South 
in  1833,  article  mentioned,  532. 

Seminole  Indian  Yv'ar,  mentioned,  27. 

"Separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Virginia,"  mentioned,  525. 

Settle,  Thomas,  sketch  of,  oGln. 

Shaffer,  E.  T.  H.,  article  by,  302. 

Shailov>^-Fords,  location,  members, 
minister,  and  salary,  388. 

Shane,  The  Western  Collector,  article 
mentioned,  302. 

Shannon,  William,  prove  cotton  was 
profitable,    209. 

Shaw,  Chandler,  received  degree,  529. 

Shaw,  H.  A.,  visited  Brazil  and 
brought  back  report,  64. 

Shepard,  Charles  Upham,  made  ferti- 
lizer available,  207. 

Shepperd,  Samuel  T.,  appointment  and 
service,  21. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  march  through 
South  Carolina,  made  lasting 
impression,  340. 

Sherrill,  George  R.,  teaching  at  sum- 
mer school,  425. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.,  addressed  con- 
ference, 299;  Letters  of  Rich- 
ard D.  Arnold,  M.D.,  1808-1876, 
received,  297 ;  reviewed,  Benja- 
min H.  Hill:  Secession  and  Re- 
construction, 414;  teaching  in 
summer  school,   426. 
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Shuford,  A.  C,  vice-president  of  the 
Union,  321. 

Sickles,  Daniel  E.,  issued  orders,  360. 

Simkins,  Francis  B.,  article,  The 
ProMems  of  South  Carolina 
Agriculture  After  the  Civil 
War,  46-77;  The  Solution  of 
Post-Bellum  Agricultural  Prob- 
lems in  South  Carolina,  192- 
219. 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  condition  of, 
354. 

Simpson,  Catherine,  married,  150. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  at  Duke,  427. 

Sitgreaves,  Junius,  dead,  517. 

Skite,  Elizabeth,  wrote  article,  174. 

Skyes,  John,  dead,  153. 

Slade,  Marmaduke  J.,  South  Caro- 
lina editor,  222. 

"Slavery  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina," cited,  326n. 

Slocumb,  Mary  and  Ezekiel,  marker 
unveiled  at  graves  of,  428. 

Smith,  Alexander  Silliman,  received 
degree,  529. 

Smith,  B.  B.,  letter  from,  499,  502; 
mentioned,  491n;  sketch  of, 
499H. 

Smith,  Charles  Lee,  work  cited,  326n. 

Smith,  Culver  H.,  teaching  in  sum- 
mer school,  427. 

Smith,  Henry  Louis,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 302. 

Smith,  James  S.,  made  motion,  188; 
sketch  of,  479n. 

Smith,  Mary  Phlegar,  article.  Bor- 
ough Representation  in  North 
Carolina,  177-191. 

Smoot,  J.  Edward,  Marshal  Ney:  Be- 
fore and  After  Execution,  re- 
viewed, 288;  wrote  article,  425. 

Social  History  of  the  American  Negro, 
cited,  55n. 

Social  Relations  and  Political  Control 
in  the  Old  Southwest,  article 
mentioned,  431. 

Soelle,  George,  help  to  establish  places 
of  worship,  11. 


Soil  of  the  South,  files  of  mentioned, 
223. 

Sojourner,  William,  minister,  369; 
short  sketch  of,  373. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Economic  Condi- 
tion of  South  Carolina  After 
the  Civil  War,  article  by  R.  H. 
Woody,  346-364. 

Somers,  Robert,  mentioned,  362. 

Sommers,  Peter,  delegate,  127. 

Something  More  of  that  Great  Con- 
federate General  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  and  One  of  His  Hum- 
die  Followers  in  the  South  of 
Yesteryear,  article  mentioned, 
532. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  ad- 
dress delivered  before,  301. 

South  Carolina  Almanac  for  1868, 
cited,  195«. 

South  Carolina:  A  Home  for  the  In- 
dustrious Immigrant,  mention- 
ed, 71 ;  cited,  352n ;  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Society, 
organized,  206 ;  bank  bills  rated 
in  New  York,  363 ;  compared 
with  North  Carolina  in  appoint- 
ments, 23 ;  Improvement  and 
Trust  Company,  promoting  the 
making  of  small  farms,  72; 
mentioned  convention  of,  505 ; 
I>opulation,  54;  population  and 
size,  409;  ratified  the  consti- 
tution, 505>i';  value  of  fai-m 
properties,  47. 

South  Carolinians  living  outside  the 
State,  66;  went  to  Brazil,  65. 

Southern  Christian  Convention,  dedi- 
cated memorial,  174;  Cotton 
Growers'  Association,  o  u  t  - 
growth  of,  307 ;  Relief  Associa- 
tion sent  aid,  357;  Cultivator, 
cited,  75n ;  files  of  mentioned, 
223;  Field  and  Fireside,  files 
of  mentioned,  223;  Literary 
Gazette,  files  of  mentioned,  223 ; 
Miscellany  —  A  Family  News- 
paper,   Devoted   to   Literature, 
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The  Arts,  Science,  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Education,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Intelligence, 
Humor,  files  of  mentioned,  223  ; 
Mill  People,  article  mentioned, 
302 ;  Museum,,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 222;  Post  and  Literary 
Aspirant,  files  of  mentioned, 
223;  Statesman  and  Patriot, 
files  of  mentioned,  222 ;  Tril)- 
une,  files  of  mentioned,  222. 

Southerland,  Samuel  M.,  appointment 
and  service,  16;  standing  in 
class    at   Academy,    26. 

Southwest,  location,  members,  min- 
ister, and  salary,  391. 

Spangenberg,  Bishop,  selected  site  for 
settlement,    2. 

Spaugh,  H.  W,,  presented  a  deed,  300. 

Spaugh,  Ralph,  elected  treasurer,  300. 

Spaulding,  Philip,  dead,  153. 

Spier,  Morgan  B.,  presented  histori- 
cal account  of  telephone  sys- 
tem, 300. 

Spucher,  Geo.,  delegate,  128. 

Stacy,  W.  P.,  accepted  portrait,  530. 

Staehr,  Adam,  delegate,  127. 

Stanford,  Richard,  papers  received, 
430. 

Stanley,  Ann,  dead,  287. 

Star,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Star  and  North  Carolina  State  Gaz- 
ette, copies  received,  175. 

State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  cited, 
287«,  442n;  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  held  meet- 
ings, 168;  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  cited,  436n ;  School 
Facts,  copies  received,  175. 

States,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Stearns,  Shubal,  short  sketch  of,  386. 

Steene,  William,  painted  picture,  428. 

Steiner,  Abraham,  letter  to,  515,  515m. 

Steiner,  Jesse  F.,  co-author,  413. 

Stokes,  Mountfort  S.,  military  record, 
37. 

Stokes,  Montfort,  letter  to,  488; 
sketch  of,  4S8n. 


Stone,  R.  W.  H.,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  321 ;  papers 
secured,  532. 

Storch,  Carl  August,  came  to  North 
Carolina,    82. 

Storch,  Carl  August  Gottlieb,  ordained 
as  assistant  pastor  for  North 
Carolina,  109. 

Stotz,  Samuel,  mentioned,  516n. 

Street,  Nathaniel  H.,  appointment  and 
service,  16;  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  36. 

Strong,  John  M.,  poll  holder,  186. 

Stryker,  Lloyd  Paul,  Andrew  John- 
son: A  Study  in  Courage,  re- 
viewed, 155. 

Stuart,  Jane,  married,  150. 

Summers,  Lewis  Preston,  Annals  of 
Southwest  Virginia,  1769-1800, 
received,  167. 

Sumter  News,  cited,  3Qln. 

Surgenor,  William,  mentioned,  375. 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Maude  Minish,  elected 
vice-president,  169 ;  wrote  arti- 
cle, 171. 

Swann,  John,  dead,  517;  made  motion 
in  assembly,  184. 

Swift,  Alexander  J.,  appointment  of, 
22 ;  stationed  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 23. 

Swift-Creek,  location,  members,  min- 
ister, and  salary  of,  383. 

Sykes,  Tom  A.,  delivered  address,  171. 


Tannenbaum,  Fi-ank,  mentioned,  165. 

Tanner,  John,  mentioned,  374. 

Tar-River,  location,  members,  min- 
ister, and  salary,  379;  Falls, 
location,  members,  minister  and 
salary  of,  374. 

Tatham,  William,  eye  witness  to  mov- 
ing sands,  434. 

Tatumn,  Major,  letters  from,  469. 

Taylor,  Carl  C,  work  cited,  447n. 

Taylor,  "Dick,"  dispatch  books  of, 
470. 

Taylor,  R.  H.,  on  program,  299;  re- 
viewed. Life  and  Lal)or  in  the 
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Old  South,  158;  teaching  at 
summer  school,  425. 

Taylor,  Tyre  C,  accepted  i)ortrait  for 
State,  173. 

Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  erect- 
ed tablet,  170. 

Templeton,  J.  M.,  held  office  longer 
than  any  other  person,  322 ; 
information  secured  from,  444; 
mentioned,  307n. 

Text  Books  For  the  Youth  of  North 
Carolina,  documents  reproduc- 
ed, 85,  107,  117,  133. 

The  Academy  Movement  in  the  South, 
cited,  326n. 

The  American,  copy  received,  175. 

The  American  Peace  Crusade,  1815- 
1860,  received,  167 ;  reviewed, 
416. 

''The  Antecedents  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Convention  of  1835,"  cited, 

nm. 

The  Attainment  of  Statehood,  re- 
ceived, 424. 

"The  Baptism  of  Virginia  Dare,"  pre- 
sented to  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  428. 

The  Barbadians  in  Early  South  Caro- 
lina, article  mentioned,  431. 

The  Bechtlers  and  Bechtler  Coinage 
and  Gold  Mining  in  North 
Carolina,  1814-1830,  published, 
170. 

The  Biblical  Handbook  for  Independ- 
ent Readers,  furnished,  111. 

The  Blount  Conspiracy,  article  men- 
tioned, 431. 

The  Booh  of  Wilmingtofi,  received, 
528. 

The  Capture  of  Old  Vincennes,  re- 
viewed, 419. 

"The  Career  of  Governor  John  Willis 
Ellis,"  theses  submitted,  429. 

The  Carolina  Federal  Republican, 
copies  received,  175. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 470. 

The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, mentioned,  522. 


"The  Colonial  Clergy  in  Virginia," 
mentioned,   524. 

The  Columbia  Phoenix,  cited,  347n. 

The  Columbia  State,  cited,  348n. 

Hie  Constitutional  Beginnings  of 
North  Carolina,  cited,  177n. 

The  Coopcrator,  mentioned,  323;  pur- 
chased, 461. 

2'he  Cotton  Industry,  cited,  57n. 

The  Comitry  Visitor,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 470. 

"The  County  Court  of  Northampton 
County,  Virginia,"  theses  sub- 
mitted, 429. 

The  Critical  Year.  A  Study  of  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, received,  528. 

The  Darker  Phases  of  the  South,  men- 
tioned, 165. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Ante-Bellum 
North  Carolina,  1835-1861,  re- 
ceived, 428. 

"The  Early  History  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing in  Cabarrus,"  article, 
425. 

The  East  Tennessee  Historical  So- 
ciety's Publications,  No.  I, 
table  of  contents  listed,  168. 

The  Elizabeth  City  Star,  copies  re- 
ceived, 175. 

The  Farmers'  Union,  cited,  315w. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Bulletin,  edited 
by   Union,   461. 

The  First  English-Speaking  Trans- 
Appalachian  Frontier,  article 
mentioned,   532. 

"The  First  Republican  Uprising  in 
France  (June  21- July  17, 
1791),"   dissertation,   529. 

The  Founder  of  Tennessee's  First 
Town:  Major  Jesse  Walt07i, 
article  mentioned,  431. 

The  Founding  of  Harrodsburg,  article 
mentioned,   174. 

The  Founding  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky,,  article  mentioned,   174. 

"The  Freemen  of  Port  Royal,"  in 
Atlantic  Monthly,  cited,  49n. 
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The  Freedmen  of  South  Carolina, 
cited,  49??. 

The  Georgia  Mirror,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 222. 

The  Golcanda,  transported  Negroes, 
55. 

The   Granger  Movement,   cited,   307>t. 

The  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia, 
17JfO-1790,  received,  297;  re- 
viewed, 524. 

TJie  Hero  of  Vincennes,  reviewed,  419. 

The  History  of  Banking  in  South 
Carolina,  1112  to  1900,  cited, 
349«. 

"Tlie  Influence  of  Germany  on  Ameri- 
can Political  Theory,"  disser- 
tation, 529. 

The  Journal,  copies  received,  175. 

"The  Land  System  of  Colonial  North 
Carolina  to  1754,"  theses  sub- 
mitted, 429. 

The  Land  We  Love,  cited,  207n. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  M.  P.  O'Con- 
nor, cited,  354n. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  C.  G.  Mem- 
minger,  cited,  63«. 

The  Life  and  TForfc  of  Sequoyah, 
article  mentioned,  532. 

The  Life  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
reviewed,   419. 

The  Life  Work  of  Jatnes  Clement 
Fiirman,  cited,   352w, 

The  Manual  of  Civic  Knowledge,  be- 
ing compiled.  111. 

The  MemoraMlia  of  Fifty  Year's, 
1877-1927,  reviewed,  289. 

The  Moniteur,  Howard  Library,  pos- 
sesses copy  of,  474. 

The  Morning  Herald,  copies  received, 
175 ;  cited,  319n. 

The  3Iorning  Star  and  Catholic  Mes- 
senger, files  of  mentioned,  470. 

The  Moravian  Contribution  to  Colon- 
ial ISlorth  Carolina,  article  by 
Adelaide  L.   Fries,   1-14. 

The  Most  Practical  Information,  be- 
ing compiled,  111. 

The  Nation,  cited,  50n. 


The  National  Land  System  in  the 
South,  1803-1812,  article  men- 
tioned, 431. 

The  Negro  Slave  Family,  article  men- 
tioned, 431. 

The  Newhern  Gazette  and  Political 
and  Miscellaneous  Register, 
copy  received,  175. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  cited, 
32671. 

"The  North  Carolina  Chain  Gang," 
first  of  series,  413. 

The  North-Carolina  Centinel  and  Fay- 
etteville  Gazette,  cited,  400ifc. 

The  North  Carolina  Journal,  copy  re- 
ceived, 175;  cited,  28Sn,  400?i. 

The  North  Carolina  Minerva,  and 
Fayetteville  Advertiser,  cited, 
400h;  purchased,  400. 

"The  Oldest  College  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,"  article  mentioned,  168. 

"The  Operation  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  in  South  Carolina,"  in 
Smith  College  Studies  in  His- 
tory, cited,  49«. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Trail, 
mentioned,   162. 

7'he  Origins  of  the  Paraguayan  War, 
received,  424. 

The  Papers  of  Randolph  Shotwell, 
from  the  press,  427. 

The  Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson 
Period,  mentioned,  518. 

The  Planting  of  the  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia,  article  mentioned,  532. 

The  Pomological  and  Farmers'  Club 
of  Society  Hill,  organized,  207. 

"The  Populist  Party  in  North  Caro- 
lina," article  cited,  307>?,  447?l 

The  Presidency  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  1774-89.  A  Study  in 
American  Institutional  History, 
received,  424. 

The  ProNems  of  South  Carolina  Agri- 
culture After  the  Civil  War, 
article  by  Francis  B.  Simkins, 
46-77. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural 
and     Mechanical     Society     o  f 
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South  Carolina,  1869,  cited, 
207n. 

The  Propagateur  Catalique,  files  of 
mentioned,  470. 

"The  Public  Career  of  Richard  Cas- 
well," dissertation,  529. 

The  Rhode  Island  American,  men- 
tioned, 418. 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Union,  ar- 
ticle by  Charles  P.  Loomis,  305- 
325. 

The  Road  to  Oregon:  A  Chronicle  of 
the  Great  Emigrant  Trwil,  re- 
viewed, 162. 

The  Rural  Problem — or  Why  Farm- 
ers Should  Organize  and  Stag 
Organized,  cited,  315n,  46Qn. 

The  Seacoast  in  North  Carolina  His- 
tory, 1763-1789,  article  by 
Charles  Christopher  Crittenden, 
433-442. 

The  Second  Administration  of  An- 
drew Johnson,  article  men- 
tioned, 431. 

The  Selection  of  Bihllcal  Narratives, 
announced,  111. 

The  Solution  of  Post-Bellum  Agricul- 
tural Problems  in  South  Caro- 
lina, article  by  Francis  B.  Sim- 
kins,  192-219. 

The  South,  cited,  51n. 

The  South  in  the  Building  of  the 
Nation,  cited,  61m. 

The  South' s  Lost  Leadership,  article 
mentioned,  174. 

The  South  Since  the  War,  cited,  50n, 
350«. 

The  South  Carolina  Leader,  cited, 
50n. 

The  Southern  States  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, quoted,  57n. 

The  Southern  States  Since  the  War, 
cited,  S6Sn. 

The  Spotless  Company,  handled  busi- 
ness, 454. 

The  Stamp  Act  in  the  British  Col- 
onies, article  mentioned,  532. 

The  Star,  beginning  and  career,  484ri. 


The  Status  of  Slaves  in  Colonial 
North  Carolina,  article  men- 
tioned, 174. 

The  St.  Helena,  transported  Negroes, 
55. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  March,  From 
the  Diary  of  a  Staff  Officer, 
cited,  348n. 

The  Sumter  Watchman,  quoted,  53. 

"The  Tipton  Family  of  Tennessee," 
article  mentioned,  168. 

The  Tragic  Era:  The  Revolution  after 
Lincoln,  received,  167 ;  review- 
ed,518. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  West,  received, 
428. 

The  Unknoicn  Washington,  received, 
424. 

The  Valley  of  Virginia,  1765-1782,  ar- 
ticle mentioned,  532. 

The  Virginia  Plutarch,  reviewed,  520. 

The  War  of  Independence,  American 
Phase,  received,  297;  reviewed, 
522. 

The  Work  of  the  Relief  Societies 
During  the  Civil  War,  article 
mentioned,  174. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
cited,  14Qn. 

Thom,  DeCourcy  W.,  article  men- 
tioned, 532. 

"Thomas  H.  Benton  and  William  R. 
King,"  article  mentioned,  171. 

Thomas,  John  P.,  Jr.,  article  by,  431. 

Thomas,  John,  gave  land,  378;  short 
sketch  of,  379. 

Thomas,  Lowell,  The  Hero  of  Vincen- 
nes,  reviewed,  419. 

Thompson,  C,  partner  in  establishing 
paper,  222. 

Thompson,  Charles  F.,  collected  ma- 
terial, 476. 

Thompson,  Henry  P.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 531. 

Thompson,  Henry  T.,  work  cited, 
355^1. 

Thompson,  Holland,  on  program,  299. 

Thompson,  Isabel,  article  by,  431. 
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Thompson,  W.  A.,  partner  in  estab- 
lishing paper,  222. 

Thompson,  Zachariah,  mentioned,  375. 

Three  Centuries  of  the  Rockwell 
Family  in  America,  1630-1930, 
received,  528. 

Three  Creeks,  mentioned,  381. 

Tift,  Nelson,  South  Carolina  editor, 
221. 

Tillman,  Ben,  leader  of  Farmers'  Al- 
liance, 218. 

Times,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Times  Democrat,  files  of  mentioned, 
471 ;  Picayune,  files  of  men- 
tioned, 472;  and  State's  Right 
Advocate,  files  of  mentioned, 
222. 

Timrod,  Henry,  condition  of,  354; 
work  cited,  355 ;  tablet  dedi- 
cated to,  53. 

Tinker,  Edward  Laroque,  collected 
material,  475. 

Tosneot,  location,  members,  minister 
and  salary  of,  378. 

Trade  from  North  Carolina  via  Char- 
leston, 6. 

Traditions  of  Cj'oss  Creek  and  Rem- 
iniscences of  Fayetteville,  cited, 
186n. 

Trading  Ford,  tablet  erected  at,  171. 

Tranberger,  David,  delegate,  127. 

Transylvania,  article  mentioned,  302. 

Travis,  Mrs,  Edward,  Jr.,  presided  at 
exercises,  172. 

Trent,  mentioned,  392. 

Trent,  William  P.,  work  cited,  354?i. 

Tribune,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Tri-Weekly  News,  cited,  53«. 

Tropic,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

True  Delta,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

True  American,  files  of  mentioned, 
471. 

Truett,  George  W.,  speaker  at  Home- 
coming, 172. 

Tryon,  William,  visited  Bethabara,  12. 

Tulane  University,  not  active  in  his- 
torical collections,   463. 

Tunker-Baptist  in  North  Carolina, 
393. 


Turner,  Daniel, appointment  and  ser- 
vice, 16;  record,  career  and 
death,  29. 

Tyrrell  County,  records  from,  532. 

U 

Union,  files  of  mentioned,  471;  Ban- 
ner, files  of  mentioned,  220. 

United  and  Foreign  States  in 
America,  406. 

University  of  North  Carolina  dedi- 
cated library,  172. 

Usher,  Robert  J.,  took  place  of  Beer, 
473. 

Utley,  Richard,  help  to  establish 
places  of  worship,  11. 


Van  Deusen,  John  G.,  Economic  Bases 
of  Disunion  in  South  Carolina, 
reviewed,   292. 

Van  Landingham,  Mrs.  Ralph,  ap- 
pointed on  committee,  430. 

Van  Tyne,  Claude  H.,  The  War  of 
Independence.  American  Phase, 
received,  297 ;  reviewed,  522. 

Van  Vleck  Collection,  secured,  532. 

Vance,  Zebulon  B.,  exercises  held  in 
honor  of  birthday,  429 ;  not 
member  of  Klan,  519. 

Vanhorn,  Peter  P.,  able  minister  who 
came  to  North  Carolina,  370n ; 
mentioned,  375. 

Vann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C,  tablet  un- 
veiled in  honor  of,  429. 

Velthusen,  Johann  Casper,  leader  in 
missionary  society,  82 ;  signed 
report,  106,  116,  131,  141. 

Venezuelan  Land  Company,  organized, 
64. 

Vigilant,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Villere,  Major,  court  martial  of,  469. 

"Virginia  Clergy  during  years  1774- 
75-'76,"  mentioned,  524. 

Virginia  compared  with  North  Caro- 
lina in  appointments,  23 ;  men- 
tioned convention  of,  505  ;  popu- 
lation and  size,  409;  ratified 
the  constitution,  505n. 
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Wachovia  Historical  Society  held 
meeting,  300;  mills  in,  8;  music 
in,  12 ;  origin  of  name  in  North 
Carolina,  3;  schools  in,  13; 
trades  of  men  ^Yho  settled  in, 
4 ;  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in, 
6. 

Waddell,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  presided  at  ex- 
ercises,  428. 

Wagener,  John  A.,  appointed,  71. 

Wagner,   John,   delegate,   127. 

Wagstaff,  H.  M.,  delivered  address, 
169. 

Wallace,  James,  made  clerk,  404. 

Walker,  William,  mentioned,  373; 
short  sketch  of,  376. 

Walkers,  J.  G.,  mentioned,  41. 

Wallis,  William,  mentioned,  370. 

Ward,  Thomas,  mentioned,  387. 

Warren  County  citizens,  protest  of, 
402. 

Warren,  Lindsay  C,  publishes  his- 
torical articles,  301;  secured 
appropriation,  531. 

Washington,  George,  signed  letter, 
404. 

Washington,  Williams'  portrait  of, 
148. 

Washington,  William,  short  sketch  of, 
380. 

Washington's  reply,  403. 

Washington's  Southern  Tour,  men- 
tioned, 515w. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  grew 
from  academy,  329. 

Watts,  J.  Washington,  letters  cited, 
212w. 

"Waughtown  Rose  and  Declined  with 

the  Reign  of  Wagons,"  article 

mentioned,   171. 
Wayne  County  Memorial  Community 

Building,     tablet    unveiled     in, 

172. 
Weaver,  C.  C,  work  cited,  441n. 
Webb,  Edith,  awarded  fellowship,  428. 
Webster,  A.  J.,  article  mentioned,  532. 


Weeks,  Preston  Mangum,  deny  report, 
340. 

Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  work  cited,  3'2Qn. 

Weekly  Delta,  files  of  mentioned,  471. 

Weekly  Picayune,  files  of  mentioned, 
471;  Times,  files  of  mentioned, 
471. 

Welfare  Work  in  Mill  Villages:  The 
Story  of  Extra-Mill  Activities 
in  North  Carolina,  reviewed, 
164. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  estab- 
lished at,  15. 

West,  Carl  P.,  return  to  Yale,  425. 

Western  Carolinian,  copies  received, 
175 ;  mentioned,  479^i. 

Weston,  James  A.,  wrote  history  of 
Ney,  288. 

Wheaton,  Henry,  sketch  of,  485«. 

Whedbee,  Thomas  M.,  appointment 
and  service,  20;  standing  in 
class  at  Academy,  26. 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  made  proposal,  348. 

Wheeler,  Junius  B.,  appointment  and 
service,  21 ;  career,  44 ;  stand- 
ing in  class  at  Academy,  26. 

Whitaker,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  made  ad- 
dress,  428;    on   program,   173. 

White,  Kate,  member  board  of  editors, 
168;  wrote  article,  168. 

Who  Burnt  ColumMa,  cited,  34S». 

Wharton,  Vernon  Love,  fellowship  in 
history,  427. 

Why  Cheap  Labor  Down  South,  ar- 
ticle mentioned,  174. 

Wiest,  Edward,  work  cited,  4t52n. 

Wilcox,  Cadamus  M.,  appointment  of, 
22;  mentioned,  23. 

Wilkes  County,  records  from,  532. 

Wilkinson,  James,  series  of  letters  of, 
469. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Alfred,  chairman  of 
committee,  173. 

Williams,  George  W.,  work  cited, 
349«. 

Williams,  Robert,  native  of  North- 
ampton County,  S6dn;  preached 
sentiments  of  Particular-Bai> 
tist,  369. 
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Williams,  Samuel  C,  article  by,  431 ; 

wrote  article,  168. 
Williams,   Solomon,  appointment  and 

service,    22 ;    standing   in   class 

at  Academy,  26. 
Williams,  William,  born,  149. 
Williafu     Byrd's     Histories     of     the 

Dividing     Line     Betwixt     Vir- 

ginia  and  North  Carolina,  pub- 
lished, 170. 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  cited,  354n. 
Williard,  James  F.,  and  Goodykoontz, 

Colon  B.,  The  Trans-Mississippi 

West,  received,  528. 
Willis,  Joseph,  short  sketch  of,  383. 
Wilmerding,    located    in    New    York, 

110. 
Wilmington  Centinel  and  General  Ad- 
vertiser, cited,  4SQn. 
Wilson,  Isaac,  sketch  of,  485;^. 
Wilson,  James  Southall,  wrote  article, 

174. 
Wilson,    Louis    R.,    announced    gifts, 

173. 
Wilson,  Robert,  wrote  letter,  348. 
Wilson,  Samuel  M.,  article  by,  302. 
Wimble,  James,  map  mentioned,  435. 
Winnsdoro    Tri-Weekly    News,    cited, 

364^^. 
Winslow,  Edward  Lee,  made  speech, 

186. 
Winston,  J.  E.,  wrote  article,  174. 
Winston,    R.    W.,    reviewed,    Andrew 

Johnson:  A  Study  in  Courage, 

155. 


Winston-Salem  Journal,  cited,  443n. 

Witherspoon,  John,  inaugurated  at 
Princeton,  327. 

Wolfe,  Thomas  C,  awarded  fellow- 
ship, 428. 

Woodward,  S.  A.,  sent  to  hearing,  456. 

AVoody,  R.  H.,  article.  Some  Aspects 
of  the  Economic  Conditions  of 
South  Carolina  After  the  Civil 
War,  346-364;  received  degree, 
429. 

Woollen,  C.  T.,  on  committee,  300. 

Wootten,  William,  dead,  517. 

Wright,  C.  C,  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  322. 

Wright,  Louis  B,,  article  mentioned, 
532. 

Wright,  William  H.,  appointment  and 
service,  19;  native  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  27 ;  standing  in  class 
at  Academy,  26. 

Wayne,  Waller,  awarded  fellowship, 
428. 


Yadkin  and  Cataivha  Journal,  copies 

received,  175. 
Yancy,     Bartlett,    sketch    of    career, 

478w. 
Yates,  Joseph  Christopher,  sketch  of, 

486w. 

Z 

Zeringue,  Maria  Barba,  marriage  con- 
tract mentioned,  466. 
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